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OP THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


MOUERJi FHILOSOPH Y. 

§ 107, By Modem Pliilosophy is meant philosophy since the diseon- 
tin nance of its condition of subserviency to theology (which character¬ 
ed it in Its scholastic form), in its gradual development into an inde¬ 
pendent science, having for its subject the essence and laws of nature 
and mindj—as enriched and deepened by prior growths, and exerting 
an influence upon contemporaneous investigations in positive science 
and upon social life, and being in turn reacted upon by these. Its 
chief divisions are : 1, The Transitional Period, beginning: with the 
renewal of Platonism * 2. The epoch of Empiricism, Dogmatism, and 
Skepticism, from Bacon and Descartes to the Encyclopedists and 
Hume } and 3- The epoch of the Kantian Criticism and of the systems 
issuing from it, from Kant till the present time, 

the authors of the CtmiprohanRlro historical Works dtod otarre, Yol. T., g i, p, £ wq. (Ttrcn&or, 
Tlotoninnn, Duhlu In hia Lehrtmrh tier Geech, iUT Tdincmunn, Ernst ItcinhoM, fitter, Ilogel, ilim! 

Olhem), the following jn purtluiilor, treat of modern philosophy i —Johann Gottlieb Euhle, GeseftH-Ate tier 
**««■«» PAflosophie eelt der Epocfadcr Wiederltentellung tier WHuea^ch^ften^ GSttlnpen. iN'Jll-UHn, forms 
the Hiith nHvMoai of tho "Q&tchtcftie tbs? ICiiit.de vnd WisMMSeftCtften sett tier mafcrterttteliuug derseltMn hie 
dn* Emit! det uzJilztJtnittn Jtthrh Hnderts* other divisions of which were? prepared by J p Or EEdihom, A. FT, 
U llc-errj., A. O, KHrtner, F- Alilrhftrd, J. Q, Koyer, J, F. Cruel in. anti J. D- Fiorilio. Irnttmutiel Hermann 
FlchLc, HeUriige ewr CftamXterUlik aey tuetiern PAtiowpAte, Bnlzbach, 1895, %i ert., /&., 1$U, Ji»h, BJ. 
I^rtlmann, Vtrreueh Ctncr EanieSunff tier GcnchiclUe tier ttcttitm Phiiomphie, unJ 

J^'jpaUv c f, the wcand Voi. of Erthnnrm'« Grundrm tier Ottchichi# tier /MftompAft, Berlin, tSAO; 

^ c, ' j , r-j,U + ifwtofrc tie faphGotophie aUemqtultt depute Zetbnii*jWQU 'd not jMtr te btireu Burthen 

be Penhor'n, Faria, Umm-inn Ulrfd, Geagtaltte nntt KriUic der Prtnelpien tier neuem Philttophte, 

IMA J. A r. Oltwhiricrar + Speculative Eutmleielitntj der II<iupt*y*tem$ d-tr ntvtern Phllmopirle, 
Beget, SohurthamwiL 1SSJ-W. Ksino Fincher, QwchicAiO der tteitern PAiloeopAie, 
Mannheim, ifO I seq ; 3d ed,, Yd, I„ Farta 1 and 3, im\ YcI. 31., ib. t 18yT, Curl ScheanclmlJU 


/ <•- 





i* iiw iiinyil¥ OF MODERN TIMES—ITS fUEBlE PBJNOIPAL DIVISIONS. 


DvEntvM^nstffaw&r ^ ais g'ntettw m die J^s^^crO^^te M** 

tiarmMU' Boon, 1657, Juliu* Smaller (Lehrete, lS-DM-l) toata L^poclimr *>f the BMy of Ka nrul 
Philosophy etneo tlio tLuio of EafiCul. Julian Baomaan traits of the doctrine* el spaces lime, and mathc- 
teatlca in modem philowphy {Leber die Lcftrcn con Iiaum, ZcU umlfattemauA inder fieiteren PAtioxophic, 
Ik^Ho, lttS-ti9)> Lu.iwij-; Noack haa written on the Christum MjBfial ant* tll« ago of the Itelormatlon 
iKouisslKig 1853), anil on the Euglbb, Frcnth, and German Free-Thinkers (Bern, 1S33-55); ttiLl, Edw* 
iiarttKile Ij-cky, nuiory of the Hue and Influence of the Spirit of Raiumattem ill Europe, 1st and 2d «ls., 
Lcndctt 10GG; Sd <*L, 1SCC L*tew York, 1S65] ; (German tmuRation, By Ueinr Jolowicz, mftr tho title: 
fl fwrfl fr W der &rki*run0i etc,, 2 vo1b, ( Lcipaic, J607-6S), Cf, H, Bean, 1%e Jfteterjf of CtpBtoattoiK New 
York and London, 16631 Tim history of Ethioa In modem tuned is specially discussed by J. Matter, HUioire 
ilm doctrines morales it politiques des trail dtmlers Bitcico, r^iria, 185G; Hi F. W. UinriCh^ GeJtch. dcr 
Sochi#. HRd StaatsptfneipteH 8&t der ZiefwnuitioHy Lcijwic, 1S-1S-052; 3. Hem. Fichte, ZHe philos. Lehren ro« 
Recht, Siaai fctnd Hi tie srti dSr Mtite dee IS, Jahrhundei%i, Leipelc, 18&05 1' Yorlauduf, t?«cA/cftM dcr phiScg. 
Moral, Rcchti- und Staatekhpe dcr Etiglamlcr und Franiavun mit Etentcfiltiss de* 2fa<xhi*veiA ilarbum. 
1S55 l (Sir J, Mackintosh, Gen. View of progress of Eih. 3?hiL, etc,, I*>n<L, 3d cd.* 1362; PhiL, W. 

Whowell, Lectures on Hist, of Mar. FbLL in Eng., Load. 1S&3 i R. Blhkcy, Hist, of Mor. Science, 2d ed, ( 
Edin., ISoti.J Simon S. Laurie, XokB Expoetiort fflJKt Critical on Certain British Theories of Moral*, Edin¬ 
burgh, ISOS. Robert von Mohl (in his Geech, u net Hit. der Staaiewisemsehti/len, in AfonoorapMtn donjesicSt, 
Vols, L-HL, Erlnugaa, 1655-59), and J.C. DLunUcbli {GcscJt. dm ttdtfem. Stouter tehte -«« dvr Politik teit dent 
IG. Jahrh. bte =ur aegenteart* Munich 165-1; Vo!- I. Hirt, ol Sciences, etc.) trait also of the philosophical 
theories of politics. The History o£ ^EsthctifcJ in Germany, by II* L^tre, occupied tile seventh volume ol 
Uic ffiSCJb dcr JPtM. in jDejjtscAi&mef, Mnnict, 1665, 

Luiljortaut centeibntEonn to the hiatory of pllilosppty arc contained in various works OH the kiilory of llterQ' 
tnre, suchfui Gerviime 1 Gcpchichte dor jjucthsithett A’aUonutlltttiXttur der jUauteoftrfrt, Hillebralld’s Geschtehlti cf«r 
deutschen 1TattemaUiueraiuT scit Lcwin^ Jnllan Schmidt a Qeockietde d&tgelstiv&n Lehcm in Dctmcfdaod ton 
Eat&ntte Olsauf Lesiing s Tod, and GeStA. der deut&chen Liu. Biti LeuintfM Turfe, and Gc-ch. dcr franc. JM4*rXitnr 
feu dcr Revolution imJahr 17?®, Aug, BiobcrtAela^ Cruntfrisi dcr dcr dcUt&chcn XationuUUUratur, 

(Term, frettncr'ij LUtcruturi/axh, tf« 13% JahrhundcrtS, also in works OH the history of [wdagogics,—such os 
those by Karl von Raimicr, Karl Schmidt, and Other* 1 ,—tho State nod law (*t:0 abCKVO), and on theology and 
the natural ecienccF, Abundant literary references may be found ju Quui^sct, flic phitos. Rut. dcr 
tfcuuetlcn ton 1160 hit 1350, Iteecusbiutff 1853, as also in tho other works cited above, Yol. L, g i. Works 
relating to particular epoeUs^ especially to the most modem philosopliy, tiliCO the tittle bi linut, will bo men- 
tioued hclew. 


Unity, servitude, freedom—these arc tlic tliree stages through which the philosophy 
of the Christian era has passed, in its relation to ecclesiastical theology. The stage 
of freedom corresponds with tbo general character of the modem era, which seeks 
to restore* in place o£ iccdu'Cval tmtaganisma, harmonious imit-y (of, above, Vol. f., ^ 5 
and 72-). Freedom of thought in. resect of form and bubutauce has been secured 
ffraduaBy hy modem philosophy. The iixst movement in this direction consisted in a 
mere exchange of authorities, or in flic reproduction of other ancient systems than that 
of Aristotle* without such modification and such adaptation to new and changed condi¬ 
tions, as the scholastics had effected hi the system of Aristotle. Then followed the era 
of independent investigation in the realm of nature* and finally* also, in the realm 
of mind. There waa a transitional period marked by tho endeavor of philosophy to 
bceomo independent. The second epoch, the epoch of Empiricism and Dogmatism, 
was characterised by methodical investigations and comprehensive- systems* which 
were based on the confident belief that the knowledge of natural and spiritual reality 
was independently attainable by means of experience or thought alone. Skepticism 
prepared the way for the third stadium in the history of modem philosophy* which was 
founded by Criticism. According to the critical philosophy, the investigation of the 
cognitive faculty of man i.s tho necessary basis for all strictly scientific philosophizing, 
and the result arrived at by it is, that thought is incompetent to the cognition of the 
real world in its true nature, and that it must be restricted to the world of phenomena, 
beyond which the only guide is man’s moral consciousness. This result has beta 
lenied by the following systems, although these systems are nil lineal descendants from 
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the Kantian philosophy, which is still of immediate [not merely of historical) signifi¬ 
cance for the philosophy of the present day. * 

* There are pome who lnwo sought to discover a complete panlialltm betwoen the progress of develop, 
meat of undent and that of modem phileseflfly, asserting In ganere), that essentially tho sjimo philosophical 
problems have Always recurred, and that thu result of all attempt* nt their solution turn Lwn, without thu 
Intervention of aomo special modifying cause, essentially tho some. But both thew pw-aipp^ritEana have 
ouJy a limited truth. Through tho progressing dtttelopnMuifc of phtioaophy itself, and through tho diverse 
loniis attUMd by tho forces which rtuid with it in relation* of reciprocal action and reaction, especially by 
religion, tho Slate, tho arts and the positive science**, new philosophic*! problems have arisen, which may 
imlecd bo dedicated In tho samo general way with those which flr*t amae, but which give to the later sys¬ 
tems, as a whole, a very materially different stump. (Tho (maker between the studios pursued before and 
eontcmi^raueaniBlj with the philosophy of any given period, and this philosophy Itself, m a Bubjeet specialty 
discussed by A, HeUTerich, in m<$ Anatoffiert in tier Philosophic etn GedenJkbtou m-f rtcla^e Crab. 
Berlin, 1SG3.) But still more Hum the character of Isolated systems, la the order of their appearance depend- 
cut cm the eadAflllCo or non-existence of earlier philosophies and on external Lntlucnccs, so that sometimes, 
Indeed, in the succession of single systems, but only in slight measure in tho whole progress of development, 
an essential uereemeut is manifest, While ancient philosophy began with cosmology and then confined ito 
attention chi illy to logic and ethics, together with pbyeies, at last substantially concentrating ull ita interest 
on theology, modern philosophy found all these branches already existing soul was developed under their 
influence, as also under that of the existing forma of State and Church, which, on the other hand, were to on 
important extent determined by the fnuuonco of ancient philosophy ■ the progress of modern, philosophy him 
consisted in the gradual emancipation and deepening uE tho philosophising spirit- Tho modem mind [as Kudo 
F bqlwr—Who OSHiunea lor the period of transition a parallelism in reverse Order with the line of development 
of ancient philosophy—justly remarks, 0 «k4. tier neucren Tafiai., 2d, cd„ Manhriw 1865, i. ( 1 , p< g^j 
“to find a wuy out of thq theclogteal conception of the world, with which it is tilled, to tho problems of cos- 
mology." Modem philosophy has from the beginning owed ita existence in fju- greater measure to an 
lnteTCSt kl theology (though net for tho most part to an interest In the b-poeificoliy ecclesiastical form of 
theology) than did ancient philosophy previous to the time of Noo-Blatenlsm. Still it may fairly be snid that 
indftiieiulcnfc philosophical Inquiry, in modem m in undent time-?, was first directed chiefly to external 
nature; then, in addition, to man. as such, in bin relation to nature and to GolI ; and finally (cdpecitelly it 
Spluoza, Sc belling, and Hegel) to the Absolute. Conrad Hermann (in his “Her pragnmiteefte Ztw&mmenAan$ 
in- tier atgcMcftte tier Philosophic Dresden, 1863^—which work, however, also contains many arbitrary com- 
parens) lndlreteu the following parallel, winch is worthy of notice: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; iCmd, 
Hegel, the Eu*pirie[»,ru of to-day. The analogy (often previously noticed also by Others) between Socrates and 
Kant is found in the fact that fur both Of these thinkers, num—net tho Individual mate in his individual 
peculiarity, but nmn viewed with reference to the universal and abiding elements of bis nature—.ia tho 
theoretical and practical measure of things; the analogy exists unmistakably, although ihe common formula 
uuder which the doctrine* of the two philosophers eon be brought applies to each In very different flenw*. 
Tho comparison of Hegel to Plato la Indeed, with reference to the jsubfftaace of their respective doc¬ 
trines, only partially justified; only in SO far, namely, as both concede to thought an. objective truth; 
Whila on the other hand it ie not pertinent, in so far an Plato gives to the Idea a tWtf-secnJcnt existence, white 
Hegel represent* it ns Immanent In the phenomenal world (whence the favorite conception by Hegelians 
Of Hegel Os the modern Aristotle appears as the more appropriate one). But in respect of the mothoda 
Involved, the winidrihun is indeed jnst, tine® the Hegelian dialectic, like the Platonic doctrine, and still more 
than tho latter, place* the knowledge of the Ideas in dualize contrast with empirical knowledge, while potte 
Hegelian Rclentlfie Empiricism striven to Overcome thbi d ualimn, imd by eoiefc investigation founded on 
experience to bring tho rational reign of law in nature Kid luiud within the Sphere of ascertained knowledge, 
lo respect of the wholo historical development of philosophy, the- parallels drawn by Kimo v. ItelcMSu-' 
Heldcgg (in hi* opuscule i Iter ParaiietUmue dcr alien Und neuen Philosophic aJtaAtrm. J7abUiisjitontoclirift, 
I*d]i4c “ l( * UmldLlberg, 16*55) eontoin much that fg plansiblQ and interesting. This author dtotisguMtcs 
111 three necessary xtund-imbitfl, dorlvfebld from the nut lire of the hinean cognitive faculty, and recognizable as 
the Miinein loitkiully and in modem times ; thoobjeetivo and the enbjoctiv* stand-pointei and the stund-potot of 
Identity, 111 which, whenever n people (or n cloaapf peoples) phiio^ophEae-s nuotwicaul each other In the 11 ru volu¬ 
tion of thought’ 1 us tho “stadiaof comnumcement, dovclopment, and campruuiLvCi.' 1 Thfrauthacre-pards the flm 
as rci» ^-nte-l In Cro k phllo^phy by tlje natural phliw>plicre from Thales to BojiiOeritiLft; the .-.ocond by thu 
SophlnLK, Soamtes and tho dledplcs of Socxutcss by Flatov Arlfitotlo, tho Stales, Epicurean*, and Skeptic*: 
and the third by tho Nco-BlatonJiSta; hut in modern philosophy tho Objective tendency ja be nys, noeom- 
ponl'yl by tho miLjcciivu In the Omit period, which metetuJs to the ia*tphiJcvsophczB ijcfuro lltmae and Kant; tho 
second PBrIad, to which Itomc, Kant, and Fichto belong, ia dlMMtorlicd by subject!vlnri,; and the think 


FIRST DIVISION OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


THE EPOCH OF TRANSITION TO INDEPENDENT INVESTIGATION. 

§ 108. The first division of Modern Philosophy is characterized 
by the transition from medieeval dependence on the authority of 
the Church and of Aristotle, first, to the independent choice of 
authorities, and then to the beginnings of original and uncontrolled 

founded by Sob cl I it ip and Il-cgcl, by the stand-point of identity. K. v. RcichlinAXcldsgB compares, 
separately, the philosopher of the? *• period of preparation” tlourd to BnCon, to the oldest Greek philosophers. 
Oral, ill particular, Bruno to the Eieatic*,—ttrough confessing that, hero the ELmilarity is only imperfect ; he 
compares Descartes to EomH the lirst Cartesians to the inqnrfcd: disciples of Socrates, Spino^ again, to the 
Eleatio, Leibnitz to Plato, Locko to the Stolen, the period of “enlightenment " to the SophLRie period, Hiunc to 
Ciimcadtt-, and Kant to Aristotle ; but odds that Kant wae, “as it wore, the Aristotle of modem times grown In¬ 
trospective, the great Eippriracntcr in the Acid of mind," ami that-the Aristotelian doehiliaiVM an <l objocfciY* 
Idealism,” while Kant's was “subjective ideal Criticism; ” Seholling, finally, atfarntwl to solve the opposition 
of ideal and real in the same way in which the N oO-P la ton lata attempted tho kibc, namely, from the stand - 
point of identity, and Hegel completed PehcllinSts philosophy of the Absolute; yet for Kegel the Unite was 
not an unexplained deCknsieTi Irani the infinite; on the contrary, Hegel's “pure being” contained in itself 
the universal immanent principle of motion and development, Hegel was a ls Heraclitus of the muni/' 
IJcrbart lr to Spiros* what the Atomisto were to the ELentics. Since, adds It.-M., the standpoint of identity, 
which transccada the limit of Immnn knowledge, is scientifically impossible, the highest attainable point for 
philosophy is SubjeclivUm; tile Kantian philosophy wa* tins termination and completion of the German 
philosophy of mind. This attempt to discover a general parallelism is suggestive and instructive, but in 
numerous respects not ccnriiuinjj. By the “objective stand-point” is either imdcrAbooil simply the prevalent 
direction of philosophical inquiry to the external world, ami by tliC “subjective stand point ” the prevalent 
direction of inquiry to the mind ; Or, by the former, the doctrine that the Subject has its source in the Object, 
and by the latter, the doctrine that the Object has its nourco in the Subject—-which doctrines, again, admit of 
various modifications and may be intensified to the extreme Assertions: there is nothing but mind,—nothing 
csi^l.s besides matter ; from both doctrine*Should be dUtthguUhod, besides the «stand-pointof identity," ntleast 
that of Dualism. Kant and Fichte, and in u certain way Hume also, are representatives of (complete or nearly 
complete) Subjectivism in the eghrc of a definite doctrine ; but ft doctrine bomogonsous with this cannot be as¬ 
cribed to the middle period of Greek philosophy, but only a prevalent direction of philosophical Interest towards 
the Subject, which tendency was least exclusive in the case of the very philosopher* who were mast distinguished 
let tliie |rerioil, Plato and Aristotle, who also took up again and independently developed physics, which the 
Bophlita and Socrates had ,cft in the background; to « Subjectivism, 1 ' as ULu&mtcd in Knnt’s doctrine, 
Aristotle offers rather a contrast than an analogy. Kant has more in common with Socrates thou with 
Aristotle, and from this fact ru- u Starting-point it Ss possible to follow out certain analogies backwards and 
forwards. But IE the parallelism 5s to end with the anKrttou ol an nnalogy between Schell! ng and Hegel and 
the Neo-PlitOIliEt*,—an assertion which certainly has much to recommend it, chiefly on account, of the 
iduiiEur attitude of the parties compared with reference to positive religionit would seem that Kant should 
be Paralleled in his practical philosophy with the Stoics, and in his doctrine of cognition with the Skeptics; 
Locke with Aristotle, Leibnita with Plato, Spinoza with the SCegurlous (on ftccount of his blending of Ethics 
with the metaphysical principle of unity), Deseartfa with Socrates,, the natural philoiophers from Teb dllS to 
Daeon with the ancient natural phdotophem from Thales to Democritus; and also the Florentine Platon Uts, z\r, 
forerunnertoi independent philosophical inquiry, say, with, the priest* of the Orphic mysteries if, for the rest, 
the institution of such parallelisms, however skilfully executed, did not necessarily involve much that is only 
half true, whereby they inevitably degenerate Laid the trivial. The oomparlfions to which the Institution 
OE such pamllelisab- gives occasion, may, if i>olnts of difference are pointed out with the Fame -rare os points 
of similarity, hav« a high scle&tiflo value, but mark rather the transition from the historical ap¬ 
preciation of .ysfccmv It* critical reflection concerning the same, than the plage of hittaricul appreciation 
iteclL 
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investigation, yet without n complete emancipation of the new philo¬ 
sophical efforts from the domination of the modiunal spirit, and with 
no rigidly methodical development of independent systems. 

Of tla-c tatoUdbhiiil movement In tbo Jules July treats, in Ilf stair8 du mOKvsmcnt 

tnteUectuei mt LGwjd ttcie el pvndnnt in premier* pertu dii 1S00. ’ cr. the works dtetl 

§§ 109, 119, nml lit. 

§ 109. Among the events which introduced the transition from the 
Middle Aires to modern times, the earliest was the revival of classical 
studies. This revival was negatively occasioned bv the one-sided char¬ 
acter and the gradual self-dissolution of scholasticism, and positively 
by the remains of ancient art and literature in Italy—which wore 
more and more appreciated as material prosperity increased—and by 
the closer contact of the Western world, especially of Italy, with 
Greece, particularly after the flight of large numbers of learned 
Greeks to Italy, at the time when the Turks were threatening Europe 
and had taken Constantinople. The invention of the art of printing 
facilitated the spread of literary culture. The first important result 
in the field of philosophy of the renewed connection of Western Eu¬ 
rope with Greece, was the introduction of the Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic philosophies into the West, their enthusiastic reception, and 
the attempt by means of these to supplant the scholastic-Aristotelian 
philosophy, Gemifltus Pletho, the passionate disputant of the Aris¬ 
totelian doctrine, Bessarion, the more moderate Platon 1st, and Mar- 
silius Eicinus, the meritorious translator of Plato and Plotinus, were 
the most important of the renewers of Platonism. On the other hand, 
by returning to the original text, and by preferring Greek to Arabian 
commentators, classically educated Aristotelians were enabled to pre¬ 
sent the doctrine of Aristotle in greater purity than the Scholastics 
had done, In particular, hi Northern Italy, where since the four¬ 
teenth century Avenoes had been customarily followed in the in¬ 
terpretation of Aristotle, the authority of this commentator was 
disputed by a portion of the Aristotelians in favor of the Greek 
interpreters, particularly of Alexander AplirodisUmsis ■ but it con¬ 
tinued to assert itself, especially at Padua, though in more limited 
measure, until near the middle of the seventeenth century. The Aver- 
roistic doctrine, that only the one universal reason common to the 
entire human race is Immortal, agreed with the Alexandri&tic, which 
recognized only the world-ordering divine mind as the active immor¬ 
tal reason, in the denial of individual immortality; still, most of the 
representatives of Averroism, especially in the later years of the 
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school, were enabled so to accounnodst© this docb’ltic to the iccpiimo¬ 
ments of orthodoxy as to avoid a conflict with the Church. The AIcx- 
andrists, among whom Pomponatius ie the most noteworthy, inclined 
to Deism and Xuturalism, but distinguished from philosophical truth 
the theological troth taught by the Church, to which they professed 
submission; the Church, however, condemned the doctrine of the two¬ 
fold nature of truth. Beside the Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines, 
other philosophies of antiquity were also renewed. Telesius and other 
relatively independent investigators of nature were considerably in¬ 
fluenced by the doctrines of the earlier of the Greek natural philoso¬ 
phers. Stoicism was renewed and developed by Li pains and others, 
Epicureanism by Gassendi, and Skepticism by Montaigne, Charron, 
Sanchez, Lc Yaycr, and others. 


An Authentic history of the kbcwM of cl apical literature In My is contained in Girolamo Tirabosehi’s 
SKtria della Letlcratun r Itnliana, 13 Yds,, Modena, 1772-82; edition in IB Vote., MiEcm, 1822-25; see espo- 
daily Tom, VI,, 1, and VII., 2 (Vols. VII. nnrt XI, of the Milan edition); the Snnic subject ip qIpo treated by 
Arnold Hcnn, Lradsv. neeron, GcschlcJtle tits SlitdiumA tier das*. HttertUnr ttll tlcm Wicdci'aifjiebcrt dcr 
WlfsCnscIm/len, 3 VoIa. t G6tt, 1T H J7-JSQ2 (cL his IILf?t* of ClflSP. Lit. in the Middle Agra); Ernst- A tig, 
Erhard, Gacft. da Wicderaufbiahe-nx JiHdutiff, VOmehmUeh in Deutschland, Magdeburg, 1630-32; K. 

IlfHTcrt, BcuiSCfilotuL* lift. Und Tcifp. YerA&ltnitSi! (m BqformafionsseUalUr, Erlangen, 1 1 —>14 ; new edition, 

edited by hi a ton. Herman Hagen, SYoh, Frankfort^m-thc-Main, 18D8; Eimcst Renan, AtfjWtfdi ci f Arer- 
rovtme, Tar., 165$, p, 255 srq. ; Cuiliaume Fa Wo, 2lclanffa cHite f, Htt. % Geneva, 1656; Georg Voigt, Die 
me&frtxtebvnv Acs tlatrtscAtn AUAcrlhum-% Berlin, 1659; Jacob Eurckhardt, Pie Cultvrdtr Renaissance in 
Rotten (pari Jeoiiirly the third section on Die WieOererttsectoUttp ties A tterth rcm.*), Bai-ol, 1600, 3d cd., 1802 ; Joh. 
Frieda Schrdder, B<Ui 1 Vtetter a Hfhliihcn dcr clm$< Stud fen. in Deutschland im 15. trad cti Anjitng deg 10. Jahr- 
humlcri -s, Hftlte, 1S61, 

On the philosophy of Dante compare A, F, Oanraam, Ddnlc Ci la pfdtm. cat&Ql. an XITime glide ratift, 
I&15, 


On Petrarcli, of. T. Bonifoa, Be BelrarcAa philosophy Paris, 1E03; Maggiolo, Be la phflos, morale ds 
Bllra rqi.ic, Nancy, Ifsfrj. 

On the Florentine Academy, cf. Tt. SEevekitlg, Gfttfc., ISIS, G, GcmlstoE Elc+ho’s tt* p \ Z> y r Apurm-4Xw 
Sca^tpcnai was printed at Paris in 1510. and at Bitsel In 3570. Cf, t on P!ethc?, L«J Ailntius, 
Tie Georffii* dilUriba in Script. Bezant. Bar, XI r, 1651, pp. 3S:L.TOi, reprinted in Fabric., Bill. ffp. X„ 
jSambLiig, 1 721 {Be Gcorgiis, pp, 549-817), pp. TOQ-TSS,. cd, ne>u , s eurnnle Gottlieb Christ, Hai-tc-SS, XII., 
TLamb., ia?9 (De Qt&nrSis, pp. 1-136), pp. 85-103; BqIvIcl, Quertlte dc-sphilosophy (Ut A I", steely inM&notrca 
dc imm ature de ?Acad_ des Inscriptions, Vol. II, t pp. 715 «sq r ; W. Giisi, GcnnatlUsS u?id BletbO, ArirtMcl- 
Umlti nnd PiaHmUmu* in dcr grlcelitetHtn lure he, nebst clner Ahh. 3*r die BasirtUnng da Islam Un 
Aliftclalter ; 2, AblX : Gennadii et FUtfuxti* script# fpiadam edit# *± intdila, Erwlan. 1844; hIfo. 

wyypafai r& truftp***, BtilA&tt, train da lots, eat reciteti da fragments, en partie inldits, de cet 
outrage, JW C. Alavndre, traduction par A. Fellissicj-, P^ris. ISoS, nnd A. EHEa-en, AwtiCkten dcr mUlcB 
vnd neugriceh, £«&, TV. 2: Blcthon$ BcnluxdiriflGn vber (Sen Pelopemncs, I.t-ip.^, lSllO, 

The trail Nation of Philo by MaraiUna FEcitnis vras printed nt Florence 148S-81, anti the transl, of Plotlnns, 
by the same, (bid., USi Htn tteologtu Blctionica, Fler., 1182; catnplcto Worts, excepting the bnuiRlatlans of 
Pinto and PlotinnF., Easel, 1575. 

John Pico of ,<IiraniI&la, nbrfca, Eolngno, 1190, The Kime, together with the works of hSs TlC]>hew, John 
Frfmei^ Pico, Enuel, 1572-73 and 1601. Qf, Georg ProydoriT, Bits System deg Joh. Bico von J itremdula N«d 
CottcardtO, Marburg, 1658. 

_ Citpnlmi sire tie vtrbo mtrifeo (a wnvoTMtJon IwExreon n heather, a J"ew„ and a 

SriS?' ltD 1 T " t3 ' mp ' cri ' 151D - arU mbbomtica, Hogcman, im Otl him cf. Meycrhoff, 

^ I: ' r X)Miih von 3s that prepared by Becking, Lolps., 1658-59, 

umographiew J^nw, Lelp^.lSSS; on him rf, U. F. Strang IK^IO. 

ri^nrii h Cornel I ..b Agrippavon Xett^hclm, De Orcrrfrt Fhilosophia, Cologne, 1510, 1531-63- f>r Inexr 


tub kenewal of platonicm, etc. T 

timtfbie if TantKiU SetiMtarim (Col,, 153ft, Per., 1629 t Ante., 1B':0); Ms worlw were printer! *t Lyon* in ltM) 
atid 1COO, and in German, BtT.ittgn.nl, 1856, A biography of Agrippi Is contained in the iirs?t pan of F, j. v. 
Bianco'^ Die ttUe L'nioersHi'd liiilH-, Cologne, 1855, 

JjfinrcntliLi Valla, Works, Basel, J&-KM3; piaplo worku worn printed earlier; (.tie controversial work 
entitled D« dieticclim contra ArtiloUlcos, Venice, If 99, 

Iti.Lcltilpli Agrioola, Open t, caret Alardi-, Cologne, 13351; Dc dialectics Intention^ published in J ISO, nrjr] 
At Louvain, 1515, Strosbuip, 1531, Cologne, 1521, rai-is, 153S. 

P, Gassendi, Ercy^iftitSoittim jKinutajrf/ lyii/ti ®ft. AtislGtelcvi, Vol. T., Grenoble, 362-1, Vel. 11., Hague, 
1656; Be tila, moribu* *t doctrina JBpicuri, Leyden, 1617, lLv-mp, 1636; AnimatWersiows in Dion. L. da vita 
etpkllas. Epte.+ Leyden, 1649; Syntagma pliiloe. Eptaurt, Hagne, 1655,1KJ9; Petri Gaemull opera, Lyons, 
1638, ami Ploneaeo, 1727. Cl. on him Ph. Biunirnn* in bin HUL dc laphUos. cm AT IT, sidle, Paris, 1H|0- 
Miclbcl tie Montaigne, Ss-Tat*,Baurilcnux, 1580, very frequently reprinted; recently, nrec fcf note* a- tatvt 
tea ey>mmetttafeur$, chotofa & compUUes par At, J, 1*. La Cferc, ei ««« ntmve.lle fault *ttr Jf. pay rsteost- 
Paradot, Parii, 1S05; on Montaigne -pec, o lining others, Engine Bimbcneh Les <al» dc if. dans leurs rap¬ 

ports nrtic la If gelation modems, Orleans, 1661,—Pierre Chnrnon. Be la Bugesse, Bonrdeaux, 1601, ed. 
by Jlenmiard, Dijon, 1801: Trtds vvyfU* conire tons lei oiMi-% idolatry Jaffa, .VaJtom/rans, hirfaqut'x et 
Paris, 1304; llus latter and earlier work is moro dogmatic then the former-—Francis Sanchez, 
Tractfllfm dc mai'um ci prima universall ad&itUl, q*!u<{ nihil scilur, Lyons, 15S1, etc. ; Ti'iiCfatUS philoso- 
phtett Rotterdam, Ifi-tD; on him el. Ludwig Gerkmtb, Vienna, I860. — dc la Motho leVaycr, Ciltq 
dialogue* faits d f imitation de* anctens par irorailtts Tubtro, Hons, 16TJ, etc.; CEuvre* (not including the 
above Dialogues.), Paris. 1633, otc- 

In the period at which wc have now arrived, increased industrial and commercial 
activity resulted in an increase of material prosperity; cities arose, and n class of free 
citizens came into existence ; the State was consolidated, and at the courts, among 
the nobility and among the citizens, notwithstanding the continued existence of wars 
and feuds, leisure was found for the adornment of life by the arts of peace. At the 
same time and by a parallel movement there grew up a secular form of culture, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the previous prevailingly religious type. Poets extolled force and 
beauty; the manly courage which approves itself in severe contests, the delicacy of 
feeling which is conspicuous in the raptures and pains of love, the fervor of devotion, 
the fire of hate, the nobility of loyalty, the ignominy of treason—every natural and 
moral feeling which la developed in tho society of man with man, found expression in 
(locular poetry in terms fitted deeply to move the he ait. This humane culture opened 
up also, the sense for ancient poetry and for ancient conceptions of the world and 
of human affairs. The love for ancient art and literature—a sentiment which had 
never been entirely extinguished in Italy—was the first to be reawakened there; with 
the struggles of political parties was connected an intelligent interest in early Roman 
history;, the social life of tho rising borgherolnss and of the noble families who 
attained to wealth and power provided the leisure and cultivated the taste necessary 
for ft resuscitation of tho extant remains of ancient culture. Tho attention paid to 
Roman literature called forth the desire to kn ow more of the literature of the Greeks, 
a knowledge winch in Greece Itself was still largely preserved. In the hope of satisfy¬ 
ing this desire, Greece had been visited long before the approach of the Turks and the 
capture of Constantinople (1458) had led to tho emigration of Greek ncholars to Italy; 
the Greek "Muses (says Heeren, QcscJb dcs StwUmm dcr cbm. Lift. $dt dan Wledemujle- 
beti tUr Wi**en*thqft«n, Yol. I, p, 283} would have been brought to Italy, if they had 
not fled thither for refuge. 

Dcmtfc Alighieri {12(13-1321), for whose daring poem on tho Last Judgment the 
scholastic combination of Christian theology with the Aristotelian philosophy furnished 
the Bpecnlatlvo basis, cultivated his sense of poetic form especially by the study of 
Virgil- Francesco Petmrca {July 2d, 1304, to July 18, 1874), tho singer of love, enter 
tamed the most enthusiastic pa*Jon far ancient literature; lie was intimately no- 
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quainted with tho Roman literature, read by Ills own labors in the collection of MS3., 
and by the zeal with which he Inspired others to search for and study the works of tho 
ancients, he did invaluable service for the preservation and propagation of these works. 
Petrarch was no friend of Aristotle; Plato suited his taste; but he had but little 
knowledge of cither. He hated the infidel doctrines of Avcrroi-Sin, lie preferred a 
popular and pareuetic philosophy* like that of Cicero and Seneca, to the Aristotelic 
school-philosophy. In the Greek language he was instructed hy Bernard Barlaam (died 
1349), whom love for the language and works of Homer* Plato, and Euclid had led 
from Calabria* hi whose convents the Greek language had never become unknown, to 
Greece, whence he came as ambassador of tho Emperor Andromcus the younger to 
Pope Benedict XU, at Avignon. The instruction which he here gave to Petrarch, in 
the year 1339, was indeed, owing to the brief time during which it was continued* 
insufficient; but it became, through the stimulus which Petrarch received therefrom 
and communicated to others * the source of extremely important results. A friend 
of Petrarch was Giovanni Boccacio (John of Ccrtaldo* 1013-1375), who learned Greek 
mote thoroughly from Eailaam’s pupil, Leontius Pilatus, in the years 1360-03. In 
Boccacio tho interest in antiquity was already accompanied with a belief in the 
non-absolute character of Christianity; the Christian religion* according to- him, was 
only relatively true, and was thus on a par with other religious. Boccacio's D&amenma 
contains (I. iVbe. 3) the story (subsequently revived and modified by Lessing, in his 
iVtdfasr/i) of the three rings, the conception underlying which is found iu the phi¬ 
losophy of A verruca. On Boecacio’s recommendation* Leontius was appointed by the 
Florentines ns a public Instructor in the Greek language* with a fixed salaiy, at their 
university. He did not indeed accomplish all that was expected of him, but the 
example was given and was speedily imitated at other universities. Johannes Malpighi 
of Ravenna, a pupil of Petrarch, gave instruction in Latin literature* with great success* 
at Padua, and from F5U7 on, at Florence. The collecting of manuscripts became more 
and more a matter of pride with the rich and powerful, and the love for studies con¬ 
nected with antiquity was kindled in ever widening circles by the reading of classical 
works. Manuel Chryeoloras of Constantinople (died a. d* 1 11 S , at Constance), a pupil 
of ITctho, was the first native Greek who appeared as a public teacher of the Greek 
language and literature in Italy (at Venice, afterwards at Florence). From him his 
nephew* Joh. Cbiysolorns (who taught at Constantinople and also in Italy), Leonardus 
Arctimis* Franciscos Barhams, Guarinns of Verona, and others* and from Johannes 
Ghryeoloras* Francis Philelphus (130S-14B1), the father of Marius PMelphua (bom 
a.i>. 1436, at Constantinople, died in 1480, at Mantua—on him cf. the work of Gui¬ 
llaume Favre, cited above), and others received their education. At Milan and other 
places* Gonstantinufl Lnscaris, from Constantinople* taught the Greek language. His 
son, Johannes Lasearis (1446-1535), as ambassador from Lorenzo de'Medici (bom 1448, 
died 1403.) to Bajesid H., was instrumental in effecting the purchase of numerous 
manuscripts for the Medicean Library. His pupil, Marcus Muslims, labored zealously 
In preparing the Alditie edition of Greek classics. 


At. the court, of Cosmo do’ Medici (bom 1339, died 1464) lived for a time (from 1438 
oti) Georgius Gcmistus ITetho (bom about A.i>. 1355, died in the Peloponnesus in J4.J2) 
who had come from Constantinople and was the most influential renovator of the study 
of the Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophy in tho Occident. He changed his name 
I rfimfc mto the synonymous and more Attic suggestive of TIMtw. Although 

he wrote commentaries on tho Isagogt of Porphyry and the Gategvri* *nd Arndts of 
Aristotle, he rejected with the greatest vehemence the Aristotelian doctrine that the 
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first substances arc individuals, and that the universal is only of secondary nature. He 
regarded the objections of Aristotle to the Plutonic doctrine of Ideas as not pertinent, 
and algued against the Aristotelian theology, psychology, and ethics. In his treatise, 
written about the year 1440, at Florence, on the difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophies, and in his “Compendium of the Dogmas of Zoroaster and Plato ” 
-“perhaps iui integrant part of his comprehensive work entitled vvyyp* ;<>\ which, in 
consequence of its condemnation by the Patriarch Gennadi us, has come down to ns 
only m fragments—ho exalts, in opposition to the tendency of Aristotelian ism towards 
naturalism, the theosophic tendency of Platonism, without, however, distinguishing 
Plato’s doctrine from the Neo-P]atonic, or taking into special consideration the devia¬ 
tion from the corresponding Christian dogmas of certain. Platonic philosophemcs (in. 
particular, the Platonic doctrines of the pre-existence of the human soul before its 
terrestrial life, of the world-soul and the souls of the stars, numerous ethical and 
political dicta, and also the Neo-P!atonic theory of the eternity of the world). Through 
Pletho’a lectures Cosmo do’Medici became filled with a warm love for Platonism, and 
was led to found the Platonic Academy at Florence, of which Marsilius Ficiuua was 
the first Director, 

A pupil of GemistaiB Pletho was Bcssorion of Trebizond, who was bom in 1305, 
became Archbishop of Nicsea in 1431!, and subsequently Patriarch of Constantinople,— 
which position was lost to him through his leaning hi favor of the union of the Greek 
and Latin Churches.—was made a Cardinal by Pope Eugene IY., and died 1472. Li Icq 
his master, yet with greater moderation and impartiality, Bcssarion defended the 
doctrines of Platonism, His best-known work, ‘ t Aditcr&iis Qolumniat&rem Pkitmnx ” 
(Rome [1409], Venice, 1503 and 1510), was a rejoinder to the Compart it to Aristotriis 
it Ptat&nis of Georgo of Trcbizqnd, the Aristotelian, who, moved by Pletho’s attack 
on Aristoteluniism, had fought passionately against Platonism, In a letter dated 
May IS, 1463, and addressed to Michael Apostolius, a still young and passionate de¬ 
fender of Platonism, who had reviled Aristotle anil Theodore Gaza, the Aristotelian 
and opponent of Pletko, Rcssariqn affirms his love and reverence for both Plato and 

Aristotle ^ c^H ^^irfjrra laToriXn tfiii wj ffcunyrarw trcffijiCyOy 

Uartnu), and he even blames Plctho, whom he held in great esteem, for the violence of 
his opposition to Aristotle; he exhorts Michael to look up with respect to those great 
philosophers of antiquity, and bo conduct all disputes, after the example of Aristotle, 
with moderation, making use rather of arguments than of invectives, Bcssaiion’s 
translations of Xenophon's Memorabilia and qf the Matapftytics of Aristotle, and 
of the extant fragment of the Mcla/physic# of Theophrastus, arc often, through 
their strict literalness, un-Latin {though not to the same degree with earlier 
translations used by the Scholastics) ; hut they led the way to better ones by later 
translators. 

Marsilius Fioinua was horn at Florence, hi 1433, and appointed by Cosmo de Medici 
teacher of philosophy at the Academy of Florence, where ho died in 1499, He won 
lasting credit especially by his translations of tho works of Plato and Plotinus, and 
also of some works by Porphyry and other Neo-Flatoniste—translations which, so far ns 
it was then possible, were both faithful and elegant. 

John Pico of Mirandola (1403-91) blended with Ida Neo-Platonism cabalistic 
doctrines. He propounded nine hundred theses (printed, Romo, 148fi, Cologne, 1(119), 
concerning which ho thought to dispute at Romo; but tho disputation was forbidden. 
Of like character was tho philosophy q£ his nephew, John Francis Pico of Mimndolu 
{died 1533). 
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Through Ficiivus and Pico, Johann R^ucblin (1465-1522) was won over to Heo* 
Platonism and the Cabala, With the study of the classical languages Reuchlm joined 
that of the Hebrew; the latter ho saved from the fanaticism of the Dominicans of 
Cologne, who intended to commit to the flames all except the canonical Jewish litera¬ 
ture, Hifl contest against the tl DunkeJm;'.imei\ ,T or Obscurants, in which also Ulrich 
von Hutton (1488-4323) took part, prepared the way for the Reformation, 

Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, of Netteshcim (14&G-1535), who followed Reuchlin and 
Raymundua Lulled, combined mysticism and magic with scepticism. 

Among the Aristotelians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Georgius Schola- 
rinSj, with the surname (which he appears to have assumed on becoming a monk) Q m- 
?i Mitts (bom at Constantinople—fora time, from 1453 on. Patriarch under Sultan Mo¬ 
hammed—died about 1404), came forward as an opponent of PI ctho, whom he accused of 
ethnic! sm, especially on account of his work, *' rifiuv tntyypaffi iJ (which he sentenced to 
be destroyed). Gennadies had previously already combated the Platonism of Pletho, 
and defended Aristotelian ism. Not only Pletho’s deviations from Christian dogma,, but 
also his attacks on the degenerate system of monasticism and Ms utterances (in imitation 
of Plato’s polemic against the Orphic priests of atonement) against offerings and prayers 
intended to influence God to do things not right, were calculated to excite the indignation 
of Gennadi us- Gen uadi us wrote commentaries on the Isagoge of Porphyry, the Cat eg. 
and the Be InUrytrcl., and translated into Greek various scholastic writings. especially 
those of Thomas Aquinas, and, among other things, the “■ Dc B&V Principiid 1,1 of Gilber* 
tus Porretanus (see above, Vol. 1.* % 94,, p. 3139), which was accepted ns serving to 
complete the Dc Co teg. of Aristotle, dn several M8S., also, the translation of (the greater 
part of) the logical Compendium of Petrus llcspanus is attributed to him ; but according 
to other authorities this Compendium had already been translated into Greek, about 
a.p, 1330, by Maximus Planndes. On the other hand, the same Greek text m another 
(Munich) MS. is designated, and was henee published by Ehinger (Wittenberg, 1397) as 
a work of the Greek philosopher Psellus (living in the 11th century), from which, if the 
statement of this MS. is true, the Compendium of Petrus Hispanus must have been 
translated (see above, VoL L, § 03, p. 404). 

George of Trebizond (1398-1 480), against whom the above-mentioned work of Bcs- 
Siirion was directed, taught rhetoric and philosophy at Venice and Rome. In hi a Com- 
parntfa Platen to ct Ar&toUti# (printed at Venice, 1323) he censures the doctrine of PIctho 
as unchristian ; he charges him with having intended to found a new religion, neither 
Christian nor Mohammedan, but Neo-Platonic and heathen„ and treats him as a new 
and more dangerous'Mohammed ; in Aristotle only, and not in Plato, docs George of 
Trebizond find definite and tenable philosophical theorems, given in systematic form 
and suitable for teaching, George of Trebizond translated several of the works of 
Aristotle, and wrote commentaries on them. 

l beodorus Gaza (horn at Thcssalonica, died 1478) went about 1480 to Italy, and 
taught there the Greek language and literature. He was a learned Aristotelian and an 
opponent of Pletho, though on friendly terms with Bessorion. He translated, in par¬ 
ticular, works on physical science by Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Laurcnttes A alia (born at Rome in 1415, where lie died in 1405), the translator of the 
Haul, and of Herodotus and Tlnieydides, made vigorous and successful war on the uncriti¬ 
cal method employed in history and the vapid subtleties prevalent in philosophy. From 
Cicero and Quintilian be borrowed logical and rhetorical principles. 

Rudolph Agncola (1442—85) studied scholastic philosophy at Louvain, but enjoyed 
afterwards iu Italy the instruction of classically educated Greeks, especially that of 
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Thradoro Gaza. Like Ynllh, Ha fought against scholastic insipidity, drew from tlic 
writings of Aristotle a purer AriatateHanism, and philosophized in purer Latin, IE is 
logxoo-rlietorical work, entitled Pc Dialect ica Invmtfonc, wag founded on Aristotle and 
Cicero. Melancthofi said of it: ncc vera uMa extant recentia wripta dc iocis ct itsu, dialec¬ 
tics mdivra ct hcnplettom Rudotphi fibrin; Ramus also expressed, a favorable judg¬ 
ment on this work. 

Johannes ATgyropulns (who came from Constantinople, and died at Rome in I'iSfi) 
lived at tho court of Cosmo tie 1 Medici, whoso son Peter and grandson Lorenzo ho in¬ 
structed in Greek. He was afterwards, till the year 1470, teacher of the Greek language 
at the Academy of Florence, in which office ho was succeeded by Demetrius Chaleo- 
condylas 0424-1511)* a pupil of Theodore Gaza. Of the works of Aristotle, Johannes 
Argyxopulus translated tho Orgamii^ Auscultationcs Pkys,, Pz Cc$o, I)c Amma } and 
Etlika Ikichom, , into Latin, or he at least revised earlier translations of them. 

Angel ms Politianus (Angelo Poliziano, 1454-1494), a pupil of Christopher Land inns 
in. Roman, and of Aigyropulms in Greek literature, gave lectures at Florence on works 
of Aristotle, and translated the Enchiridion of Epictetus and Plato's Qharmides, but was 
rather a philologist and poet than a philosopher. Cf. Jacob Dlahly, Aageluc Pofttianufy 
tin CulturhUd a us dcr Renaissance, Leipsic, 1804* 

Hermolaus Barbaras (Ermolao Barbara) of Venice (1454- 1403 ), a nephew of Fran¬ 
cis Barbaras and pupil of Guarinus, translated works of Aristotle and Commentaries by 
Themistius.. and prepared a (JoTTvpen&miti JScicnticc A atureilw (it AriMotde (printed in 
1547). Ho belongs to the Hellenistic Anti-Scholastics ; Albert and Thomas were, like 
Avenroiis, u barbarian philosophers,” in his opinion. 

An Arisbotelianism derived directly from the original sources was taught by 
James Faber (Jacques Lcfevre, from Etaples in Picardy, Faber Stapulensis ), 
amid much applause, at the University nf Paris, about the year 1500, He wrote 
Latin paraphrases in elucidation of eome of Aristotle’s works. Reach] in says that 
u hc restored Aristotle to the Gauls," He was, at the same time, a zealous mathe¬ 
matician and an admirer of Nicolaus Cusunus, whose works he published and 
whoso doctrines were of still greater influence on the mind of Faber’s pupil Rovillus 
(see below, § 111). 

Deaiderius Erasmus (1467-1585) deserves mention in a history of philosophy, both 
on account of Ills opposition to scholastic barbarism, and, positively, on account of the 
edition of Aristotle which he assisted in editing, and more particularly on account of his 
having laid the foundations of Patrology by bis editions of Jerome. Ili 1 arms, Ambro¬ 
sias, and Augustine. 

Job. Ludovicus Vive® (bom at Valencia in 1493, died at Bruges in 1740), a younger 
contemporary and friend of Erasmus, exerted considerable influence as an opponent of 
the Scholastics, especially by his work entitled Dc Oeeusie Corruptarum Artinm (Aiitw.., 
1581, and Opera, Bu, 1555; Yaltmc., 1782). Tho genuine disciples of Aristotle, 
Bftjfl Yivea, interrogate Nature herself, ns the ancients also did ; only through direct in¬ 
vestigation by the way ef experiment can Nature be known. 

Marine Nizolius, of BerHello (1498-1570), combated eoholastiaism in his Thesaurus 
Oic&ToTiifimis , and parties laxly in It in Antifxieba rus ftivc (is Ecrt* ■prihcipi s ct rent nttwne 
pb*fo$Ophandi centra p$eudo-phSkaepboe (Farm,, 1553, cd. G + W, Leibnitz, Frankfort, 
1070 and 4074). Nizollus maintained the nominalistic doctrines that only individual 
things arc real substances, that species and genera arc only subjective conceptions by 
means of which several objects are considered together, and that all knowledge must 
proceed from sensation, which alone has immediate certainty. 
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Not only sdiolastdcism* but also the dialectical doctrine of Aristotle himself, woe 
opposed by Petrus Hjimus (Pierre do la Hamce* born in lol<i, murdered dining the 
night of St, Bartholomew, 1573, at the instigation of his scholastic opponent* Char- 
pontior) in Ills /hi imadeerxione* iti Bhtlceiieam ArtetoUMs (Paris, 1534, etc,), which was 
followed by Ilia Institutions Dial. (Par,, 1543), a positive attempt to proride an im¬ 
proved logic, hut of little importance. He sought* in imitation of Cicero (and Quin¬ 
tilian), to blend logic with rhetoric, Ct on him Oh. ‘VVaddingfcon, Eamud, xa «&, sat 
<crit) it sc* <ypin &wtS, Paris* 1355; Charles Besma^c, P. ll, * sseur (lit College <C 
France^ sa etc, scs Icrik, xa mart * Paris, ISO 4; M. Cantor, P PL y dawks* MtiHgrer iks 
10. Juhrh ., in Gelzer's Prot. Mompxbl ., Yol. XXX., No. 2, August* 1807* 

Tho Humanists hated scholastic Aristotehamsm, and* most of all, the Averroism 
prevalent hi Northern Italy (especially at Padua and Venice)* regarding thorn as bar¬ 
barous. Many of them also, particularly the Platonlsts* opposed Averroism ns the 
enemy of religious faith. But soon other opponents of Averroism went back to the text 
of Aristotle and to the works of Greek commentators* especially to those of Alexander 
of Aphrodisiac* in order to replace the mystical and pantheistic interpretation of Aris¬ 
totle by a duistic anti naturalistic one. These men agreed, however, with the Averro- 
ists—who affirmed that there was hut one immortal intellect, and that this was present 
in all the members of the human race—in denying miracles and: personal immortality. 
For this reason, both they and the Averroists were together opposed by such defenders 
of the Christian faith and the doctrines of Plato as MaimUus Fieinus, J, A* Marta* 
Cosp. Contariui, and, later. Anion Birmond, and they were officially condemned hy a 
L&teran Council (at the session of Dec. 10, lfilS)* which required of all Professors 
that they should lenvc no errors., which might be found in the works to be interpreted, 
without refutation. The same council condemned the distinction between twm orders 
of truth, and pronounced everything false which was in conflict with revelation. There 
wore also at Padua pure Aristotelians who were not Alexundrists, but adopted the 
theory of the immortality of souls. Among these was Nicolaus Leomcus Thomsens 
(bom 1450), who taught at Padua from 1437 on. But Averroism was at that time the 
predominant philosophy in Northern Italy, as was Naturalism, which was based on Alex¬ 
ander^ interpretation of Aristotle, among the Peripatetic opponents of Averroism, Mar- 
silius Ficinua says in the preface to his translation of Plotinus* though not without 
some rhetorical exaggeration : il Nearly the whole world is occupied by the Peripate¬ 
tics, who are divided into two seeks, the Alexandriats and the Averroists, The former 
believe the human intellect to be mortal ■ the latter contend that it is one in all men. 
Both parties alike overturn from its foundation all religion, especially because they seem 
to deny that human affair's are controlled by a divine providence, and also to liavc 
equally fallen away from the teachings of Aristotle, tlieir master." 

Averroism reigned in the school at Padua from the first half of the 14th till near the 
middle of the 17th century* though in different acceptations at different times. While 
the heterodox elements of the Avcrroistic doctrine were made prominent by a few, 
they wore toned down by others. At the beginning of the XGth century Averroism 
appeared, in comparison with Alexnndrism, as the doctrine least at variance with the 
teaching of the Church, At the time of the reaction iu the Church it was reduced and 
coniined to the careful employment of the Commentaries of Avcrroes in explaining the 
Aristotelian writings, the doctrines which were in disaccord with the faith of the Church 
being rendered loss offensive by a liberal interpretation. Many interpreted the unity 
of the intellect as meaning merely the identity of the highest logical principles (the 
principle <4 contradiction* etc.). The Avovroists of this later period pretended to be, at 
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fclio anm^iimc, good CatboUcw. Averroism had become a matter of erudition and bon* 
no longer nn offensives character. Numerous impression of the Commentaries of Aver- 
roes give evidence of the continuing interest in thorn. The fixst edition of the works 
, of Averroes, which appeared at Padua in 1472, reproduced the old Latin translations 
made in the 13th century; now translations were subsequently made on the basis 
of Hebrew translations, and wore employed for the edition of 1352-53, which, how¬ 
ever, contains some of the earlier translations. 

The Averroistie doctrine of the unity of the immortal reason in the whole human 
race was professed in the last dOceania of the loth century, by Nicolotto Yemias, who 
occupied the professorial chair at Padua from 1471 to 1499; but in his old age Ilc was 
converted to the belief in the immortality of each individual soul. In 1495 Petrus Pom- 
ponatiua (died in 1523) commenced teaching philosophy in tho same city. In his lec¬ 
tures and works. {l)c immortaiitats ammm, Bologna, 1510, Yen,, 1325, Basel, 1034, al* 
Chr, G, Bardili, Tub., 1791 ; J>a fate, Uberv arbitmo, prmksUimtwnc, prowidentia Ihi 
iifrri quinqiu, Basel, 1325, 1556, 1567 :; De TmturuUvm effectirnmadmirandorum causis s. 
de incantatumibue liber y written in 1520, Basel, 1550, 1507; on him cf. Francesco 
Florentines, Pietro Fomjwnaszi, Florence, 1303; G. Spicker, in an Inaugural Dissert,, 
Munich, 1868 ; Ludwig Muggentkaler,. Incuug. Dissert.^ Munich, 1863; and B, Podc-stA, 
Bologna, 1808) Pomponaiiua rejected the Averroustic doctrine, and recognized the 
Thombtic arguments against the same ns sufficient to refute it, yet believed the true 
meaning of Aristotle to be, not, as Thomas had affirmed, that there was a plurality of 
immortal intellects, but that the human soul, including the rationed faculty, was mor¬ 
tal. For this interpretation he referred to Alexander of Aphrodisiac who identifies tlio 
active immortal intellect with the divine mind, and declares the individual reason of 
each man. to he mortal. By the human understanding the universal is known Only ill 
the particular, thought is impossible without the representative image (v^rd^™), which 
is rooted in sensation and is never without relation to time and space, hence is constantly 
dependent on bodily organs and disappear? with them. Virtue is independent of the be¬ 
lief in immortality ; it is most genuine when practised without reference to reward or 
punishment. Of the liberty to profess this doctrine Pomponatius sought to assure him¬ 
self by distinguishing two orders of truth, the philosophical and the theological (where¬ 
by he, like other thinkers of the Middle Ages and of the transition -period, anticipated, 
in a manner sufficient for the immediate exigency, though philosophically undeveloped, 
the modern distinction between symbolical representation and speculative thinking). 
Consistency in philosophic thought leads, according to him, to the doctrine of the mor¬ 
tality of human souls; hut immortality only ia admissible in the circle of theological 
articles of faith* In like manner Pomponatius disposed of the doctrines of miracles 
and of the freedom of the will. 

At Padua and, f rom 1509 on, nt Bologna, Pomponatins hail an opponent in Alexander 
Achillini (died 1318), who held fast, in general, to the Averroistdc phraseology and doe- 
trine, though pretending not to affirm the unity of intellect iii a sense opposed to the 
teaching of the Church. 

A pupil of Yoxniaa, Augustinus N1 pirns fAgostmo Nffo, 1473-1516 ; hr wrote Commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle, in 14 folio volumes, and Op useula mor^lin ft politico, Par., 1034), who 
at first avowed the A vcrroislic doctrine of tho unity of the intellect, but afterwards had 
the prudence to modify his Aveiroism and bring it into unison with the teachings of the 
Church, and who in 11!)5-97 published the works of Avcrroes, accompanied lay ru- 
futatory remarks relative to various passages, wrote, at the instance of Pope Leo X., a 
work in refutation of the De rmmortfiiitofc ■ Animm of Pomponatius, Since, however, 
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gTeat interest TO felt in these transactions at the Homan court, Pomponatius was en¬ 
abled under the protection of Cardinal Bcmbo (and indirect!y of the Pope himself) to 
prepare Ms Bcfmwriym contra NqJiuni. Interest in philosophical subjects led the He- 
man court at tbafc time beyond the limits of its ecclesiastical and political interest; the 
im ““belief prevalent at the court of the Pope, coupled with a general laxity of morals, 
gave offence to Luther and others, and became one of the causes of that division of the 
Church, which the reaction that soon followed on the part of subsequent Popes, m the 
direction of the most rigid adherence to the faith of the Church, was unable to remedy. 

Sim 053 Porta of Naples (died 1555 ; to be distinguished from the eminent physicist 
Giambattista Porta of Naples, who lived 1510-1 GIG, and is celebrated especially for 
bis work entitled Magia Natural^ Naples, 13S9, etc ), a pupil of Pomponatius wrote 
like the latter, in agreements with the Alexandria on the question of immortality (. Be 
rerum naturali&ue prmcipm, de anima- eb merits kumana, FI or., 1551). Gaspare Com 
tarini (1483-1542), likewise a pupil of Pomponatius, opposed his doctrine. Zimare 
a Neapolitan scholar (died 1532), contributed to the elucidation of the test of Aristotle 
and Averrocs; his Notes were included in the later editions of Avorroes. Jacobus 
Zabarella (bom at Padua, 1532, where he taught philosophy from 1564 till his death in 
15bD) followed for the most part Averroes hi the interpretation of Aristotle. In psy¬ 
chology he adopted rather the views of Alexander, but thought that the individual 
intellect, though perishable by nature, became, when perfected by divine illumination 
a partaker of immortality. ZabareUa was opposed by Francis Piccolomini (1525-1604) 
a disciple of Zimura. Andreas Caesalpinus (lodO-1603, phymdna-m-ordrnary to Pope 
Clement VIII.) took the easy step from Averreism to Pantheism; his God was the 
universal, soul " (“ anima universal™," Qumlwrtw Perip., Venice 1571- Btxmo- 
imm Investigatio Foipat., ik,l583). Zabarella's successor in the professorial chair at 
Padua, Cesare Cremoiiini (bom 1532, filed 1G31), was the last important representa¬ 
tive of Averroistdc Aristcteliauism tempered with Alexandriatao psychology. 

Aix attempt to revive the Stoic philosophy was made by Justus Lipsius (1547-1G06) 
m Ms Manuductio ad Stokarn phUosopkiam, Phymtegia, Stokorum, and other works 
tasp. Schoppe (Seioppius), Thomas Gatakcr, and Daniel HeMsius also contributed to 
the cxegetieal literature of Stoicism. 


Gassendi (1502-1(355) sought to defend Epicureanism against unjustified attacks, and 
to show that it contained the best doctrine of physics, and yet at the game time to com¬ 
mie with it Christian theology. Gassendi’s Atomism is less a doctrine of dead Nature 
tkm is that of Epicurus. Gassendi ascribed to the atoms force, and even sensation- 
just ns a boy is moved by the image of an apple to turn aside from Ms way and ap- 
piuac i the apple-tree, so the stone thrown into the air is moved, by the influence of the 
4 t re achnig to it, to pass Out of the direct line and to approach the earth. From its 
relation to the investigation of nature in modem times, Gassendi's renewal of Epicurean¬ 
ism rs of far greater historical importance than the renewal of any other ancient 
uot unjustly does F. A. Lunge (Gcsch. d*s Materialisms und Krttik seiner 

wh^m 2 T Iaerlohn ’ im ' P‘ 118 se d.) consider Gassendi as the one 

< ay prepcrly be styled the renewer in modem times of systematic materialism 

by ” T Vtd ’ ^ a further developed 

2S1JL of clever man of the world was more or 

i . . 1 dOCtrmes of Christianity, but was generally brought in the end by a— 

^oTlifklLL!^ h .r“ reas ™’ tato ■*"“<»* with theology. Other support - 

a hke tendency were Pierre Charrun (1541-11103), who defined it as man’s prov 
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mco merely to search for the troth, which dwells in tho bosom of God; Francis San¬ 
chez (Sanctius. bom 1502, died at Toulouse, 1033), teacher of medioiue and philosophy; 
Francois do hv Hotlio le layer (1580-1672), who applied the argameuts of the ancient 
skeptica especially to theology, limiting the latter to the sphere of simple faith; and thy 
pupils of the latter, Sam. Sorbiire (161&-1G70), who translated the llifpotypo&tx Pyr- 
rhontft of Sext. Empiricus, and Simon Toucher, Canonical of Dijon (1644-06; of. ou 
him, F. Eabbe, Rabbe Simon Voucher y cJunmns <2<? la cJiuptUe do Dijon, Dijon, 1807), 
who wrote a Histoire AcadCmm&m (Par., 1G0D), a Dissert, d^phdos, Acadcfnica (Far., 
1093), and a skeptical critique of Malebrancho’e iLcherche de hi Verits; and also by 
Joseph Gtanvill (died 1660), Hieronymus Himh aym (died at Prague, 1G7D), and Pierre 
Daniel Huet (1633-1721), and his younger contemporary, Pierre llaylo (11147-1706), 
to whom attention will be directed in the following, second, principal division. 

§ 110. Side by side with this return of learned culture from scholas¬ 
ticism to the early Horn an and Greek literature, stands, as its analogue, 
the return of the religious consciousness from the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church to the letter of the Bible. To the participants in this 
movement, the original, after the authority of tradition had been 
denied by them, appeared as the pure, genuine, and true, and what¬ 
ever additions had been made to it were regarded not as constituting 
a real advance upon the original, hut rather as the result of emascu¬ 
lation and degeneration. Yet they did not, in point of fact, rest satis¬ 
fied with the mere renewal of earlier forms, but went forward to a 
new reformatory development, for which the negation of the (till then) 
prevalent form of culture cleared the way. Acknowledging the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, and of the dogmas of the Church in 
its earliest days, Protestantism rejected themed iesval hierarchy and the 
scholastic tendency to rationalize Christian dogmas. The individual 
conscience found itself in conflict with the way of salvation marked 
out by the Church. By this way it was unable to attain to inward 
peace and reconciliation with God. It could not advance beyond that 
stadium in the religious life in which the sentiment of the law and of 
sin, and of then* antagonism, is predominant. This religious sentiment 
was rendered invincible by that form of Christian morals which cul¬ 
minated in the monastic vows, whereby the moral significance of labor, 
marriage, independence, and of all the natural bases of the spiritual 
life was underestimated; and by indulgences and other means of pro¬ 
pitiation this same Sentiment of antagonism was rather concealed than 
removed. Further, the religious conviction of the individual was 
found to bo rather prejudiced than confirmed by the reasoning of the 
schools. Ic was felt that not the work prescribed by the Church, but 
personal faith alone possessed beatifying virtue; human reason was 
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believed to conflict with that faith which the Holy Ghost produces. 
In the first heat of the conflict the Reformers regarded the head of 
the Catholic Church as Antichrist, and. Aristotle, the chief of the 
Catholic School-philosophy, as a “ godless bulwark of the Papists*” 
The logical consequence of these conceptions would have been the an* 
inhibition of all philosophy m favor of immediate, unquestioning faith; 
but in proportion as Protestantism gained fixed consistence, the neces¬ 
sity of a determinate order of instruction became equally apparent 
with that of a new ecclesiastical order, Melanehthou, Luther s asso¬ 
ciate, perceived the indispensableness of Aristotle as the master of 
scientific form, and Luther allowed the use of the text of Aristotelian 
writings, when not burdened with scholastic commentaries. There 
arose thus at the Protestant universities a n&w Aristotclianism, which 
was distinguished from Scholasticism by its simplicity and freedom 
from empty subtittics, hut which, owing to the necessity of modifying 
the naturalistic elements in the Aristotelian philosophy, and especially 
in the Aristotelian psychology, so as to make them harmonize with 
religious faith, soon became, in its measure, itself scholastic* The 
erection of a new, independent philosophy on the basis of the general¬ 
ized Protestant principle, w as reserved for a later time. 

Oil the phCtaanphicfll n aliens peculiar to the lime a I the Reformation compare,, Especially, Mar, CairiSrc 
Zustt™. and Tuts., 1817. S5 jc completecdlttonaol Luther's Works have been published, as follows:—Witten* 
berg', 153D-5S; Jena, 1555-55, together with two supplementary volnmca pnbl. at Eislcbcn, lSfrMS ; Alicn- 
bnrg, 10G1 Clf. together with supplementary vol. pubh at Halle in 1703; Idlpslc, 17S&-40 I Halle, 17-10-53 
(Watch's edition, the most .complete one up to that time), and lastly, Erlangen and Fmnklork-on-t ho-Main, 
commenced in 182G (GT vols. of writings in flcrman and 30 in Latin had appeared np to 1807 and ten more 
were WAHtibg, after the publication of which this edition will bo net only the most, -correct, but. also the most 
complete in czUtCOfiO). Of the numcroua works on Luther, wo may bore mention, on account of their 
philosophical bearings, those OE Chr. H. Wcisso {Mart. Lath.^ Lcips, 1045, and Die Ch rinto logic. Hu they',*, 
Usjis, ISIS). Mclttuchflioh'* Works, published by his son-in-law, Fencer, at Wittenberg, 1665WW* hare bee n 
republished by EretachnciOer and Bindscil In their Ctnjtus- Itefvrmalarum, Hallo aiul Brunswick, 1331 scq., 
in 3S volumes, to wWcIi ViJl<r ci IndiCtA (Brunswick, 13131)) form n pupplement; Vol. XIIT. contains 

the phflose phi cal works, with the exception of the ethical ones, which may Iks found in VoL xvi; the Serfpia 
Varil Argum&Ut in VoL XX. also include eoino philosophic writings. Ob Milnuchtbuh, com pare, among 
Others, Joachim Camcrarina. Be i-i'n Met narrtUto, 15C0 (rvpubL by Gcorv. Theod. Strobcl, 1777, and by 
August!, 1810)5 Fried*, Guile, Chavakiertetik. .V.'* aft llalle, 1640; Kftrl JlAttbcs, /%, Jlf,, 

Leb&i u?wl Witten, Attcnburp, 1311 ; Ledderhqse, Jf. jjoc/j. s. a ttSMrn u. tmverii Lttutn, Hoidelb., 18*17 ; Adolf 
Planck, -1JW. pr<Bxptor VrrmaiiL^ KiirdlmgLin, IStii); Conatiint SehlottmaTi, Dc PflUippo MlefanchthaK&T&n. 
IffteriiE rqfimnatora comm.. Bonn, 18(30; Bernhardt, MrJanchl&on aft ITaihsmtsUker ttmf Pfi if titer, 

Wittenberg, 1S65; Tansch, Met. ait Schulmann, Rutin, 1868. W. L. q. v. Eberstein has written of til® 
nature ol the logic find metaphysics of the GO-callcd pure Peripalcticliins (Halle 1908), and J. H. oh, Ebwrich 
ia particular of ArLsUhtrLianum anion" the Frutcstanla, fji Tie. mmbl AristoUlta in srfioUi Protatantiti an 
fortuna wetediatmOf san«fld to hft edition (iVittcob. 17)30) oi Lauuo/s Da zarta Arfat. Jbriuna in Acad , 
Paritlmti (see above, Yol J, g 80, p. 860). 

Martin Luther (Nov. 30, 1483-Fcb. 18 t 1540) held that philosophy, os well as 
religion, needed to be reformed. He aays {Epht. Yol. 1., 64, cd. de Wette; cf, 1?. X. 
Schmid, Aic T&urdktA^ p. 4): “I believe it impossible that the church should bo 
reformed, without completely eradicating canons, decrctalB, aoliolastno theology, philoao 
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phy, and logic, ns they aro now received and taught, and instituting others in their 
place," 

The new philosophy should not control theology, “ The Sorbomie," ho euya, 
u hna propounded the extremely reprehensible doctrine, that whatever is demonstrated 
as true in philosophy, must also be accepted ns true iu theology." Luther held that it 
was by no means sufficient to return from tho Aristotle of the Scholastics to the real 
Aristotle; the former was a weapon of the Papists, the latter was naturalistic in 
tendency and denied the immortality of the soul, while his metaphysical subtleties 
were of no service to the science of nature. lie not only expected no help from 
Aristotle, but held him in such horror, that he affirmed: u if Aristotle had not been of 
desk, I should not hesitate to affirm Mm to have been truly a devil." Melanchthon 
also (Feb. 10, 14.97—April 10, 1H60 ; his curious idea of making his Greeked name ruoro 
euphonious by the ungrammatical omission of the letters eh, should be excused in the 
Man, but not perpetuated in practice) shared for a time the fooling of Luther. But 
the Reformation could not long continue without philosophy; experience taught its 
necessity. By merely appealing to the earliest documents of Christianity an authority 
had indeed been found which was sufficient to justify to the religious consciousness the 
negation of the later or no unoriginal ecclesiastical development. But since the actual 
restoration of decayed forms could only have consisted with a state of torpidity (like 
that illustrated in the religious life of the Canutes}, from which the Reformation in its 
first stadium was separated by a world-wide interval, it followed that no Church could 
be built up on tho principle of a simple return to the embryonic state; whenever the 
attempt was seriously made to cany out this principle, the result was fanatical sects— 
Iconoclasts and Anabaptists. A developed theological system and a regulated order of 
instruction were vitally necessary even for a Protestant. Church, but were unattainable 
without the aid of philosophical conceptions and norms, Yet a new philosophy could 
not be created; Luther’s genius was religious, and not philosophical, and Melaiichthon’s 
nature was rather reproductive and regulative than productive. Consequently, since 
philosophy was indispensable, it was necessary to choose from the philosophies of 
antiquity. Said Melancktkon; “We must choose some kind of philosophy, which 
shall be 03 little infected as possible with sophistry, and which retains a correct 
method." He found the Epicureans too atheistic, the Stoics too fatalistic in their 
theology and too extravagant in their ethics, Flats and the Keo-Flatonieta either 
too indefinite or too herotica!; Aristotle alone, as the teacher of form, met tho wonts 
of the young, as ho hod those of the old Church. Accordingly Melancktlion con¬ 
fessed : “We cannot do without the monuments of Aristotle”; “I plainly perceive 
that if Aristotle, who is the unique and only author of method, shall be neglected, a 
great confusion in doctrine will follow”; “Yet he, who chiefly follows Aristotle as his 
leader and seeks out some one simple and, so far aa possible, unsophisfcical doctrine, 
can also sometimea adopt something front other authors. ” Luther, too, revised his 
previous opinions on the subject. In 1520, already, he admitted that the books of 
Aristotle on logic, rhetoric, and poetics, might, if read without scholastic additions, be 
useful u aa a discipline for young people in correct speaking and preaching," In tho 
*■ Uhterricht tter VisiUU&ren tm Kurf&rzten tkttm zti Saeima (1528; written by Me- 
Lanchthon, and expressing the common opinions of Luther and Melanchthon) and iu the 
“ Unterr&M thr Vi&itaUrrm an die PJarrhcrm in Herzog Heinrich's zu BaeJitoi Fiirxtni- 
thum (1539, Vol. X, in Watch’s edition ; cf. Trendelenburg ErViut. zu dm Ekiftcntai dcr 
AriMot Logik) Preface) it is required that grammatical instruction should be followed 
by instruction in logic and rhetoric. But the logical instruction could only be founded 
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031 Aristotle. Mclanehlhon prepared a number of manuals for the use of instructors* 
Classically educated, publicly praised m his early youth by Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
related to Reuehlin, mid on terms of friendship with him, in whose contest with the 
Dominicans lie also took part, it was impossible that he should find pleasure in the 
insipid subtiltiea of the Scholastics. Following the example of Yalta and End. 
Agricola, be went back to the text of Aristotle, but modified and toned down the ideas 
of'Aristotle; his style is more elegant than profound. In the year ICS 20 appeared his 
first manual entitled Compendtaria dialect ices ratio; in 1552 the first edition, of the 
Loci tht-ohgki (in which, with reference to the dogmas peculiar to the Reformation, 
especially the doctrines of original sin and predestination, more rigid ground is taken 
than, in the later editions, while in reference to the doctrine of the Trinity and other 
dogmas derived from the Catholic Church, less rigid ground is taken) ; in 1527 the 
Dialectics Ph. Ml ab emetoro adaucUt- et rccogniba ; in i529 the third edition, entitled 
Dc Dialtcta Lib id quatuor (also in 1533, etc.) ; and finally, m 1547, the Erotmnata Dia- 
lec. (also in 1550, 1552, etc.). jSIelanchthon defines {Dial ., L I r im'L) dialectic as ' 4 the art 
and way of teaching 11 $ he is concerned not so much with the method of investigation 
(since, ill his view, the most important truths are given either in the form of innate 
principles or by revelation), as with that of instruction. Ho treats (conformably to the 
serial order of tho works in Aristotle's Organon: Isagage of Porphyry, Categ. Do 
Intei'pret., Analyt ., Top.) first of the five Procdicdbilia ‘ specif gen ms, differentia, 
propritfm, accidcns ; then of the ton categories or Praedicamcnla: substantia , quantit&s, 
qualita#i rd/etio, actio, passio } quanefo, ubl, sit its, habitus ; next (in the second Book) of the 
various species of propositions, and then of syllogisms (Book III), and ends with tbe 
Topica (Book IY.). He lays principal stress on the doctrines of definition, division, and 
argumentation. He extols dialectic as a noble gift of God {Eroicmata XHaUcticd P, epitiL 
dedicatort'a p. VII.: il L~t mimerorum n&litia et don um Dei ingens cst et ral-de -neccssarui 
from. viUv, ita veram doccudi ct ratiodnandi victm sciamus Dei donum esse et in eseponenda 
iloctriiia cedcsti ct in- inquMtkme t trike tie ct in aids rebus lucassariam ”). Md. de 
Rhetor, Libre Tree, were published at Wittenberg in 1519, and the Philosophies moraUs 
Epitome^ il/id. t 1537 j Melanchthon had previously published commentaries on single 
books of Aristotle’s Ethics. Subsequently (Witt., 1550) appeared tho work: Dthicm 
doctrinm dementa et enarratio libri quinti Dthicorum (Arts toteUs ). In ethics as in 

logic, Melanchthon. follows chiefly Aristotle, but gives to the subject, in the last-named 
work, rather a theological turn, the will of God being there presented as the highest 
law of morals. In his Common tarius de Amma (Wittenberg, 1540, 1542, 1548, 155S, 
1560, etc), as also in his hi it ia dact-rinar jifr psica\ dicta la, in Academia Witcbcrgensi (ibid. 
1549), Mclanclithon adopts as the basis of his exposition the ideas of Aristotle. Mc- 
lanchthon retained (even after the promulgation of tho Copcmicun System, to which 
Oamnder, the greatest of the Lutheran theologians of tho period of the Reformation, 
was friendly, and notwithstanding that he himself confessed tho eminence and sound¬ 
ness ot Copernicus in other respects) the AristotehcO’Ptolemaic astronomy, even 
maintaining that the civil authorities were bound to suppress the new 41 so wicked 
and atheistic opinion.” To the stars he ascribed an Influence not only on the tempera¬ 
ture forties Ido tad um ac Hpudum rcffitlariter qduvias affect^ cte.) y but also on human 
destinies. Natural causes, lie says, operate with necessity, except when God in¬ 
terrupts {ifttorrumpky the regular mode of action. la defining the soul Melanchthon 
defends the false reading i^rAc^ia against Amerbach (l5flt-57), whom the quarrel about 
j^-rcX/^.r.ui led finally to leave AVIttenbeig and to become a Catholic. Psychical life is 
cluasilied by Melanchthon, after Aristotle, as vegetative (tho 0p <itrtnAs of Aristotle), 
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fienaitiye—Including the tk appetitiw and bcemotiva *« r a 

rmcl rational ; to tho rational soul belong the intellect anil the will, 

Mclanehthon includes memory among the functions of the intellect Micro in departing 
from Aristotle), and thus vindicates for the latter a share in the immortality at¬ 
tributed bj Aristotle to the active intellect (iwfr Taiijn:*iii). The theory that ideas like 
those of number and order, and of geometrical, physical, and moral principles, are 
innate, he would not give up, yet represents the intellect as being excited to activity 
through the sonRe*. Of the philosophical proofs offered by Plato, Xenophon, and 
Cicero, for the immortality of the soul, he says: kern argwnenta cogitarti prodest^ sed 
tamtti scuimm^ pair factions divinm intuendm m&. Iu addition to the experience. of 
the senses, the principles of the intellect and syllogistic inference, the divine revelation 
contained in the Bible constitutes a fourth and the highest criterion of truth. Me- 
lanohthon is unfriendly to theological speculations- the interpretation of the threo 
persons in God as representing intellect, thought, and will—or «ww, Gogitatio and 
volufit-cm (i/i (yun sunt httitin ct amor )—he admits only as containing a partially perti¬ 
nent comparison. I he joint author with Luther of the Reformation approved the 
execution of heretics; the burning of Seryetus was a u pious and memorable example 
for all posterity. 11 


Until the rise of the Cartesian and Leibnitziau philosophies, the Peripatetic doctrine 
reigned in the Protestant schools. The doctrine of Ramus—to which a few, including 
Rudolf Goclemus, made concessions—made but slight headway against it. Among Its 
teachers were Joachim Camerarius (1,100-1574), Jacob Schegk, and Philip Scherbins. 
Still there wore some men who resumed the opposition which Luther had at first 
directed against It; among these we may mention in particular Nicolaus Taurcllus 
(see below, § 111) T In order, however, that the impulse to the emancipation of the 
spirit from every external, unspiritual power, and to its positive replenishment with the 
highest truths might accomplish its work in all the spheres of spiritual life, it was 
necessaiy that the Protestant principle should become generalized and deepened} so 
that it might extend beyond the merely religions sphere, and that, even within this 
sphere, the limitations with which the principle was burdened, and which more and 
more checked and falsified the reformatory movement, might be removed from it. Such 
a development was impossible by the way of a merely immanent development of eccle¬ 
siastical Protestantism on tlie basis of its historical beginnings- it was necessary that 
other factors should concur with this one for the production of the desired result. CL 
in particular § 111 and the remarks under § 114 on the genesis of Cartesianism. 

§ 111. The modern mind, dissatisfied with Scholasticism, not only 
went back to the classical literature of ante-Christian antiquity and to 
the writings constituting the biblical revelation, but, setting out from 
the sciences of antiquity, also directed its endeavors more and more to 
independent investigation of the realities of nature and mind, as also 
to the problem of moral self-determination independently of external 
norms. In fixe fields of mathematics, mechanics,geography, and astron- 
omy ? the science and speculation of the ancients were Hi st restored, 
and then, partly by a gradual progress, and partly by rapid and bold 
discoveries, materially extended. With the assured results of investi¬ 
gation were connected manifold and largely^ turbulent attempts to 
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establish on tlie basis of the new science new theological and philo¬ 
sophical conceptions, in which attempts were involved the germs of 
later and more matured doctrines* Physical philosophy in the transi¬ 
tional period was more or less blended with a form of theosophy 
which rested at first upon the foundation of Neo-Platonism and the 
Cabala, but which gradually, and especially on the soil of Protestant¬ 
ism, attained a more independent character. A physical philosophy 
thus blended with theosophy, not yet freed from scholastic notions nor 
contradicting the affirmations of ecclesiastical theology, and yet resting 
on the new basis of mathematical and astronomical studies, was main¬ 
tained about the middle of the fifteenth, century by Nicolaus C us an us, 
in whom the mysticism of Eckhart was renewed, and from whom, later, 
Giordano Bruno derived the fundamental features of his own bolder 
and more independent doctrine. Physics, in its combination with 
theosophy, continued to be taught, and was further developed in the 
sixteenth century, and also even in the seventeenth. Among its pro¬ 
fessors were Paracelsus, the physician; Cardanus, the mathematician 
and astrologer j Bernardinus Tele sins, the founder of the Academia 
Cosen tin a for the investigation of nature, and his followers, Fran- 
cescus Patmius, the Platonizing opponent of Aristotle, Andreas Cae- 
salpinus, the Averroistie Aristotelian, Nicolaus Taurellus, the opponent 
of the latter and an independent German thinker, Carolus Bo villus, 
a supporter of the Catholic Church and disciple of Nicolaus of 
Cusa, Giordano Bruno and Lucilio Vanini, the anti-ecclesiastical 
free-thinkers, and Thomas Campanella, the Catholic opponent of 
Aristotle. The religious element prevailed with Schwenckfeldt 
and Valentin Weigel, Protestant theologians, and with Jacob Bohmc, 
the theosophist, among whose followers have been II. More, John 
Pordage, Pierre Poiret, and, in more modern times, St. Martin, and 
whose principles were employed by Baader and by Sehclling—by 
the latter on the occasion of Ills passing over in Ills speculations from 
physical philosophy to theosophy. The theories of law and civil 
government were developed in an independent manner, without def¬ 
erence to Aristotelian or to ecclesiastical authority, and in a form more 
adapted to the changed political conditions of modem times, by the 
following men : Machiavelli, who placed an undue estimate on politi¬ 
cal power, to the attainment and retention of which he would have all 
other aims in life subordinated; Thomas Moras, the Utopian tbeorizer, 
who sought the diminution of social inequality and a mitigation of 
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i lie severities of legislation ; Jean Bodin ? the protagonist of tolerance; 
GentiliSj the liberal Professor of natural law, and lingo Grotius, the 
founder ef the theory of international law. 

Of several of the natural philosophers of the L.rfta.?.[llt>nftl period, ThrnJd. Ans. lUxncr and ThatM, Silwr 
trr-L-Lt ia tlnnr ihrttritffi tar Geschtehle tier Fkystofoffte im teetlertn ««<f engeren Sinne (Lelcn urid JHimint/en 
beruhmter J’k&slker int 10. w«d 17. dahrh,\ SMtebach, 18I9-S0. Cf, works, on the? history of physical philos¬ 
ophy, mid nMnu^pli^ such as Mu Fiircluippe's GaliUe, Paris, 1S66, etc. The philosophers of law and 
statesman of the same period arc especially treated of by C. von ILultcnboru, In Die VortStifer dee Hugo Qro- 
tin *, Lelpdc, 1SI& Cf, also Joh. Jne, Smavtss, Neuet System ties Tt&hte tier fftttur y Book I,, pp. 1-370 ; 
Historic de$ Heckle tter jflfafwr (of especial value for the time before Grotiiu) S L. A. Warnkonig, ISu-htspht- 
tosophi* ate Xuturlchrc dci IttcJtte, Freiburg im Rrclsgau, 1839 (with new Htic-pagc, ibid., 1S51); II. F. W. 
Hinrioii^, Gcsch* dcr J flechts- und SfaaieprfnCtpten st-ii tier information^ Loip&, 1S48-53; Bob. von Mob I, tec- 
schteku H«d Lffleraiur tier Ssaatswtmtnschqfteti, Erlangen, 1ti35-l!i38; Wheaton’s lltetm-tf of International 
Is:up, and other work* relating to the history of law ami the philosophy of law, and politics. 

The Works of Nicolaus of fJnanvcK published in the fifteenth century,, probably at Basel, and in the 
sixteenth by Jacob Faber StApulensis, Paris, 151-1, alio Has., 13 <m; ft Gorman txunalationof his most important 
works by F. A. ScharpfT, ™ publ at Freiburg in lEkj& Of him treat llarzhcim (Vita A" tic C, s Treves, 
173)0), F, A, ScharptT (Her Card, iV. f?. (?., Mayencc, IS-13), Fr. J. Clemen* (Giordano Dm no Vfut Xtc. Cj is., 
Bonn, iS KJ’i, J. M. Dux (Her deutsche Card. X. r. O. u. d/e Kir chi i. Heite Regensburg, l£17) f Bob, Zimincr- 
mntra {Iter Card. NfC, GusantfS al-i Vorl&ufer Jteibititaenj, from the Transactions of the Acid, of Sciences nt 
Vienna for 1SG2, Vienna: BniuinilUer, 1653). Ja^cr (Her Strut di-S Cardinal* X. C. tnti Hem Ucrzoge Sieg- 
fnund now O^Xrrcicfi, Instruct. lS51)i T. Stftinpf {Die polli, Idcen dev jV, von C., Cologaa, 1SG5). Cf. 
Krona, IVrertcJtatt* (ter Hnrid-ichrifien, die N T , Cl be*a** r, in Nfttunjum's Sertipeum, 1S84, No*. 33 and 31, 
and 1SG5, Nos. 2-7; Jos. Klein, Leber elite 17<inttec/trifl ties Xte. V. Cues, Berlin, ISfiB; Ck-iii, Frld. Brock* 
bans, Xtcelai Cu&tni de eoncitii nniversattepotentate sententUx ( DUs. inaug .) lAipa,, 1S07, 

The Works ef Paracelsus were printed, Bus., 1SS9, Straah, lGlC-l®, and Geneva, of him treat J. J. 

Laos in Vul. I. of Daub and CreuzCr’s StHttectt, Kurt Spnmgcl in Fart &1 cF his Gcsch, tier Arzncil ntidc. Bit 
ner mid Stberin the first part of Hsltrdgesur GescA. tier PAynioi^ Sulzbach, ISl'X Bob. Flndd, ITId. macro* 
n mtefoc&sml metaph ri p&tfbtea ei technics, Oppcnhcim, 1C17. P/d/or. Ifomica, Gudrr^ lEVs®. Eapt Ifcl- 
mont. Ojjerc/, Amslordam, 1GJS, etc. Franc. Mere, llcha. Qpitec, Hhilot, Amsterilam, ifiDO, Cf. on JT. B, v r 
Hclmont, lUxner and Siber's llcltm No, TIL, Fpio:^ h.’b Svttem tier Mcdlcin, IVankfort, lS'iO, and ar. 
Rom metric re. Etudes surf. B. I/elmvnt, Bnixcllvs, 1863. Joh, Jlarc. Marcia Krordand, raearmA opera! rten m 
ideas, hypothesis ef deleetts illlus orcultee virtutie t qua aemina /(tcundai ct ra ffirfepn corpora organ tea 
proaudt, Prague, 1031; Phitoxophla eefiw restUuia: *te mutationibus, <puu in Uniterm final, tte iwrtitim 
untoertt conetltutione^ de xteit n ho min is sscwidttnt naturam cf yrirfcr naturam, de mranone mortorum, 
Prapno, 1(>G3; on Marcus Morci see Gnhniucr, iti Vol, XXT. of Fichte's Zeitech. /, Ph, , Halle, pp, 

S41-2S0. 

CardanuF work, Dt SubUlUate, apjweml Jlr-t in print b 1KJ2, Ills He Varietals Reritm in hi-; 

Arcana UteyniUttle not till after his death, in his collected works: JlterQtnjmi Curdani Mtdiolancn&U 
opsra omnictcura Garolt Rponif, Lyons, IGO-'f. Ctardanus' rule for aolvtnff cciuottoas of the third degree 
found in hifl work (pubL 1GI3), entitled: Art imgna s< de reffulit atae&ratcls. O. 'wrote an airtohiegraphy, 
which first appeared at Das., 1513, and again, continued, lhU$., IS"5; lii«* natural philosophy is roinntety ts- 
poundcil in the abeve-etted Re dr. snr Gcsch. dcr Physiol., by Rimer and Si her. No. ir. Usalifter's F'awrcf- 
laltonc-l Exoterics, in reply to C/s Us ElitoOtiate, mu published Tw., 1557; C, replied In an Apologia, 
which is subjoined to the later editions of hia He Subtflitede^ 

The two fhut Books of Bernard!nns Tetf^Lur.’ principal work. He Xcitura junta propria fVfjtcfpftr, ap- 
peaift^l at Ibiavc in 1505, the whole werk, in nine Book*, at Naples in 15SC, and again ftt Geneva in 1533 with 
Andr, Cawnlpmus' QumtUmes Heripdteticcci certain minor work i by Telerfcis were puhlished together at 
Venice in 1530. An extended summary of hla natural philosophy is contained in tho third jwrt of the above- 
cited Bellrtige of Rixnerand Slbc^r, 

FrancUcxu Patritlna, DiscuesioneeperfpaMtoce, quQrtie ArMoteUen pMtewphte* vniuerK* Mxt&ria aique 
dogmata cum vtterum pkteitls coIWa elefamter a erudite declarantur. Pure I—TV., Venice, 1571—81, Eavjl, 
1531; Xova do ante cr si* pMlosophla in qua A r Motel tea melhodo non per inaturA, Md per lucem fC lamina ad 
prtmam CCtmam aercndUur,. delnd*propria ratrUfi melhodo told in contempteittoncm rente dteintem. poetre- 
mo methodo Pltilonicn rerum unieerailaf a condttore Heo tteducilur h Ferrara. 1501, Venice, 15113, Lend,, 1G1L 
Itixiier and SSber tTf^tof him in the fourth part or the At StUr&ge ” cited tbOTO, 

PetTTUt IbimUR, Stholarum pfipte llbrt OdtQ, Paris, 1505; Sthol melaphyi. IRX* (ptaWordecim, Par., JGflG — 
San-ba• tlan Fa- Hip, Philoivphl.c ndiuralie odts, Arieiatciem u&r. ddOdteim, rni-., 1531 {'also 1GFI).—Claude Gail- 
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knn^ ill Borigavd (or pnwfiaril), C/pniW P^iTJii Sew rfe vttcrum ci pcrtpafeileii pAilQSQphttl tliatogi, Uilme, 
1043—j? h Padua, iiHj.1.— Sen tier ii Ph l V i tte it lx■ rg„ 3 CIS; Opera omnia, Venice, 10-H etc ,—$fGffntu 1 

Democritus t'crttteeen#, Payia, lOltJ,, etc,— Afaipnani cumiisphilosopTdCds, Tonltmse, 103 : 2 , and Lyon a, 1 C 73 . 

Nicolaus TaiircUua, Phflosophue iriumphits, hoc estf, metetphysica philosophandi meiftodus, Qua divini- 
tus inditis menti not in is humanar. rations# eo deducuntur, tit jlrmisslmls indc constructs demonstrattojiibus 
aperte rei verttas eluccscat ct quesdlu ph tla$qph&rttm sepulia f nit aiuftorimir. philosoph{a vicirix ervmpat; 
qttiEJiiianibua snini wf SCXCetlUS CO, quibUS cum reveltdit nobis vCritotc pkilottophki puffnar*. v-tdebatur, adto 
vci m e eondtiaiUur, tU nanjldet solum servfr* 4icdnda sit, sert ejus esse fundamentum, Basel, 1.175' AJpes 
cfcjcr, hoc ci/, Andrets Cctsaiplni Ttau monstrosa ct superset dogmata discusser a skuho; Fmnkf., 1.1137, a 
polemic StfHttpis Arid. 3Ti.taph r> Hanwi,, Be mundo, Amber#, 1G03; Urmuftogjcc, Arab,, J0O5, Be «- 

rum, trlernilaie; Wlttaph. vnfverscdim partes quoilu&r, in quibus pkicita ArislQtcUs, VattCiii, Piccokfmtnd, 
fha.-alpinf, sociekitis Conim&rteensis (tUarumquc euscuitunl w" f cxaminantvr ct refutantur, Marburg, I OO P 
fin X. Taurclhis have written, Specially, Jac. Willi. Feuerlin, Biss. apologclica pro jV/c. TuureUo pMIasopha 
Alulorjlno attoismi H delsmi tnju&te accusato ct tpstus Taurcltt Synopsis Ari&L metaphysics# recetitn. 
annat. eddori- if, Suwmbch?, 1734; F. X. Scluiutl of Sehwar7.cuberg p i'fc. 7te«r. p dcr ersie deutschc Ph ilosoph, 
am den QuoUen, dargcstcUt, Erlangen, 1800, new cd. tin, 1SC4. 

On Carolus BoyBLos, see Joseph Dipped, VcrmtcA Oner spst. Darsleltung dcr Ph(losophle elcs C, B. nebst 
einem kursen LebensabriSS, Wurzburg. 1S0 !j, 


T,1Q Italian works of Giordano Bruno buve been edited by Ad. Wagner, Bcipsfc, ISSU, OlC Latin, in part 
(ospceiallj tho» On Logici, b_y A. F. Gfrtfrcr, Sttittg,, 1334 ; JoftL Br. He umbris idcarum edit nov. cur, Satea- 
tor Tertflni, BorL, ISA 5 ?, On Dnino ef. T besitlea F, 1L. Jacobi (cited below), and Schelling hi his Dialogue en¬ 
titled Bruno Oder dber dart naturliche Wid gotUic As Princfp dor IVnffC (Berlin 1S03), tlLvncrand giber ill the 
above-cited Jlsltrage, Tart ES, St Liz bach, 1S21 ; gu-ffeiis, in his XocJtgeS. Scfiriften, Berlin, IS-Jd, pp L 7G, 
Fallsam, a. Bruno (writlen ill the form of a romance), Hamburg, 1846* CThr. Bartholmils^, Jordan** Brune^ 
Paris, 1S-IG —IT, Fr J. Clemens, Giordano Bruno un<l KicoTaus von Cusa, Bonn, 3B-17, Job, An dr. gcartazzini, 
Giordano Bruno, cin BlutseuQC da mac ns (d lecture), Biel, 3SG7; Domenico Horti, VttOLdt G. Br. T Tier, 
cnee, 1305, CL also M, Carriurc, TJle p)iiUn. Weltanschauung der Itcfarmatiansntlt, Stuttg., 13 -IQ, p r S&5 6cq., 
and in the Zeltxchr, f. Philos,, new series, h i, I t Halle, 18G3, pp. 12^1 T>I; and, on the rchdioti ot hi® doctrine 
to that of Spinoza, SclLaamehmidt, Doearte* und Spinoza, Bonn, IShd, p. l&l geq. 

A complete edition of I ho works of Cai3i3>Jinclla was commenced (never OonipTctcd) At Pario br their au¬ 
thor; but recently (Twin, ISM) the Ope re dt Tommaso Campane&x, ha.vo Imxh published hy Alessandro 
fl’Ac cones prcfaotsLl by mi et^ny on C.’s life and doctrine. Of him treat Rlsner and Eilier ill Tart C of the 
abovrs cited Bcitrage; also BiddaeMnL, VtPz e FilotoJU* <f| Tommaso Campanula, Naples, 1340—43; MAmEeni, 
7 M Sctcnza rar., 13-16; Spnvcnta, in lAo CimtnLo, 1854, and in Caratterc <f Seihtppo 

aetfa FdosojUtltai. iU d Seeds ATT. stna of A’pj/re Tempo, Modmia, 1$R3. Cf. Stri; tor's Brief* fiber Uni, 
,, ' fJ * m /fei &*dnn&es Berlni, ISG-i—fi.1; Sigwart, Thomas Camp, it Seine politischcn Tdeen, in the 

/ terns. Jafirb.y I^Trfi. Ko. II, and Silvcstro Ceiltofanti in (he Archivo stOrico Bp llano, Vol. J, p. 1, 1SC6. 

Lneilio Vanini, Amphmtatrum abtrntE procidentia, Lyons, ldl.1; Be admlrandtx natmec repine? 
Jeerque inertaiimA arcants Ubrl q uatuor. Far., 16IA G n Lucilio Vanfni, <L Bcben und Schick Milt, Chdrolter 
and Meinunffcn dtt L. V„ cine* At hasten trn 17 Jahrh., Ton TV J5. F. t TDc[i>s., 1300, and Emile YaTsse, /l. 
l.,rn Vic, Ml dnelrinc, Ml mart. Ex trait des Mcmoires do FAcad, impirtalc ties SC. tie Toulouse. 

Of Jacob Bilhme's principal work, entitled “Aurora Oder die 3iargenruthe fm Aufffcm&r ™ epitome 
was first printed m 1C34 : the work was published in a mere nearly complete form nt Ainst 1G5U etc Hi-l 
Works, collected by Jhtkc, were published, Amst., lGTTs mom complete ed. by Qichtc], (hid,, 1GS9 rte, ; and 
more iwcntly by K. W. SchEebkw, Leips, 1831—47, £kl efi., 3&Cl seq. oi him treat Adclnng in hla GcscJu tier 
“■ '? Ih Pj 2,0 : murru ****** *'* SchrUUtn, Lcipslc, JS39 ; Dtebrclt, J1 Jf 

K ‘!5L?^ j . : ^ llh ' 7AXAvr ‘ Wl,Uon - ^ B '* 7 '* btn und Etutt«r. p 1S3CS, Mutton mat B.'s Mv*Wt, 

~t«Hg. p iSte; Hambcrger, Die Lehrc deS deutsrMn PMtonptottJ. B., Munich, 1AI4; Chr. Ford. Bor Zvr 
OtseMchic tier proieotanltschen BfyMlc, in TtoeL Jahrh,, 1318, p. 4B8 soq. 1330, p. S3 seq ■ H A. Fcclu^QT J 
B^n^m^tndecineSehfiAcn, Cerlitz, 1867; Alb. Pdp, J. B., tU}F dadseto Philosophy Her Xwhrter 
' li ? " : ' _ ' ^nst-hoft, Beipsjc. i860. iKMlta Claude St, Martin (1745-3^4) translated aevcml of BOtxmeFa 
Works mto French I J/.lnrore naUtante, Zes tmiSpUncfpeS dc tessence ditto*, Be la triple vie dc Ftomme 
omstiom cur Mme, aeec une notice sur J. B, Paris, 1«0. On St. Marlin (who® poems F Beck 
^^a^dtmnomt^Mucleh,!^)^ Matter, « jt. t fncoirnm son 

Parqtifilio, a icum group**, raris. 1S62, 2d cd, 18&4 ac 

, nrst "t Ttam*. IVA^O, hoTC s!aCc „ p tothemf „ t rccent timcs 

cSJSte iSST’S «^ into French nod 0 „<1 into Oonmm by Zicyl,,-. 

iw *££££ ce^"S LZ"y «* »*» t&e- 
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B&tlliir by Hubert vcm Uuhl (GweA. u. litt, dcr StaaisibtttettecAdften^ VoL LIT, Erlangen 1888, pp, EjItWMJlJ, 
who with great cngMiklng talent gb e» a luminous summary of the- nmiilfbfcl opinions or tlid different author*. 
Es|K , ciiill i y noteworthy among tho attempts at tcfntnUon is the youthful coinpojtUloii of T irotlorii-h thu Givflt■ 
Anzi -J/fi ecA 1cir ?iii, on which ek LobUos ilohl (who here judges uulnlrly: although it was tho intention of 
Frederick ill writing the work to furnish on historical wtiiilflfce ami refutation of JJacMavclli, anti although his 
work viewed ill this light is very weak, yet as an oppression of the author s views of the conduct, in ethical uud 
political regards, wlitch brill* a prince whose dominion is already wcnml, and of his reflections with reference 
to his own future conduct as a ruler, the murk U well worthy of attention; Mohl errs in considering the work 
only in the f omter aspect!. Tronddenblirg, JL urtrf A.-JtT., VOTirag sum G*J&AtniS9 F.'* A, ft, QthaiUn urn 
aa, 1835 in tfer fc. Atod, rfer »1w., Berlin, 1856, and Thood. Bcraliftrft, HaodHmcltr* Hath bwi FSntea 

umiFdjfd. Or. Anttnwochtcmaliii Brunswick 1SG-J, 

Thomas Moms, De optima refp, &tQtu deque nova tnsuia Ftopia, Louvain, IMG etc., Gorman fnutsl. by 
Octllngcr. J>Lpa.* 18*10. [The above is contained in Vol. II, of Merc’s Complete Works, Louvain, 15*;. This 
Vol ©ontoiuod all his Latin works. The first, and the only other volume, containing M,'s English work-, woe 
printed at London, 1669.-l>,] On More cf. Rodhsrt, Nuremberg, 1@3^ 2d cd., IS&s and Mudentosh, Zfysoj 


Hir Th. M. f London, 1S30, 3d cd., ISM. 

Jean Bed in, Six {izre* dc fa /vpMWfgiM, Turin, 15 11 (Latin version by the author, lu^Jj : Colley ■■ 
fitplaplomert*, Gorman abridgment, with the Latin tea* in part, Berh, 1811; complete edition from M3, m 
the Library at Giessen, el, L. Nonet, Schwerin, 1 $8L A notice on the history of the work was pnbliriied by 
E . G. Vogel, in thd SfiWiwarn, I&40, Nos, 8-10. CL, OU BoSUn* II- BamiriUnrt, J. H. ci son temps, tableau des 
theories poMlqucs & (1<& idies tconomlqu** dti MbtirtW iMule, Paris, 1S53, and N, I^onchcnflult (presidetti du 
tribunal civil d'Angtft'L Etudes sur J#m Rodin, masUtred ei pubtidtte t Angers, 1S5& 

On Hugo Grotius ef., among the more recent! writer*, II, Men, TF O. noth HfiKn SWc*mten tma 
Schrm «, Berlin, 1800; Chariot B§to* of II. Cr. y Loudon, 1S3G ; Friedr. Cromer, futh^nd Grottos 
mur &UttOe USUI Wizstnscha/l, Heidelberg, 1840; cf. Ompteda, Lilt. Acs VviKemckis^o 1, L P- l ' Cutt1 ’ 

neritochUfihttoiophte. p. 1»3 sen.* v. EaJteuhom, JTf^ ** F^wwito. P- : ^ 

Mohlp Dit Gcsch. zmdLiti. Staateiciss,, I, p.SSDecq.; nartonstain, iuvl^, dec *fch*. GM*bender F- ^ 
1S50, and in Htotaufeefrs mst. pWo*. AM. y Lciprie, 3870 : Ad. Franck, Bu droit d* fa ffuar* ci <l* P&* 

par Orouus, In the Journal dw SamM*, July, 1807, pp. 42^1. The principal work of Groins Okm* 
Law cf li'ar and P-eaerf' has been trsmslnted and annotated by Von Eirehmanu ami published m Ins t 
IffWfotArifc, VdL lb, Berlin, UPCy, 

Xicolaus Cusanus (Nicol, Clirj*pfrfl or Krebs), bom in 1401 at Cusfl. in tbc nrelibi- 
kbopric of Treves, was educated in hia youth among the Brothers of the Common Life, 
studied 3aw and mathematics at Padua, then applied himself to theology* filled eecltrbi- 
astieal olhces, was a member of the Council of Basel* became in 1448 Cardinal* in 11>0 
Bishop of Brixen* and died in 1464 at Totli in Umbria, He occupies a middle position 
between Scholasticism and Modern Philosophy. Familiar with the former, he, like the 
greater part of Abo Nominalists before him, lacked its conviction that the fundamental 
propositions of theology were demons.treble by the scholastically educated reason, Hj-s 
wisdom, ho affirmed, was the knowledge of his ignorance—of which subject he trents 
in his work (written in 1440)* Ik Docta Igndrantia. In the subsequent work* Be lon- 
jrcUtriit, complementary to the above, he affirms that all humiin knouiiig jg mere con 
jeotuxe. With the Myotics he seeks to overcome doubt and the difficulties arising from 
the inadequacy ef human conceptions in theology, by the theory of mans imme kite 
knowledge or intuition of God {intuitk\ fipmdatio, vino sine cMirprehermane, <v,mprv.- 
hmrft j incamprchenMix), a theory grounded on the Neo-Platonic doctrine ibat, the 
eoul in the state of ecstasy {raptus) has power to transcend all finite hmita tons c 
teaches that by intellectual intuition (Jntuitio inteUectu&ti#) the unity of eontnu ic one* 
{rmmkliidui cantradk-tariu m) is perceived (which principle, founded in t ic p < in n 
Dionysian mystical philosophy* had already reappeared with Eckhart and Ins iU^V 1 «» 
and was again taken up by Bruno). But with the skepticism and mysticism of Mco- 
lau ft of Cusa was combined the spirit and practice of mechanical and arfronomi^l m- 
vestigation on the basis of observation, and mathematics. From tic m nonce 
practice on his philosophic thought arises the essential community of his doctrine 
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modem philosophy. In 1430, already, Nicolaus had written a work, I>e Bemra- 
Hone Calendarii, in which ho proposed a reform of the calendar similar to that of 
Gregory. His astronomical doctrine included the idea of tho rotation of the earth on 
its axis, whereby he became a fore-runner of Copernicus (whose work on the paths of 
the celestial bodies appeared in 1643 ; d£, anion- other works, Franz Hiplcr. tfzedaus 
Copernicus, i md Martin Luther, Braunsberg, 1868). Xu connection with big doctrine of 
the motion of the earth Nicolaus advanced to the thcoiy of the boundlessness oi the 
universe m both time and space, thus essentially transcending the limits of the medie- 
yal imagination, whose conceptions of the universe were bounded by the apparent 
sphere of the fixed stars. In the philosophical deduction of his theology and cosmo 
ogy Isicolaus Cusanus follows chiefly the numerical speculation of the Pythagoreans 
and the Platonic natural philosophy. Number, he teaches, is unfolded reason (ratio 
tepacata, and rationale fabrics natural quoddam imUuhms prtncimum)> Nicolaus Cu 
nanus defines God a* the unity, which is without otherness (the f,, the without 

*' * an 1 * uto ^ kohls tho world to be the best of generated tiim-s The world 

Z a s»^°ss^ articulate whole. Every thing mirrors forth in its place the 
u ma-, Luiy lemg preserves its existence l>y virtue of its community with all 
o ^ers. Mans ethical work is to love every thing according to its place in the order of 

5S at ™ Ce thhiMn S subject, object of thought, and 
mt f J e ere) ; “ kemg unites, and conned, he 

ns l ather, Son and Spirit {ah umtaU gignttur i tnitatis atquatttas; connate mro ah 

iiZS'ui Cl M is the absolute 

^SST rrs in ::r of Gotrs pcrfcotioa - 111 b«Z“ 

one with God. I., the God-man the opposition of the infinite and the finite is reconciled 
The Hatoaists of the next foliomiig time, and especially those of them a ho made 
mneh of the Cabala-such ms Pico of MiraUda iLchlL and L!!; ,, . 

of also rnmeteen. Geo**. Venetus (F G’z*7i 7^)^ 

of the work Do harmonia mundi totius cantica (Von 1W\ <*: ™ . V 

3^- ■*« «r fif thc ttszzzz thetr 

at e unt to , 1 mTestls ' a e tl<>n ' wbich »«* being developed in their times. Stilt then: 

attempts to make use of natural science for the control of nature assumed for D, 
mcaX part (as notably in the case of Agrippa), the form of the pS n tiT 
The consciousness—elothing itself in the forms of .nvstieiLJnTfLT, i 

of PhUippus Theophrastus u P d St inarkca 111 tbe works 

(translating the name Hohener or “L 7 called himself 

ff" < bom1483 E^siedeln in Switzerland'^ m t^tSalsbm^^^ 8 /^ 

to reform the science of incdirlnfl - ^ , at fealsbmg). He intended 

-md strengthening of the vital principle ■'! ^’V^tT « “ station 

disease and by the removal of ofisrbici^ <n i struggle with the principle of 

not to ho opposed ~ 

principle waste be neutralized w :L , , 1 n o*ious working of a 

pathic doctrine). The doctrine.; of WOrk “ ,ff (au anticipation of the homeo- 

istry and theosophy To “ “*“"*“* *“-tnre of chem- 

1S74-1037), Job, Jiaptista v : m Hehnont £££2?"*“! Ftadd <* 

CUOUR von Holmont i ailtl bis son, Franc, Mer- 

.he Platonic ^ -ewed 
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Dii'ronjraus Canlanns (1501-157G), mathematician, pliyuician, and philosopher, 
followed Nicolaus Cusanus in blending theology with the doctrine of number. He 
ascribed to the world a soul, which he identified with light and warmth. Truth, he 
said, was accessible only to a few* lie divided men into three classes: those who are 
deceived but do not deceive, those who are deceived and who deceive others, and those 
who aro neither deceived nor deceive. Dogmas useful for ends of public moral* the 
State ought to maintain by rigid laws and severe penalties, When the people reflect 
concerning- religion, nothing but tumults earn arise from it, (Only the openness with 
which he confesses this doctrine is peculiar to Card anus; as matter of fact, every 
Power ideally condemned, but still outwardly dominant, has acted upon it,) These 
laws, it is true, are not binding on the wise; for himself Cardanos follows the prin¬ 
ciple : ih Truth is to be preferred before all things, nor is it wrong for the sake of truth 
to oppose the laws" (peritaa mmtfms ant&pmmda nequo impium duxsrim propter illmn 
adversary legibm). For the rest, Cardanus was a visionary, and full of puerile super¬ 
stitions, HLs opponent, Julius Csesar Scaliger (1484-1558), a pupil of Poiaponatius, 
judges him thus: eum in quibu&dam intxrdum ptm kominc sapcrc y in piui'wm minus 
quods pucro intfUiperc, 4t in some things occasionally wiser than a man* but in most 
things less intelligent than any boy." 

Bernardinos Telesius (bom at Coscnza 1503, died ib. 1588) became one of the found¬ 
ers of modem philosophy hy undertaking to combat the Aristotelian philosophy, not in 
the interest of Platonism, or any other ancient system, but in the interest of natural 
science, founded on original investigation of nature ; but for support in this undertak¬ 
ing he resorted to tbc ante-Socratic natural philosophy t and especially to that pro¬ 
pounded (but only as doctrine of appearances) by Parmenides, Syllogisms were, in hie 
view, an imperfect substitute for sensation, in the matter of cognition. He founded 
at Naples a society of natural investigators, the Academia Telesiana or Cosentina, after 
the model of which numerous other learned societies have been formed. 

Frauciscus Patritius, bom at Clissa in Dalmatia in 1520, taught the Platonic pin31 os- 
opby at Ferrara in the years 1570-93, and died at Homo in 1507. lie blended Neo- 
riatonic with Tclesian opinions. In his Dismssionsa l\ripat, he explains and at the 
same time combats the Aristotelian doctrine* Many works attributed to Aristotle were 
considered by him as spurious. He entertained the wish that the Pope would employ 
hig authority for the suppression of Aristotelianism, and in favor of the modified 
Platonism, the doctrine of emanations of light, which ho had developed. He trans¬ 
lated the commentary of Philoponua on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and also Hermes 
Trismcgiatusi and the Oracles of Zoroaster; his own doctrine was developed by him in 
the work entitled, N&za dc unfocr&is philosophic etc* 

Among those who agreed with Telesiua and Patritius in their opposition to the Aris¬ 
totelian physios and metaphysics, and in the attempt to reform these doctrines, were 
Petrus Itamus, the above-named { § 103, p, 12) opponent of the Logic of Aristotle, and 
Who published (after the publication by his antagonist, Jac, Carpentaria*, of a Desorip- 
tio univcr&w natures Ariatotdt\ Par., 1582) SchtAarum phy$, Ubr , octo, and Scholar am 
metuphys Ubr. qwatU&rdtoim ; also Sebastian Basso, author of Philosophic tuituralit adp. 
Arutotdem Ubr. duodecim, and Claude Guillermefc de Berigard (or Ban regard, who, 
about the year 10(57, held a Professorship at Padua), m his work. Circuit Pisani, etc. 

Ah Gassendi (above, ^ 100, p. 15), from Epicurus, so Senncrt and Magnenua drew from 
J>emoerituH in their endeavors for reform In the department of physics, while Maignau 
followed Empedocles. 

Among the above-named (109, pp* 10-15) Aristotelians, Andreas Croaalptaus (1519- 
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1603}, who developed Averroistic Aristotclianism into pantheism, should here bo again 
mentioned as an independent investigator, to whom animal and vegetable physiology 
are indebted for important enlargements. 

As a representative of the Protestant Church, Nicolaus Tanrellus (bom 1547 at 
Mdmpelgard, died at Altdorf in 1606) combated not only the Averroistic Aristotelian- 
ism of CeeaalpmUa, but also Aristotelian ism in general, and all human authority in 
philosophy (“ maxima m philosophic maeutam ihit&sif authoritas ”), and undertook tu 
frame a new body of doctrine, in which there should be no conflict between philosophi¬ 
cal and theological truth. Tanrellus will not, he says, while lie believes as a Christian, 
think as a heathen, or be indebted to Christ for faith, but to Aristotle for intelligence. 
He holds that but for man’s fall philosophy would have sufficed (dicam uno verba quml 
res cst : sipcccalum nan esset, sola nig uis&ct philosophic!) , but that in consequence of the 
fall, revelation became necessary, which completes philosophical knowledge by that 
which relates to the state of grace. Tanrellus regards the doctrine of the temporal and 
atomic origin of the world (conceived as first made up of uncombined atoms,—and this 
doctrine in opposition to the theory of the creation of the world from all eternity), a* 
also the dogma of the Trinity, not (with the Aristotelians) as merely revealed and theo¬ 
logical, but (with Flatoni&te) as also philosophically justifiable doctrines. But lair? 
Christianity is confined to fundamental dogmas; he will not be called a Lutheran 
or a Calvinist, but a Christian. The appropriation of salvation through Christ is, in 
his view, the work of human freedom. Those who convince themselves that Christ 
died for them will be saved, and all others will he eternally damned. The triumph 
of philosophy emancipated from Aristotelianism and in harmony with theology, is 
celebrated by Tanrellus in the work: PhUo&opMm triumph us, and in other works, 
Kchogk and his pupil and successor, Scherbins, the Altdorf Aristotelians, defended 
against Tanrellus, os also against Ramus, the Aristotelian doctrine; but Goclcniua, 
Professor at Marburg, although admitting some of the doctrines of Ramus into his 
logic, was favorably disposed toward TaurcHus, In general, Tanrellus found little 
sympathy among his contemporaries. Leibnitz esteemed him highly as a vigorous 
thinker, and compared him to Scaliger, the acute opponent of Card anus. 

Carolus Bo villus (Charles Bcudlle, bom about 1470 or 1475, at Sancourf near Amiens, 
died about 1053, an immediate pupil of Faber Stapulensis, see above, % 109, p. Undevel¬ 
oped a philosophieo-theological system, catholic in spirit, and founded on the principles 
p#fNicolaus Cusamis, 

Giordano Bruno, bom in the year 1548 at Nola in the province of Naples, developed 
the doctrine of Nicolaus Gusanua in an anti-ecclesiastical direction. He was instructed 
in his youth in the humanities and in dialectic at Naples, lie entered the Dominican 
Order, but quitted it upon arriving at convictions In conflict with the dogmatic teach¬ 
ings of the Church, and repaired to the Republic of Genoa, thence to Venice, and soon 
afterwards to Geneva. The reformed orthodoxy of Geneva, however, proved no more 
congenial to him than that of Catholicism, and leaving that city ho went by way of 
Lyons to Toulouse, thence to Paris, and from Paris to Oxford and London. According 
to the theory of Falkson {G. B rv.no y p. 2SD) and of Bcuno Tschischwits {Shakespeare's 
Ilamlcty Halle, 1858), Shakespeare became acquainted with a comedy entitled cl Can- 
dilajo t written by Bruno while residing in London (1533-1580), and perhaps with others 
of Ms writings, and derived from them some of the ideas—particularly on the subject 
of the mdestrucfcibiity of the material elements and the relativity of evil—which he 
expresses bj the mouth of the Danish Prince. From London Bruno journeyed by way 
of Paris to Wittenberg, thence to Prague, Helmetadt, Frankfort on-the-Main—where 
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lio remained tilt 13®1—Zurich, and Venice; hero, on the 28d of May, 1502, having been 
denounced by the traitor Moccuigo, lie waa arrested by the Inquisition, and ill 1508 was 
delivered to the Homan authorities. In Home he suffered several years’ confinement 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition. At last, since he remained unmoved in his convic¬ 
tions, and with noble fidelity to truth scornfully refused to be guilty of a hypocritical 
submission, he was condemned to the stake (with the customary mocking formula : 

Delivered to the secular authorities with the request that they would punish him as 
mildly as possible aud without effusion of blood 11 ). Bruno replied to his judges : <l fl 
suspect that you pronounce my sentence with greater fear than 1 receive it. 11 He was? 
burned at Rome in the Cainpofioro on the 17th of February, 1GO0, a martyr to scien¬ 
tific convictions founded on the free investigations of the new epoch. Emancipated 
Italy hag honored him with a statue, before which, on the 7th of January, ISOo, the 
Papal-Encyclicn of Decomber 8, 1864, was burned by students. With the Coperm can 
system of the universe, whose truth had become certainty for him, he Considered the 
dogmas of the Church to be incompatible. And indeed soon afterwards (March fi, 
1615) the Copernicau doctrine, which had at first been not unfavorably received on fcho 
part of the ecclesiastical authorities, was described by the Index-Congregation as 
4 i falsa- iUa doctrina Ptfihngaricjt , Dicinorjuc Scripturce omnino adver.mnn." Bruno's 
astronomical views arc an expansion of the Copernican doctrine. For him the universe 
is infinite In time and space; our solar system Is One of innumerable worlds (for which 
doctrine he also cites the authority of Epicurus and Lucretius), and God the original 
and immanent cause of the universe,"' Power, wisdom, and love are hie attributes. The 
stars arc moved, not by a prime mover (primm motor), but by the souls immanent in 
them. Bruno opposes the doctrine of a dualism of matter and form; the form, moving 
cause, and end of organic beings are identical not only with each other, but also with 
the constituent matter of the organisms ; matter contains in herself the forms of 
things, and brings them forth from within herself. The elementary parts of all that 
exists are the minima or monads, which are to be conceived as points, not absolutely 
unextended, but spherical; they are at once psychical and material. The soul is a 
monad. It is never entirely without a body. God is the monad of monads; he is the 
Minimum, because all things are external to him, and at the same time tlio M aximum , 
since all things nro in him. God caused the worlds to eome forth out. of hirnself, not 
by an arbitrary act of will, but by an Inner necessity, bence without compulsion, and 
henco also freely. The worlds arc nature realised, God is nature working. God is 
present in things in like manner as being in the tilings that are, or beauty in beautiful 
objects. Each of the worlds is perfect Ln its kind; there is no absolute evil. All indi¬ 
vidual objects are subject to change, but the universe remains in its absolute perfection 
over like itself,—Inimically disposed towards Scholasticism, Bruno held in high honor 
the attempt?* at new speculation, which he found in the works of ltaymundus Lulling 
and Nicolaus Cusanus. When treading on neutral ground in philosophy he often de¬ 
fended the art of I toy round us. Of Nicolaus Cusunuft, from whom he took the pt’tfici- 
jnum c<4ntiid$nlk8 oppositomm, he speaks iu his works in terms of groat respect, not 
forgetting, however, to mention that Nicolaus, too, was hampered by his priest's gown. 

Ho was pleased with the new path opened up by Telesius, but did not by personal and 
special investigations follow it himself. Bruno demands that, beginning with the low¬ 
est and most conditioned, we rise in our speculations by a regular ascent to the high¬ 
est, but ho did not himself always proceed according to this method. It was his pecu¬ 
liar merit that he laid hold upon tine first results of modem natural science, and with 
the aid of a powerful fancy combined them iu a complete system of the universe, fl 
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system corresponding with the spirit of modem science. Those worts of Giordano 
Bruno, in which lie chiefly develops his system, were written in Italian. Of these the 
most important is the Ddkt Causa, Principle ed Vno, Venice (or London), 1584; an 
abstract of this work is. appended by )\ FL Jacobi to his work on the doctrine of 
Spinoza ( Werke, voL iv. AUh, 1). In the same year appeared the Ddl 1 Infinite Uniterm 
e ATottdi. Of his Latin works the more important are : Jordani Bruni de tampendima 
arahitcctura ct complement# <trti$ Z/idUi, Venice, 1580; Paris, 1583. De tripliei minima 
(i. q, on the mathematical, physical, and metaphysical Minimum) ct mmsura libri 
qut'nque, Frank., 1591. Pc monadc, numero ct figure. Hirer, item de -immense ct infig- 
urabiHet de innumcrahilibus, sen de universe ct mundis libel octo, Frank., 150L 

Galileo Galilei (155^1041) acquired by his investigation of the laws of falling 
bodies a lusting title to esteem not only as a physicist, but also as a speculative philoso¬ 
pher. Worthy of note arc his maxims of method: independence of authority in mat- 
tors of science, doubt, and the founding of inferences on observations imd experiments. 

Thomas Campanella (bom. at Stilo in Calabria in 1508, died ut Paris in 1089), 
although a Dominican of the strongest ecclesiastical sympathies and a zealot for a 
uni vernal Catholic monarchy, did not, since he appeared as an innovator, escape sus¬ 
picion and persecution. Accused of conspiring- against the Spanish government, he 
was kept in strict confinement from 1590 lo 1030, after which he passed three years in 
the prisons of the Romish Inquisition; finally released, he passed the last years of liis 
life (1634-1639) at Paris, where he met with an honorable reception. Campanella 
recognizes a twofold divine revelation, in the Bible and in nature. In a Canzone 
(translated into German by TIcider) he describes the world as the second book in which 
the eternal mind wrote down its own thoughts, the living mirror, which shows the 
reflection of God’s countenance; human hooks are but dead copies of life, and are 
full of error and deception. Tie argues especially against the study of nature from the 
works of Aristotle, and demands that (with Telesios) wo should Ourselves explore 
nature (De gcntilismo Tionrclincndo; Id mm liccat not am pest gentiles eondcrc philoso- 
phiam ; Utrum Uccat AriMoteU contradicere; Utrum Ueeat jurare in verba magistri. 
Pan, 163G), The foundation of all knowledge is perception and faith; out of the lat¬ 
ter grows theology, out of the former, under scientific manipulation, philosophy. 
Campanella (like Augustine and several Scholastics, especially Nominalists, and like 
Descartes subsequently) sets out from the certainty which we have of our own exist¬ 
ence, seeking to deduce from it, first of all, the existence of God. From our notion of 
God he attempts to establish God’s existence ; not, however, ontologicahy (like An¬ 
selm), but psychologically. As a finite being—so he reasons—I cannot myself have 
produced m me the idea of an infinite being, superior to the world; I ean only have 
received it through the agency of that being, who therefore must really exist. This 
infinite being, or the Deity, whose S£ primalities” are power, wisdom, and love, pro¬ 
duced in succession the ideas, angels, the immortal souls of men, spaoe and the world 
of perishable things, by mingling in increasing measures non-being with his pure being. 
All these existences have souls; there exists nothing without sensation. Space is 
animate, for it dreads a vacuum and craves replenishment. Plants grieve, when they 
wilt, and experience pleasure after refreshing rain. All the free movements of natural 
objects arc the result of sympathy or antipathy. The planets revolve around the sun, 
and the sun itself around the earth. The world is God's living image {innndus as t Pei 
vica $ in t no ). Campanula's theory of tho state (in the Oivitus Soli*} is founded on the 
Platonic Pep. j but the philosophers called to rule are regarded by him as priests, and 
so (in liis Inter works) this Platonic doctrine becomes the groundwork for the theory 
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of n universal rule of the Pope; lie demands the subordination of fclic State to the 
Church, and such persecution of heretics os was practised by Philip II. of Spain. 

Setting out from the Alexnndrisui of Pompon&tius, Lucilio \ LitiLu.L 1 the Neapolitan 
(bom about 1585, burned at Toulouse in 1019 ), developed in his Amphit heat rum 
Prwidi'fttitF, oafl in bis J% v admiiwndis etc., a naturalist-ic doctrine. 

That bo affirmed his submission to the Church did not save him from a rather horrible 


than tragic doom. 

In England it was Bacon of Verukim (1561-16211), above all others. that successfully 
conducted the contest against Scholasticism. Bacon stands on the boundary dine 
between the period of transition and the period of modem times, but may—partly 
since he discarded the theosopbio element and sought a methodology for the pure 
investigation of nature, and partly because of his essential connection with a new and 
essentially modem development-series, culminating in Locke—be more appropriately 
treated of below (§113). 

The natural philosophy of all the thinkers thus far named contained more or 
less of the thecsophieal element. Theosophy became predominant in the doctrines 
of Valentin “Weigel and Jacob Bohrne, Valentin Weigel (bom In 1533 at Ilayna, 
near Dresden, died after 1594; cl on him JnL Otto Opel, Leipsic, 1861) shaped 
his doctrine after that of Nicolaus Cusamis and of Paracelsus, and m part after 
that of Caspar Schwenckfeld of Ossing (1190-1501), who aimed at the spiritualization 
Of Lutheranism In a similar relation to Weigel and Paracelsus stood the shoe- 
maker of GorliU, Jacob Bclime (1575-1024), who by the idea-wbich dawned upon 
him in the midst of the dogmatic strife concerning original sin, evil, and f ice-will 
—of a ' 1 dark ” negative principle in God (into which, in his bands, EckbarPa doctrine 
of the unrevealable absolute became transformed), acquired philosophical ajgnifieimee, 
and, in particular, offered a welcome starting-point for the speculation of Ilaader, Schel* 
linfr and Ilcgel, who took up again this same idea. However, in the development of 
his theosophy Bohmc either seeks to minister solely to the ends of religious edification, 
or, when pretending to philosophize, proceeds fantastically, giving to chemical terms, 
which were not understood, psychological and thcosopbieal significance, and identifying 
minerals with human feelings and divine personalities. 

Nieolo MaccbiavclH (bora at Florence in 1469, died 1527). author of the History o 
Florence from IS 15 to 1494, introduced into the philosophy of law and polities an essen¬ 
tially modem principle, by setting forth as tlio ideal, which the statesman must seek by 
the most judicious means to attain, the independence and power of tho nation, and, so 
far as compatible therewith, the freedom of the citizen. This principle was announced 
by him with special reference to tho case of Italy. With a prejudiced enthusiasm for 
this ideal, MsocMavelll measures the value of means exclusively with reference U>1 iur 
adaptation to the ends proposed, depreciating that moral valuation ofthemwlnchro- 

gards them in themselves find in relation to other moral goods, aco lav 

not in the conviction (on which, among othor things, all moral justification o u ui 111 ’* J J 
be founded) that u means which involves physical and moral evils must nevertheless he 
willed on moral grounds, when the end attainable only throng t V means on u k. - 
the.se evils by the physical ancl moral goods involved in it, but only m t * narrow i 
view implied in appreciating all means with sole reference to one end. Thus narrow ulsh 
is the relatively necessary correlate to that extreme which was illustrated by represent¬ 
ative* of tho ecclesiastical principle, who estimated all human relations e*c usivc j 
from the point of view of their relation to the doctrine of the Church, regarded as abao- 
lute truth, and to the society of the Church, regarded as synonymous with the k.ng< 
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of God. Maoohmvclli mokes war on the Church as the obstacle to the unity mad free¬ 
dom of his country* He prefers before the Christian religion—which, he says, diverts 
the regard of men from political' interests and beguiles them into passivity—the religion 
of Ancient Rome, which favored manliness and political activity. MacehiaveUTs custom 
of subordinating all else to the one end pursued by him, has impressed upon his differ¬ 
ent works a different character. Of the two sides of his political ideal, namely* civil 
freedom, and the independence, greatness, and power of the state, the former is made 
prominent in the ZH&c&rsi sopra (a prima decade di Tito Xdvio, and the latter in II Prin¬ 
cipe and that in such manner that in the Principe republican freedom is at least pro¬ 
visionally sacrificed to the absolute power of the prince. Still Maeckiavelli reduces the 
discrepancy by distinguishing between corrupt and unhappy times, which need despotic 
remedies, and times when there exists that genuine public spirit which is the condition 
of freedom. “ Whoever reads with a shudder M.’s Prince should not forget that M. 
for long years previously had seen his warmly-loved land bleeding under the mercenary 
hordes of all nations, and that he in vain recommended, in a special work, the introduc¬ 
tion of armies of native militia ' f (Karl Kniess, Dos mode? 7 i c IPrieg&wescn , cui Vortrag 
Berlin, 1807, p. 10). 

lu free imitation of Plato’s ideal state, Thomas Morns (bom at London 1180, behead¬ 
ed 153c) gave expression in fantastic form, in his work, Dc Optimo lie ip etc., to philo¬ 
sophical Ihonghta respecting the origin and mission of the state* lie demands, among 
other things, equality of possessions and religious tolerance. 

The philosophy of law and the state among Catholics and Protestants in this period 
was substantially the Aristotelian, modified among the former by Scholasticism aud 
canonical law, and among the latter especially by biblical doctrines. Luther has in view 
only the criminal law when he says (in an address to Duke John of Saxony): If all 

men were good Christians there would be no necessity or use for princes, kings, lords 
swords, or laws. For, what good end could they serve ? The just man does of himself 
nil aud more than ail that all laws require. But the unjust do nothing as they ought; 
for this reason they need the law, to teach, force, and urge them on to do well/ 5 Me- 
lauchthon (in his PMozoplna Morale fflrri dm, 1538), Job. Oldendorp (tte ay u y ^ eiv^e dc- 
mentaris mtreduetfr juris maturate, gentium cl cieiip Cologne, 1530), Nic. Ilemniin- 
{Dclcgc nciturw methods aprfietka, 1503, etc.), Benedict tinkler (Pnncipiorum juris 
libri quinqxic, Leips., 1015), and others, found in the decalogue the outlines of natural 
law ipues netturak}, Hemming, in particular, in the second table of the law, the first 
being, according to him, of an ethical nature aud relating to the vita spirit uatis. (Olden* 
dorp’s, Hemming’g, and Winkler’s works on natural law arc given in outline in v. Kal- 
tenbom’s work cited above.) As in ethics; so in the theory of law and politics, Protes¬ 
tants laid emphasis on the divine older, and Catholics, and more particularly Jesuits 
(such as Ford. Vasquoa, Lud. Molina, Mariana, and Bell a i min ; also Suarez and others), 
on the part of human freedom. The state ia (like language), according to the Seho- 
lasticp-Jesuitic doctrine, of human origin. Luther calls magistrates a sign of divine 
grace, for if uncontrolled the peoples of the earth would destroy each other by assas¬ 
sination and massacre, Li their oilices and in their secular government magistrates 
cannot be without sin, but Luther neither sanctions the resort to private vengeance on 
the part of those who have grievances, nor makes any mention of constitutional guar¬ 
anties, but simply directs us to pray to God for those in authority* The early Prot- 
s ant t octrinc favorable to political absolutism, but was nevertheless conducive 
to the social and religious freedom of the individual, 

ike merit of having vindicated the equal claim of all religious confessions to polit- 
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ical toleration, and of having 1 founded the the erica of natural law and of politics ou 
ethnography and tho study of Jiistory, belongs especially to Jeau Berlin (bom at Angers 
15(50, died 1595 or 1507), Ilia views On theso topics are expressed in bis sSEu Litres da 
l<i Itpuhliqm, as also in life Ju-ria Vmvcrd Distributio and his CdloguiumHq>toplomsros 
dcaMitis rei'ttm subtimium i arcams (very recently for tho first time published eufciro). 
The CcfttcquifWi is an impart isan dialogue on the various religions and confessions, and 
in it the demand of tolerance for all is based on the recognition, by the author, of the 
relative truth contained in each one of them* Bod in’s ethics rest on a dels tic basis. 

Albericua Gcntilfe (bom in loot, in the district of Ancona, died, while a Professor 
at Oxford, in 1611} wrote among other works, Da Icgaiionlhas libri tres (Loud., 1585, 
etc.), Th'jurc belli Ubri Ires (Leyden, 15S8, etc,), and Be justitla beUica (1500). In these 
works he deduced the principles of legal right from nature, and particularly from hu¬ 
man nature ; took his stand with More and Bodin in favor of tolerance, and among 
other things demanded that the commerce of the sea bo made free, lie thus became 
a predecessor of Hugo Grotius. 

Hugo Grotius (Huig do Groot, bom at Delft 1583, died 1645, at Rostock), by life 
work: Ilara liberum scot da jure, quod Batavia compet'd ad Indian commcreia (Leyden, 
1600), in which, in order to vindicate the claim of the Netherlands ns to free trade in 
the Rant Indies, he develops philosophically the outlines of maritime law, and by his 
principal work, on. Jurisprudence, Be Jure Belli ct Boots (Paris, 1025, 1052, etc.), con¬ 
tributed to the permanent advancement of the science of natural law, and founded 
scientifically tho doctrine of international law, or the law of nations. As in the law of 
persons, so in that of nations, or international law, Grotius distinguishes between jus 
natural# and jus volunUirium (or civile) ; the latter is based on positive provisions ; the 
former flows with necessity from the nature of man. By the jus rfisiuititi Grotius un¬ 
derstands the precepts of the Old and New Testaments; from thin he distinguishes 
the law of nature as ay ms liumoinum. Man is endowed with reason and language, and 
therefore intended to live in society ; whatever Is necessary to the subsistence of so¬ 
ciety comes within tho sphere of natural right (and also, whatever furthers the pleas¬ 
ures of social life belongs, a sjuenatarab luxius,. within the sphere of natural right In 
the wider sense). It is on the basis of this principle of society that, in questions of 
natural right, reason decides, with whose affirmations tradition generally agrees in 
civilized nations, furnishing in this sense an empirical criterion of natural right. Civil 
society rests on the free consent of its members, hence on contract. The right to 
punish belongs only in so far to the state, as the principle of the oustedi& soekkiUs de¬ 
mands it; the object of punishment is not retribution {gukepeccetttifil f-Ji), but simply 
the prevention of violations of the law by deterring and improving men (ne peccstur). 
Grotius demands that all positive religions should bo tolerated, and that those only 
who deny what mere Defem even admits, viz., God and immortality, should not be 
tolerated. Still he defends in his He Veritaie Bdigionis Christiana? (1619) the Christian 
dogmas common to the various confessions. The extensive biblical studies of Grotius 
(the fruits of which aro communicated especially in the An not. iti If. T. t Am at., 10-M- 
1640, etc,, and Anne>L in, PI T., Bar., 1544, etc,) are of groat philological, exegcticnl, 
and historical value ; the religious standpoint of the author id a wavering 1 one, reten¬ 
tion in principle of faith in revelation, combined with an actual approximation to that 
critico-hfe tori cal nnd rational is Lie style of treatment which is Incompatible with the 
continued existence of Hiich faith. Chancellor Samuel Coeccji published in 1751, in 
five quarto volumes, life own and hid father’s commentaries ou Grot. tk Jure BMl ae 
Pacts. 
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TERIOD OF EMPIRICISM, DOGMATISM, AND SKEPTICISM AS RIVAL SYSTEMS. 

§ 112, The Second Division in the history of Modern Philosophy 
Is characterized by the coexistence, in developed form and in relations 
of mutual antagonism, of Empiricism and Dogmatism, while Ske|>- 
ticism attains to a more independent development than in the tran¬ 
sitional period. According to the doctrine of Empiricism, the only 
method of philosophical inquiry is experiment and the combination 
of facts ascertained by experiment, and philosophical knowledge is 
limited to flic objects of experience* Dogmatism is the philosophy of 
those who believe themselves able in thought to transcend the limits 
of all experience, and to demonstrate philosophically the fundamental 
doctrines of theology, in particular the doctrines of Clod's existence 
and of the immortality of the human soul—and who have not, there¬ 
fore, through critique of the faculty of cognition, been brought to deny 
the possibility of transcending in speculation the sphere of experience* 
Tire principle of Skepticism is universal doubt, or at least doubt with 
regard to the validity of all judgments respecting that which lies 
beyond the range of experience* It differs from the later Critical 
Philosophy in not recognizing, on the ground of a critique of the 
reason, the existence of a province in accessible, indeed, to human 
reason, but whose existence is rendered sure on other grounds* 

On the philosophy ol this period, cf.—besides the sections relating tlicrtto in the larger historical 
work* citea above (pp. 1, S), as also the Gctcli. efcw IS. Jahrhundert6 i by ScHIojwt, and other iib-toric&l works 
—especially Ludw. Feuerbach* Gtsch. (Ur netMTOtt 1Vdloaopht* mm BctCO Ms Sfrfnom, An:-,bach, 1SJ3, Sd cO., 
ISi l, together with his works which relate e-FpeoiaUy to Leibnitz and Eayk?; Daijliron, E&sai sur rhm. dt la 
pftilos. ati XVIIme sdcU, Tat., 1S-1G; Do. tiu XVUImt &licte, Par.* 1S5S-G4. 

The foregoing' definitions belong to Kant. The histone correctness of Kant's 
characterization of the types of philosophy which next preceded Ilia own, may and 
must bo admitted* even though Kant's philosophical standpoint be no longer re¬ 
garded as philosophic truth or as the absolute standard of measurement for earlier 
systems* Kant s Criticism does not restrict the means of knowledge in philoso¬ 
phy to experience ; it- only declares that the objects of that knowledge are contained 
solely within the sphere of experience. 

It is true that Empiricism proceeds ' L dogmatically '* in this more general sense; 
that it founds itself on the belief that the objective world is not absolutely beyond the 
reach of our faculties ol knowledge, but that it is, on the contrary, cospiizable so far 
aa out experience reaches, Eyb Empiricism does not for this reason fall within the 
definition of Dogmatism as above given—the definition which since Kant’s time it has 
been customary to connect with this word. Nor is it a more pertinent objection to 
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tho ftbcuTO definition^ tint tlie conception of Empiricism is rendered too narrow, being 
applicable only to tho eeliool which prevailed from Bacon to Luckc ; it applies no 
to the Sensualism Of Condillac find the Materialism of Htflbnoh, by which philosophical 
knowledge was limited, m both form and context, to tho Empirical. “Realism” and 
41 Idealism,” however, nre terms of very indefinite and wavering signification. 

To the empirical school belong Bacon and Hobbes and several of their contem¬ 
poraries, Locko and the English and Scotch philosophers, whose doctrines, whether 
similar or opposed to his, were more or less nearly related to his doctrine, the 
French. Sensualists and Materialists of the eighteenth century, and in party also, tho 
leaders of the German (t clearing-up^ period. Tho Ckntyphied of the dogmatic school 
were Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. Skepticism reached its culminating point in 
Hume. That Spinoza Is to be classed among tho dogmatists, is correctly remarked by 
Kant, who, in a note to lhs essay entitled, ** Was hdssi Rich im JDenkcn orkniircit? 
says that Spinoza proceeded so dogmatically with reference to the cognition of super¬ 
sensible object?, that ho even vied with the mathematicians in tho rigor of hia demon.- 
strations. Of. below, % 120* 

Since the philosophers of these different directions exercised nti important reciprocal 
influence on each other, it Is scarcely possible to present the whole history of each of 
the principal schools in uninterrupted sequence ; the chronological order will, therefore, 
so far as it corresponds with the gcnctical, be the more appropriate one. 

§ 113, Bacon o£ Verulam (1561-1626) stripped off from natural phi¬ 
losophy the theosophical character which it bore dining tho Transitional 
Period, and limited it in its method to experiment and induction. 
The fundamental traits of this method he made a part of the phi¬ 
losophic consciousness of mankind, as emancipated in its investiga¬ 
tions from the restriction to any particular department of natural 
science* He thus became the founder—not, indeed, of the empirical 
method of natural investigation, but—of the empirical line of modern 
philosophers. It was Bacon’s highest aim to increase tho power of 
man by enlarging the range of his knowledge. Just as the art of 
printing, powder, and the compass had transformed civilized life, and 
given to modern times their superiority over all preceding ages, so 
through ever new and fruitful discoveries tho new path once opened 
was to be consciously pursued still further; whatever was conducive 
to this end was to be adopted and fostered, and that which would lead 
away from it was to be avoided* Religions controversies, says Bacon, 
arc pernicious. Let religion remain untouched, but let it not (after 
the manner of the Scholastics) be mixed up with science; the min¬ 
gling of science with religion leads to unbelief, and the mingling of 
rcl igion with science, to extravagance. The jmnd must he freed from 
superstition and from prejudice of every kind, in order that, as a 
perfect mirror, it may so apprehend things as they are* Knowledge 
must begin with experience* It should set out with observation and 
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experiment:, whence through induction it should rise methodically 
first to propositions of inferior, and then to others of higher generality, 
in order finally from these to redescend to the particular, and to arrive 
nt discoveries which shall increase the power of man over nature. 
Bacon’s historical significance arises from the following facts : that he 
indicated some of the essential ends and means of modern culture ; 
that lie vigorously—though one-sidedly—emphasized the value of 
genuine self-acquired knowledge of nature; that he overthrew the 
Scholastic method of beginning in philosophy with conceptions and 
principles supposed to be given by the reason or by divine revela¬ 
tion, and with it the disputatious, inexpertmental science which was 
founded on this method; and that he indicated the fundamental 
features of the method of experimental, and inductive inquiry. 

The development by Bacon in detail of the principles of his 
method, though containing some important merits, was in many 
respects a failure; and his attempts by personal investigation to apply 
in practice the method for which he had found Ihc most general 
philosophical expression, were rude, and not to be compared with 
the achievements of earlier and contemporaneous Investigators of 
nature. Bacon narrowly over-estimated the importance of the ma¬ 
terial elements of civilization, lie attempted to supply the want of 
religions and moral culture on his own part, by an unconditional 
sub mission to dogmas to which he was himself indifferent, and by 
seeking after power with little reference to the means which he might 
employ. For this he paid the penalty in disgraceful weakness of 
character. 

Hobbes (15SS-1079), the political philosopher and friend of Bacon, 
developed, in application of Bacon’s principles, a theory of the state 
as founded on the unconditional subordination of all actions and even 
of all opinions to the will of an absolute monarch. Ignoring the 
power of public spirit in political affairs, whereby the union of free¬ 
dom and unity is rendered possible, Hobbes regarded this form of 
absolutism as the only means by which it was possible for man to 
emerge from his natural state, a state of universal war. Hobbes 
older contemporary, Herbert of Cher bury, founded a form of ration¬ 
alism, the basis of which was a universal religion, or religion of na¬ 
ture, formed by abstraction from the positive religions, and regarded 
as containing alone the elements of all religion. In the next-succeed- 
ing period there prevailed among the English philosophers a renewed 
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Platonism, equally removed from the Aiistotelianism of tlie Scho¬ 
lastics aiul from tlie naturalism of Hobbes, but friendly to mysticism 
and in part also to Cartesianism, Sorue, like Joseph Gkmvillc, 
iiu ored skepticism in science, in order to assure religious faith against 
all attacks. 

The first., draught or Baean's work, D& DtgnUate ti Augment;# Sckntiarum, written in English, find 
published, under tho tide, The Two Book# <f Francis Bacon on the Prqjlciencc ami Advancement of Learning, 
D lei lie an d Hitman, Loud.., Jtkl-5. The Batin version, much more full and elaborate, appealed, ibid. 1G23, 
Leydcirv, 1 &j 3, Straaburg, ebe., and in the German transl. of Job. Ilenm Fflmgstcu, Festh, 1708, In the 
year 1C12 appeared the work. Cogiia&x et Ft«i, which was subsequently worked oyer Into tho A'oeum Or- 
ganum Seientlarum, first publ.., Loudon, lC£t), and very frequently rince then; recently, LeLpslc, 1 :-;.L7 and 
im i trandated into German by G. W. Bartholdy, Berlin, 1703. and by Erilck, Lcipsic, 1830. The mstxtts. 
Moral, Economical, and Fa tit leal, which appeared feat in 15D7, have in recent times been edited (net to men¬ 
tion other editions) by W. A. Wright (Land. 1SG8), and Rich, WlmteSy (ftth aL, Loud. 1804 [reprinted at 
New York*—IV.]); their title in the Lntin translation i& Scrtnones Fideies. Bacon's Worts, collected by 
WiLiliam Itawluy, imd nccouipanitnUvith n biography of Bacon, Were published at Affikt, ill 1GG3, and atFrank- 
fort-on-the-M., 1085; a com pie ter edition wns that of ITflllot, likewise acoommpaiued with n biography, Bond* 
17-Hj and HCb. Latin editions <d his Worbu have appeared at Prmit. I860, Amst, lGS-i, Loips. t j$04, by- 
den, 1505, and Aflwfc, 1730. French od. by P. Riaux: LEuvres de Bacon, Puna, 1852t The moat recent odR 
tiona of hio Works am those of Monltagur, London, lS3o-3-l, Hem? &■ Bohn, London, 1S-1C, and it, R. Enr« , j, 
Spedding, and T>. I>, Heath, London,. 1S5S-59, with a supplement (Tolu. Y U I. and IX o£ the Wori f) entitled : 
The Letter# ami Life of Francis Bacon, including an hVs occasional TFort-s, ttcicly collected, revised ami set it- 
chronological order, with a commentary biographical ami historical, by James Spalding, London, 1802-08. 01 
thenumerous works on Bacon may bo mentioned the following] Anet lyse do la phtlowphte da chanccliiet 
Francois Bacon, twee m ulc y Leyden, 1758 and 177$; J, B. de Vnuzcllcs, IT!,voire, de la tied de# overages de 
Fr. Bacon, Paris, 1833; Jo-s. de Miiistrc, Fxamcnde lapAUoecpMe de Bacon, Far., 1830, 7th, ed., Lyons and 
Baris, 1SC& Sth «1., ttw., 18GS; Macaulay, in the Fdinft. ficoieic, 1837, translated into German by Btilau, 
Lol ps,, I&50; John Campbell, Tits. Lite* of the Lord Chancellors of England, voE. LL, London, 1$15, chop, £1; 
iL Kapler, Lord Bacon and Sir U alter llatefgK Cambridge, 1858; Charles de mmsunt, Bacon, sa vie, son 
letups, sa philosophic it son influence JtiVju'a 06$ jour?, Sd Cel, Far., iSdS, new edition. JSCS; Kuno Fischer, 
Franz Baco von random, ate Tiealphilosophte und Uir Zeftafter, Lelpsic, 1850, translated into English by John 
Oitmford, Loti don l$5i; cl. J. 11. Meyer, B.'s Uttilsmus naclt A', jFjgsclIfcr, lllicudf and Cl 1, de Bdmnsat, in 
the Zttchr.f. PF ii, ph, KrU.y K. S. Y<;|, 35, I860, pp, ai3-^17; K. F. H. Marx, Franz B. und das letste Zlet 
tier amttcAen Eumt, in the Abh. tier *. Gts. tier Wise, su Cotltngcn, Yah IX., 1860; C. B Cmik, Lord Bacon, 
his Writings ami his Philosophy, now edition, London, 1880 ; H, Bison, The Personal History of ten d Bamn t 
from unpublished letters and documents, London., 18411, an attemirt to defend the cluiKietcr of Bacon, i.o which 
reply was nnido In Lord Bacon' 1 # Life and Writings, On Answer to Mr. IT. Dixon's Pees. Sitt. of L. JT„ Ren,, 
don, 1801; Ado-11 Bas.-cn, Montaigne and Bacon, In the Archtu f ndtero Spt\ w, LUt., XKXI., pin. 251-270, 
Cehcr B:# i ulssemehdfiUche Princfpten, Frogramm der LoutscnsL Bealtxhule zu Berlin, Antuma 1800; 
Justus von Liebig, Ether Francis Bacon voti Vcridam wtd die Jfcihadc der FaturfortChung, Munich, 1S63. 
Riiasoh and Liebig dS-spwtc (in irart after the precedent by Bnrwiiter, Whcircil, and Others) the opinion tliat 
rtrn.?oii cither founded, practised, or even properly [adicoted tho method of modern natural investIgatlon. That 
Which both of them censure in Btuxm, Is almost wlthcmt orceptlon justly censured ; but his positive merits l he 
emphtudii tatd by him on natural science ay a val uable element of general civilization, and hfidoigiuatlba c?f tho 
penr^ral priucEplea ol Inductive inquiry, have been with equal justice emphasized by others:.. c, ^iffWalrt, Fist 
Philomph vtull eist FalUyfarscher tiber B r , in Haym'a Prem*. JaArb., VoL XII., No. S, Augnat, 1889; of. hist 
nnmvet to a rejoinder by Rltblg pnbl. in the Augsb. Ally, ZcUung, in PfCUSS. dahrb., XIII., No, 1. Jnn. 1851 ; 
IIe5nr - mor, letter B r and die Verbindnng der Philosophic mU tier FntUneiss,, Erlangen, 1864 (1803), E. 
WahlwOl} ft. u. V. und die Beschichte der FatUmrLtscnschqfl, In the ft. Jdhtb.f, Pel, u. Lilt., Vol. IX., No. 

.1, U«c„ 1838, und Yob X., Nn, % Fcbr. p 1«H. G«0tR« Henry Lowe* KVyS, Sn hid work on Aristotle, p, 113 
(London, 1851, Gorman transl. by Caros, Ltipsie, 3885) : “Grandly as Bacon tmccs tho various streams of error 
to their source*, he i.i hiragell bomo along by these very strenma, whenever ho quits the [KislMon of a critic and 
altempu l* investigate tho order ol nature for himself." Alb. Dt*sjnrdLnu, Ih: Jure apml Ftimotseum ft.. Fur., 
J^RJ, Const S-chlottmann, Jt.'s tehre oon den Ittoien und thro Bctieutnng fur die Oegcnicdrt, Tu Gclzm’^ 
l ivt. JfomdsltJ., ) cl. 21, Ft-l»r, 18(13; Th. Mens, it.'a Stellung fn dm* Culturg^tchtcftte, in Gclaer’s Pent. Me. 
nouthi., Vcb ai, Ko. 8, Bopt, 3851 ; If. v. Bamberger, Ether ft. ft. V, bet. vom medtclnfadlen Standpunkte, 
luzburgcr OratnlatfonmcArifl turn &0t UahtHgen jubitilutn tier UntccrsitUt sn BV-:n, Wurzburg, 
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EcJ. Chfiignc et Gh. I." fr\jlu£nce <ieij travaux dc H. cf. T”. cl dt IteBoarl&t la marctie tie 

rcspril, /tvmaiUy Bordeaux, JHG5 ; Karl Griiniiiper, Ltehtg wider L'aco, [ 6?. Easel, 1SGG. Aug. Dorncr,. 

&Q HaconiG JPhtloiophia (fiuitiff. Divert.), Betlill, l£fiT, 

The Works of Hobbes, in collection mode by himself, were published in Latin, Anirt., I CCS ; Ike first 
£n£lhh oomplate edition of hie moral find political Works njiijcnrcd at London, in 17$Q + [Complete works 
Moleaworth oil,, 1G vols., Bond., 183EU1S5&.] Koliocs respecting the life oE Hobbes me found partly in bis 
own writings, portiOalttdy ill his Autobiography (The U/c of Tltomwi IIsjbbt-% zorlttsu by fi-tmgejf irt a Z&Hti 
i ocirt-, ami Ifvitwklled into English, Loud., 1G^0), asul | m rt Iy in the COWi'DiHlLon published by liichnrd 
IlatbUrst, entitled i 7?t, If, AnffU JfatmwbiirteitXiA Vila, Crnolopoll a pud. ElcuOteriutn AJifjUcmtn^ 3081; 
among tlio histMijms of philosophy Bnhlc treats minutely of the life, works, and doctrine of Hobbes, GewzA t 
(iSr wwffert P/ft/osfljjA fc, Vol. III., ®tt f 1602, pp. 223-035. A monograph on his theory of the state, written 
by Heinrich Nkdcholcr, hag boou |m bibbed by Kytn, Zurich, 1SGS-. 


Francis Bncon, son of Nicholas Bacon, the Keeper of the Great Seal of England, 
was bom at London on the 23d of January, ISM. He studied at Cambridge, passed 
two years in Paris as companion of the English ambassador, and afterwards practised 
law. Thus prepared, he entered Parliament in 1595, and became in IGQ-i the salaried 
legal adviser of the crown, in 1(317 Keeper of the Great Seal, in 1019 Lord Chancellor 
and Baron of Vemlam, and in 1020 Viscount of St. Albans. But in 1G21, having been 
condemned by Parliament for receiving bribes, be was deprived of all his offices, and 
thenceforward he lived in retirement at Ilighgatc until his death, which took place 
April 9, 1026, 


bacon’s plan for the reorganization of the sciences embraced, in the first place, 
;l general review of the whole field of the sciences (or the globus tntdkcliialui), next the 
doeirine of method, and finally (he exposition of the sciences themselves and their 
application to new discoveries. Accordingly the general work to which Bacon gives the 
name of Iru&auraiio Magna begins with the treatise Be Bigaitatc ci Angmenti* JSckntm- 
rum. To this is joined, as the second principal part, the Novum Organmi. But to 
the exposition of natural history (which. Bacon regards as verm induction^ &uppdkee sive 
Vylca) and to the explanation of natural phenomena, as also to the work of furnishing 
a catalogue of inventions already made and directions for the discovery of now ones 
Bacon only made isolated and incomplete contributions. The Sylva Sylvartm (coUoe- 
tron of collections of materials) &£ve Ilist&ria JYtiiturali#, first published sifter bis 
death, is bis most important work on Natural History, as is, in the department of 
the interpretation of nature, Ids theory that beat is a species of motion (namely, 
expansive motion, whose tendency is to ascend, which extends through the more 

diminutive parts of bodies, La cheeked and driven back, and takes place with a cer¬ 
tain rapidity). 

IlistoiT,■according to Bacon, rests on the faculty of inemoiy. poetry on the imagination, 
;tu philosophy or science proper on t.lie understanding. Bacon divides histoiy into Ilia 

i f na , - , hat “ ralh - Ia connection with tic former he mentions especially, as 

desiderata, the history of literature and tlic history of philosophy, roetrv he divides 
into epic, dramatic, and allcgon co-dldactic. Philosophy has for its objects Cod. man, 
and nature (Phiioiophia ebj return tlipke: Dens, natura et homo/ permit i! at,(cm nature 
lutdhctuni nostrum radio (hrecto, l)eus a,item, propter medium inayuate radio tantum 
nfiaeto, ipse wo homo s,linnet ipsi monstratur cl exhibetur radio redem). In so far as 

naLralTr v-"*, « d<f , riVe ' 1 ^ revelati <™, » * act knowledge, but faith; hut 

natural or phdosophmal theology is incompetent to ground any affirmative knowledge, 

nlthotifeh .t is sufficient for the refutation of atheism, since the explanation of nature 
y p I . sieal causes is incomplete without recourse to divine providence. Says Bacon: 
Jo 11 w S °f. F lk ‘ SOpl,y may perchance move one to atheism, hut fuller draughts 
t ’ aok to rcligioii T> (leva gustut in philosophic, movers fortemc ad atheism,,,,,, sed 
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pbmiorea toitstw ad rdigumcm rodtwcre), Aa ia God, so also, according to Bacon. ia tho 
spirit {xpirativlittji}) which God has breathed into maa, scientifically incognizable ■ only 
the physical soul, wliich ia a tliiu, warm, material substance, ia an object of scientific 
knowledge, PMtasopMa pvima or scientia ti nuctrmlis develops tho conception?! and 
principles which, lie equally at the foundation of all parts of philosophy,, such ns the 
conceptions of being and non-being, similarity and difference, or tho axiom, of tho 
equality of two magnitudes which are each equal to a third. The object of natural 
philosophy is either tho knowledge, or tho application of tho knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and is accordingly either speculative or operative. Speculative natural philoso¬ 
phy, in so far as it considers efficient causes, is physics ; in ?o far as it considers ends, 
it is metaphysics. Operative natural philosophy, considered as the application of 
physics, is mechanics; as the application of metaphysics, it is natural magic. Mathe¬ 
matics is a science auxiliary to physics. Astronomy should not only construe phe¬ 
nomena and their laws mathematically, but explain them physically. (But by Ms re¬ 
jection of tho Copcmican system, which lie regarded as an extravagant fancy, and by 
undervaluing mathematics, Bacon closed the way against the fulfilment by astronomy 
of the latter requirement.) The philosophical doctrine of man considers man either hi 
his isolation,, or as a member of society; it includes, therefore, anthropology (pJdtmophia 
Humana) and politics {philw&pMa c spills). Anthropology is concerned with the human 
body and the human, soul. Psychology relates, first of all, to sensations and motions, 
and to their mutual relation. Bacon ascribes to all the dements of bodies perceptions, 
which manifest them selves by attractions and repulsions. The (conscious) sensations 
of the soul arc, according to Bacon, to be distinguished from mere perceptions, and he 
demands that the nature and ground of this difference be more precisely investigated. 
After anthropology follows logic, or the doctrine of knowledge, whose end is truth, 
and ethics, or the doctrine of the will, whoso object is the good (the welfare of the 
individual and of tho community ■—Uujka ad ilhimintiUoni# puritatem t cthfca ad liber® 
wAuniatte directions, servit). As tho hand is the instrument of instruments, and the 
human soul the form of forms, so these two sciences arc the keys of all others, Tho 
object of ethics is “ internal goodness ” (bon it as interna), that of politics (phUosophia 
chilis) is * : external goodness in intercourse, business, and government” {bo nit ax externa 
in cam)£rmt{&nibitit t negotiU ct regimino sivc imperio). Bacon demands that politics 
should net bo treated of 1>y mere school-philosophers, nor by partial jurists, but by 
statesmen. 

Bacon develops the doctrine of method in the Novum Organon. He desires to 
show how wo may attain that knowledge of the laws of nature, tho practical ap¬ 
plication of which augments tho power of man over nature (Ambit ia (sapientis) 
rdiquh mnior cdque augaitioj\ at: humani generis ip$iu& potentiam it imperium 
in rerum univetxitatem instaurarc ct ampUficara conari ariibuS ct scientiis, cujm qni- 
don potent im et imperii usual sana deiiuU rdlgh gubcrnct.—Phpski at, von dis- 
putando adveraarium, sed nafurctm operand# ■cinecrc}, Science is tho image of 
reality (Schit Ha nifuj aUud cat, quam veritatis imago / Siam veritas csscndi ct veritas 
cogncmmdt idem swat, nm plus a se invkcm difl'erunt, quam radius direct us ct 
radius rcjlcrus. —JZYx. donum cst ter a pdiilosophia, qtm mundi ipsius toccs quam fide- 
UrnimG reddit ct vduti dictanto mttndo consaripta est, ncc quidquam do propria adtfit, 
sed tan turn iter if t ct rwonat)* 

In order faithfully to interpret nature, man must first of all rid himself of the 
Idols (phantoms), i. c. of the false notions, which flow, not from the nature of the 
Objects to he known, hut from man's own nature. The deceptive modes of mental 
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representation (in particular the imtb ropomorph i$ ins)* which are founded in every 
roan's nature, e. $. the substitution in physics of final causes for efficient causes, 
are called by Bacon “idols of the tribe*” those arising from individual peculiarities* 
“ idols of the cave,” those caused by human intercourse through the aid of language,, 
“ idols of the forum,” and those which are the result of tradition* “idols of the 
theatre. ,p The doctrine of the idols in Bacons New Organon has a similar significance 
to that of the doctrine of fallacies in Aristotle's logic; in the doctrine of the l< idols of 
the tribe” the fundamental idea of Kant’s Critique of the Reason is, in a certain 
measure* anticipated. 

The mind purified from idola must, in order to arrive at the knowledge of nature, 
take its stand on experience, yet should not confine itself to mere experiences, but 
should combine them methodically* We should not, like the spiders, which draw their 
threads from themselves, derive our ideas merely from ourselves, nor should we, like the 
ants, merely collect, but we should, like the bees, collect and elaborate. First, facts must 
be established by observation and experiment; then these facts roust be clearly arranged ; 
and finally, by legitimate and true induction, wc must advance from experiments to 
axioms, from the knowledge of facts to the knowledge of laws* That induction which 
Aristotle and the Scholastics taught, Bacon describes as induct fo per cnn?neratkmcm 
sirnpUccm; and adds that it lacks the methodical character (which Bacon himself rather 
seeks, than really attains). Together with the positive instances, the negative in^ 
stances must be considered, and differences of degree should be marked and defined; 
cases of decisive importance arc as i>rerogativc instances to receive especial attention ; 
from the particular wc should not at once kuny on, as if on wings, to the most gen¬ 
eral, but should advance first to the intermediate propositions, those of inferior general¬ 
ity* which arc the most fruitful of all. Although Bacon demands also the regress from 
axioms to new experiments, especially to invent ions, he yet holds the syllogism, in 
which Aristotle recognized the methodical instrument of deduction, in light esteem; 
the syllogism, he says, cannot come down to the delicacy of nature, and is useful as an 
organon of disputation rather than of science* This erroneous estimate of the scientific 
value of the syllogism coheres most intimately with Bacon's low appreciation of mathe¬ 
matics. The theory of induction was materially advanced by Bacon, although not 
completely and purely developed ; but the doctrine of deduction did not receive from 
him its dues. In his high estimation of the value of experiments, Bacon followed 
especially Telesius, 

Bacon held that upon the methodical basis famished by him not only natural, but also 
moral and political science must be established. But to those latter sciences his oh^ 
contributions were in the form of pregnant aphorism^—imitated frequently from Mon¬ 
taigne but not in the form of a coherent development of doctrine. An attempt to 
explain civil government from the point of view of natural law was made by Bacon’s 
younger contemporary and friend, Thomas Hobbes. 

Bom on the 5th of April, I 08 B, at Malmesbury, and the son of a country clergyman, 
Thomas Hobhes studied, at Oxford, especially the Aristotelian logic and physics, and 
adopted the nominalistic doctrine. In hig twentieth year he became a tutor and com- 
pan ion in thehouse of Lord Cavendish, the subsequent Earl of Devonshire, with whom 
he travelled m France and Italy. After his return he became a personal friend of 
Bacon. In the year 1 G 2 S he translated Thucydides into English, with the expressed 
intention of producing a dread of democracy* Soon afterwards he studied at Paris mathe¬ 
matics and the natural sciences, in which he subsequently instructed King Charles II.; 
at Fans he was in constant intercourse with Gassendi and the Franciscan monk, Mot- 
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Beene* Hobbes appreciated in their full worth tho doctrines of Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, awl llarvcy. Not long before the opening of the Long Parliament (1640), ho 
wrote in England the works entitled On Human Nature and Be Corpora Politico, but did 
not at once publish them. At Faria ho wrote his chief works : Elementa philos. cle 
Give (first published at Paris, 1643, then enlarged and republished, Amst, 1617, and in 
the French translation of Sorbiere, 1649), and Lt, via than , or the Matter, Form , and A uthor- 
itpof Government (London, 1651, in Latin, Amst., 1668, in German. Halle, 1704and 1795). 
In 1652 Hobbes returned to England, having by his Leviathan made enemies of both Cath¬ 
olics and Protestants. At London appeared the works: Human Nature, or the Fundamen¬ 
tal Elements of Pdky (1650), Be corpora politico, or the Elements of Law, Moral and 
Fd ideal (1650), Qumtfones delibertate, necessitate etemu (1656), and Eflemmtorumpfuhso- 
fifties seetio prim# * de corpore (in English, Louden, 1655), ScetiQ seeundei ? de houitne (in 
English, Loudon, 1G5S; both sections in Latin, Amsfc, 1668, in Hobbes’ own collection 
of his Works) ; Sectio tertia was the Be Give. Hobbes died at Hardwicke, December 
4, 1679. 

Hobbes defines philosophy as the knowledge of effects or phenomena by their causes, 
and of causes from their observed effects by means of legitimate inferences; its end is 
that we may foresee effects, and make u practical use of this foresight in our 
lives, Hobbes thus agrees with Bacon in assigning to philosophy a practical end, but 
has, however, rather its political application than technical inventions in view. He 
shares Bacon’s mechanical conception of the world. He defines reasoning as but a 
method of addition and subtraction. He differs, however, from Bacon, in recom¬ 
mending the employment in philosophy not only of the methodas resdutioa sine anw.y- 
tica, but also of the methodic compositim sive st/ntheffca, of whoso value his mathe¬ 
matical studies especially had made him cognizant. Hobbes declares that philosophy 
has to do only With bodies; but with him whatever is bodily is substantial: the two 
conceptions are identical; a substance not a body IB nothing. Bodies are natural or 
artificial, and of tho latter the political body (the organism of tho Slate) is the most 
important. Philosophy is accordingly either natural or civil, Hobbes begins with 
philmophiu prima, which reduces itself for him to a complex of definitions of funda¬ 
mental conceptions, each ns space and time, thing and quality, cause and effect. This 
is followed by physics and anthropology. Bodies are composed of small parts, which 
are yet not to be conceived as absolutely indivisible. Of matter absolutely unde¬ 
termined there is none ; the universal conception of matter is a mere abstraction from 
definitely determined bodies. Hobbes reduces all real processes to motions. That 
which moves another thing mmt itself be moved, at least in its diminutive parts, 
whose motion can be communicated to distant bodies only through media; no 
direct effects are produced at a distance. The senses of animals and men are 
affected by motions, which are transmitted inwards to the brain, and from there 
to the heart; a reaction then nets in from the heart, expressing itself in a re¬ 
gressive motion and in sensation. The qualities apprehended by the senses 
(colors, sensations of sound, etc.) exist consequently only in tho sensitive being; 
m the bodies which, through their motions, occasion these sensations, the like 
qualities do not exist; mutter, however, is not incapable of sensation and thought. 
All knowledge grows out of sensations. After sensation, there remains behind tho 
memory of it, which may reappear in consciousness. The memory of objects once 
perceived is aided and the communication of the name to others made possible hy 
Kigug, which we connect with our mental representation of these objects; for this 
purpose words are especially useful. Tho same word serves as a sign for numerous 
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similar objects, fund thereby acquires that character of generality which belongs only 
to words ( and never to things. It depends on us to decide what objects wo will 
always designate by the same word ; we announce onr decision by means of the 
definition. All thinking- is a combining and separating, an adding and subtracting of 
mental representations ; to think is to reckon. 

Hobbes does not regard man as (like the bee, ant, etc.) a social being by natural 
instinct (£Gov koMtixov), but describes the natural state of men as one in which all are 
at war with each other. But so unsatisfactory is this state, that it becomes necessary 
to emerge from it through a stipulated submission of all to the authority of an 
absolute ruler, to whom all render unconditional obedience, and from whom in return 
aU receive protection, thereby, and thus alone, insuring the possibility of a really 
human existence. Outside o’f the State is found only the dominion of the pas- 
sions, war, fear, poverty, filth, isolation, barbarism, ignorance, savagery^ while in 
the State is found the dominion of reason, peace, security, riches, ornament, so¬ 
ciability, elegance, science, and good-will. (This shows that the assertion is false, 
that Hobbes’ State is “without all ideal and ethical elements,” and aims only at 
security of life and sensual well-being,) The ruler may be a monarch or an assem¬ 
bly; but monarchy, as involving the stricter unity, is the more perfect form, 
^ilh the social life of the Kfcate are connected the distinctions of right and wrong 
virtue and vice, the good and the bad. What the absolute power m the State sanc¬ 
tions is good, the opposite is bad. The right of the State to punish Hows from its 
right of self-conservation. Punishment should bo inflicted, not for past wrong, but 
wuh a view to future good ; the fear of punishment should be such ns to outweigh 
the pleasure which may be expected front au act forbidden by the State, and by this 
principle the degree of punishment should be determined. Religion and superstition 
are the same m this respect, that they are both the fear of invisible powers whether 
imaginary, or believed in on the faith of tradition. The fear of those invisible powers, 
which the State recognizes, is religion ; that of powers not thus recognized, is super¬ 
stition. To oppose one's private religious convictions to the faith sanctioned l>y the 
State is a revolutionary act, tending to dissolve the bands of the State. Conscientious¬ 
ness consists in obedience to the ruler. 

From the contract-theory (which, indeed, not so much describes the historical ori¬ 
gin of the State as proposes an ideal norm for the appreciation of existing conditions), 
opposite results could be deduced with equal and even greater consistency, aa shown 
b - v tbe doctrines subsequently propounded by Spinoza, Locke, Rousseau and 
others. 

Other thinkers in this and the next-following period did not go so far as to deny 
(with Hobbes) the intrinsic justification of all religion, but stopped at the idea of a 
religion which was to be founded on reason alone. The most notable of these was 
Hobbes 1 ' elder contemporary, Lend Edward Herbert of Cherbury (1581^1 CIS), who as 
a politician stood on the side of the Parliamentary opposition. His principal "work is 
entitled : TratUitws tl* veritntc prout dieting iiitur a r&wtatione, a vetisimtii, a pessiMli ct 
ajh&cGParis, 16S4, etc.); he also wrote Be rdigimie gmUTium errvrumque apud&s cavsis, 
(Part I., London, 1045; the completed work London, 1003, and Aniet., 1070), Be re- 
Uawne Laid, and historical works. He assumes that all men agree in certain common 
notions (communes mtitUB), and demands that these should serve as criteria in all 
religious disputes. His doctrine, as also that of later free-thinkers (of whom, in par- 

} ,Ct0r Lechler trcats “ detail bl hl * OML (tatcngl Bcmnvx, Stnttg. and Tiib„ 
Ibdl) [cf. John Leland, View of Deistical writers, Loud., 3d ed. ? 1755J, is of more import- 
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aocc for iho history of religion than for the history of philosophy. Cf. Ch. do 
Rhma&afc, Lord Herbert da Oherbury^ Rccue des deux monies VII ,, foVr. 4, 1854. 

Until the time of Locke, Empiricism had not won the supremacy In the English 
schools* Scholrustieiam was confined within narrower limits, hut chiefly in the interest 
either of Skepticism, or of a renewed Plutonism, Neo-Platonism, or Mysticism, The 
philosophy of Skepticism was supported by .Toseph GianviUe (Court Chaplain to OIuitIcr 
the Second; died 1GS0), who in his works. Scepsis Sckntifuyi, or Oonfest Ignorance the 
Way taBotenet) an Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing and Confiden t Opinion (London, 
16G3), and Be Increments Scimtiarum (London, 1670), opposed, particularly, Aristo¬ 
telian and Cartesian dogmatism ; lie Observes that wc do not experience, but Only infer 
causality, turf that not with certainty (nmri mn SCqiiitur nccfssario, hoc ml post iUud t 
ergo propter i&itd). The most distinguished of the Plotonists of this period was Ralph 
Cudworth (1617-1088), who combated the atheism which Hobbes' doctrines had favored, 
vindicated the right of final causes to a place in physics, and assumed in explanation 
of organic growth a formative energy, a plastic nature. His principal work is, The 
True Intdleetual System of the Universe^ wherein all the Reason, and the Philosophy of 
Atheism is 1 Confuted (London, 1078 and 1743 j translated into Latin by Job,. Laur. 
Mosheim, Jena, 1733, and Leyden, 1773). Sam. Parker (died KISS) also combated 
the atomistic physics, and in his Tm to mi net physico-theobyiea (Loud., 1009, 1073) and 
other works founded the belief in God's existence ebiefiy on the marks of design mani¬ 
fest in the structure of natural objects. Henry More (1614-87; Opera phihsophica, 
Loudon, 1679) combined Platonism with Cabalism. ThcospMkm Gale (1628-77’ 
Philosojdiia uniccr&aU.\ and Aula d< or\nn yenHHum, Load., 1676) derived all knowledge 
of God from revelation, and hie son, Thomas Gale {Opmada mytholoyica, etc., Cam¬ 
bridge, 1082), edited documents of theological poetry and philosophy. John Pordago 
(102-3-98), Thomas Bromley (died 1691), pupil of the former, and others followed tho 
line of speculation marked out by Jacob Doohme. 

§ 114. At the head of tlie dogmatic (or rationalistic) devclopment- 
scries iis modem pliilosopli 3 T stands the Cartesian doctrine, Rene Des¬ 
cartes (159G-1G50) was educated in a Jesuits’ school, was led by com¬ 
paring the different notions and customs of different nations and parties, 
by g cnci'hl philo s ophica l meditations^ and more especially by hit* observa¬ 
tion of the greahLfiiafliBaiEfig-Qf all denxorist rations in philoso phy and othe r 
disciplines from mathematical certainly, to dmibt (hetrulh of ul] pro¬ 
positions received at second hand. He accordingly conceived the re¬ 
solution to set aside all presuppositions, and to seek, with no aid hut 
that of his own independent thought, for assured com lotions. Tho only 
thing, reasoned Descartes, which, though all eke be questioned, can¬ 
not be doubted, is doubt itself, and, in general, thought viewed in its 
widest sense as the complex of all conscious psychical processes. But 
my thinking presupposes my existence : c &$ko f ergo sum, 1 find in 
me the notion of God, which I cannot have formed by my own power, 
sine© it involves a higher degree of reality than belongs to me ; it must 
have for its author God himself, who stamped It upon my mine], just 
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as the architect impresses his stamp on liis work, God’s existence 
follows also from the very idea of God, since the essence of God in¬ 
volves existence—eternal and necessary existence. Among the attri¬ 
butes of God belongs truthfulness (peradtas). God cannot wish to 
deceive me; therefore, all that which I know clearly and distinctly 
must l»e true. All error arises from my misuse of the freedom of my 
will, in that I prematurely j udge of that which I have not yet clearly and 
distinctly apprehended. I can clearly and distinctly apprehend the 
soul as a thinking substance, without representing it to myself as ex¬ 
tended ; thought involves no predicates that are connected with ex¬ 
tension, I must, on the other hand, conceive all bodies as extended 
substances, and as such believe them to be real, because I can by the 
aid of mathematics obtain a clear and distinct knowledge of extension 
and am at the same time clearly conscious of the dependence of my sen¬ 
sations oil external, corporeal causes. Figure, magnitude, and motion 
belong, as modes of extension, to external things; but the sensations of 
color, sound, heat, etc., like pleasure and pain, exist only in the soul and 
not in material objects. The soul and the body are connected and they 
interact, the one upon the other, only at a single point, a point within 
the brain, the pineal gland. Descartes considered body and spmfc 
as constituting a dualism of perfectly heterogeneous entities, separated 
in nature by an absolute and unfilled interval. Hence the interaction 
between soul and body, as asserted by him, was in eon coir able, although 
supported, in his theory, by the postulate of divin e assis ta nce. Hence 
Geulinx, the Cartesian, developed the theory of occasionalism, or the 
doctrine that on the occasion of each psychical process God effects the 
corresponding motion in the body, and vice vcrsji, while Malebranehe 
propounded the mystical doctrine, that we see all things in God, who 
is the place of spirits. 

Of the Works which Descartes published the- earliest was the Disco urs tie la meihotle pour Men C&fidjilr* 
■&& rQinon cl chwcher la v&JUf&attt les which appeared together with the Dloptyique, tilts Jfetiora* and 

the Geometric under the title of E**ai* Philosophises t Leyden, 1637, and in. a Lai ill truncation executed by 
the Abbo TLtsenne do Courcolles and reviewed by Descartes* with the title : S}>CCitnina Philosophic Artis t-, 
(The Geom, r which. Wrts not contained in the latter edition h n m translated by van Schootcn, Leyden, 
3619), In Latin, Descartes published* ZfedUalion&i prlmaphilo&opiaa, itbldc Del a&sten&a el animat im- 
mm-laltlale , r hie adjunct: SUnt varla i ohjcciioncs Ooctorum etrorujn in i&as tie Deo el anlma demonstra¬ 
tions [namely; 1. by Caterus of Antwerp [a Jesuit* who died in 1057] ; 2, by various Scholars nt Paris— col¬ 
lected by Mcrscnno; 8, by Hobbes; 4. by Amauld * IS, by Gassendi; flL by variants theologians and phUK 4 |ibct$), 
CM,)1 TGepontiOtlfbUS Hifitorf#, Parii, 10-11 ; the second edition tppGLlnd at Amsterdam in 1612 with the title ; 
M&liiftll&nei dc prima phliQiQpMli, in rjuitnjs Dei CZCbStefttia <t-i ari-tmce hutneituT a corpora dtstinCtio itcjnan- 
etralur ; in this edition are added to the objection.^ el respo?isio}iex of l he lirst, as vloec-tionc.? septi> tier, the ob¬ 
jections ot the Jesuit Brnmlin, together with Descartes' answers; a French tamzul&Hon of the .ffetJitation.es, by 
the Duke Ot Luvnra, and of the objections and replies, by Clcrsgliey, revised by Descartes, appeared in 1+>J7 
and 3061, and another tMslution by Bcuu Pali, in 1673 and 1724. The systematic presentation of the whole 
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doctrlno ol [Doscartcs nppojiroLl umlcr the title: RemM Descarte? FrHnfipta rhildSopMft, nt AjflstfirdniiCi, in 
16-1-1, the French translation by JPicot In 1617, 1651,163S, 1081. Tho controversial work s Epl&tola lienati 
Besctftt&KMt Qtebettum Voetium was published, Am*., 1043, ami tho psychological monoeroph: L& pvtsion* 
da rdnw, a™.*,, 1C&0, Suvorul treatise* ami letters tott by Descartes were pnbltabod after bis death, among 
which notably, fragments of a work which D. withheld from publication, on account of the conrtem. 

nation of Galileo,, ond entitled: Li mbn de, at trait# d$ la Lumitre, od + by G'lauda tic Clcrsaliw and imb- 
lished first at Paris, ICfrl, and again —w better edition—Pari s 1077; further—also ed. by Ctenasllef—the TraitA 
de Cft&mme et tie Information du /rrt#i, Par., 10(11, and in Latin, with Notes by Louis dc la Forge, 1077; 
Littery Pur,, 1C57—87, ill Lat., Amet,, 1C&3 and 1892; subsequently were published also the Regulat ad 
dhvetiimem ingot I i (R&jlt* pour la direction <lt resprit}, and, InguMtto otritatte per lumen natural* 
(Recherche da la ufrUA par tea lumlirss noiuriUeJs), fin* in the Opttacula postAuma Car text!, Amst. + 1701. 
Baumann Ls of the opinion (sw ZeOschr. f. Philos., now scries, Yol. 51, 186$. pp. 183-205), that tho liigies 
pour la direction tie Feeprit (which ana published in Y»l, XL of Conam L s edition of Descartes's Works) wero written 
in the period between the twenty-third and thirty-second year? of TVs life, tmd finds- in them evidence os' the 
course ol Descartc-Va own plidosij-phical davelppuiont. Complete editions, in Latin, of the philos. works of 
D. were published at Attlst. t 1&50, etc. His complete works, an French, at Parts, 1701, &kf. t 1721, and 
edited by Victor Cousin, ibid., 182-1-23, and Ms philosophical Wcarks cd, by Gamier, Paris, 1535; Mine 
works previously in edited have been, published by Pune her dc Careil, (Enures it indites de Rescartee, prcc*. 
dfes if une preface it public&i par tc comti v, rf. C., Paris, IS53-1SG0. Single works and collections of 
the principal philosophical works ef D. have been published very froqncntJy down to the most recent 
times. Among these publications may bo mentioned, that of the Riteotart ear la method*, ed. by Em, Bp’ 
franc, Paris, 1806; tho Jtkditationes, ed. by S. Baruch, Vienna, 1SCG; ®wrts &S Descartes, naiwtite bu¬ 
tton. pnxidee Jane introduction par Jute* Simon, Paris, 1S6S. Kano Fischer has recently translated D.'s 
principal philosophical works into German, and accompanied them with a preface, Mannheim, 1563. 

The principal facts relating to tho life anil mental development of Descartes arc given by himself, 
principally in his Ditc&urs mr la JfifflOd*. Short htopraphica appeared soon after hia death, one of 
them, written by A. Bnillct, being finite full iiuJ bearing the title i La Fis J/r + ties Caries, -(Paris, 1C51, 
abridged, iMt 1., 1093), Eloge delleni Descartes, par Thermae, Par., 1785 (oouronri by the Academy of Paris). 
Efege de fieri Descarteapar Gaillard , Tar., 1705; par Mercter, Genova and Paris 1785, In the works on (he 
bistory of modem philosophy and in many of the editions of works of Desoortes arc found sketches of bis life 
and intellectual history ; so, among other works, in the first vnl. of the Uttl. de la Philos r CartixtCnnC par 
JflrQA&tque RoullHcr, Par., 1S54, in the C&ueTW morales et phmsophtques dc Descartes, prtcktics dfun* 
notice tur sa Pie et ties outrages par AmAdAe Prevost, Parila, 1855, ckr. An attractive picture of Ills 
career I* given by KimO Fischer in his i5V.scA, tier jtemtm philosophic, T. 3, £jl ed., Mnnnhelm, 18G3, 
pp. 121-2T3; -cf. also J. Millet, ZHscartii, sa t?fc, w tranutx, eca dturuiirus acant 1637, Parla, 1S87; 
p + Janet, Descartes, in the Reeve ttet -,i deux mo tides, Vol. 73, 1SG8, pp. 345-3G9 ; Jeaanel, Date, H laprit*- 
C*$st palatine. Purls, 1SG3. 

Tho chief work on the history of Cutodudan lathe Ifisiolrt do ta Philosophic CarUstsnnepar Fmncbique 
BoUlUler, Paris and Lynn;.- 1S5-1 (an enlargement ol tho prize OSvSay crowned by the Acad^iole des Sciences 
Morales ct Politi^ue.s and published in under the title: Ilutotre et Crtiftpiedc ta fiAaotutlon Cartint); 

rf. tho ficetlons relative to the Kamo subject in DandronV JllxtenrtS tie la Philosophic da JTE7T. SUoie, and la 
E. Salrisct, Ff&iur&eurn & aivdples de DcsC., Pariei, 1882. Among tho numerous recent essays and works on 
Cartesian Ism belong the fOEowtngi TIoLnr. Ritter, Utber den ElnJtUM ties Cart, auf d(a AtttbildunH tlestipitv* 
litmus, Lelpiu, 1813; Et. C. W. Blgwart, Ueb&t den Zusamman/tang ttes Spinmtsmus milder CarteskmtocJun 
PidlOKOphtc, T’libingcn, 1816; II. G. TIothO, DcphltOS. Carl, dies., Bcrl. f lS3G; Carl f-chamrschmlclt, Des Cartes 
Vitd Spinoza, urkundtlchc DarsteHUng der Dhtlosophl* Rehlrr, Bonn, 1S50; J. N T Rubor, Tote- Cartesian. Bi- 
TccOi vom Dassin Gottw Aagnb,, 1854; J. IT. Lbwe, Das specuUUlcc System dcs fieri Descartes, edne Vomitff* 
Vnd 3fdngel, Vienna, 1855, (from tho Tran‘dUit. of the Akad ., phil.-Htf, Cf, Yttl. XIV., )B5f); X. Schmidt o( 
Echwnrzcnbcrg, fieri Dcsettflet und eelne neftrrmder Philosophic, Norilllngen, 1853; Chr r A, Tbllo, Die //c« 
ligionsphtlosopiiic des Desmrtes, In tho Zettachr.f. ex. i*A„ r*4ps., 1-833, pp. 121-183; F. Sal-^t, Frecur stars 
ei disciples dc DcscaHes, Paris, 1663; Juh IVaumann, SfoOrlm Cdrieeicma de vefo ilfalso erplimta alqu* era. 
minata (dise, irtaurf.), Perl., 1SC3; Ladw. Gcrkmlh, D« Oonnertone, tpuTt intereeAU inter Cart, et Fa*ratfum 
(Frogr. ties Lyceum //ot.), Braaosborg, 18C3; Gait Thood. Schcilln, dr OeautoaaHsmen cn. konsegvent ut- 
reckling of CttrUsUtnitmenf {AtouUmis* Afhandi.), UpmIa, IttW; Jac. Outtmnn, As GarteHt &ptnme&pw 
phHo*nphiiS et '/We inter eet tnlercedat ratio (Dtof. ttusuy., Breslau, T. J. Elvcniob, Die Reieefsefur Has 

JWi* Gattesnneh Carteeim, Brrwlau.aSflS; Charles Woddington, Dew, et lespirttuaZUme, Paris, ISfift. Cf. the 
■coounti Of tho doctrine Ol Dcacaitcs in th* hlitorlcwl worku of Enhk, Tenncmanu, Hitter, Feuerbach, lirtl* 
mann, Pluehcr, iuid othi rx. 

Btal-ue l’.ukal, Dlires provinciate*, Cologoe, 1(357, etc.; Pmsies *ur la reHlJton, 1(563, Am.*., 1CU7, mr., 
1720, etc.; cd. by Faug^rc, r&r. t 1811; with Preface by J. F. Ajslii, Parii arul Laacaimc, 16ST, in German 
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translation by Friwlr* Mecrschnuum, Halle, 1865; <Eu»r&> The ITasnie, 177ft, otf. by Bo^ot in 6 Tola., Pur., 
pRilos., Paris,. 3S<H, G5, 00; of lilm tnpnt, among others, Jlerm, Itouehlin { _P-> JLe&en and 
dir ttetsi seiner Schrfteu Stinkard nntl XUb., 1640), A. Nauricr (in NJs Wise. Abh ., c<l. by J, L, Jacobi, 
■*'' 11 ■ ■* P- i*S *q.}, Cousin (Etudes nur 1 0th wlr. Par., 1S57), 11avet (Pciuscee jmtl nAffis tear texte au* 
trunuSqm atec un* introduction, des mrietetdea remem&tftt-, par M. 2?. Zftmei, Far r , 1606}, lisiynrmi (Draear, 
*a Pfe cfatmCnraee^ Paris, 1650), Miirckcr (in Der GedanXe, VoL IT., Berlin, lS<>i T pp. 140^100), Oscar 
Uibrich (De Eascalts Vita, dte* f ituiug., Bonn, 3S00), J. Tl&wi (Pascal, rift&dona w«' ^ k/unIw, Dijon n«,i; 
Paris, lS09) h and J. O. B ivy d Orff { Ponced, setfi Ec&ett "and seine K a t/ipfe, Lei pale, 1S70)> 

Fii tre Poin t. Cogitations rationales da Dcq, tmtma et tnaio, Amst., 1G77, etc. ; (Earn . dtvfna, AmsL, y 
1067 ; De erudition * tapuct: solids ruperficiana et falsa, Amst,, Wj£, etc,: Fids a ratio collate: ac mo 
ittmque loco rceitiiteaducrsusprinciple Jo, Lockii, Amst., 1707 ; OperapostAutna, Amst., 1721. 

Ors Huft, Compare C. Barth eliataa, JTucl, taZquc (CAcmnchea ou Ic scepticism^, £Uf ofOffiqtie Paris, Ifi&Tl ■ 
A, FioUC-S Etude mr Dun. Sluct, AlCntpclIier, 1657; Karl Sigmund Earacb, Pierre Vein, If net ale PABowpTL 
\ itnna ami Lelpsic. l$G3 r On Pierre Fiayle cl. Bes Mnizcau.T, La cfe de 1\ A, Am 3 t., 1730, etc. ; If. Fener- 
baeh T F, nn-h seinen fdr die Gescfl, der Philos. und Jfcttschhcit (itiercssantesten Jfomcntcn, Ansbicli 
1S36, a,lcd. T Lcips., 1&14. * 

Amohu Gculirtx Loqfca fanxiamAntle tuts, a quibus hactenus catlap sa facrat, resiiiuta, Leyden, ICO?, 
Amst,, 1008; Stetaphvsfta rera et ad montea Peripatetics™ m, Amt, 1C9S; iVfift oea-urSv, s EiAtca 
Ani-l,, Leyden, 1075; Fit Mica rerer, 1003 j ftfeo, OommcnUrks on Descartes', PrincipTOB of Philosonlm 

Dordrecht, 1090 and lCGl.—Xic, Malcbninehe, De la recherche c ie fa verite ou fan traite rfe fa nature, tie 
fspritdc r&omme et de L usage qu'tl doit fa irepo ur site TerreurdmtUa «Mm, Par,, 1GT5, ctc r> completed 
ciL, 1713; Convcri&tons m&a P h V sique* et chHitenrxr^ 1077; Traiti de la nature et de la ffrdce Amst, mso- 
Tmlti de morale, Rotterd., 1084; MkMotions mitoph. ei c tefaemutt, J&S-l; Entrtiim* our la tnitowhyaUtu* 
et msr la religion (a compendious cjqwsitEon of his doctrine}, loss; Trade de Tamour de Dteu, 1G9T ; JSntre- 
tietu tTun phftosophc ehritien Cl if ttn philOSOphc chtnaiz sur la nature de Dieu^ Par., libS; CEurree, Par.. 

^ ' 1" [G'UTice ComplOttf Far., 1337] ; ef, tlio sectlens on Jdalebramehe in Dcmilticr, IliaZ-r de la j Philos. 
Cartsienne, and ill Other hiswrical works; further, BSampignon, Emdr sur Mnl, tfapris dee documents 
manuscript, sutoie ctune corrcsj><mdanCB in&lite, Paris, 1S63; Cb. A. Th ilo, Felur JL. s reltfionspAftos. An- 
xlclttet, in the ZeiLv-Jtr, f c*. Philos,, TV, \ 1663, pp. 161-193 and 369-324; Aug. Damlec, Etude mr la 
Li ray, re et Mal&ranehe, Puri-^ 16GO; P, Boniqn*, Expct,nutnr Maiebianchit scntdtUia de ea unis occasional 
Writs (2Ht£. Lvgdunensi lut. ft re, propos .}, Cicrniont, ISCO. 


Tiom on the 31st of Maxell, 1596, at Lahaye in Touminc, Rene Descartes (cliaa^od 
from the earlier form, de Quarts ; Lit, Hciieitu-S (Javtcsins) received his early efliiGa- 
tion at the Jesuits 1 School at La llechc in Anjou (1(104^12), upon leaving which lie lived 
fLtr n number of years mostly at Paris, engaged chiefly vAth. mathematical fetudieg. Ifo 
ser^'ed, (161.7-31) as a volunteer, first under Maurice of Nassau, the son of Prince Wil¬ 
liam of Orange, and then (from 1G19 on) under Tilly and Doucquoi, and was with the 
army which won the battle at Prague against the King of Bohemia, Frederic V, of the 
Palatinate, whose daughter Elisabeth subsequently became Descartes's pupil. The 
next years were passed by Descartes in travelling. In 1034 he made a pilgrimage to 
LoicUo, in execution of a vow which he had made four years before, on condition°ihat 
Ins doubts should bo solved he also took part m the siege of La Rochelle (1G2S). 
Occupied in the elaboration of his system and the composition of his works, Descartes 
lived from 1629 to 1649 at various places in the Netherlands, until, in compliance with 
a summons from the Queen of Sweden, he removed to Stockholm, where he gave in¬ 
struction to the Queen and was to found an Academy of Sciences. But the climate 
was too severe for Hm, and his death followed, February 11 1G50 

D^cartea was the cMkl of an epoch, Tvhon tho interests' of regions confessions 
though still asserting- their power Over the popular masses and over a portion of the 
educated classes were j-ct not only treated almost rvithout exception by princes and 
statesmen ns of decidedly secondary importance in comparison with political ends but 
n-ere also in the regard, of many giving way before tho mflnwce of independent 
scient.no knowtegn. the distmguishing doctrines of the different parties were the 
product of (he preceding- generations, which in developing them had rejoiced in a new 
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spiritual freedom. But in tho time of Descartes tho transmitted results had already 
become scholastically fixed ; the contest of religious parties had long since ceased to 
be conducted with tho original vigor, and yet was continued with nil the more bitter¬ 
ness, arid turned more and more on mere subtleties; the cleft had become an abyss 
and was beyond remedy. At the same time it was. of necessity that the evil of the 
rupture should be felt more than in tho preceding period in incessant wars, destructive 
of the welfare and freedom of the lands over which they raged, and favorable to bar¬ 
barity and crimes of every sort. In tho midst of this state of affairs there arose a 
class of men who indeed looked up with timid reverence to tho Church, fearing and, 
so far as possible, avoiding collisions with its representatives, but who had no positive 
interest in the dogmas of the Church, and who found satisfaction for mind and heart 
not in them, but partly in general theorems of rational theology and partly in mathe¬ 
matics, in tho investigation of nature, and in the psychological and ethical study of 
human life. To those occupying this stand-point, differences of religious confessions, 
Occasioned by birth and outward circumstances, offered no obstacle to intimate personal 
friendships, founded on community in essential living interests, in studies, and in ef¬ 
forts for the extension of tho sciences. Whether military service was accepted under 
Catholics or Protestants depended less on the confession of the individual than on exter¬ 
nal, political, and exclusively military considerations. Their accustomed religious usages 
adhered more closely to men than did their religious dogmas; but they determined 
only tho exterior aspect of life, whose spiritual content was essentially a new one. 
The philosophy of Descartes is neither a Catholic nor a Protestant philosophy ; it is the 
expression of an independent effort to attain to truth on the ground and under the in¬ 
spiration of that apodictical certainty which is illustrated in mathematics and in ma¬ 
thematical physics. To the £ * writes rer><Ue& n he makes his bow, but guards himself 
carefully from any nearer contact with them, Bossuefc says : t( Descartes was always 
afraid of being branded by the church, and accordingly wo fqc him taking precautions 
which reached even to excess/ 1 The conversion of the daughter of Gusfcnms Adolphus 
to Catholicism is said to have bad for its first occasioning cause the intercourse of 
this princess with Descartes. That no direct influence, in the sense of Li proselyting,” 
was exercised, should need no mention. But the inference which followed directly 
from Descartes’s new philosophy, that the distinctive doctrines of the different con¬ 
fessions were indifferent in themselves, and perhaps, positively, the emphasis laid by 
Descartes on human freedom—a doctrine harmonizing better with Catholic than with 
Protestant dogmas—may indeed be reasonably supposed to have exerted an essential 
influence on the mind of the princess in favor of the step taken by her. 

Bescortea occupies, not only as a philosopher, but also as a mathematician and phy¬ 
sicist, a place of conspicuous importance. Ilia principal merit in mathematics is that 
he founded analytical geometry, which, by determining tho distances of all points 
from fixed lines (coordinates), reduces spatial relations to their arithmetical expres¬ 
sion, and by the use of (algebraic) equations solves geometrical problems and demon¬ 
strates geometrical propositions. The practice of representing powers by exponents 
is also due to him. As a physicist Ids merits are founded on contributions to the doc¬ 
trine of the refraction, of light, the explanation of the rainbow, and the determination 
of the weight of the air. The fundamental error of Descartes, in conceiving matter,* 
os moved only by pressure and impulsion, and not by internal forces, was corrected by 
Newton 1 H theory of gravitation ; on tho other hand, Descartes's doctrine of light and of’ 
the origin of the cosmical bodies contained many fore shadowings of the truth, which 
wcic ignored by the Newtonians, but which, through tho undulatory theory of Ifuy- 
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gcna and Eule*, and tlie theory pro^o&ed by Kant and Laplace of the origin of the 
present state of the world, have again conic into repute. Descartes also worked with 
success in the department of anatomy. 

The Discount tie to M< (hade is divided into six parts: 1* Considerations relating to 
the sciences; 2, Principal rules of method; 3, Some rules of ethics, drawn from this 
method; 4. Reasons which prove the existence of God and the human soul, or foun¬ 
dation of metaphysics; a Order of questions in physics; 0. What things are neces¬ 
sary in order that man may advance further in the study of nature. In the first 
section Descartes relates how in his youth all sciences except mathematics left him 
dissatisfied. Of the philosophy which lie learned in the college of the Jesuits, ho can 
only say in its praise, that it “ gives one the means of talking plausibly of all things, 
and of extorting the admiration of those less learned than one's self ; ” he holds all 
that it contained to bo doubtful. He is astonished that on so firm a basis as that of 
mathematics no more elevated structure had been raised than the mechanic arts. The 
sciences handed down from the past, says Descartes in the second section, are for the 
most part only conglomerates of opinions, as ill-shaped as cities not built according to 
any one plan. That which one person docs, following a regular plan, is, as a rule, 
fai better than that which without plan or order has taken historic shape. It were 
indeed not well done to reform the state from the bottom, “overthrowing it m order 
to build it up again, 11 ' Habit enables us to bear with imperfections more easily than 
we otherwise could, while the work of subversion demands violence, and rebuilding is 
difficult* Ta reject all his own opinions, in order Afterwards to rise methodically to 
well grounded knowledge, this is what Descartes sets before himself for his life’s work. 
The method which Descartes here proposes to follow is formed upon the model furnished 
by the mathematics* lie lays down four principles of method, which, in his opinion, 
arc superior both to the Aristotelian logic—and especially to that part which treats of 
the syllogism, and which (says Descartes) is of more use for purposes of instruction 
than for investigation—and, much more, to the Lulliau art of prating* These four 
methodical principles are : l r To receive nothing as true which is not evidently known 
to be such, by its presenting itself to the mind with a clearness and distinctness which 
exclude all doubt (at dmrcnuut at si uminctcment, que js n'etme aucum occasion tie to 
mettrt en doute ); 2. To divide, as far as possible, every difficult problem into its natu¬ 
ral parts; 3. To conduct one’s thoughts in duo order, advancing gradually from the 
more simple and easy to the more complex and difficult, and to suppose a definite 
order, for the sake of the orderly progress of the investigation, oven where none such 
is supplied in the nature of the subject investigated; 4. By completeness in enumer¬ 
ations and completeness iu reviews to make it sure that nothing has been over¬ 
looked* In the third section of the Dtocours tie U MtOiode Descartes enumerates cer¬ 
tain ethical rules adopted by him provisionally (so long as a satisfactory moral plii- 


These rules relate to the subjective conduct of the JKfifioncr or investigator as moll, and not to t hose 
term* and laws of thought. which depend on the relation of thought to the objective world, and which the 
Aristotelian taste attempt* te arrive at by an analysis of thought. They are, therefore, however judicious 
Ify- may bo ia their kind, not in the least adapted to take the place of the Aristotelian logic; and oven the 
work which Originated in Descartes’ school, Lu LogitjUc on VArt tie Fa user ( Paris, 1062, etc-), combined these 
Cartadan nates with a modified Aristotelian logic. The distinction* borrowed by Descartes from the Aristote- 
fC ' . t>& ’ _ ‘ 5™ 1110 arni btical method, which proceeds from the conditioned to tbn conditioning, and the 

ryothetic method, proceeding inversely, from the conditioning to the conditioned, relates to the processes of 
thought compered m relation to the objects of thought; yet Dcaonztee aha give* to thi* distinction a more 
subjective turn, by regarding the analytical method as that of invention, and the synthetic as that or dialect!- 
caj Mutism-*, view which Is, at the most, only cf poiivri, but by no in cans absolutely correct* 
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losophy should remain unfounded). The first of these is, to follow the laws and cus¬ 
toms oE his country* to hold fast to the religion in which ho has been educated„ and 
always in practical life to follow the most moderate and most generally received max¬ 
ima. The second requires consistency in action, and the third moderateness in his 
demands, in. respect of external goods. By the fourth ho resolves to dedicate his life 
to the cultivation of his reason, and to the discovery of scientific truths. In the 
fourth and fifth sections of his Dtscours Descartes presents the outlines of the doctrine 
which he subsequently developed in the Af&Ut&tiofies and Princ. Philos. * while in the 
sixth be enlarges on the line of procedure necessary for the advancement of physics 
and for its further application to the healing art. 

In the Mi dilution cs de Primo Philo&opMa Descartes seeks to demonstrate the exis¬ 
tence of God, and the existence of the soul as an independent entity, separable from 
the body. In the first, meditation Descartes shows that all things may he doubted 
except the fact that wo doubt, or, since doubting is a species of thinking, except the 
fact that we think. From my youth up. says the author (following* in part, Charron 
and other skeptics), I have accepted as true a multitude of received opinions and have 
made them the basis of further beliefs and opinions. But that which rcste on so 
insecure a basis can only be very uncertain; it is therefore necessary, at sonic time in 
my life, to rid myself of all traditional opinions and to rebuild from the foundation. 
The senses often deceive. I can therefore in no case trust them implicitly. Dreams 
deceive me by false images; but I find no sure criterion by which to determine 
whether at tins instant I am asleep or awake. Perhaps our bodies are not such as 
they appear to our senses. That there is such a thing as extension* seems indeed to 
be beyond doubt; yet I know not whether some all-powerful being has net caused 
that there should exist in reality neither earth nor heavens, nor any extended object, 
nor figure, nor magnitude, nor place* and that nevertheless I should possess notions 
which represent to me as in a mirror all these objects as existing; or that in the addi¬ 
tion of two and three* in the counting of the sides of a square* in the easiest reason¬ 
ings, I should be deceived. My imperfection may be so great that I am always 
deceived. As Archimedes, says Descartes in the second Meditation* demanded only 
one fixed point in order to move the world, so I may justly indidge in great hopes, if 
I am fortunate enough to Dud but one proposition which is fully certain and beyond 
doubt. In fact one thing in the midst of my universal doubt is certain, namely* that 
I do really doubt and think, and therefore that I do cxisk Admitting the exist- 

eneo^f r* powerful being bent on deceiving inc. yet I exist in order to bo able 

to be deceived. When I think that I exist* this very act of thinking proves that 1 
really exist. Tire proposition, “ I, am,” i- 1 exist, 1 is always and necessarily true, 
whenever I express or think it. (Jogito^ ergo $um t f am certain only that I think ; I am 
a ii thinking thing n (res cogitans^, id est mens siv# ctnimtts (rive intdUxt us site ratio). The 
res eogiians is a TOS dubitam, intdligens^ affirmant negans, obtetis, nolens t imrtginam 
quQffue et sentient . (Namely, as li cogitandi modo@ ” I have certainly also sensations, 
although their relation to external objects and to the affection of the tenses may be 
doubtful.) JVhujiif ego ipse sum qui Jom ilubito J'ei's dc otnnxb 1W* gut n&fwihil lamcn 
intdligOy qui hot ttnrim varum esse etjjirmo, nego at torn ^ citpio plum nosse, nolo 
diclpt\ muila zrl invitus imaginor, mtdtn etiam tamquam a sen&ihtti vcaientut anitnad- 
verto? I know myself as a thinking being better than I know external thingE^/ In 

* Tiro r-imQarlty ol DtrscurUt.’ jKjlet of deiwxtur* with that of AHKluLino in hk phikKophhbig, and '.vlUl 
mmc. of Hus Ihewfl of Occam [see ubovo, YoL T- £$ SClUld HH5) “<1 Catftjianelln, in obvious. Do-^-flirtes hhfr 
aaoc# Mie ret co0ltii"§—iwX hmeo l ho coaccpUon or substfinefl—mid anti k&uce the C^ncepltcu of 
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LAe third Meditation Descartes advances to the subject of our knowledge of God. I 
am sure, he says, of this: that I am a thinking being*; but do J not also know what 
is requisite to make me certain of anything? In the case of the first knowledge 
^hich I have acquired, nothing but the clear and distinct perception of that which I 
assert assured me of its truth, and this could not so have assured me if it were pos¬ 
sible that anything, which I should conceive with the same clearness and distinctness, 
Should be false; ht:.oQ it seems to me that 1 may adopt it as a general rule, that all 
tlimga which I conceive very clearly and distinctly are true (jam tideor pro rcgula 
genm-ak posse mtumf, iitud omne esse remm, quod valde dare a distintU'pcrcipioy, Only 
the possibility that a being, with power superior to tnv own, deceives me in all things 
could limit the application of this rule. I have, therefore, first of all, occasion to inves¬ 
tigate the question of God’s existence.* Of my thoughts-says Descartes in commenc¬ 
ing this investigation some arc representations (ideas, i. c. forms of things received 
into my soul, rf5*), some are acts of will and feelings, and some are judgments. Truth 
an. error are only in the judgments* r l he judgment that a representation is in con¬ 
formity with an object external to me may be erroneous, but the representation taken 
alone is not. Among my ideas, some appear to me to be innate, others to have come 
roia vn. out, trad still others to have been formed by myself {id&B aliice imiatv, 

[ alia a me ipso factm miM ndentur). Among those of the first 

?“ I am inclined to reckon the ideas of thing, truth, thought, which I derive 
Irom my own nature (ab ipsamet mea nature* ; here Descartes does not distin¬ 
guish between the innateness of an idea as such, and the origin of an idea, 
through abstraction, m the act of internal perception, the result of psychical funo- 
ion.s, the capacity for which Is innate), To the second class seem to belong all sensu- 
oits perceptions, and to the third, such fictitious ideas as that of a siren, a winged horse 
etc* I here exists a way by which to conclude from the psychical character of an idea,' 


5^^? ° f ^oixsncss in itself and its distinction bom other tbings^ithont previous do- 
“ ™ rr ^r W - LSchtenbe^jndged that sliouM only bo,vo concluded; 

our thhitirnT - * 1 5 -cai1 bc < J DC * tltia ^l (with Ivant) whether la the ooq.sclonsQcss which wo imvo ot 

firnctiou^tTt^S Bm1 ' ^ ecncraJ ’ <>1 all o«r psychical functions, we a^rchcmi th«o 

end Whether cur ^pmho^en of them i* not mo£Zl to forms 

ih T t ZnZ Jr ^ lfapprCllMtM ™ “* not "M* ta to be apprehandod itself; in which 

“ I “ m thr0U ^ the “***« in™ thoi of ester- 

^ **"**' teWKnmtln form and natuia front their real Onioning 

™ *"*«** thinking, or willing would not cor- 

indeed have to he decided in *' ° gll ^ t ' e+1 b * v tliaas names. (This latter question, however, ivoiild 

, Tvr "' ““ 1U favor. See my Si^m dir Zojf^ 3d cl., Bonn, 1 50* pp 71 -76 ) 

srsSSSSS 

abkdium nf .h - . , 1 ^ V c ’™itdd !,r ^PWcd by clear Ecicutific insight, so tbe validity of inly 

criterion, formally considered le mnbunmn- sin' -* dvcepUon, of twee tuSposfcnm\The Cartesian 

idea oh Fnch or to the dkiirri™ ^f* t£s lL nmi bc hilcrprctca as referring to the distinctness of the 

“* v «« In their mutual relations, are ohj^th^Ttiaie CilllCr in the,11_ 

be false ; understood in the latter sense It rml b ’ ^ erEt<wd 1,1 tJlc former KHec* the Criterion would 
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whether it comes from n real object external to me. Different ideas have, namely, 
a tli (forelit measure of reatit/is cdyecttra, i, o,, they participate as representative images 
in higher or inferior degrees of being or perfection. (By the objective Descartes, pre¬ 
cisely like the Scholastics, understands that which is ideally in tho mind, not the exter¬ 
nal object, the res extenvij by the subject be understands any substratum, ^irsKeyievoy.) 
Ideas through which I think of substances are moro perfect Hutu those which represent 
only modes or accidents; the idea of an infinite, eternal, unchangeable, omniscient, 
omnipotent being, tho creator of all finite things, has more ideal reality than the ideas 
which represent finite substances. But there can bo no more reality In an effect than 
in the complete cause; the cause must contain either formatter or an in enter all that 
is real in the effect (i. c., either the same realities, or others that arc superior to them). 
Therefore, if the representative reality of any one of my ideas is so great that it exceeds 
the measure of my own reality, T can conclude that 1 am not the only being existing, 
but that there must exist something else which is the cause of that idea. Since I am 
finite, the idea of an infinite substance could not be in me, if this idea did not come 
from a really existing infinite substance. I may not regard the idea of the infinite ns 
a mere negation of finiteness, like rest and darkness, the perception of which is only 
possible through the negation of motion and light; for tho infinite includes more 
reality than tho finite/* To this argument for the existence of God Descartes adds 
the following : I myself, who have the idea of God, could not exist without God. If 
J had been tho author of my own being, I should have given myself all possible perfec¬ 
tions—which yet, as matter of fact, 1 do not possess. If I owe my existence to others, 
to parents, ancestors, etc., yet there must be a first cause, which is God ; a repress us 
in infinitum is all the less to be assumed, since even my continued existence from one 
instant to another cannot depend on myself, nor on finite causes of my existence, but 
only on tho first cause. The idea of God is in the same way innate in me, as is the 
idea which I have of myself. (Tho kind of innatendss Descartes leaves rather indefi¬ 
nite ; be Kays : J-St tane mm mi rum A um tM dtttHUfo ideam i&t.n mihi A/AA., 

cAxet tamqufim no la arHficis operi suo imprc&m, net ctiam opus e$t t -ut nota ilia ait illiquid 
res ab opere ipso diverse, sed ex hoc nno quod Tkm me crcavil, voids crcdibilc cst me 
ip.todam mode ad imaqinem ct dmilitudincm ejus fact ant esse, iltamque tint ill iudin cm -, in 
qua Ik i idea continclur, a me per dpi per candem fdOultatcm, per gvam cqo ipse a me 
])erdpior } hoc est, dltm in me ipsum mentis adorn cmvdrto, non mode intdligo me cne rim 
ineemjdetam ct ab alio dopcttdenUm remque ad majors* ct major a sire m diora indefinite 
a&jnrantem, &ed dmul etiam inIdiigo ilium a quo pendm, majora Ma omnia non indefinite, 
et polentia Ui n t u m , sed reipsa infinite in sa habere, atque iU& Dewm esse, tot a epic vis arpa- 
menti in eo cat, quod agnoscam fieri non pone vt cxislcun talis natures, qtieilis sum, nempe 
idcam Dei in me hobens nisi re tern Dais etiam exUterct ,) Among the necessary attri¬ 
butes of God belongs the love of truth. God cannot wish to deceive, ( J \ Uc jade re tel 
mnUtium vd imbeciUitatem testa tar nee proinde in Drum cad it.) From this attribute of 
veracity, Descartes draws conclusions in the subsequent Meditations. The cause of all 
niy errors, saysD,, in the fourth Meditation, arises from the fact that my power of 
willing reaches farther than my understanding, and that I do net confine the exertion 
of the former within tho limits demanded by the latter, but that, instead of withhold- 

* Dfcscnrtc^ while jrte-llj denying that the Idtti of the infinite E* a mere negation, dews n&t attend niffl- 
elonUy Ui tho gimUiiA Idealization hy whlch UiO p«rftive content of thin Itlcn l« acquired, nor e*rwridfflr 

whether, when the mcararo or rciircacntatEve perfection ttirw QtLoLnah:e t* tmnftcciuJed, a poHitive whUtJon U 
r^-nJly nunlo to the contact of the [<lcn K or the- mint! merely tend* tovvnrJj u luenUcn of all throiitfi 
simple alntRiriJon, 
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lug 1 my judgment, I presume to jndgjG also of that wliick I do not understand. To 
that which I know clearly and distinctly I may assent, for that clear and distinct 
knowledge must be true, follows from God's veracity.* Among things distinctly 
known Descartes reckons, in the fifth Meditation^ the facts of extension in space, 
together with all mathematical propositions. But just as it follows from the essence 
of a triangle, that the sum of its angles is equal to two right angles, so it follows from 
the nature of God, that he exists; for by God w t c are to understand the absolutely 
perfect being ; but existence is a perfection ■ hence existence is inseparable from God’s 
essence, and hence God exists.f in the sixth Meditation Descartes concludes from the 
clear and distinct knowledge which we have of extension and of bodies, and from our 
distinct consciousness of ideas determined by an external and material cause, that 
bodies (i. e., extended substances) really exist, and that wc are not deceived in our 
idea of a material world, since, were it otherwise, the ground of our deception must 
lie in God; but the sensations of color, sound, taste, etc., as well as pain and pleasure, 
are viewed by him aa merely subjective. But from the fact that wc have a clear and 
distinct idea of thought in the widest sense (including sensation and willing), and that 
in this idea no representation of anything material is contained, Descartes infers the 
independent existence of our souls apart- from the body.! 

The development of ideas in the Meditations is designated by Descartes himself as 
analytical (that which is given ag fact being analyzed with a view to the discovery of 
principles), conformably to the method of invention; a synthetic order of presentation 
(setting out from the most general or fundamental concepts and principles) is, he says, 
less adapted for metaphysical than for mathematical speculations. Descartes makes 
an attempt at synthetic exposition in ail addendum to his reply to the second series of 
objections, but lays no great weight upon it. 

The systematic and important work, Pnncipuz PhHot*Qph ub, treats in successive 
sections of the principles of human knowledge, of the principles of material things, of 
the visible world, and of the earth. After a recapitulation of the principles laid down 
in the follows the philosophical system, and especially the natural philos¬ 

ophy of Descartes, synthetically developed. In the prehminaf.y considerations it is 
to be observed that the order of the proofs of God’s existence is changed, the omtolo- 

* By the aid o£ this panm criterion!, founded on the veracity of God, wc have seen Descartes obliged to 
help Out his proof of God’s existence ; if the certainty of Gcd'a existence depends on a know]edge whose cer¬ 
tainty, in turn, depends on the existence of God, the argument moves undeniably in a circle. This wag cor¬ 
rectly pointed out anti congnred hy IIobl>C 3 , 

t Descartes here commits the same fault which Anselm committed—ho forgets that it is a condition of 
crery categorical inference from definitions, that the reality nf the subject of definition he previously ascer¬ 
tained ; this objection is rightly urged against him in the ObjecKontt Primer by Ca terns, who turns against 
him the Thomistie refutation of the Awanlml n argument; and DOSCftXteife defence does net uuet the point ul 
issue, Descartes's premises conduct logically only to the insignificant Conclusion, that if God Is, existence 
belongs to hint, and if -God is imagined, h? must ho imagined, aa ■cxistiitg* Besides, the Cartesian form of the 
ontological proof lias a defect from which the Anschnie is free, namely, that the premise, 11 being is a twrftC’ 
tion," Involves a very questionable conception of being as a predicate among other predicates, while Anselm 
had Indicated a definite kind of being, viz. : being, not merely in our minds, but also outside of them, AS that 
In which Euperlor perfection was involved. 

$ Here, however, It remains quite questionable, whether and L '3',A'it, ab.slrficito and rcalia 

dtoftaefle, have net been confounded ; Gassendi and others have justly censured, in their OhJecttem, Be~*car- 
tee'-’s confusion of two propositions; «) I can think of thought without thinking of extension; &) I can show 
that thought actually continues when the extended substance in connection with which it is manifested ccftse - 
to exist. Gassendi further objects, that it does not appear how images of that which is extended can exist in 
an lincxtended being; in reply to tuia objection Dea-^artes denies, indeed, the corporeality pf the images, but 
leaves unnoticed the fact of their bring extended in three dim ensions. 
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ginal argument, (aa also in the synthetic exposition in the answer to the Oh}, seoimda) 
being placed before the Others ■ in the conception of God, Descartes here Buys, is con^ 
twined necessary, eternal, and perfect existence, whereas the conception of finite things 
include* ont F accidental existence,* The definitions, which appear in greater number 
and precision in the Print. Philos, than in the Meditation^ are worthy of notice. The 
definitions of clearness and distinctness and substance, are of fundamental importance 
Descartes says {Prin& Ph., L 45): “In order that upon a perception a certain and 
incontestable judgment may be founded, it is necessary that the former bo not only 
clear, but also distinct. I term a perception clear when it is present and manifest to 
the attentive mind, just as we say that we see a thing clearly when, being presented 
to the gazing eye, it affects the latter with sufficient power and plainness ; and T terra 
it distinct when it is not only clear, but is so separated and distinguished from all 
othera that it plainly contains nothing but what is dear.* 5, (Claaram toco iUain y qmc 
month attendenti pwssens cl apertit hS, stout set elare a no It is videri didmus, guts oculo 
intuenti prasentia satis fortiter ct apcrU ilium woven t; disUnctam an tom itiam, guv 
qaum dara sit, ab otMlibus aids ita syuncta est et preseka, at nihil plant aUud, 'quant 
quod darum cst , in sc&mtineaL) In illustration Descartes cites the example of pain: 

‘ 4 Thus when one feels any great pain, the perception of pain is most clear to him, but 
it is net always distinct j for commonly men confound the perception with ah obscure 
mental judgment concerning the nature ef something in the part affected, which they 
imagine to resemble the sense of pain, which sense alone is all that they clearly per¬ 
ceive/ 1 The things which we perceive, says Descartes, are either things and affections 
modi) of things, or eternal truths, haying no existence external to our thoughts. 
Among the eternal truths Descartes reckons such principles as the following: Nothing 
can originate from nothing {ex nihile nihil Jit) ; It is impossible that the same thing 
should at the same time exist and not exist]; VThatever ig done cannot be undone ; He 
who thinks cannot be non-existent so long as lie thinks. Ho divides ir things” (;-») 
into.two highest genera: “The one of intellectual or thought-things, i. o., things per¬ 
taining to mind or thinking substance, and the other of material things, or things per¬ 
taining to extended substance, I. e., to bodies.” (Vnum cst rerum intcUcctuaUum sire 
cogitation rum, hoc cst ad mentem sice ctd subslanUam coffUemtcm pertinenUum ; aUu& 
rerum materiaUum sire gum pertinent ml substantiam extensam, hoe eat ad corpus.} 

1 o thinking substance belong perception, volition, and all the modes of perception and 
volition ; and to extended substance, magnitude or extension itself in length, breadth, 
and thickness, figure, motion, position, divisibility, and the like. From the union of 
the mind with the body arise the sensitive desires, emotions, and sensations, which 
belong to the thinking substance iu its union with tho body. After this classification 
( Print. Ph. t I., 48-50) Descartes places the definition of substance (lb. 51): 1L By tub- 
*tance wo can only understand that which so exists that it needs nothing else in order 
to its existence ” (per substantiam nihil aUud intcUigere pomzmus, quam rem guts ikt 
cetittt, ut nulla alia re indigent ad existcftdum).—He adds ( ih. 51-52), that indeed only 
one substance can he conceived aa plainly needing nothing else in order to its existence, 
namely, God * for we plainly perceive that all others cannot exist without God's assist¬ 
ance ; hence, he continues, the term substance cannot be applied to God and to them 
univocftlly—m the language of the schools—that is, no meaning of the term juibitanec 
can bo distinctly apprehended, which is at once applicable alike to God and to created 

* Tlih of OOTUM, Eb only tine ai»n the condition Eliot cbjcctlvn be itrlctly dErtlnffrithod from 

SlibjoctLvo ctrlftitilj 1 Of exiulcncc—In which Cftac, however, wc am only Conc-lado; if there U a God his exht- 
Is eternal, neccuuy, per *c t and imk^drait ef nil b*Jdc Mm. 
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tilings * but corporeal substance and mind, or created t hinkin g substance, can be appre¬ 
hended as falling under this common definition, that tbey are things needing only the 
aid of God for their existence, From the existence of any attribute wo can conclude 
to an existing tiling or,substance to which it belongs j but every substance has a “pre¬ 
eminent attribute, which constitutes its nature and essence, and to which all others 
relate ; thus extension in three dimensions constitutes the nature of corporeal sub¬ 
stance, and thought constitutes the nature of thinking substance ■ lor every thing else 
which can be ascribed to bodies presupposes extension, and is only some mode of an 
extended thing, just as also all things which wc find in the mind arc simply diverse 
inodes of thought- 11 Figure and motion are modes of extension, and imagination, sen¬ 
sation, and will arc modes of thought (i», 53)- The modes can change in the same 
substance; the quality of a substance is only actual or present, not permanent; that 
which does not change is not properly mode or quality, but is to he designated only by 
the more general term of attribute (i», 56). These definitions were of controlling 
influence, especially on the doctrine of Spinoza, Most of the details of the doctrine 
exposed in the Princ. Philos, are rather of scientific than of philosophical interest. 
Excluding all consideration of ends (eg iamb jlnalcs), Descartes seeks only to discover 
working causes {causae efficients, Pi\ Ph. I. 3-8). He attributes lo matter nothing 
but extension and inodes of extension, no internal states, no forces; pressure and im¬ 
pulsion must suffice for the explanation of all material phenomena. The quantity of 
matter and motion in the universe remains unchanged ( Print. Philos*, II- § 3d). ) >es- 

cartes assumes tho quantity of motion as equal to the product of mass and velocity 
(titt). Ilia proof of the constancy of this product in the universe is founded on the 
theological inference, that from God's attribute of invariability follows the invariability 
of the sum of lus effects.* The soul can determine only the direction of motions, but 
can neither increase nor diminish their quantity. The cosmlcal bodies can be regarded 
as having first arisen from vortical motions in an original mass of chaotic matter. 
■Where space is, there is also matter; the latter is, like space, infinitely divisible, and 
extends, if not in infinitum, at least in infcfmitum. That with the overthrow of the 
notion of a spherically limited universe the theory of the periodical rotation of the 
same around the earth is also overthrown, is obvious ; still, Descartes hesitated openly 
to confess his adhesion to the Copcrnican doctrine (cf, above, pp. 17 ft se$.) for which 
Galileo had been condemned ; he avoids the difficulty by saying that the earth, like all 
the planets, rests in the moving ether, as a sleeping traveller is at rest in a moving ship, 
or a ship carried along by the current is at rest in the current. Descartes seeks, by the 
laws of pressure and impulsion alone;, not only to explain all physical phenomena, but 
also to account for plants and animals. Tic denies to plants the vital principle (ascribed 
to them by the Aristotelians), since, as he says, the order and motion of their ports arc 
the sole cause of vegetation, and he is also indisposed to allow souls lo animals. What¬ 
ever, in the life of the human soul, concerns the relation of the soul to the material 
world, is explained by Descartes altogether mechanically ; he accounts, for example, 
for the association of ideas by tho theory of permanent material changes produced in 
the brain when the senses are acted upon, and that these changes inffuenco the subse¬ 
quent development of ideas, As an unextended being, the soul can be in eoutact with 
the body only at one point, which point is in the brain {Princ. Philos, , IV, 1S9, 10ti, 


* It is true that the quantity fit matter in tlie univer^-d remains rUlehnngcd. Tbo like is not necessarily 
trite of the quantity nf motion, but Mfly of Iho Slim of *vMt Ls noiv termed “living force" And 11 elasticity. " 
J3qc on this Fubject, in partseiilnr, Urlmliolts, E'e&cr tife Ei h^S'uag rfw Berlin, 
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197), or, mot® precisely {Dfopt)\ f IV, 1 seq.; Pass. Anim^ I. St scq.}, in the pineal 
gland tqfoiw ■pvwik'x), sines the latter is that organ within tho brain which is simple, 
and not, like most of the parti?, double, existing on the right side and on the left.* The 
notion of the soul on the body fuid o£ the body on the soul demands tho concourse of 
God {can curs t& or axswictitia Dei). (That tho possibility of interaction was not excluded 
by the complete uulikcness in nature of the body and the soul, had already been asserted 
by Descartes in. his answers to the objections of Gassendi against his Meditations*) 

The treatise on the Passions of tho Soul {Pamana Animat) is a physiologteo-psycho¬ 
logical attempt lo explain the passions, taken in their widest sense, according to the 
principles developed in the Principia Philos, Prom six primitive passions or emotions: 
admiration, love, hate, desire, joy, and sadness, Descartes seeks to deduce all others. 
Tho most perfect of all emotions is intellectual love to God* It is only occasionally that 
Descartes expresses himself on ethical subjects. The views thus expressed agree largely 
with the ethical doctrines of Aristotle. Descartes affirms that all pleasure arises from the 
consciousness of some perfection; virtue depends on tho control of the passions by 
wisdom, which prefers to ah inferior pleasure the pleasure arising from rational ac¬ 
tivity. 

Among the disciples of Descartes were Rcncri and Regius, at Utrcelifc; Racy, Ilecre- 
bord, and Heidunus, at Leyden, and other Dutch soliolam ; and in France, many 
Gratorianfl and Jansenists, whose Augustimamsm rendered them susceptible ta the 
inllaence of the new doctrine. Among the Jansenists of the Abbey of Port-Royal (on 
whom cf, Herat, Itcuchlin, Ccsch. mn Fort-Rui/al, Ilamb. and Gotha 1&0-44, and Sfc- 
Ileuvc, P&rt lvoyol } 3d cd,, Paris, 1867), the most noteworthy friend of the Cartesian 
tendency was Anton Arnauld (1G12-94; (Euvres Computes, Lausarme, 1775-83), the 
author of the Olpctioji.es Quarts Arnauld raised numerous questions in reference to 
tho details of Descartes 1 . 1 ? doctrines, and confined the Cartesian rule of certainty to the 
■objects of cognition- Among the more notable Cartesians belong also Pierre Sylvain 
Regis (1032-1707 ; Cotas entier do la phvtos ,, Paris, 1(190, Amst., 1091), Pierre Nicola 
(1025-95 ; BsscHs dc ? norate, Par., 1671-74, Otc. ; Cffuvrcs M&r iy Par., 17IS), and others - 
among the German Cartesians should be named Balthasar Bckker (1634-28 ; Dc phifca. 
Cartesian® (tdmonith Candida ct sincere AVcscl, 1068), who especially distinguished 
himself by Ida opposition to the absurdity of trials for witchcraft (in his work, Betoverdo 
Wcereid —The World Bewitched—Lcuwarden, 1600, and Arast., 1691-93); also Johann 
Clauberg (1025-65), teacher at Duisburg {Loffka mtuiet naza, etc., Duisb., 1676 ; Opera 
pM os, t Ameh, 1CD1), Sturm, of Altdorf, and others. 

Among the opponents of Descartes, Ilobbes and Gassendi occupied the naturalistic 
eland-point. (Among the numerous, and some of them extremely acute and pertinent 
objections of Gassendi, that particular one is not found, which alone is often men¬ 
tioned as his, but which is only ascribed by Descartes in hie answer to Gassendi, 
namely: (hat existence could be concluded from the going to walk; Gassendi says 
only, that existence can bo concluded from any action, and he disapproves the 
Cartesian identification, of all psychical actions as modes of thought. Wo become, 
indeed, sooner conscious of our existence through reflection on our acts of will, than 
through reflection on our acta of thought.) From the stand point of theological 


* To tbl* doctrine, that hodI (h located at tt fctvcrt £foijrtn point, Hart docErino of Spin nan I? 45 tvetfy 
cppoHnl, while the IwiLmUziOn Milne of iheeoul &•* n moiiHl Jn foimtlu) ujjon ft. With thu OftriMutt 
n i-iiiinptlnn, that the pinwil pFnml is llio rent of the wail, conflict;-; tho fact, that when Ihf* or ran i« tie Er-.jyiaJ, 
ji jlchiu! lift" criminal- r . 
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orthodoxy and Aristotelian philosophy, Cartes! anism was combated especially by the 
Protestant Gisbertus Yoctius and the Jesuits Rout din (author of the Objection^ Sqpti- 
m<B), Daniel {Voyage du mtmde de Descartes , Par., 1G91, Lat., Amat. } 1G94; Noutdlte 
tUjfieult&s proposes par un Feripatfofci&i ,, Arnst., 1 <194, Lat., ibid. , 1G94), and others. 
The Synod of Dortrecht, in the year 1G5G, forbade theologians to adopt it. At Rome 
Descartes’s writings were in 1GG3 placed in the Index Librorum Prohibit&rum 7 and in 
1G71 the exposition of the Cartesian doctrine at the University of Paris was by royal 
order prohibited. 

Partly friendly, partly opposed to Cartesianisin were such mystical pJiilo&opltcrs as 
Liaise Pascal (1G33-G2 ; the fundamental thought in Pascals philosophy is; tl Nature 
confounds the Pynhonisis, and reason the dogmatists. Our inability to prove any 
thing is such as no dogmatism can overcome, and wc have an idea of the truth which 
no Pyrrhonism can overcome, Pensies" Art. XXI,), Pierre Poiret (1640—1719), Ralph 
Gudworlh (sec above at the end of §7), and other Plafcemists, and especially Henry More, 
the riatonist and Cabalist, who in the year 1G48 exchanged correspondence with Descartes 
himself (printed in vol. xL of Cousin’s edition of Descartes), in which, among other things, 
he affirmed, Ln opposition to Descartes, the conception of immaterial extension as applying 
to God and souls, and combated Descartes 1 ? purely mechanical doctrine of nature. The 
theologically orthodox, but philosophically skeptical bishop Iluet (1G30-1721) wrote 
a Oensura philosophic Cari&danai (Paris, 1GS9, etc.), which called forth several replica 
from Cartesians ; also (anonymously) Houwaux Me moires pour servird Vhutoire du Car- 
tesMTU^one (Paris, XOG#, etc, ). The skeptic, Pierre Bayle (1G47-170G; Diction^ see above, 
Yol. I. § 4, p, 8 ; CEuvrrs Dioer&es, The Hague, 1725-81), also, though not unfavora¬ 
ble to the Cartesian philosophy, yet directed against it, us against all dogmatism, his 
skeptical arguments. He asserted of human reason in general, what was true of his 
own in particular, that it was powerful in the discovery of errors, but weak in positive 
knowledge. He made use of the early Protestant principle of the contradiction be- 
twee 11 reason and faith, to show up various absurdities in the orthodox system of faith. 

The Cartesian Dualism co-ordinated mind and body as two wholly heterogeneous 
substances. It denied to the soul the vegetative functions ascribed to it by Aristotle, 
assigning them to the body, and especially to the vital spirit? {SpirituS viUdcs) supposed 
to pervade the body. On the other hand, it denied to matter all internal states. In 
this manner the active relation actually subsisting between psychical and somatic 
processes was made incomprehensible. A natural influence {injiuxus physicus) of the 
body on the soul and of the soul on the body could not consistently be assumed even 
upon the hypothesis of divine assistance. No explanation remained possible, except 
such as was derivable from the theory of divine agency, or the theory that on the 
occasion of the bodily change, God calls forth the corresponding idea in the soul, and 
that on the occasion of our willing, Cod moves the body in acccrdance with our will 
(doctrine of Occasionalism). This consequence of Cartesianism, which was partially 
perceived by Olauberg, Louis dc la Forge, and Cordemoy, was expressly and theo¬ 
retically enounced by Arm Geulinx (1G25-G9) and Nic. Malebranche (1G38-1713; 
Father of the Oratory) ; the latter teaches, that wc see all things in God, who is the 
place of spirits, through participation in his knowledge. This sort of divine agency 
was, indeed, Itself absolutely incomprehensible \ but this incomprchensiblenese gave 
no offence to these philosophers. Spinoza, ou the contrary, being unable to admit such 
a doctrine, undertook to replace the dualism of soul and body, as also that of God 
and tho world, by the doctrine of the unity of substance (monism). Leibnitz, again, 
in h:s theory of monads, sought to avoid the extremes of dualism and monism, by 
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recognising tho harmonious gradation of substances. In Leibnitz culminates the 
Kories of dogmatic philosophers, who aimed at the union of religious convictions with 
the scientific results of modem investigation. To this series Spinoza, in view of the 
theological character of his monistic doctrine, derived hy deduction from the concep¬ 
tion of substance, undoubtedly belongs .^ 

§ 115. Baruch Despinoza (Bdiedictus tic Spinoza) was horn at Am¬ 
sterdam in 1632, and diet! at the Hague in 1077, Unsatisfied by his 
Talmud it education, he turned Ins attention to the philosophy of 
Descartes, but transformed the Cartesian dualism into a pantheism, 
whose fundamental conception was the unity of substance* By sub¬ 
stance Spinoza understands that which is in itself and is to be con¬ 
ceived by itself- There is only one substance, and that is God* This 
substance lias two fundamental qualities or attributes cognizable by us, 
namely, thought and extension; there is no extended substance as dis¬ 
tinct from thinking substance* Among flic unessential, changing 
forms or modes of these attributes is included mdividual existence. 
Suck existence docs not belong to God, since, were it otherwise, be 
would be finite, and not absolute; all determination is negation* God 
is tie immanent cause (a cause not passing out. of itself) of the totality 
of finite things or the world, God works according to the inner 
necessity of Ids nature; in this consists his freedom. God produces 
all finite effects only indirectly, through finite causes; there is no such 
thing as a direct working of God In view of ends, nor as human 
freedom independent of causality. It can only be said that one mode 
of extension works upon another mode of extension, and one mode of 
thought on another mode of thought. Between thought and exten¬ 
sion, on the contrary, there exists, not a causal nexus, but a perfect 
agreement, The order and connection of thought is identical with 
the order and connection of things, each thought being in all cases 
only the idea of the corresponding mode of extension* Human ideas 
vary In clearness and value from the confused representations of the 
imagination to the adequate knowledge of the Intellect, which con¬ 
ceives all that Is particular from the point of view of the \\ hole wliii 1l 
contains it, and comprehends all tilings under the form oi eternity 
{si ib Hjpeoie wternitatiff), not as accidental, but as necessary* From 
can fused mental representations, which cannot rise above the finiic, 
arise passions and the bondage of the will, while intellectual knowl¬ 
edge gives rise to intellectual love to God, in which our happiness 
and our freedom consist. Beatitude is not a reward of virtue, but 
virtue itself. 
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Of the works ol Spinoza the earliest was Ills exposition, according to tli<5 geometrical method, of 
the Cartesian doctrines. The trOfk had its Origin partly ill the oral instruction which Spinoza hail 
occasion to give to a private pupil, anil was entitled; Renat t deg Cards Brtnctpiorum ftkfio&ophia jxstru 
/. tz i / r , more geometrico demonstrator^ per Benediction tie Spinoza Amstelodamensem., accewerizvf ejug* 
cferH Cagiiata mcietpli galea, in Mbits d{fflclllorm qmT$ Him m jxtrte MeiqpTtyslcts genemlt quam speeiait 
tKGurruns t quaMione-i breviter £XpUcattiMr t AtmteAodnmi npud Johan nan, Rtcutwtrfm-, 1663. Xext ap¬ 
peared Ilia TradatUS IheolOffk-O-pOlMiem, coniine HA disserutiioues aliquot* QUibUS o&tcuditur libor.dicrn phi* 
lasophandl non tanlnm salea putate ct reipubliac jxsce fjosse concent, serf eandem nisi atm pact reipublicen 
fpxaqiIE pfclatC loHi 7ton postte„ with the following motto from T. John 2 per hoc COQHOSC finuj quod til 
Beo moment us el Be us met nee in nobis, quoit tic spirit u A no dcdU nobis* Hamburgt ajizd Ucnrieum 
ICt'oirnhi Christoph Conrad), KITO. (There exists a second impression, of the same rear, nominally 

published ul . j at; Hamburg “apml Uenr. KUnrathJ* in which the errata, indicated upon the list page of the 
first impression are for the most part corrected, but which contains tome new iuibtakcs-SOmo of them 
obscuring the ECU sc. This work is printed in Taolus' edition from a third edition, which 1'iuliis appears to 
have supposed to be the first; in this edition the "Hebrew text of pas-sagea cited from the Jibln is omitted*) 
The same T'ixieUttus thCOlogioCrpOltttens, having been interdicted, was in 1G7-3 twice printed at Amsterdam 
and once at Leyden with false titles, and again, sine loco, 1074, with the name Tractatu* tfualoglco-pollticu*, 
together with a reprint of the following work, written by Spinoza’s friend, Ludwig Meyer, the physician, ami 
first published at iV Elenthcropolis” (Anut.), 1GG0: Phtiosophia Scriptural Interprets Spinoza's marginal 
notes to the TractatuS theoloff$co*poli Ileus have been frequently published, ft part of them havinf been given 
in the French translation of tins Tradatm by St. Glnin (1BTS), and the rest by Christoph’Thcojhil dc Jdurr 
(Thts Hague, lif0&) and others. In, a copy presented by Spinoza to Clefiuann, and now at Kiftigs&btig, anti 
contained notes; which Ho row has edited {Berlin, 1836). These notes do not vary essential y from those 
already published. The Ethic-*,, Spinoza’s chief philosophical work, appeared in print first after his death, 
together with some shorter treatises, with the title: E. d. S. Opera posthuma, Amst, 1GT7. (Contents; 
J*ra{faiio, written In Dutch by Jurrig Jellis, tin? Mcisnonito, and translated, into Latin by Ludwig Ucycr.“ 
EiffJeity online ffeomeirlea demomartua, et tn qttlnque partes dlsiincta, m qn tints agUur /. da net. If. da 
nalttra ei origins mentis, Iff. de ortgtnc cl nature i ajfcctuum, TV* dc sere it itie fimnana sen He ajfectuim t(rt* 
bus, V de poienlta inicllecius &cu tie Hbertate humtma.—Tractatm poUlictis, m quo demonstrator, qtomodo 
societaa, ubt tmperlum moneirchtcum locum hobet, aietei cl err, tiM Optimt(mprranf, debet institui, nett tprtm- 
w idem tobatur, ct ui pnx: Ubcriaaque ciptnm meiofijta mtmeai .— Traciatu# tie intellectug emendaitore, et de 
via* quo optime in verewi remm cogruttonem dirigitur. —Eptetolce doctorum quorundam tirortim ad J, rf, 8* 
el ait&orls responsiones, ad allormn cjus Opens tn clue-hint ionem non jjarum Jacicnle^—ConipcndiumgraiH- 
rnoiica: lingua: IfcbrcBa) A complete edition of the Works* was edited by Paulas: Eenediclt de Spinoza 
opera qiue super Stir it omnia, iterum Cilenda enrapit, prtrftilloncs, oitam emetorts ncc non notfUas, QUA J tiff 
hiatorium Sadptoram pertinent, addtdil JTcnr. Ebet'fi. Gottlob T‘aulug y Jena, 1603-3. Later oditioiH ara: 
Ecnedh-f i de Spinoza opera phitonophtea omnia olid ft et presfutionem cut} cell A* Gfrorer, Etutt garni, 1SS0. 
Eenatt tlea Cartes et licnedioti de Spinoza prcrcfpua opera philosophica rccognovit, notata# kdUoricO'ptMoso- 
phtcas adjecit Carolus Riedel „ Lclpslc, 1S43 (Curtcsli Jfedtt., Spinoza; dim. pftiioa., Spinoztc Etft*). JJenolfcti 
tie Spinota opera qtta; sujpertvnt omnia ex coa iambus prine. den no ed. ct prafatue eM Carol, /term. EruJet\ 
Leaps., 1SI3-4G. Xcwly discovered writings of SpiliOzn have been published by BUhmcr and Yloten ; Rene- 
dteti He .Spinoza tractotus de ftc& et ftomine ejtteqne JcUoltate lincamcnta aSq7.tc adnotalian.ee cci tractatuTH 
theotogfoo-polUtcma ed. et illmtr. Ed* Boehmer t lfallo, 1633, and Ad Benedictt de Spinoza opera qua: super* 
itrwf omnia supplement um, can tin* tracftUum hue usque dc Deo et from i ire, traetatulum de trtde y CpiStOlds 
7Hmnu&aJt ineditay ct ad cos rUnmqucphtlosophi Collectanea (ed, J. van Yloten), Amst., 1SC3. Cf, on these 
Works, Ileum Ritter, in Giitt. get, Aus., 1S6U, K«. 47; Christoph Sigvvart, Sp."& ncucntdcckter Trnctatvon Gott , 
dem Menccfncn and de wen GluClSCliffkctt, crldutcrt istul in ecirier Bedeutnng j fur dOMVerstitndniSSdCS Sptnosls- 
mug vntertucfd, Gotha, l'SOC ; Trendelenburg, {‘eiicr die aufjcf tt ndcneis ErgHusungen on SpinostPsWerken nud 
deren Ertragjikr Sp.'aTe.ben vtulLehre y in Vol. III. of Trondelcnburg^ fTPt, Rettr. our I*hito$, t lEerlin, 18C7, pp. 
377-005; Itlch cud Avcnoriur, Cebtr die bciden ereten Bit asm ties Sp.'seAen Pa ntheiam us (see below). The Trtie- 
tat ue de Beo ct ft&mlnc cjusque felicitate, way not discovered in the Latin original, but- in a Hutch translation 
(KortO Verrifindetinq ran God, de Jfcnscfi, en degze{fs Wclstcmd). Tan YlotCll lias published this work in 
Dnti-li (isi the nbov'c-mcntioncd Supplement nm) frOul a mom recent 3IS., and Schiiarschmidt (Amsterdam, 
1669) from rm earlier one; S. a this a prafaee 1L tie Sp. p/dlos* fonttbu-sJ 1 ' This Tractate, translated into Gcr= 
man by SchaarsebmLdt, la published in Kirch inann’a Bid tog. 1libliathex, Yol. XYI1I, Dcrlin, 1869. At the 
Hunt! time with this translation by Schaarsehmidt, opiK-MrCd the following: Christoph Sigwnrt, Benedict de 
Spinoza's kuner Traced von Gate, dem Jfenteften und demen GlileXseligleit, avf Grand finer r on l>r. Anio- 
nius ran dep Tirsde v.orqenommenczt Vtt'QhlichUnQ dee Uandachriffen (ns Re u lee be ilberget^t, nitt ctner E£n* 
leitung^ krUtschcn und gdehltchen. ErUlutemnQcn begleitet, Tilblngcu, 1870. The posthumona works wero 
trfm*ihitcd into Butch (by Jarrig Jdlis) in 10T7. A translation of the TniCauit t/ieoloyieO-pOhtfCM, made in 
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Splnoia'i lifetime, but, in riooordance with lil-i wish, not t ben mode public, was afterwords juibUsbcd under 
chutitlo: Dfi recMzinnige ThtolaQaPi-, Humbug % ItOnricm JCoenraad (Amsterdam), 7fHJ;?. \ French 
translation of the Tractatua tftcoL-pat, (probably by St Glaln) tvo-s published under various elEsgiuNiiv* titk -3 
iu 1078; in modern times Emile Suissct him translated the worla of Spinoza Into French ((Euvrmde Spinoza, 
Fnr. 1SW); a new edition of this translation appealed at Paris in 1661 (and of tbc Introdtectlon CriiHittc, 
whieh accompanied It, at Parts in 1SG0J, Tlie Tradatua politicos (to be distlaguished from the Tract. theoL- 
lithiL ) has been translated into French by J. G. Prat: TTulti potttiguede B. tie Spinosa^ Vary, ISM. (Enure* 
Complete.*, tramtu# et annotate pttr J. G, Prat, Parts 1S8& Ecq, The Ethics of Spinoza, translated into 
Gonimn, was published, together with Cltr, Wolfs refutation, at Frankfort and Lcipsic in IT-Si. ills treatise hi 
on the Cultivation of the Human Understanding:, and. on Aristocracy and Democracy were translated (into 
German] Isv 3. II, Ewald (LftLpsle, JiSZ \ fl-, a]-u wen; liin LL Philo.-ophlcul Writings t 11 Yob I.; Ji, p. S, i'/ber h. 
Schrift, Judentfmtn, Recftt tier hodtsten Geiaalt in ffetslXcAen Bingen untf Freiheit su pMUt&opfdrcn (Pact, 
Jfteot’Mib), Gera, 17S7; Volt II, and III,; $p.'s EtStik, Gens 175)1-98. The Tract. theoL-poliL has also 
been translated into German by C, Ph. Conz, Sttiltcf., IfcOG, end J, A, Kalb, Munich, 18S8, the Ethic* by F. 
W. V, SelimEdt, litrlin, J.S1J, and recently by r. Ivhchiiiann, Ffulot. Eibh , VoL IV., Tier]in, JgGS, end the 
Complete works by Bcxthold Auerbach, S vobe, Stcittgard, IS-11. [Ail EilglLdl uiionj-mus translation the 
Tract, Theoi-Polti. appeared in the year 1C85. A new one was published—also anonymously—Loudon. 16fi2(?), 
2d cd, 7 1SGS. On the latter «L Matthew Arnold, A TFbni more about Spinoza, jn SlacSftV.n « V ifogasitie, Vol. 
9, p|i. 13G-14S. Eenedlcitvi tic Spinoza ; IIis Ethic*, and Influence on Jfodent Iteliglom Thought^ by It. 
Wttite, M.D ., London (Trubner), l&Td (?), Spinoza’s Letter Exportitlaiort/ to « Convert, ibhL—Tr.} 

The principal sonreo of our knowledge of the life of Spinoza i:-, nest to Spinoza’s own works and letters, 
the Biography mitten by a Lutheran pmtor, Johminw Culcnis, which appeared in Dutch in 170!*, in French 
at The Bagno in 1706 and 1783 (also In die Opera, Ed. Faults*), in German at FiankT. and Lcipsic In 1733, 
nud translated by Kahler, 170-1. Less trustworthy arc the- statements in Let ite et I Esprit tic Mr, BenoU dr 
Epliiaag ( Aiwri. ) 171Q (by LUGOS, a pbpwm at The Hague; now «L of the part; La Vie da Spinoza, 
par tut de disciples, Harah, 1785), as al«i those En Christian KortJiolt'a D? Trtowt Impesteritms Jlapnit 
(Herbert of Ohorbory, Hobbes, and Spin ora), Hamburg. 1700. Still earlier (1G9G) Baylc’s Dictionary had 
contained some notices rc^Hictlng S^lno&Vs life, which appeared in a Dutch translation with additional e->suy« 
at Utrecht, 1CM fwith new titlo-pogo, 171 1). The biography by Golems, together with notices from a Vie <Jc 
Spinoxa writ ten by a friend, ot SpEnozi* (Lucas), were incUided Eji the volume entitled Refutation tins Erratrs 
nr. Benefit dc Spinout pur J/j'. iii Ftntton, par te P. Leant Itenediclin et par te Comte limiilltiinrJlUerx, 
Brussels, 11 ?A. 11. F, V. Dietz, Ben. Splnorxi nerCA L.l>en ttnd Ikhren, Dcssan. Oitd LOipsic, 178-1. M, 
FbElipson, Ltbcn li.'a eon Sptnosa, LeE|H„ 1790, 

Of the Inter work 3 cm Spinoza's life and works, the Hi&totre da lei vie et dea outrage* d& n. tie Spitioxs, fon- 
duieur ae r eerSgitc ct <ic let pMtowphte moderns, par Aroumd Salutes (Paris, Hi-12), rhoald be wpceially 
mentioned, Xho scanty aooountn ttammlUed to n? respecting Sf>L3loziLV lift - , IkftboM Atfcrbach hns Rought 
to Rupplemcnt and oumsdctc artistically, in " Spinoza, efn htetorisetter Eonum,' - StnttgnnJ, ISC7; teccnd 
rqvtted And stereotyped edition: SpIlV/za, ctn Denier iebin. Unnnheim, 1S55, and In the colledBd WritnngO, 
StuLigard, 1603,180}, Yob. JO and 11 (n work lull of profound poetic truth in the parts which portray die 
order ol Spinoza'a intellectual development), fjour. toii Oralll, Bpituna's Ltbcn imd’ Lthrt, Sd od,, Auratb 
i860. A counterpart to tho enlogbitLC accounts of Spinoza is found ill the Introduction of Antonina yau der 
Linda to his work : Gpinma, tcine Lckrc tiitrf tfuren ersto EacAwirkurtgen in Holland, Gottingen, 1363; tho 
author not only shows hiinwlf dbincllnad to all poetic iddolizatioa of the retired life of Spinoia, but jadgas 
dbpamgingly concerning tho life and doctrine of the philosopher. The following work in valuable on account 
of newly discovered material employed in it: J. van Yloten., Btirtteh cr EtpfWKO, syn leven en. wthrtflcit, Amst-,, 
!S(i3, Of. Ed. Bidimer, Spinomna, in ZciLschr. f. Philos.. Vel.SU, I&id, pp. 131-106, it>, Vol. 42, l&yt, pp. 7R-131; 
Ant. v, d, Linde, srrr IAU, dm SptnostomiU, *b r Yol. dS, I SCI. PP. EOI-^. J, B, Lehmans, Hp., S tin Utew- 
bilii UTtd xcin* FMtowphto (Inang. DM.), WUrzlHU?, I8At. An hlltorlcul Hl char.-ictcr-plcturc,’ 1 drawn with a 
lev Lug bond, its fumbhod by Kano Fischer id JiftriicA Spinat&t Ltbm und CAartiitcr. tin Vortrtift Sfenn^ 
helm, 1866, and in Fiachraffe QeKMefd* tier ucueren PhUowpAie, 1st til., 1661, Vol I. j>, 2*5 b cq,i Sd cd., 
Vol, L Fart 2d, ISO, pp. US-l31?. 

Iramodiatcly after Ita publication, the doctrine of Spinoza was combated in radon? work?, Jacob Tatolar + 
tho 3lomon*trajU [Amlnlm] preacher at the Hofme, composed o^alrut the Tractatu* TAeol.-Eoiii. the work ; 
Vlndicin nrffmHtorum, per qu*r divimt rclltfioni* t! /lad CAlixtiantr. veritas olim coTiflrmtua futt, adeersus 
terttfimutn auciorttn (roctaiut thcal.-polii. IS. Bptnosam (Amst, 1C7-1). Johannes Bredcnbotg wrote art 
Encrvaiio frt'tclaitir tAsoi.-pol., utuicun\ctemoTUlrattoti* gtomeirko ordine tHtpetda, natHratnnoncms Denm, 
Botterdam, 1676. Thn Are/ma ai/tat&mt rtralata, pbitosopkim et panda** re/Ufa examine imrf. tAeoh poL 
per pfanrisentm QupGrUtn A ingieitxUtmcnAem (llottCTtlam, 1076), la bawd on fiOcknian ideas nnd rwKTirt 
the complete agreement batweea the Bible and reason, But tho revolutionary IdcOH of Tract. Thmloff^fom. 
in hlitfflrical crKlcifm ol-o acquired AH early poAttVe ilirlncncc over the Scriptural invc.-Ugatloqs of Cbristiap 
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theologian^, as is evidenced in the writing cif Richard Simon, q Catholic, especially in his Hiatoire critique da 
Fita* Testament, Paris, 1078. Among tho early opponent# of Spinozism. were olw Folret, the Mystic {/un- 
damettia aDieismi eversa. in. his Cosit. de Deo, anima et mats, Amst, 1CT7, etcj, and Ua>-le t the Skeptic, 
Christoph Wittich, the Cartesian, wrote against the EUiira Ln A mi-Spinoza,, slue examen Etltices Ben, tUt 
SpmOza, AmsL, 1000. By fie me (such as Aubert do Vcrs6 r in L'lmpie Corteaincu, AlU9t. T 1GS1, 1655) Carte- 
JdiMlisni wn& combated. at I he same time with SpinOEtsm, ft£ the source Of the latter; others, on the contrary 
(hke Ruardes Andala, in a work published ab Fninckcr tu 1717), published works in which PeFcarte-3 was 
honored as “ vena Spinozismi ever tor." On Spinoza's doctrine is founded the work—published anony¬ 
mously—of Abraham Johann Ouffelaer (or Cttffclor): Specimen artte ratiocinancii rmiuralte a artifidaUtt, act 
txmiosophux principal manuductnS. Ifamburai apud Unne. IfunPaih (.tmii t), 1G84, and FrlucipioriiYn. f>att 
insaphiee p. J/. T TIL, it,, lGSh That the doctrines contained In the Ethics of Spinoza agree with those of the 
Cabala. is what Job unn Georg Wachtffl- fought to demonstrate first in the work : Her SpinozLsm w* im, Jurfen- 
thum Oder die non item heatiyc in Jvdenth wm itrai dessert ynludmer Cabbala oergatterteWelt, von Afose Germane, 
somten iToh. Peter Spaeth* vtm A ug.ibunj gcbilrtfff, b$ftauten utut toiderlegt von J. G. TFacAter, Amsterdam, 
1090' the argument wo* followed hp in Wachters subsequent work: EtucUiarim Gobbet tmlcus, Romo. 1700, 
Leibnitz wrote in reply to thia latter work Animadoersionea ad J. G. Wachteri illrmm de recendiba Ifebrec- 
orttm phtttysophfa (a critique of Spinozistic doctrines from the stand-point of the Lcibnitzann llonadolo^y) : 
these AnimadvcrsiOnCS remained unpruited until their discovery, a few years since, in the Archives of the 7L 
Library at Hannover by A. Fouchur de Cateil, who published them under the title: Refutation tnidite tie 
Spinoza par Leibniz, Paris, 1661, (Cf- Leibnitz, Titnodlc/e, II,, ££ 173, 188, and 111., §§ 372, 373.) Christian. 
Wolf urgttttI against Spinozism in cue pftrtof hl$ Thcoloffid NdturaltS {Pamposter,, §§ 072—710); this argu¬ 
ment, translated into German, was published, together with SpLnozAa Elides, at I’rftnkf. and Leipfcic, in 1741, 
The system of Spinoza, and Ba-yle's objections to the same, are discussed by Dc Jartges in the /fformiV de, 
t'ActuUnile Royali r dm Science? it Relies Leltres de JkrJfn, tinnfe 11.15. Vuls. I, mid II. (tiSDdated LtiU> Get 1 - 
iTtan, hi HisS in OH'S Mugazln- /Hr die PAttom. ti ?ul Hire GiSOhtchie, Vol. V,, GiittihRCU and J/ringo, 17S2, pp. 'if- 
72). In Germany attention WftS directed to Splnoil&tn, especially by t ho controversy between Jucobi and 
aicndolstwhti ns to Lessing's relation to that doctrine. Fr. H, Jacobi, Ueberdie Lebrodes Spinosa^ in BfitfL-n 
an Jfosn* A/ciFKtelmAfi, Lelpalc, 1705, 2d edit., B res lau, 17SD; TRuite, VoL IV., AbtfL 1. aio&cs MendelssoUa, 
jin die Frcunde LessmQ^ Bctlin, !7SG. P. U Jacobi, ITiVicr Mendelssohns Reselliildi'jHngen, ItefrefTend die 
Briefe tiber die Retire d£& Spinoza, Lcipo., Cf- also Moses Mcndcl&iohii, MorgenMunden Oder Vcrl&mna- 

en iiher da£ Da&ein G&ttes, Berlin, 1761k etc. UtTlft, Leipsic, 1843, VoL II., p. -Tlti eeq. ITcixler, CtfW, 
elitlge Qetpr&chz ilbcr Spinoza's System, flj&ff Shu/lesb u r/s Fat u rhymn u-n, Goth ft, 1767, 2d edit, 1S0O; in 
Cottars complete edition., Vd!. XXXI., lSi'3, pp, 73-218 (an attempt to interpret Rjunozism, not with Jacobi as 
a form of pantheism Or atheism, but as a form of theism). Goethe, Am metowm l*t-ben, IHchitma vnd WaAr- 
heft. Works, Fta. III. and IV. (of. With, DanzoL, Uebcr Gothc'u Spinozismus, HarulMirfr, 1S-LJ, Karl Ileyder, 
Fiber das Verft&I£jtfss Gvtftfs zu Spinoza. in the ZcitscArift /. d T ffesammte ln(te TheoL v. Ktrche, founded by 
Rudcllwhh, ILcipp., 1S60, pp. 2C1-263, and R. Caro, La Philosophte de Goethe, Pari*^ 1SC0). C. S. Franokc, 
Ufiber die neucrin Schick&ate <fdS Spiwsmrn.ns und seitten Eii\fiuss aiif die Philcntaphte uherhanpi und die 
VernunfUfieotogle in^bcsondcre. Prize E&say, ScMt!Sw r ig, ISOS, 1612. The influence Of the philosophy of BeS- 
cortcs on the development of Spinoza’s philosophy has boon discussed by Holnr. Ritter { Welches Fmjtusf hat, 
d, PhifOi. deo Curies!ns ait/ d. AitSbildUnt/ der dC-S SptnOea (JtJiabt, etc. Lcipa, and Altcnburiz, 1317), and the 
conncetLon of SpinoziFim w'itli the Curte.^lan philosophy, by II, C, W. Sigwart (I/eber den Zusammeiihany dcs 
Spinostsmua mft der Cartesian. Philos ., Tubinpr., 1S1C); cf. Blgwut's fJeiirtlge zar ErluPterinnj dcs Spincme- 
pms. Tub,, 1836; Per Spin. histeoHseh and philosophised crldulert. Tab., 1&39; and Veryleielitinff der IZeefiti- 
itnd SOiatsthearte do S If, Spinoza and dee Th. Hobbes^ Tab., 18-12. Liul, Rcumiann, ExpUc. Sptnozismi, 
dies. Beret., 1828, Car. Rosenkranz, De Sp. Phitosophia, Halle and Lcips., 1S26. C, B- SeUiffiter, Die Lehre 
des Spinosa in ihren Daupt ^fomenien gapril/t and dnrgestellt. ?ifunhtcr, 1S30. Karl Thonta-is, ^pinosxt ale 
Jftitaphyntker, KonEcfibcttt. 1S40 (brinjjs into prominence the nominalistic and individualijetie elements which 
.tra indeoil CODtaihOd in Spinoza's doctiino, hut only incidentally and in relative euiMhlinatiDn to the plrxldllii- 
nant pantheistic Monism of that doctrine). J, A, Voigt! under, Spinoza afcAf Pantheist, eondern Yttvist, iii 
the Tltcoi, StHd. U. Ifrtliticn, 1611, No. 3. Tnrnz Boudor, Ueber tine FothicetidigJLeil der liccisiojt dcr IFlfiHtt- 
eeJta/f in Ilczrty an/ SpfnosUtfsche SySlcme, Erlangen, 1&41. H. SaiRj^ct, MtilmOnide Ci Sp., En the Al'i? ue ties 
rtetiZt mondes. 37, 1662, pp, 290-634. Cf- also the chapters on SpinozEsm In Eouillier, I/Ltt. de la philosophic 
Cartcstenne, and in Damiron, fff*e r tfe fa pldlQSOphte clM XV/f. sfjrfft, Ad, HeUIerich, SpinOwb Und Leibnitz 
Oder rtae Wc®tfn tfea lacaUsni us utid drs ReaiirrnU-% II Limburg and Goth ft, 1616. PlSJU Kelhr, Spinoza UfitS 
LeOrnUtiiber die Frcittcii ties menscAlichen ll'lllOn-S, Erlanucn, 16-17. J, E-, Erdmann, Die GramlbegriJfc de.i 
Spinotiemus, in hia Term. Aiifs., Leips.* 1818, pp. 118-102. C, ScIiasr^hiTTiitlt, Bea Cartes nnd Spinoza, 
ItrPundtteke Da mini t ten g der Philosophic Beider, nebst eincr Abhandlung eon Lac. Bernays i/ber Splntmt's 
hebraincite Grammatth\ Bonn, 1669. C, H(cb]o)r„ Spinoza',? Lehrc rom Verhtlfinfss der Suhslanz zU them 
Bexi&ndiheilen, Ik^xTi, I860; Hcbler, Lc sstnpSt ltd ten, Bern, 1602, p. 11 tl H.’q. it, aimsuernmnn, Ueber eirtfpe 
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tiffflsche Fchter der xpinozUtischai JTfA.il-, reprinted from the Sii-rungtberich te de? phtloa.-km, Cl. aer feats. 
A tad. d. ]F"tai. + for October, USD, nn«i April. 1S51. J. 12, Horn, Spinoeti'e Stamstehte, Dr-.ml, 3651. Adolf 
Trcndclanlmrg, Uebcr Sptaosa’s GrvrtdgtdanJketi vntf dcaen Erfolg v from. the Tronsoe. of the It. Acad, of 
Science* Berlin, JS50. reprinted in Vol, II. of T.'s Hist. DeitrJge sur Philosophic, Berlin, 1855, pp. 31-111; 
cf. T.'e CSfiay den Kfcftidn L'nletethled der phtlos. System*, in the Abhandlungen tier t, Afoul, ft. ITlay. 

fAJIw.-Atsf. Ct. k 3&17, i>„ i?-L0 scq t> and in the II in. lie Ur a ye, II,, 1-30 ; * also Ueber dte aufff^fundenen Ergdn- 
ehnjm, etc, (ego above, p, 56). Alphons V. Rausfeld, Symbolt i ad peniitorem notaiam doctrinal quatn Sp, 
lie eubstautki prqpas.t cites. Bonn, t 18t& ThewL Hub. Weber, Sp. (dyne leHmiiU pAiios,, comm. Bonn., 1&5S, 
F. E. Batlw, IJ. de Sp. sit? rebiut stn&uktributs docirina, Borl., 183S. Job, llcinr. L#we, Ucberdcn Qouesbegrtff 
Spinoza's und deesen Sehiekeale (os n supplement (o Lowe's work on tlio philosophy of Fichte),. Stutegard, 
lSG2).t Spinoza et la Kabbale, par to rabbin, Fite Bcnamozcyh, Faria, 1SG4 (Extratt <te P Culvers ism L.Vftf) 
■cf r on this essay T. Isaac Atisca, in the Zeiteehrift JTtr cuticle Philos., Vol. V1IL, 1SG9, pp, SSO-HGT. K. A. 
Fombcrg, Jerryfora mg« iPUraJctelsc of Spinoza's och Malcbrajichz '# meiufyeieka prtndp., Afoul. AJTxmdl, 
TJpsalo, j$04. p. Kramer, Be doctr* Sp, do metiie humana (Dins. Inavg.\ Halle, 1665. Chr, A- Thil* 
Cebet Sp.'n PelIgionitp/diosoifhie, ip the ZeUschr.JUr exacts Philosophic, Vtd. VI., No. 2, T.s-ipsic, 1665, pp. 
113-115 ; Tt, 4, 1666, B50-4U9 ; TU,, I*, 1SG6, CD-EW, A. v. Octtinpen, Sp.'t pthih u udder madam Metferta- 
Utmus, in the Dorpater Zeltachr. flit Tfrtol. v, Kirchc, VoL YU., No. 3. Nosuritton, Sp. et h aaturalhmc 
eoMemporain, Pari* 1660. si, JocL D*n Cluvuiai OraAa's reUQionxjihilos. Itehren in Herein gesch. Eto&wse 
darffestellt. (Id, Joel's work, among other thing* certain points of contact between Spinoza and this Talmud¬ 
ist, named in the title,—who ig mentioned hy Sp, in Epiit. ~$pr.Jlu, ¥ lived about A,l>- MEM), and Vvhfl 
belonged to the period and school at theKoniinalhiU^,—arc brought to light, although, they arc, according to 
SLgwart'A j ndgment, of no very deep signifies net), Paul Janet-, Sp. el ie SpiHOd-tOte dtiprin lee ime-dUX retXH4 t 
3h the Revue den detix uumdee, YoL VO, 1667, lip. 470-108, Carl Siegfried. Sp. aIs Jfi titOur Aueteyrr den 

Qtten Tcs/amente (Torienser Ptopramm), Kanmlnirg, 166V. Wflldomar flajdndc, Be Sp. ruiiura wuurarue 
el Teaiura naltirata (IJis#. intiuy. J, Brc.sLin, 18fiT, SIotEti Ilessnuor, Spinoza unci Hobbes {Inaug. JJsiv.), 
Breslau, 1S6S. rticharsl Avcnarius, Ucber die heiden etsten rkmen stas Spin. PuTteheismun und das i^erhdli- 
nto dcr noeiCen zur drillm Phase, nehtt eincm Anftany uber Tivihenfolye Abfasnunysteit der lilieren 
Schrtften Spinoza's, Lcijwic, 1868. (Avcnarms conaidere 5t probable that the sllalogucs contained in thu 
1 racial at da Deo cl hominc were already written about 3 061, and that this 2Y<lcUltU& Itwlf wad WTittCD hi 
1654^5, the Tra&atus de tnielteclus emendations Lu 1655-66, and tho tryaemm tttotofflfrpomicw in 1657- 
Cl. Avenaiitis assumes, la agreement with SJgw&rt, that the Syntlictic Appcridis to the Traclatus tic Dto d 
homing was written in the year 1661. The “ phases'," which he dktingublics in thu history of Sp.’# doctrine, 
are termed by him ‘ L Lhc uQtaralistic, tlio thcidtic, and the pantheistic,") P, Schmidt^ Sp. utul Schleter- 
Uuicher, Berlin, 1B63. T\ Uriel, Sp. deTOtnntefte doeirtna, Halle, 1863- j. IT. YOU Kirchimtmi, ErUtvierungcn 
eu SpAs Ethik. (as supplement to tho translation of the JE 'ihtvfi —a criticism o£ the Flhis-‘ , s- from Eon Kiri II' 
rcinun's realustlft ctand-poSnt), in the Philos, Rtbl., YoL V,, Berlin, 3S0Q. Jed. Hartwig, Leber das VerhUlP 
tdss ties Sjdnozbfmus %ur Carteslanfecfien luxirtn (rttGny^Blsiert.], Breslac-, 18CD. The work^ or articles cn 


* “Either force le anterior to efficient eausiC and id Hie superior of thought, or thought la aalerEor to force 
and la its euperiox, or T tiunlly, thought and fore* are at Ixatom the samewith Bplnozn t!se distinction 
between ihmight and blind force mvaimes the form ot the distinction botween thought and CXtciudaU, cogiloHO 
ete&tensio; ho fneludcji both In one, giving to neither of them the pmedfiQ&a before the ottnir, kj Trcnde- 
lenburf; eipreswes the fundamental oenceptiett of 0|jSpo*a- It in, however, very rtuestionaljlHj whether the 
interpretation of Rp5nosa + a doctrine Us an ldcntaflcutioU of extcnjdon find 1 ■ blind fwrec 11 Is ssjTTLCt, and whctlicr 
a‘e an? ns)t rather miuiral by Spinoza to distinguish within the sphere of coyitalio Steclf not Ortly " blind 
force, but hire higher, conscious, and, in Its highest terra, trplrUual force, oonstltutSug rttpcdJvd; thn) 
lower and higher dc.-gTSMsa of pvyohic*! endowment (cf. Eth. EL, Prop, I3i "omnia, ipdtmets divertf# jJTddSnts, 
animate! eunl "), with which -correspond, tn. the sphere of extension, form and motion, in their elementary and 
their more Complicated forms (the latter cspoelaLly ifl tliO brain). It In not true that *' where thought cannot 
work npoiQ extenr'i-on nnd direct It, In view ot a preconceived effect, design Is Impossible; h it tv not 11 on t-srj-n- 
slon." that thought worltB, but on the force (rulxirdinate to thought, and the motion IsL'Iongitig to thought 
work* npon the motion which ttHTWpcnd* to that Ion®;, the Intelteeens infinitu* precede and detemiliica 
the Unite Intf-llcxd, and the latter prcctvlcs and determines the lower otifiseiona annl untTinscloin--) forcca tu the 
world In general nnd In tho tuorol world in particular, and in thin sens*) man — but net. indeed, Ged, who o-r 
the infinite subatanco cannot be a person—has power to work in view -of end#, 

f Ulwc Bcokft, by emphasizing the difference between ** cogilcdto," man Impc-monal ntlrihuteoF pabsrtnn-'’^. 
and tho "• injlntliia intcllr.e.ths Del," da an i mm oilSale effect of iSiO snbjtance > to juftlfy the attribution to thi^, 
Snftnlte 5nt«Uoct ot an absolute oelf-eonHclautine a ficraonal unity, and bo tofCilnw; the dl tAnoo between llie 
ftjalnexULLc nnd thf>i,«tlo iy>nccptions of Clod. On the- J«itno qili”#tlon cf,, nmCDg olhcri, Bd. Bohnicr, SpinQ r 
p/fua Tlf ri fn z. f. J J A, Vet, 45,166% p. 09 bwj., snd Lehman*— «* dbova^jjw 1 
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newly di£Cov42ml additions to Sp.'s r-orka have already been mentioned (p. EC) along with the list e£ Sp/s 
wotks. Of. the judgment* ceUtomlng Spinoza in the work of ScUcicmachtr, J. a.Fiehte, ScticUinR, 

Rjuidtr, HcrcI, Herbart,and other philosophers; further, the presentation ami critique of his doctrine In the 
histories of (modem) philosophy by Bracket* Buhle, Tcnnenrnmi, Rilter, Fmierhaol^ Erthn^nn, Ku.no Fincher, 
and ut liens, and nlao in special works on the history of Pantheism —e, r. in Buhle, T>c ortu c4 progress**- pan- 
thelvni! trutc a Xi.iiopheni’ mrjtie ad Spiiusamy in Comm . sac. SC. Gvtt. y VoL X., 171)1, Jiisehe, Her Fanllmls. 
mus nacJi selnen terseftiedencn ITauptformen, Berlin, 1S36-32 (cf. HoLor. Bitter, Die /Itrlbtantfaner vnd <t*r 
flinffefsmus, Berlin, 1S97X J. Volkmntti, Dcr di'tistnige Ptm£heisKW& von- TStales bl? ISe$cl (Zeno, Spiuoza, 
Sehelling), Cologne, 1S37* in the works and aetitdfas devoted to the critique of philosophical stand-pointa by 
R Ilerni. Fieiilc, TJiiiei, Scnglcr, WcUac, Haimc, and others, and in many oilier works on religious phi¬ 
losophy, 

Baruch Despmozn, born at Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1032, was de¬ 
scended from one of the Jewish families, who, in order to avoid the persecutions di¬ 
rected against them in Spain and Portugal, had emigrated to the Netherlands, ITo 
received his first training under the celebrated Talmudist, Saul Levi Morteira, and 
became acquainted, among other works, with those of Merimonldes, of whom ho had a 
high opinion, and until cabalistic works, of which, however, lie speaks rarely and al¬ 
ways disparagingly. On the Uth of August, 1030, he was fully expelled from the Jew¬ 
ish communion, on account of his t4 frightful heresies.” Before this time he had been 
instructed in Latin by Franz van den Ende (not by the daughter of the latter, who, in 
the yeaT 1G3G, was only twelve years old), a learned physician, of naturalistic sympa¬ 
thies. From 1G3G to 1000 or IGbl, Spinoza resided in tlic vicinity of Amsterdam, In 
the family cf an Ar minion friend, being occupied with the study of the Cartesian and 
the development of his o\ra philosophy. He lived next at lUij'iisburg, the headquar¬ 
ters of the sect of CoUegiants (who regarded the dogmatic clement in religion as in¬ 
ferior in importance to the edifying and the moral), then, from 16G1 to 1GG9, at Yoor- 
burg, near the Hague ; then at the Hague, where he boarded first with the widow 
Van Yclden, and afterwards, from 1G71 till his death, which occurred oil the 21st of 
February, 1G77, with Van tier Spyck, the painter. He supported himself by grinding 
lenses. He declined, in the year 1G73, a call to Heidelberg—where Ludwig, the Elec¬ 
tor Palatine, offered him a professorship of philosophy—that the liberty of philoso¬ 
phising, Which he enjoyed as a private man, and which, indeed, was promised him for 
the future in the letter calling him to Heidelberg, might not bo prejudiced by una¬ 
voidable collisions with critics and opponents. 

In the Compendium grammatics Un#um IJcbyaa the predilection of the teacher of the 
doctrine of substance for the Substantive has been remarked. CL especially the article 
by Jac. lie mays, in the Supplement to Seliaarsehmidt’s work, Bonn, 1050 (cited above, 

P S3), and Ad* Cliajes, JJie hebr . Qramm. £p. & f Breslau, ISG0. 

In the Principles of the Philosophy of I) (.sea rtc$ } together with the annexed Cofjiiaia 
3/' tuphyt/iea, written in the winter of 166&-GS, Spinoza dors not expose h-s own doc¬ 
trine, as ho expressly affirms in the preface (through the editor, hie friend Ludwi" 
Meyer) ; at the time of writing the work ho had already arrived substantially at the 
doctrines developed in his later works. 

The plan of the Tractatus TheeAagiro-Poliiie m whs conceived at an early date* and 
executed between the years 1GGo-70. The work is an eloquent defence of liberty of 
thought and speech in matters of religion (“ fjunndo quidem rdigio non torn in actioni- 
bvs cxiemtet qunm inanimi simpUcdatc ac vcnUiU Consistst, nuHiua juris ncque auctori - 
latispublics cst”), and contains the fruits of Spinoza's personal experience. The fun¬ 
damental idea in it is that of the essential difference of the missions of positive religion 
nnd philosophy. Neither of them should sene {asiciUari) the other; each baa Its 
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peculiar office. In the development of liis own thoughts Spinoza appears to have 
been guided by his study c£ Maiittonides, and yet not to have followed tho latter un¬ 
critically. For while the earlier philosopher, with a view to the excitation of philo- 
EOphic thought, had taught that tho law was given to tho .Tews not merely to train 
them to obedience, hut also as a revelation of tho highest truths, Spinoza—at a time 
when the interest in philosophic thought was fully assured, and when tho latter needed, 
therefore, to be freed from a subordination to religious dogma, which could only have 
been temporarily advantageous to it—taught, on the contrary, that the end of religion 
is not the cognition of truth as such, but obedience. This is the idea which underlies 
the Tractatus T/iwl.-Polit. (.Thus, later, and from a like motive, Moses Mendelssohn 
claimed for Judaism freedom from binding dogmas, and so Sehleiermackcr treated re¬ 
ligion and philosophy as separate and co-ordinate, the former having its basis in feel¬ 
ing, while the latter was the outcome of tho endeavor to acquire objectively valid 
Imowledge.) Spinoza affirms accordingly, iu opposition to Mauuomdes, that the Bible 
is not to be interpreted bo as to agree with human reason, nor is reason to 1>c made 
subject to the teaching of the Bible ; the Bible pretends not to reveal natural laws, but 
to exhibit laws of ethics. By the adoption of this principle ho makes it possible for 
him to treat of the Bible, and especially the Old Testament, historically and critically, 
unhampered by dogmatic conditions, and this he proceeds to do in dotal., A notice¬ 
able feature of the work is the pre-eminence which is ascribed (cli. I; to C hrist o r - cs 
Moses and the prophets, from the fact that he did not receive the revelation of bod 
through the hearing of words (like Moses), nor through ids tons, but discovered it im¬ 
mediately present in his own consciousness; in this sense, says Bpinozft, it is true that 
the divine wisdom took on human nature. The philosophical system of Spinoza is but 
partially suggested, and not developed, in the TraclatttS Thcvloguxh1ElUhuis .. The 
seventh chapter of the work treats of the interpretation of Scripture. la it Spinoza 
adopts, on tho one hand, the views of a number of Jewish scholars, some of whom, 
like Abraham Ebn-Esm (mentioned by Spinoza), and also Isaac Israeli (see above, vob 
b, % 07), bad doubted at least the authenticity of single passages iu the Pentateuch; 
and, on the other, in his general exegetical stand-point, those of Hobbes’s Ltiviathnn, 
(although in opposition to Hobbes he opposes energetically the doctrine of ecclesias¬ 
tical absolutism). Spinoza agrees with Hobbes iu the conviction that Scripture 
should be interpreted according to the same method by which nature must be com¬ 
prehended. It is probable that Spinoza had already previously combated the Scrip¬ 
tural exegis of the Babb) s in bis frS Apologia pro Spin 0211 c ajudaismo apostasia” (written, 
it is likely, in the year 

In the Tradedu$ Politicus (of later composition than the preceding), which gives 
evidence of familiarity with the doctrine of Hobbes, Spinoza nevertheless comes out 
in sharp opposition to the theory of civil absolutism. Governments arc to bring the 
actions, but not the convictions of men into harmony. By doing violence to convic¬ 
tions, they provoke insurrection. Men from the people, but chosen by the govern¬ 
ment, should be associated with the government in legislation and administration. 

The Ei'Ctduttis dc J)c/> ct hondne ij ? i fly t / fiJitifftic, which was written before lbijl, find 
perhaps ns early as 1054 or IGoFj, and is followed by a synthetic appendix, v. rill.en in 
1G01, is a sketch of the System and an evident foremnne“ and herald of tiie Ethics. 
God T a existence, it is here argued, belongs to his essence. Further, the idea of God 
also, which is in us, pro*aupposcs God ns its cause, God is the most perfect being 
{c><« God is a being of whom infinite attributes are predicated, each 

of which is In its kind infinitely perfect. Every substance must (at least in its hind) 
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bo infinitely perfect, because it can neither by itself nor by anything other than itself 
l>c determined to finiteness. There arc not two substances equal to each other, since 
such substances would limit each other. One substance cannot produce another sub¬ 
stance or be produced by it. Every substance* which is in God’a infinite understand¬ 
ing, is also really in nature. In nature, however, there are not different substances; 
nature is one in essence and identical with God, as the latter is above defined.-—Thus 
Spinoza in this treatise sets out, not with a definition of the conception of substance, 
in order thence to advance to the conception of God - but the idea that God is, and 
that he combines in himself all reality, is here already employed to prove the doctrine 
that there exists but one substance* and that thought and extension arc not substances 
but attributes. Spinoza points to the fact that we see unity in nature, and that, In 
particular, in us thought and extension are united; but since thought and extension 
have by nature nothing in common, and each can be clearly conceived without the 
other (which Spinoza allows to Descartes), it follows that their actual union in us is 
only possible on condition that they are both attributes of the same substance. In 
addition to Spinoza s Jewish education, in consequence o£ which a religious conviction 
of the strict unity of God became firmly rooted In his nature, we may ascribe the 
genesis of his doctrine of the unity of substance in a very considerable degree to the 
particular zeal w ith which psychological speculations respecting the mutual relation 
between soul and body were in his time carried on in the Cartesian school, and more 
particularly to the unmistakable conflict of Occasionalism^the doctrine which 
resulted with necessity from the Cartesian principles, and which had been specially 
developed by Geulinx—with natural law. •' To these causes should be added, on the 
other hand, Spinoza’s acquaintance with Xeo-Platonic doctrines, whether through the 
Cabala or through the works of Giordano liruno, or, what is most probable, through 
both. Spinoza, undertaking to translate the poetico-philosophicul notions issuing 
from Nee-Platonism luto scientific conceptions, blended them with the results of his 
critique of Cartesianism. The Tractate dc Da>, etc., represent® a stadium in the his¬ 
tory of Spinoza’s philosophical development antecedent to the Ethics (see Sigwart, p. 
131 eeq.) Spinoza's study of the Cartesian philosophy falls within the period included 
between the composition of the two dialogues which are included In the Tractates dc 
Eco, etc., and of which at least the first Testa on the doctrine of Giordano Bruno, and 
the composition of the Tractates Itself, and his study of the doctrine of Bacon falls 
within the time between the composition of the Tractates da Idea and the Tractates dc 
inttfkctus amentia tame. The most important of the differences between the Tractatus 
dc l)ea and flic Ethics are, that in the former the conception of God as the most per¬ 
fect being, but in the latter the conception of substance, as of that which is in and 
through itself, precedes, and that in the Tractates an objective causal relation is 
assumed as connecting thought and extension, notwithstanding their alleged absolute 
unlikeness an unlikeness so great that the conceptions of thought and extension are 
affirmed to have nothing in common—while in the Ethic* it is asserted that the causal 
relation cannot exist between dissimilar thing?, and that therefore no such relation exists 
between thought and extension. The dialogues contained in the Tractatus are a devel¬ 
opment of the conception of nature regarded as infinite. 

The Tractates dc InteUcctes Emcndationc (a fragment, written probably before 1601, 
and perhaps as early as 1055 or 1050) is a development of ideas concerning method, of 
which the fundamental features are contained in Spinoza’s principal work, the EtJdcs. 
The goods of the world, wc are here told, are unsatisfying; the knowledge cf truth 
lb the noblest good. 
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Tho ElJdcs wfia written in the years 1GG3-05, but appears to lmvo been uadeigaing 
constant revision until the time of Spinoza 1 a death. Spinoza in this work adopts as Ills 
point of departure the Cartesian definition of substance, tho’consequences of which arc 
developed by him with greater logical consistency than they had been by Descartes. 
Descartes hail defined substance, taken absolutely, aa “ that which so exists that it 
needs nothing else for its existence 11 (m qua: i(a exist il^ vt nulla alia re, indigent ad 
ex id end um)^ while (t created substance ” was,- according; to him, '‘that which needs 
only the concourse of God for its existence(r^S, quw solo Dei c&mursu eget ad fit i&- 
tcmlum). Spinoza defines substance {Eth ,, p. I., def. 3) as 11 that which exists in 
itself and is conceived by itself, ?, e, t tho conception of Which can bo formed without 
the aid of the conception of anything else” (per substantiam intdligo id, quod in sc 
cst ct per sc cmdpitu r, hoc id, aujus conceptus non indigit concepts aUerius r$i i 
a quo formari debcai). Descartes and Spinoza have alike neglected in their defi¬ 
nitions of substance to separate the two categories, which Kant distinguishes as 
subsistence (of which the correlate is tho inherence of predicates) and causality 
(whose correlate is the dependence of effects). The ouer la (substance) of Aristotle 
is identified by them with the efficient cause of existence. But since God Is recog¬ 
nised by both ns the only cause o£ all that is (though not demonstrated by fault¬ 
less arguments to be such), it follows at once, that ho must be viewed by both as also 
the only substance. That Descartes admits the existence of substances which cannot 
he included under his definition of substance is an inconsequence which is avoided by 
Spinoza, who proclaims God as the only substance, and denies that anything which is 
not God is substantial. Let non-inherence and non-dependOnce bo included in the 
definition of substance as among the essential marks of the latter, and yet it will by no 
means follow from this definition that that which is conditioned, even though it may 
not properly be called substantial, can only exist as inherent in someth Eng other than 
itself - it only follows, that another term is required to denote that which at once is 
tho substratum of the inhering, and which yet, as conditioned, depends on something 
else. Without such another term the definition of substance must be so framed as 
not to confound the two essentially different relations: inherence and dependence j 
otherwise the supposed demonstration is a subreption. 

Spinoza opens his Ethics with a number of definitions and axioms after tho manner 
of Euclid, intending therefrom, by strictly syllogistic procedures, 4t in accordance with 
the method of geometry, 5 ’ to deduce the theorems of his system. By this means bo 
expected to secure for his doctrine mathematical certainty. But the undertaking was 
Elusory. Euclid's definitions are, indeed, given at the outset as merely nominal expla¬ 
nations of what is to be understood by the terms employed. But they are shown in 
the end to be real definitions, i. e., definitions of real, mathematical objects Spinoza, 
on the contrary, has not actually proved tho reality of the subjects of hia definitions 
Euclid's definitions arc clear and may he easily followed by the imagination—qualities 
vduch axe almost entirely wanting in the definitions of Spinoza, or which, where figu¬ 
rative expressions arc employed (Like in xe etc.), arc only simulated; some of the 
definitions of Spinoza (like that of causa xui, etc,) involve contradictions. Euclid em¬ 
ploys hie term 8 throughout only in the nen.se fixed upon in the definitions; Spinoza 
sometimes presents an argumentation, tho first part of which is rendered plausible by 
tho employment of expressions in their ordinary acceptation, while in the second 
part tho same expressions are repeated in tho senses given thorn by his i arbitrary) defi- 
mtiorue, SO that the conclumon is obtained through a paralogism, the qnatemio termi- 
narmn, a i! synthetic !t definition being interchanged with an ‘ * analytical ” (cf. my Sys- 
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tem of Logic, %% G1 and 13G), (Proofs of this will oppcnr below, c, J 7 ,, in connection 
with the doctrines of substance and causa sitt and of love,) Spinoza's Ethics is by no 
means (as, notably, F, II, Jacobi among others supposed ) theoretically irrefutable, but 
rather (as Leibnitz, Herbart, and others have rightly judged) replete with paralogisms,* 
The first Definition of Part I. of the Ethics is the following : (i By that which is the 
cause of itself I understand that whose essence involves existence, or that, whose 
nature can only be conceived as existent 11 (per causam sui inteUiga id 3 cirjus essentia 
involvU ezistentiam sice irf t cujus natura non potest condpi nisi evistem. )\ 

The second Definition is r 4: That thing is said to be finite in its kind which can be 
limited by another of the same nature" (Ea res dicitur in suo yen ere finitely rjucc alia 
rjusdem naturm teeminari potest). By way of Illustration T Spinoza adds that a 
body is finite when it is possible to conceive another still larger; in like manner, a 
thought is finite when limited by another thought; but bodies are not limited by 
thoughts, nor thoughts by bodies. % 

* The crj-Muri’ of the i^arulogib-mn involved in the fundamental positions is a necessary part of he oxpo 
F-iUon of Spinoza's systemi, for any one who would acquire a thorough in-ight into that system. But in order 
not to obscure the (sequence of doctrines in the jjosltive exposition of Spinoza's Icachiiig^ we shall otter our 
remarks upon the paralogisms contained in them In the following' note.? under the text. Spinoza's philo-aphi- 

rniportanoa arises from the fundamental Opinion maintained by him, that the psychical, talccn in the widest 
sense (the mental, the animate, force), is substantially identical with the extended, which is perceived ns 
material and follows the laws of mechanics: this. monism (like Dualism, Spiritualism, male rial ism, Criticism) 
is one of the great and noteworthy philosophical hypotheses. So, too, the tendency towards rigid detnoiiBtmticn 
Is worthy of attention jml respect; but the idea that Spinoza has realized ibis tendency and bun advanced 
real proofs of hi a doctrine 3a a mere prejudice, which deserves not to be respected, bub to be swept away, 
r&lso-reasonings thould bo corrected by exposing their faults; this and nothing else is dne to thorn. What¬ 
ever in Spinoza was genuinely great, lias maintained itself ay a Lust every n;-atdt, and attained to permanent 
InfluenceIn tire historical development o£ philosophy; hut veneration missca itg end when it desires that the 
nimbus of the “holy, rejected Spinoza 1 ' should cover his blunders. To the “holy” in him (witll Sellleier- 
inachor) an “offering of ringlets," but to his paralogi nn?, dissecting criticism; thus each will receive its duct 

+ The conception of a ‘’asK^sri” Is, if tafcoa literally, an irrational one; for, in order that an object 
cause itself, it is necessary that itesds-fc before itself: without existing it can cause nothing, and it must exist 
before itself, since by hypothesis it ta yet to be caused. The cxiRc.vion implies, according to SjiillOfll's inten* 
tlon, the dependence of existence cn {^seneo; bat the latter of these cannot cause thft former, unless it already 
exists itself, i. e. what was to be caused exists already IkIoU’ being caused, Spinoza surreptitiously ohjectb 
faes, after the manner of hted Lreval Realists, o. distinction wliich is only possible in ftbaltueliou, the distinct:o_a 
namely, between essence and existence, lie treats these latter as objectively -distinct, the latter presupposing 
(he former, and the former Conditioning or causing the latter. The expression entt/ta &iti could Clilybo justified 
ns, say, an inexact designation for ifts tetMlU ffl Hw ).iller negative but only Adequate expression being thus 
changed into the former po si rive but inadequate one. (The wise of :i being already existing, being raised by 
ita own action to a higher plane, furnishes no analogy competent to justify the irrational Sdoo of axiptcnce 
through gclf-caasatioxi, and b> say that " cauH 6Ui 11 is only an absurdity when predicated of tho finite-, n:nl 
not ivhim nlhrioc-d of the infinite, were a speculative assertion, which would make of the infinite the **sower 11 
mentioned by Hegel in h3s criticism of Berkeley, into which all contradictions (low together,) The expressions 
employed, by Spinoza in defining “caitsa ml," namely, “cxsenifa, tm&kiatiS c-xi?f£?itlam " Or “ non pot-tc con-^ 
idpi nttf. erteienz;' imply tho Fame fault, which fa iInvolved in the ontological argument (see above, ?■§ on 
Anselm and Descartes), and they are employed by* Spinoza in a like faulty sense in the follow inf* OcmOQHrft- 
ttons. That every aygnment from definitions pjvsuppore^ the previously cRtabliflhal existence of the thing 
defined, i = a logical postulate, against which Spinoza sins ns naivety os Anselm. and much mere w than, Des¬ 
cartes, By appealing to tho pretended implication of existence In CSMIt (iti y that which in his arbitrary defi¬ 
nitions is conceived, in part, in a inonner rtimenont to nature, is covered with the deceptive semblance cl 
reality, and the actually real is 5n many instances concealed from view, 

t This clefiaLtlou of that which is. finite in its-hind I- only applicable to objects (frt), side by side with 
which others can exist rand for which oo-cuFtcncc implies Itnituul Limitation ; it loses all its significance when 
applied not to tuch ra, but to natures or attributes, as c. g., if the question were ashed, whether the quadratic 
nature or the essence of the square, 1. c,, the limitation of a plane figure by four equal straight lines forming: 
only right anjjlcs with each other., ir finite or infinite in Ua triad, or whether hnmaii i.aturc, aquiline nature, 
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As tliiidj fourth, Mid fifth definitions, follow the statements of what Spinoza under* 
stands by substance, attribute, and mode,, l * By kubstanco I understand that which is 
in itself and is conceived by itself, *L d,, the conception of which can be formed with¬ 
out the aid of the conception of any other thing - .” ^ By attribute I understand that 
which the mind perceives as constituting the essence of substance.” u By mode I 
understand the accidents of substance, or that which is In something' else, through the 
aid of which also it is conceived.” {Per mbdantiam intdUgo id, quod in se est ct per so 
condpitm\ hoe est id, tvju s conceptus non indigit concept u alter ins rd, a quo fur mari de¬ 
beat. Per attributum intdligo id, quod in tdketus dc substantia pmcipit tamquam ejus 
e$s$ntiam constitucm [“ constituens^ here is neuter, and qualifies quod, of, Dof YJ.]. 
Per modum intdligo sub&lanUee office? ionss dee id, quod in alio est, per quod it earn conefpi- 
tur.) It thus appears that the expressions in so esse and in alio esse mark the difference 
between substance and affections or modes, while the attributes together constitute 
the substance. In each ease Spinoza tells how the thing defined is and how it is con¬ 
ceived {i. c ,, when adequately conceived, in which case the conception agrees with the 
reality.) The attempt has been made to interpret his definition of attribute in a way 
which would obliterate the difference between Spinozisiu and Kantianism, namely,, by 
Eupposin" Spinoza to mean that the distinction o£ attributes is duo only to a mental 
act on our part, and that wc then objectify the distinction, as though it were founded 
in the nature of substance ; eo, it is added, a really white surface appears to the 
eye blue or green when viewed through a blue or green glass. But this interpretation, 
which would make of Spinoza a Subjectivist, is not in harmony with the general 
character of his philosophy, which, is much rather objective, nor with his express lan 
gunge (c. y L in Dcf. YI. : subdantidm. cemtanUm injinitis attributis, etc.) The attri¬ 
butes are, according to Spinoza, in reality, not indeed separated from each other in the 

loonLmc nature, etc,* nr&limclcd or ttnlsmituMl. Ami jot SpS&oza, when the definition, in view of the examples 
cllfid by him— to the first of which, ut least. It is opproprfnto—baa once been granted, Afterward* makes of it 
that illicit use, In which the liiiiit o£ its meaning and tmtli ns above given i:- forgotten, and cum mi l--, braider, 
the ieetnd, still Wotbo fault, of making tho criterion of DniLencsa to cuiinihi, not in the possibility of 0 
l4 Hdtotl n or nn ,l attribute"" being limited by another fgerjorLcaily similar, but BpodflcaiUy different) nature, 
bat really jn the possibility of u nature being limited by itself OS A second nature—which i.s nbsnrd. lie says, 
namely <lh the deatonstjation ta Prop. VII. : omni* imbttdnihi ext n:4c&stirl6 ittftiiia) cf that substance which 
has but A single attribute. Hi at It Is not finite, since otherwise (nccoril Lug to the second definition) it must be 
limited by another Hqbatoncc of the HUno nature, which Is Impossible, bocauso no two tub stances with the 
ramo attribute can ejd.it,; but this latter Eifil rotation he lifts proved by Identifying substance with the totality 
of Its attributes, whence it inevitably followa that the eubri-tmw of one Attribute or one nature is to be con¬ 
ceived its absolutely identical with Lhla ftUfibulc or nntnro; the limitation, therefore, of this Eubh-touOa by 
another of the same nature, would be the limitation of ihe Himn nature by itfulf m A second nature. The nb- 
Rirdlty of this coueluKion, however, cannot prove the non-limitation of the nature or nblbmcc, because it- Is 
on tbsunltby nri.iLng not from tho hypothesis of limitation, but from Splntwat's absurd motlo of procedure. 
Thu quadratic nature* Iha oijtiillno nature, etc., or n substance idantlcsl with any Rich uAture, cannot be 
limited by lUelf ftS another natum or Hubstanee; thin, however, t:s not because it Etf UDllnijtAl or indnite, but 
because St 5 h not different from Itnolf—1 Is not equal to C—and also becaase the IdcA of the Limitation of one 
thing by another homogeneous thing Is clearly and fully applicable only to objects crL'tlng nSdo Toy t-iile. res, 
and not to ,l natures.'* The deceptive appcaianop of ilemonf,[ration Is founded in the misleading' cxprci -ion ; 
taeflsfUttfUfntU* mjXlt**dC,_ ,+ ftubrttanoo of enp utBn^" which n unme nq up the Idea of a concrete citEtencQ 
dUtiDCt from the nature op attribute Etaelf, which files, after being employed En the paralogbnp, I« Again w?t 
oxide by Spinoza through recourse to his definitions and the propoftltlonfl derived from them. Uut the pum- 
l*Klwn Uii-i provided, meanwhile, a principle, by which a show of Jl 0 *tlllc*tlon Is icnnd for fipinoza 1 * pri'Ksc- 
dttro in admitting only that which la without limit g-xtCflsEou), or that which nb any rate ciul bo regarded a* 
imllmltad (wgiUUfa), to In? an nttribulo or a natura, ami In roh.'gatiDg all else to the c?ax-i of affections or 
modes. (To the Kamo remit, plan, leads the subsequent, definition of affixtlon or mode—a defioitloD elo.-elj 
felstsd to that of Unitencefl—by tho tspre^lvn: "tu alto t*se ;" tc? below.) 
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substance to which they belong-, but they are different, and the mind in distinguishing: 
them docs but recognize their Intrinsic diversity ; the very existence of the mind im¬ 
plies of itself the existence of the attribute of thought, and the real distinction of the 
latter from extension, it is only the act of isolating- the single attribute, of separating 
it for the time from the really tmaepnratcd unity in which all the attributes are coni’ 
billed, for the purpose of considering it apart (j, e, t it is only the li guatenus consider a- 
t’ti } s that is due solely to the action, of the mind. The comparison of the mind to a 
pi ism which analyzes the white ray of light may be allowed, but the comparison of it 
to a spectator who varies the color by using now a blue, and now a green glass is at 
least liable to mislead, and suggests a false interpretation. The distinction of attri¬ 
butes by Spinoza, which may seem to justify a subjectivistic interpretation of his 
doctrine of attributes, is but a distinction of various inseparable phases of the sub- 
stance.w hich the attributes constitute, a distinction which repeats itself in our concep¬ 
tion of substance. But each of these attributes or phases, like different definitions of 
the circle, etc., is a complete expression of the substance, because they arc all insep¬ 
arably connected with each other, (Cf + Spinoza's comparison of the attributes in sub¬ 
stance to smoothness and whiteness in one surface, or to Israel, who wrestled with 
Cod, and Jacob, who seized upon the heel of Ids brother ; see MpisL 27 , and cf. Tren¬ 
delenburg. Hist* Bcttr.^ III. p, JbQ.) The substance is the totality of the attributes 
themselves ; the modes, on the contrary, are something other, secondary; for which 
reason, also, Spinoza can say (in the corollary to Prop. VI.) that there exists nothing 
but substance and affections, not as though the attributes as such had no existence, or 
as though they w ere not rentiter different from each other, but because their existence, 
in the mentioning of substance, has already been indicated. The modes of substance 
do not constitute a positive addition to it. They are, on the contrary, mere limita¬ 
tions of it, determinations, hence negations (“ omnia determination says Spinoza, 1 ‘ e$t 
ntffQtio”), just as every mathematical body, in virtue of its limitation, is a determina¬ 
tion of the realm of infinite extension (negation of that portion of space which is ex¬ 
ternal to the body). 

The modes, or accidents, arc not constituent parts of substance; substance is by 
nature prior to its accidents (according to Prop. I., which is deduced directly from the 
definitions), and must, in order to be viewed in its true nature, he considered apart 
from its accidents and in sc (Domonstr. of Prop. V. : deposits atfcctionibw ei in sc con- 
sidemtn)^ Hence Spinoza cannot mean, by substance a concrete thing, for the latter 
can never exist without individual determinations (-which Spinoza reckons among 
" affections 11 or accidents), nor be considered “ apart from its accidents,” or as it truly 
and really exists. By substance, in Spiudza T s language, wo can only understand an 
Abetraetum, to which he yet (after the manner of mediaeval realists) attributes inde¬ 
pendent existence.* 

* hi markin'? the difference between snbstaTwe ami its accidents, Spinoza ignores the liTiipiUve character 

o{ the esjpreSitoiiH employed by him : fn SC e-Sie and in alio ejse ("esciEtencc in sell and L ‘ CSlstcaco in jjomo- 
thine elM"}, and their incompetence to serve ag criteria, of the attributive or modal etiumctcr of any el the 
elements of an object. Extension and thought ate viewed by hint ll? attributes? it tta crc-forc, rahstanoo is in 
Ittilf, s<> are cxttllKion and thought fn CKtCBsion and thought.—a statement with which no clear idea can be 
Connected, Every parttonlsaf thanght and act of will is Ticrred by him aa a mode; but that thOd arc ia the 
general attribute termed thought- can, at the most, be Raid only in, a figurative sense, since the expression 
being in has no proper meaning except in connection with the attribute vf extension. If. moreover, we ex¬ 
tend the 1 Application o£ this distinction between substance or attribute ami modex, and of tills phraseology, 
to other eases than those mentioned by Spinoza (which must be allowable, Ein.ce Spinoza's affirmation that 
Ehousht and extenbdon are the only kn cat-able attributes is arbitrary, and founded only on a series of paralo- 
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Tho next definition is : By God I understand the absolutely infinite being, L r, T the 
substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and in- 
finite essence, {Per Dam intdUgo cm absolute infinitum, hoc eat sutotantiam wnstaiitt m 
infinite attribute quorum unumquodqxie akrnam et infinitum essmtiam exprimit ) The 
expression u absolutely infinite ” is explained in the Explication by contrasting it with 
the expression t4 infinite m its kind ” (iti stio gentre infinitum) ; that which is unlimited 
or infinite in its kind only, is not, such in respect of all possible attributes ; but the ab¬ 
solutely infinite is in finite in respect of all attributes,* '/ 

The seventh Definition relates to freedom , r That thing is called free which exists by 
the sole necessity of its nature and the determining cause of whose activity is m 
itself alone. But that is called necessary, or rather const rained, which owes its existence 
to another* and whose activity is t-ho result of fixed and determinate causes {m res libera 
djcitui\ qua cx sola $ua nature necessitate cxistit ct a sc sola ad agendum detenmnatur. 
Nec&ssaria aukm vd potius coackt quae ab alio determinaiur ad existmdum ct opera ndum 
cert# ac determinate rationc} r \ 

g^ms), and if wt aJTlrin, accordingly, that the accidents (fttfactltniCM) of uny esraiw or nature that may be 
defined lire in that essence, we are conducted neec^rily to the assertion that* for example, the specific length 
ef the side of any particular eqnUTc end the position of the square ore imnuncnt In the quadratic nature* or 
Ulftt tho individual mmi, eagle, lion, extsta in Luunan, aquiline, or leonine nature. Thus we are larded at 
once In a (ratio Realism (La tho med Earra! sentEo of the term), whose sclent tllo legitimacy is pimply pre¬ 
supposed, but not dcRionstnted by Spinoza. The countcr-argouients of Nominal fem i»w nowhere confuted 
l>y Spinoza* who, on the contrary, limits their justice in theory, while he indicates the contrary by hu; prac¬ 
tice, 

He proceeds hen?, of, in lexical respects, every where, in a manner altogether nalep, frunze (hvirApxw} 
irf* indeed, also an Aristotelian cxprf'.wlop; hut* as employed by Aristotle, it has an intelligible and Icgitimata 
meaning, hlnce for Aristotle the Kiibfta nces to which, ns he say a, the name of RubstfUaeo pre-eminently be- 
lomgs (rpivat owfftaO are all imjivhlLial ohjecta, in which whatever can be predicated of them may bo Raid 
to lx?. Of individual objects it Cannot be eauI that they are considered “ EH-f," J, e„, as they really an-, 41 
po*Bt$qffectionlbu*™ (hence, after making 1 abstraction, e, & r , of figure and llinitulion, and retaining in mind 
only the at tribute of extension, and alter making abstraction of nil that which distinguishes one thinking 
being from another, and retaining only the attribute of thought); to say so presupposes that, other signiJlea- 
tion ot substance and the RubsUuUial, according to which the wo«ls stand for and the essential. In 

order to CKtahlUh by universal criteria. the difference between the EnbstnptiaJ, in the sense of ttie essential, 
and the unessential* a profound and thorough logical imxsdpti»n Is requisite. This investigation Spinoza 
bus not made, hut mat:rs up for iti tuck by retaining oxpre-^lons wliich have a rotative propriety only In con¬ 
nection with the first signification of substance, the one tn which Spinors docs not employ the term. These 
eipro.-v-duns arc “lit .ic and “ in (jfio tiffp and this Uhcritical blundering Is then necessarily followed by on 
ulW*confusion. of Ideas, The first- wignifloilion of Substance is gr.cn up, and tho second in corrupted,, in. that 
Only that Is nl I owed to bo snlwt-n ntio.1, En connection with which the eKprcRflion 41 to lw in' 1 has a real temw 
(f, C,, extension), or Jv susceptible, in eusC of dmenurenry, of having such a foijfo interpreted into it (<*. c, T 
cogitalin), while all e!ro (c. f/-, that which Ju the square li c^ntial to its beluga square, or In man, to Id 4 
being man, etc.) la elai-s-eid among icddcuta and modes, as being nnessentEal, The rappwied rigoron* en- 
eliaimaont ot idea*, which hua been unjustly praised In the “ of Spinoza, la based, in by far the 

greater number of ca-v--. on defects ol cleomc-id and on pamhtglntiH. A good part ot Ills theorems are fur 
better than hi■* argumentations, 

* Spinoza admits that there evi^t utimberle-s other attribute^ bosiJo thought and extonpEoR, but he sllpa 
over this point; ran to what thdw ntttibnU^ can he, wo arc left In the tlnrk. But wlth this di-fiuitEon of 
fjbi.1, it Is not dllll cult fur Uptnoza— w ho, us wjou ns Ilia exigent'll'* of llic demonstration demand It, is pre¬ 
pared, by mean* of the irrational concept Lon of a 'ct;.-«iica Involving CxULcncu,’ to prove, through tho ynta- 
lagicaJ paralogism, that the definition | n objectively ccrreet—to [nehicb- in the unity of Hubnianro all that ac¬ 
tually oxi.e.s. In doing thl*, however, n* Ip all his pnraTofrlHms, it need not lie Raid that he Is not at all to bo 
considered as aelunted by a ncphirticnl ii.umUen, but dinpTy as under tho influence of nn uuoozmfoiu solf- 
tlcwjhtSem, 

+ The flm part of the Mdllion of rt* ubtra involve-: the some error as tho positive UFO of the exivcs- 
i-im mtt*n Ml, namely, the roufonmling of nnenosodnesa in the eUrmil and J-rimlUrc iMilng with Mf- 
mujatlun, f. c n with UN existence uttisvd by lu cwn imturo (iw if the making obitrmctlcn of 
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Tko eighth Definition links tho conception o£ eternity witii the ontological Paralo 
fCibrn : Tly eternity I understand existence itself, m as far as it is conceived necessarily 
to follow from the sole definition of an eternal thing {per cetcrnUatcm int&Ugo iptaul 
exi$tentiam> y qua ten us ex sola rci eeterfUM dejinitkmc nccessarh sequi c&ncipitur). 

To the eight definitions Spinoza adds seven axioms. The first Axiom is: Every¬ 
thing which Is, is either in itself or in some other thing {Omnia, qum simL vrt in 
se vd in alio sunt).* 

The second Axiom is: That which cannot he conceived through another, must be 
conceived through itself (id quod per aliud non potest concipi f per &e concipi debet). \ 

The third Axiom is: A determinate cause being given, the effect necessarily fol¬ 
lows and per contra : if no determinate cause be given, it is impossible that the effect 
shouUl follow. (Ex data causa determinate, nec&tsario scqitUur eject us, ct contra: si 
nut-M (Utur di-ttrmmata causa^ impossztete est, ut ejfcctus $equatur.)% 

The knowled ^ e o£ £ll ° effect depends upon and involves the knowledge of the 
caur-r:, (Ejpecius cognitio a cognition# causm dependet ct cand&n incolcit.) This is the 
fourth Axiom, which expresses, In its (subjective) relation to human knowledge, the 
same which in the third was expressed objectively^ 

The fifth Axiom affirms that things'which have nothing in common with each other 
cannot lie understood by means of each other, or the conception of the one does not in¬ 
volve the conception of the other iqum nihil commune cum sc inoicem Jmbent, ciiam per 


tunc-couM ,n any M mesa he tin pr,„ a of cristcnec). The second part com,, more nearly to the point, 
wh« u nut to «*“*» ** V**™*', yet it divert, ikntica&om 

I ' r wh0,c -atom of experience, or bom the fact that every event 

.U^ndt on the co-operation ot several factor?, and that freedom moans only thc prevalence of the interna) 
facto™ OTOrtho oxtcnml. But the detlnllions of necessity and compulsion should have been separated from 
££ "* y “ “"“Xt-natefl. For the rert, Spinoza rightly wok, far the proper op 

l^lto o f toe^m, not m necessity ink™ generally, but in a distinct tin,! of necessity, namely, constrain., 
wh.ehlstobctlollneaaea neeesacy having its source notin the nature of the subject of constraint, bat in 
wmotlnn^forcfm tothatnatnre (whether in the internal or the extend world), and overruling the endeavors 
(eiml tmstmtiiig thfi v,’ Lsliea) to which, that naUUO itself give.? tine. 

thf \ U t d anfl toUTth is stored (in the Demomtrailo to the 

^ T t0 tbc doctrine that in reality nothin* crista 

”*• 19 illusory on ecootmt of the figurative 

5,1 thc Delinitions = <*■ the coctrarTr ™<* plausibility 

J a J !! 11,0 ^Mnchons have b wn made ou account of the obscurity of the word, 

iH Sc depend^, on the expressions being taken literally. 

th here i ]oCt out of consideration : 1. Th*t f ine* conceiving (or comprehending) implies 

r i "T? ° Ild RiU<X ' eve ^ caufo1 mbsiHte between two or mom rel atedek. 

i, _ : E.„ \ . 1 “J' 106 ' 1 " CB '' ,:llhcr - or t" cither cotvujfr per aliud or conctptper sc, but nether the ooUIffriives 
E " ; “*■' ar ° ,S| nl£UW ’ '■ e * lt shouitl hcantronod that whatever Is concei ved la conceived in and by means of 

™ > *“ ^ ™ sal ew-ater weight being laid on thc one or Che other of these «Hol D b» 

° £ tllft 2 ‘ the Concclmhlcn^ Of „U things « y net bo pr^jv 

^ ow w. lt,U vT l!Lrq “' hut that the inquiry' should first be ratecd, whether lliero cs:ist limits to our 
unive™^^^ ^e^on again revives itself Into the (Konlinn) qaeation. Whether there UO nbaolute or 
tloa of the ^ nmj,C1 | lLUw]c j lp{ ‘\ rtniJ inUi tl,c qUC * 1 § tl C of ^>0trolling ImiWrtdlbce for the dclernima- 

tOWhrtt at tfmei.Udeachfai limit of ocneelvable- 

QC t r. 1 " aT ? tbo ncxt *****necesaary to onhu^ the inhere of thinpa eocedvable. 

fa r: ^"^ “>*—“>« «■» * “* 

^1^““ * h ^ « 11,0 ''bUblamlalionmantiomd by Aririolla as sbbzjsling bctw«n 
edge 1,0 betB ««««“ ™'y to «wx». namely, fa that knowl 

nthor nmmnitl,,ncd T ^ 4v«<. to the »»7„„ 4,er. (a priori a,l pooremq, but leaves the 

thc ierrpov 4wr.,’which^ yet tafet ™" 5"?“ tbo *«"* 10 “■ =™». « P-MrUrl OHfirtus, from 

Iriach is the tortpjv rpi! ' POTr ‘ n? ” ! ‘ W “ I ™ t<le Tv.po>4rvpov. to the cpdrrpac «v«. 
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sc iwkem mtelMgi non pemunt, m* concepts unim eiUcrim concqtium non intdeit), from 
which, in combination with the preceding axioms, the conclusion is drawn (in Prop. 

IIL), that, of two things having nothing in common, the one cannot be the cause of 
the other,* 

Jn the sixth Axiom Spinoza affirms that the true representation must agree with the 
object represented (idea iera debit cum sue idea to com mire) f 

The seventh and last Axiom asserts that if anything can be conceived as not exist- 
mg, its essence does not involve existence (quulquid ut non extern potest concmi, am 
essentia non invdmt existentiam), f J 

The Definitions and Axioms are followed by Propositions, to which proofs arc joined 
that have indeed only the appearance of proofs, since the definitions and postulates 
on which they depend involve logical faults. 

The first Pimposition, deduced immediately from Definitions III, and V., is as fol¬ 
lows : Substance is prior to its accidents. The second Proposition affirms that two 
substances, with different attributes, have nothing m common with each other, and it 
is derived from the Definition of substance; % from this it is concluded that one sub- 
stance cannot be tho cause of another substance having attributes different from its 
own ; but Spinoza asserts farther (in Prop. V.) that there arc not two or more substances 
w ith the same attribute (because for him, as above remarked, the substance is identical 
with its attributes, and consequently, in all individuals of the same hind, the substance 
is the same), so that neither can one substance be the cause of another substance hav¬ 
ing an attribute the same as its own; therefore, he concludes, no substance can be 
the cause of another substance (Prop. VI.). One substance cannot be produced by an¬ 
other substance, and therefore, since in reality nothing exists but substances and their 
affections, not by anything else whatsoever (Corollary' to Prop. VI ), Since one sub¬ 
stance cannot be produced by another, it must, says Spinor (in the demonstration to 
Prop. TO.), be the cause of itself, £ <?., according to the first definition, its essence in¬ 
volves its existence* or existence belongs to its nature (Prop. VII. ; Ad naturam sub¬ 
stantia r pcrtinct exiitcn). [] 

* To Llat« axiom tho alwo remarks on tho trial lot, of causality are applicable. In the fourth of ids 
******* Ssimoia. Becks (with apporont jmrtkcO to establish tho proposition, that tho causal relation pro^up- 

to the terms of tho relation. on tho ground that, if thorevrwa wm true, the effect 
musd: have nil which St lui from nothing, . 

+ No nxkm was needed here, but only a definition of truth. Undoubtedly truth, In tho litoral, thoowti- 
Pftl sipnlflc&Hun of this! WGrd + la tho agreement between thought and that |xntlun Of reality to wldeh 
thought U directed. But It Is not tho isolated roproaontaUira (tdtv) which H true or ful*, but only the 
combination of loprescntallonB Jn a judgment (an affirmation); when a representation does not enter into 
cdiiLo form of assertion, there eubsbta neither the relation of truth nor of falsehood. This just observation 
o( Jjhtolld Spinoza huA here left unnoth^l. 

% This axiom involves tho Idea on which tho ontological paralogism Ir rounded, the Idea that there Hr 
1 L form of being, from the definition of which wo cor. Infer its existence. Every real cuaum Implies, of 
<WniW0 ' the being of tho Object* whoso essence [ t U ; but thin proposition is a morn tautology. No oastnPC 
cnii t«j n can*) before it exists; but Jfc exist# only In tho objects whose fKsmw it in. That form of thought 
v.3iicli ro«peca the ouanffa^ I. e., tho (trubjactive) concept (con&ptuj}, CQjiy indeed. if the reality of the 
object of iho Concept be pramppeaed, justify us in altrlbntfng, A priori, deflnito predicate* to that object 
bi,t not whhout thin presupposition, ami It Kin therefore Sn ilu casu tUmorot m to the tnttit uf this nr huihhj' 
altion Itaelf, 1 ' "' J * 

_ % The argumentation if correct only In iho caw of totally different attribute*, but not In the w h| ( ,h 
Spinoza nv-HuVi an ixaposdibta, of different alldhotci gen. rlndly tho same and only upecifimily different, 

I In thL# ontological demonstration, (1) tho feet la ovsrfookNl that the Oret proposition needs to be sup. 
Plementcd by tho chume: provided that tho RtUrtuie* exist* { (?> tho ncg&tlva afllnnatioi,: ft mint bo 
without a ennw. hsfl l»CD illr^flinlately Converted into tho po-ltlve one: It mnrt be the can*) of itolf (PA 
In the Inference: it must, tine? It Is not caused by anything else* be cau-ed by Itself, the u.-a* «in\n 
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The proof of Prop. Vlli, i t: AU stib^dncc is necessarily infiniterests on the as¬ 
sertion (in Prop. V,) that there cannot be more than one substance having the same 
attribute. * 

From the definition of Attribute Spinoza deduces the ninth Proposition : The more 
reality or being a thing lms, the more attributes does it possess {quo plux r n't let at is 
fntt esse unaqu&quc res habet, m plant attribute ipai compctunt), and from the same defi¬ 
nition, together with the definition of Substance,, the tenth Proposition : livery att- i- 
bute of one substance must bo conceived by itself {unumguodqus wiitea sxtbttan tim 
attributum jwv m concipi debet). f 

Ihccn taken in the scum sanctfpnotl by universal usage, while in the conjeinea premise (“its essence nc- 
Cftasarily Involve* existence, or existence, belongs to its nature "— tit [jjcr Dcf. /.] tptfus emutta inpoteti 

tuoaxario exUlcn/hini dre ad (i/M tuMttram perttnet cxiHtra) the same terrain the t-xpressiun »<»«« of it- 
sdf" i* explained in ftOCOrd«ice with Spinoza's arbitrary definition, without even an attempt to show the 
coincidence of the two significations; ta other words, the fallacy above indicated (j>. Gt> of a quatepnio 
terminarum iv committed by the confounding of u “definition formed synthetically” with one “formed 
au:ilyticnliy T ,s 

* Thot this proof is fallacious because the second Definition, on which also It rests, Involves a lube 
supposition, has been remarked above, That A mi balance fa alone | ei its hind and cannot be 11 mi Led by a 
duplicate of itself (since no such duplicate can wist-) determines nothing mpMtbg the .magnitude and 
extension of the “ substance. 1 Grant, for example, that each thought is homogeneous with every other 
thought, L o, that thought generally'' lx one, and it no more follows that thought is unbounded and ubi¬ 
quitous than that, because every eagle participates in the one aquiline nature (er, to express it in SpEno- 
zistic phraseology, t"S in the aquiline nature), the aquiline nature is unbounded and ubiquitous or that, 
supposing our sun to be the Only one in existence, it ruust therefore! be Infinite. A shorter proof is sub¬ 
joined by Spinoza in the first Scholium, founded simply on Propos. VII. ((Id naturam dibsitm&im peyllnct 
dddere). Ho here argues that all substance must be infinite. because the finite Is in reality a partial ne¬ 
gation {(>ot parte tteffUiio) and the in (in Etc is an absolute affirmation of existence (aMoluta aJflrmixtxO exis* 
tenth? aliunjus natum). But the terras of this argument—whivh agrees with Spinoza's theorem, ** omtHs 
iteteymlntjtio cut rwgatfo" — involve a pcl Silo prin&pit, since the infinity of ah that is primitive must be 
presupposed, in order justly to affirm that flnitenesa is a partial negation of this primitive reulity; one who 
should adopt tin? theory of atemft, or of Unite monads, Or perchance of a Unite world ax the primitive /actum* 
would nut be compelled to admit this argument of Spinoza, and could not be refuted by it. (Leibnitz, in his 
00}*sUl£nations any la doctrine tTun Egprtl universe?, in l Mirnum^ Extracts from Ills Philos. Work?, p. 
17 U t declares SphlOza's ikmoiutnUODS concern big substance. to be “ pltouables an nan tnicttffflbles.'") 

t The latter Proposition stands in a doubtful relation to tho Definition of substance as that which “Is 
in itself and is conceived by itself.' 3 (That substance must bo conceived by itarif is net intended by Spinoza 
to be viewed as constituting a second mark of snhatanoo distinct from that expressed in the words: u in 
it&eff; on the contrary, since thought and being are Conceived os congruent, the two marks arc essentially 
identical.) All tls4*t tan lawfully be inferred is that the attribute, 64 LLCC it tot) most he conceived by itself, 
must also be Eiifestantlnl, or that no substance can have more than one attribute. In a SehoUon Spin 0231 
repudiates this conclusion ns in admissible, because It would conflict with the pub-stance of tho ninth Propo¬ 
sition, but he does not succeed in overthrowing its formal truth and necessity. The difference between attrl- 
huto and substance cannot Consist with the ascription to every' attribute of per M concipf, and In the- ninth 
Proposition the presupposition that one substance can have more reality and being than another Is itself 
left umlomenHTnled. Either the so-called attribute possesses independent existence—in which case it is a 
Gtlbstance—or, with Otlter So-called at tributes, it luust be affirmed as a predicate of substance, in which 
ease it. is in the substance and can be Conceived or thought only through tho .substance, and it is, there* 
fore, not an attribute, but a mode. It would be logically more consistent to assume the existence of one 
substance with one attribute, or even of numerous, jjerhaps infinitely numerous substances, each huviug one 
attribute (substance and attribute thus being identical), than to assume the existence of a plurality of at¬ 
tributes. Then, of course, un distinction between substances of greater and less reality, nor between Infinity 
in kind and absolute infinity. Would bo admissible. Uut Spinoza makes and maintains these distinctions 
in order, evidently—however far he may be from conferring ifc^tbat- his theory piny rot con diet with the 
objective fact of the actual connection and mutual relation of “ thoughtand “ extension," OV with his 
monislio convictions, and all ?crc3|.ilc3 arc brushed away by the easy means of Including nil attributes ;1) 
Uie dcQnitiu]^ of dod as the “ c/ijf absolute iTtJlflUVift," ottd of vindicating the real validity of this Je£ni 
tiou by means of tho conception of existence Of iiivolvcd in c^euce. Thus Propositi.™ XT, is hayed op 
the ontcloglft'it Paralogism, 
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^ Frop h XI. : God, or a sitbsttinct: consisting oi infinite attributes, cacb of which <?x- 
presses an eternal and mimito essence, exists by necessity (because being belongs to bis 
essentia. Spinoza's words arc : Ecus dive substantia constant ifijhiitis attribute quorum 
tinumquodQUC <sternarn ct infinitum esdentiam exprim it, necessu vio ex MU). With the 
argument for tho existence of an infin ite substance, dragon from the definition, and 
which Spinoza designates as D\ momtmtio d priori, he combines (like Descartes) an¬ 
other, founded on ths fact of our own existence, whereby God’& necessary existence is 
established d posteriori. It is impossible that only finite beings should exist, for then 
they would, as necessary beings, be more powerful than the absolutely infinite being, 
since the ability not to exist (jrosse non cxistcre) is an impotciitki, while the ability to 
exist (pass# cxM.crc) is a pot&iUa. * 

Substance is, as such, indivisible, for by a portion of substance nothing else could be 
understood but a limited substance, which would bo a contradiction hi terms. Besides 
God tlitire exists no other substance ; for every attribute by which a substance can be 
determined is included in God, and there is never more than, one substance having the 
same attribute. There is only one God ; for only one absolutely infinite substance can 
exist, Not only do ^di attributes belong to God (since a substance consists of its attri¬ 
butes), but all modes, as affections of substance, am also in God: Whatever is t is in 
God, and nothing can either be, or bo conceived, without God (quidquid est t in Deo e#& t 
et nihil zinc Deo ctSC ncque concipi potest t Prop. XV,). Spinoza justifies at length (in 
the Scholium to Prop. XV.) the inclusion of extension in the definition of the essence 
of God. From the necessity of the divino nature follow an infinite number of things 
m an infinite number of ways \ God is, therefore, the efficient cause of all which can 
fall within the sphere of the infinite intellect, and he is tho absolutely first cause, 
C 4 Cause,’ 11 surely, only in a very figurative sense, since he was never without modes.) 
God acts only according to the laws of his nature, constrained by no one, and hence 
with absolute freedom, and he is the only free cause. God, as the cause of all things, 
is their immanent ( u indwelling’ 1 ) cause, not transcendent (passing over into that which 
is other than himself). ( Betts est omnium rerum causa immuruns, non zero tranmens, 
Propos. XVIIL ; cf. Epid. XXI \, ad Oldcnburgium : Ikum omnium rerim wu&am im - 
manentem^ ut ajunt, non vcr<? transeun&m stotuo. Omnia, inquam, in Deo esse ct in 
Deo moceri cum Paulo ojjlrmo et forte eiiam cum omnibus antiguis phUosopht’s, licet 
(diomodo, ct audaem etiam dicerc, cum antiquis omnibus Rebracis? quantum cx quibus- 

* That in this latter argirnicntalkin our (Bubjectlve) qnaertuinty as lo tho reality or nonrmlity of ob¬ 
jective? existence U uncritically confounded with tho “ impotence” of such existence (whose reality is by 
this vstyjuit presotnod beforehand), in at once evident i hero again SjjIdqsi, na U hla wont, Leave# entirely 
unnoticed tlio diversity (pointed out by KomlnalLsni, and still more emphasized by tho Kantian Crltielriiii) 
of the subjective ami objective; oTcmeabs In our knowledge (in the manner of onesided “IUwdiiin” aiui 
of L< DutftiuvtE*m/' although, in other respocta, Srinoai'fl doctrine coptakui also nominalistic elements). 
That tho argument drawn from the AcfLiritiun LnvoU oh a paralogism, which in natural to '* Utulism" (In 
the mediwal soiuo of tills wwl), though not necessarily confined to tho stand-point of KeulUm alone, has 
boon already above? racntlouctl (Vet. I., ■§ 0f!}+ After thfit SplMfflU, by means of the ontological 1 uniV'gi-m, 
has established fur Id* definition, which Includca all reality in “God,” on appcarruieo of, objective truth, St 
Si not difficult for him to conclude that nothing at all cxMu except God alone nod the medcis which arc 
In him. 

It would load a* fur beyond tho limits wltllln which our exposition in this campcn.il [urn tens! be confined. 
If WO were to continue everywhere to |joint tail, OS we have done thru far. tho logical fallacies of which, 
mostly In the Qnt step j , but occasionally also In tho later onoa of tho “ EiWti*," Splnwa Is (fuSliy, tliu- 
mlnulant-.u with which we have dotio thw thus far may find Ha jimtitlcatlon In tho Importance of an exact 
estimate Of tho foundation!? of Iho Bpinozi^lo doctrine, and in tho comparative rareness Of exact critic!scua 
of the dotal I« of W» dcmonikulloiw. From tills point forward a mere review of th-j further progTcrd In 
the duveto; meat of the Wcaa In system may ftifEko. 
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ttorn traditwnibus, tametn mnUfe media adulterates, conjicerc licet. On the distinction 
between tlie different kinds of causes, as made by Spinoza, and by Dutch logicians, 
each as Eurgeredik and Ileercbord, whom Spinoza here more immediately follows, see 
J rendelenburg, Hist. Beitr. III., p. 31(3 seep ; still earlier,. however, had the Aristote¬ 
lian division of causes into four kinds been modified, and we find Petrus Hispamis and 
others, under the head of 44 Logics Medemorum” treating ■ de causa material perma- 
nchtc" and u tie causa materudi tram&unte ;” the former Is described os retaining its 
nature in the effect, as the iron in the sword, and the latter as losing it t ns the grain 
in the bread.) Cod's existence is identical with his essence. All Ills attributes are in¬ 
variable. Whatever follows from the absolute nature of any of the divine attributes 
is likewise eternal and infinite. The essence of the things produced by God does not 
involve existence ; God is the cause of their essence, of their entrance into existence, 
and of their continuance in existence. Individual objects arc nothing but affections of 
(Ji-! attiilmi os of God, or modes, by which God’s attributes are in a determinate manner 
expressed (Corollary to Prop. XXV. : re$ particulars nihil sunt , nisi Dei aUributerum 
affectiones, size medt, quibus Dei attribute eerto ct determinate inode exprimuntur). All 
events, including all acts of volition, arc determined by God. All particular things 
which have a finite and limited existence can bo determined to existence and to ac¬ 
tion only through finite causes, and not immediately by God, since all the effects of 
Cod's direct agency are infinite and eternal (so that, according to Spinezisfcic teach¬ 
ing, the possibility of miracles in the sense of a direct interference of God with the 
order of nature is excluded).ftGotl, considered in his attributes, or as a free cause, 
is called by Spinoza (after the example partly of Scholastics who termed God tuitura 
7ifituram y and created existence natura naturata, and partly, and more especially, of 
Giordano Bruno) natura naiurans. By natuva neUurata, on the contrary, Spinoza un¬ 
derstands all that which follows from the necessity of the divine nature, or of either 
of his attributes, i. C ., ad modes of the attributes of &od, regarded ns things which are 
in God, and whichj without God, can neither be nor be conceived. The intellect 
which, in distinction from absolute thought (obsOiita cegitatie), is a definite mode of 
thought («Wf^ togitandi) t distinct from other modes, such as will, desire* love* belongs, 
whether i nfi nite or finite, to the natnra tmtumta, and not to the natura- naturans. 
(The infinite intellect is to be conceived only as the immanent, unity, and hence not as 
the sum, but only as the prim of finite intellects, but in distinction from cegitatio ab* 
soluta, is it an explicit or actual unity ; every intdiectus is something actual, an inteRtC- 
Uo. W ill and intellect arc related to thought, just as are motion and rest to ex¬ 
tension. Cf. also Bth. Y., Proposition 40, Scholwn z ^ Mens -nostra, quatemis intdli- 
£iL iTtern us togitandi modus cst, qui alio aterno cegilandi me do determinatur ct hie 
iter inn ab alio ct sic in infinitum, ita, nt omnes siniul Dei externum ct infinitum 
inUdectum constituent.” In the Tmctntus dc Dee, etc., Spinoza terms the infinite 
intellect of God, God’s only-begotten Son, in whom the essence of all things is 
known by Col in an eternal and unchangeable manner ; this is the Plotiuic doc¬ 
trine—which was itself suggested by the Phil on ic Logos-doctrine— of the vov?, i n 
which were the ideas. Prom a Jewish modification of this Plotinic teaching, 
coupled with a Christian element, arose the doctrine of the Adam Cadmon. whom 
the Cabalists termed the only-begotten Son of God, and the sum and substance of the 
Ideas. Spinoza, perhaps, took these conceptions from Cabalistic writings, although his 
doctrine, in other respects, is not to be explained ns derived from the Cabala. The im¬ 
mediate source of his Cabalistic knowledge may have been the <l Gate of Heaven” of 
Abraham Cohen Trim, who emigrated from Portugal and died in Holland in 1G31 j cf. 
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Sigwart, p. Otj seq.) The world of things could have boon created by God in no other 
manner and in no other order than the manner and order in which they were created, 
Since they followed necessarily from God's unchangeable nature, and were not arbitra¬ 
rily produced with a view to particular ends. God’s power is identical with his essence. 
Whatever is in his power, necessarily is. Nothing exists,, from whoso nature some ef¬ 
fect does not follow, since every thing that exists is a determinates mode of the active 
power of God. 

In the second part of his Ethics Spinoza treats of the nature and origin of the hu¬ 
man mind (ds natures et orfgitie memtis), lie begins again with definitions and axioms. 
Body he defines as the mode, which expresses in a determinate manner the essence of 
God, in so far as lie is considered as an extended thing. Spinoza defines as belonging 
to the essence of a thing all that which being given, the tliiug’ is necessarily given, 
and which being wanting, the thing nceessarilj* ceases to exist, or that without which 
the thing, and which itself without the thing, can neither be nor be conceived. By 
idea (to which term Spinoza, gives only a subjective sense) Spinoza understands the 
concept (concept us) which Is formed by the mind (mens) as a thinking thing ; he pre¬ 
fers the term conccpim iopereepth y because ooTtceptus, as he says, seems to express an 
activity, but perceptb a pa&sivity of the mind. (The term idea signifies originally 
shape, form of an object, and in this sense it was first applied to denote the imago of 
perception, or the form of the perceived object as received into consciousness. But 
Spinoza wholly disconnects from the term this its original signification, a procedure 
the more easy for Spinoza, since ho was not restrained by regard for Greek linguistic 
usage.) 

By an il adequate idea” Spinoza understands an idea which has all the intrinsic 
marks of a true one (in distinct ion from the external mark, namely, the convenientia 
idem cum suo ideate). Duration is defined as the indefinite continuation of existence. 
Reality Is Identified by Spinoza with perfection. By particular objects (res singula rex) 
ho understands all finite things. These definitions are followed by axioms and postu¬ 
lates. The first axiom affirms that the essence of man does not involve necessary ex¬ 
istence. Then follow several empirical dicta under the title of u axioms." Man 
thinks. Love, desire, and, in general, all modes of thought depend on the presence 
in tho rnhid of a representation {idea) of an object t but the representation can be 
present without the other modes. We perceive that a certain body is affected in nu¬ 
merous ways (ms carpus (ptoddam multis mod is ajfici senttmm). We feel and perceive 
no other individual things beside bodies and modes of thought. Farther on are added 
empirical propositions relating to bodies, and especially to the fact that bodies consist 
of parts, which themselves aro likewise composite, and to tho relations of bodies to 
each other; these are called (t Postulates." Among tho Propositions of this Port, tho 
most noticeable are the following : God is a thinking thing (res cagitanH) and an ex¬ 
tended tiling ; thought and extension are attributes of God. In God there is necessa¬ 
rily an idea as well of his essence, a s of all, which necessarily follows from his es¬ 
sence. All particular thoughts have God, ns thinking being, justs as all particular 
bodies have God, as an extended being, for their cause ; ideas are not caused by their 
ieUnta or by the perceived things, and things arc not caused by thoughts. But the 
things of which we have ideas follow in the same way and with tho same necessity 
from their attribute as do oar ideas from the attribute of thought; the order and con-1 • 
ucction of ideas is the same as the order and connection of things (Prop. V/f. ; ordo 
et cemmxw id car urn idem c«t 7 m erdo et oonnexio rcrtim ) \ for the attributes from which 
the former and the latter respectively follow express the essence of one substance. 
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The :t which follows from the infinite nature of God in the world of external rcalilj' 
(jtonnatitcr) follows without exception in the same order and connection from the 
idea of God in thought (abjective). A mode of extension and the idea of the same ore 
one and the same thing, but expressed in two different ways {Eth. II. 7, JSckvl. f 
where Spinoza adds : quod qaitlam, J&br&Qrvm qua&iper rw&nlam cidisse mdetltur, Ik urn 
Ed intdkcUim resque ah ipso intcUectas ttmtrn et idem esse; Trcndclenbuig, HUt. EeUr ., 
III., p. 395, compares with this Moses Mairnom, J Fore JS'crochim. I., eh, CS, and Arist., 
Eg Anima t III., 4, and Jfetapfo., XII., 7 and 9.) The idea of any manner in which the 
human body is affected by external bodies must involve chiefly, indeed, an idea of the 
nature of the human body (brain ?), but also, in addition, an idea of the nature of the 
external, affecting body, because all the ways in which a body is affected result at the 
same time from the nature of the affected and of the affecting bodies. Hence the 
human mind perceives the nature of very many other bodies, at the same time that it 
perceives the nature of its own body.* In consequence of the continuance of the im¬ 
pressions received by the body from without, other bodies, even though no longer 
present, can be mentally represented in the same manner as if they were present. If 
the human body is simultaneously acted upon by two other bodies, and if afterwards 
one of these is called up in imagination, the order and concatenation of the impres¬ 
sions received by the body is such that the other must also be called up. With the 
mind is united an idea of the mind (self-consciousness) in the same way in which the 
mind is united with the body* The idea of the mind or the Idea of the idea is nothing 

* Correct!}’ ag this theory is ilovgjopcil front {Spinoza's fun^juncatnl postulates, the ground of tlie re cos 
sit if of the agreement between the Tiiedes o£ thought nuid of extension a-- by (to means made really clear by 
Spinoza's fundamental conceptions ; for how conformity in duality follows from the “ unity of substance " is 
left undetermined. Either the modes of thought arc realUer different from those of extension, and then 
their conformity Li not explained by their merely inhering in the jamic substance , or they arc simply different 
ways of apprehending tha tame real mode, which in itself is only one* although appearing to US as twofold 
—end then this twofold manner of apivrolxetiding- remains itself unintelligible ; for there docs not exist, dis¬ 
tinct front the one all-comprehending jnibstancc, a second factor, the agent of apprehension. On Iho con¬ 
trary, the cause of this Uoolity of apprehension must be founded in the nature of substance itself, which yet 
ia scarcely possible, unless in it the modes of thought are rcattter different from those o£ extension. Tilt 
first of the above alternatives vrus aiSimol by Spinoza most decidedly in tlie earlier period of bis philoso¬ 
phizing, when he hold that thought aiul extension could act upon each other, and especially that thought 
could be determined by external causes (as nppeora from the newly-discovered ?/■«■*«(»*); but- subse¬ 
quently, when he hod ceased to believe in a causal nexu i a = uniting the attribute^, ho approached through the 
theorem e and compoxiBoms exominod above (p. G6 seq. J towards the second alternative. Logically developed, 
the first, provided that- no causal relation L-uibsist-i among the attributes, results in the doctrine of a pre-es¬ 
tablished harmony, the second in a form of subjective Idealism. Moreover T in accordance- with the OOJ1SO- 
qiinnce ailinitN by SpEnaza IF,, pr-pos. 1-1, Schol. : "■ iiidllttdua omnia. quqmqls. tltpcrsis tfrutlltiU*, 

antmata tamen (tuut'% all things, down to minerals even, and gases, must participate directly at tho 
places where they rcutit*r are. and not merely liy means of their imaged In tlie human bruin, in the attribute 
of thought, in which every thought is alleged to be immanent. But if £UCh ft theory of universal uuimfttJon 
(which must bo conceived as involving various degrees) be admitted, it remains Obscure, in what sense and by 
what right tho lower forme, by which doubtless only the vegetative and physical forces etui bo understood, cap 
be subsumed tinder the attribute of thought, since in them very essential marks Of that conscious thought, of 
which alone vse have direct knowledge in ourselves, are wanting, and feiiiOf, besides, the subsumption (by 
Schopenhauer) of the ramo under the Ll will," although liable to the same objection, can yet nt Ita-.-1 assort 
the rams claim to acceptaao?. When ive are “offectaV" it is oar bodies that are udodal from without, 
and the process can be explained by reference to mathematical and mechanical laws. Now, in luteal con¬ 
sistency with SplllCKUl?8 doctrine, there should exist, parallel with this mechanical nexus, which pertains to 
the attribute of extension, another nexus pertaining to tho attribute Of thought and synchronously uniting 
our minds with other minds. But tho existence of such a nexus is indemonstrablo, and the alleged |var- 
cUJeliiin is consequently purely hypothetical, Tho fact Is; that Spinoza betv fully involuntarily into the theory 
which ho formally repudiate, the theory that tho modes of cxleusiau may act upon the modes of thought. 
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oilier than th* form o£ tho idea, when the latter 5s considered as a mode of thought 
without relation to the corporeal object which it represents, lie who knows anything, 
knows also, by that very foot, that he knows it. The mind knows itself only in so far 
uk it perceives the ideas of the affections of the body. Since tho parts of the human 
body are extremely complex individuals, which belong' to the essence of the human 
body only in a certain respect* while in other respects they are controlled by the uni¬ 
versal. order of nature* the human mind has not in itself an adequate knowledge of the 
parts which constitute its- body, and still less has it an adequate knowledge of external 
things, which it knows only through their effects on its body \ nor is its knowledge of 
itself* which it acquires through the idea of the idea of each affection of the human 
body, adequate, AU ideas are true so far as they are referable to Cod ; for all ideas, 
which are in God, agree perfectly with their objects (cum am# idcatis omm'no coni-e- 
niujit). Every idea, which is in us as an absolute or adequate idea, is true ; for every 
such idea is in God, in so far as the latter constitutes the essence of the human mind. 
Falsehood is nothing positive in out ideas, but consists in a certain, not absolute, pri¬ 
vation (i/i cognitumi# pnwiione y quam idem imdmquatm sive mntila tt eovfmm intol- 
cw/if). Inadequate and confused ideas, as well as those which arc adequate or clear 
ami distinct, are subject to the law of causation. Of that which is common to the 
human body and the bodies that affect it, and is equally in all parts of each, the mind 
has an adequate conception ; the mind ia the more capable of forming numerous ade¬ 
quate ideas the more its body lias in common with other bodies [ ideas which follow 
from adequate ideas are themselves also adequate. More precisely, Spinoza distin¬ 
guishes three kinds of cognition. By the first, which he calls opitito or mi&gni&tio, ho 
understands the development of perceptions and of universal notions derived from 
them, out of the impressions of the senses through unregulated experience (experientia 
xttga), or out of signs, particularly words, which, through the memory, call forth im¬ 
aginations. The second kind of cognition, called by Spinoza ratio } consists in ade¬ 
quate ideas of the peculiarities of things, or not tones communes. The third and 
highest kind of cognition is the intuitive knowledge {sciefitioh itdudica) which the in¬ 
tellect has of God. This kind of cognition advances from the adequate idea of the 
essence of some of the attributes of God* to the adequate knowledge of tho essence 
of things. Cognition of the first kind is tho only source of deception ; that of the 
second and third kinds teaches us to distinguish the true from the false. He who has 
a true idea is at the same time certain of its truth (sicut Um so ijwam it taubras maiu- 
festate sic tcritm norma std cl falsi est). The human mind, in so far as it knows things 
truly, is a part of the infinite divine intellect {pars est imfuiiti Dei intdlutus), and its 
dear and distinct ideas must therefore be as necessarily true as are the ideas of God, 
Reason (ratio), since it considers things as they really arc, considers them not as con¬ 
tingent, but as necessary; it is only imagination that presents them as contingent, 
when the recollection of diverse instances causes different ideas to arise in the mind 
and our expectation wavers. Reason apprehends things under a certain form of eter¬ 
nity (“ sub quadinn trierniUttis specie ”) because tho necessity of things is the necessity 
of the eternal nature of God. Every idea of a particular concrete object involves 
necessarily the eternal and infinite essence of God* which present alike in nil, and 
therefore is adequately known by the human mind. Binco the human inlnd is a 
- certain and determinate mode of thought" (ttertvs it ditcrmiiiatv# modus cogitandi), 
there is no absolute freedom of the wiVL Tho will to affirm or deny ideas is not a 
causeless* arbitrary act j it is the necessary consequence of the ideas, and just as dlfl- 
tinct volitions and ideas arc identical, bo also arc will and intellect, which are mere 
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abstractions, having: no real signification apart irom sdnglo volitional or intellectual 
acts, (The Cartesian explanation of error as arising from an unlimited freedom of 
the Trill, transcending the limitations of the representative faculty, is thus made im¬ 
possible.) 

The third Bat t of the JHtJn^s treats of the origin and suture or flic emotions and 
passions. By emotions and passions Spinoza understands those affections of the body 
by which its power to net is increased or diminished, furthered or hindered, together 
with the ideas of these affections. The idea of anything-which increases or diminishes 
the power of the body to act, increases or diminishes the cogitative power of the mind. 
The transition of the mind from a less to a greater degree of perfection is the cause 
of joyful emotion ; a change in the opposite sense causes sadness. Desire or longing 
{cupidUm is conscious appetite, and appetite is the essence of man itself, so far as 
the latter is moved by its very nature to the doing of those things which subserve its 
conservation {ijisa 7t<mutw cwmtia, quatenu* determinate* cat ad ca agendum, qua ipsius 
conseevationi interviunt ). The three emotions or passions of desire, joy, and sadness 
are regarded by Spinoza ns the only primitive cues from which all others are derived, 
(Descartes had enumerated as primitive emotions the following six : admiration, love] 
hate, dosiro, joy 7 and sadness.) Love, lor example, 13 joy accompanied by the idea of 
its external cause (amor cM fatitta concomitants idea causes externa). Hate is sadness 
with the like accompaniment. Hope is an uncertain joy, arising from the Image in 
the mind of something future or past, of the result of which wc are in doubt (incon- 
iulttia, orta cx imagine Tel futures eel pr<BteriteB i d<a cujus events dubitamus ), 
and fear is a like uncertain sadness, arising from the image of something which 
is doubtful. Admiration is defined by Spinoza as that mental imago of anything 
which fixes the attention of the mind, because it has no connection with other images ■ 
and contempt as an image which affects the mind so little that the mind is moved by 
tho presence of the thing imagined, to think rather of what docs not belong to the 
thing, than of that which does belong to it ■ both, however, are viewed as not properly 
passions. Besides the passions of joy and desire there arc other emotions of joy and 
desire which relate to us in so far as we act, and are therefore actions ■ but emotions 
of sadness arc never actions. Ail actions resulting from emotions, which belong to the 
mind as an intelligent being, arc subsumed by Spinoza under the conception of fortitude, 
and fortitude is divided into ammesiSa# and geneweitas; the former is defined as prompt¬ 
ing the endeavor to conserve one's own being according to the dictates of reason, and 
the latter as leading to the endeavor rationally to assist other men, and to join them to 
one's self in friendship. Spinoza remarks in general, that the names of the emotions 
and passions have been invented rather in accordance with ordinary experience than 
on the basis of an exact knowledge of the things named.* 

* Iu rcganl to some o£ these definitions, c. *?,, that of love, which includes no reference lo the personal 
feelings of the object of love, it rimy bo questioned whether they are formed “analytically, 11 4 r., by analysis 
of tho conception ns Riven in tho universal eonsciousuioAs of map and in accordance with, universal Jin. 
nnistiL? Ufeaga, or synthetically," f. by arbitrarily connecting n conception, framed to meet tho want? of 
tho /y.Ntcm, iviih a given name; and whether, in the hitter case, that which is true of love, etc., only as 
fit-fined, has not tomotfmes been parataxis tl colly ascribed to love, etc., in the meaning' assigned to them by 
ordinary lln^U'rtic usage. Yet, In tho attentive and delicate investigation of the nature of the j Missions, 
aiul of their mutual relation*, COOMsta, undeniably, one of the greatest merits of Spinoza's work. Johannes 
iltiller has incorporated into hie “Physiology tie* .VewtcAen" (YoL. II. t Coblenz, 39-10, pp MS-&4S) the 
principal dcJin.itions of the third Part of the “Ethics,” under the title: “ LeAr*at& ron Spinoza flAer at* 
Sffiuii tier Q&mUttebeum&unffenp with the remark (in ccusoiianeo with Spinoza's own doctrine), that this 
Statics is only so for produced by necessary law, as man la conceived as moved by parlous alone ; It belj-tf 
capable of modUtaationa by nun's reason. 
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The fourth Purl of the UJthics treats of human servitude {De Servititte Jlumana\ by 
which Spinoza means human impotence in the direction and restraint of the passions. 
The man who is subject to his passions has not power over himself, but is under the 
control of external circumstances or of fortune, and is often compelled, while seeing 
the better, to do the worse. The speculations in this Part arc founded especially on 
the following definitions of good and evil: By the good, he says, t understand that 
which we know with certainty to be useful to us, and by evil, that of which wo know 
with like certainty that it will hinder ns from the attainment of any good (per botium 
id inteUigam, quod ccrto sdtme nobis esse u tite) per malu m autetn id, quod eerto sciimts 
impeding quo minus boni alien jus si mux compotes) , and the useful is defined as the means 
by which wo gradually approach towards that ideal of human nature which wo pro¬ 
pose to ourselves {medium) ut ad exemplar human® natures, quod nobis proponimus^ 
magi# magi&que acccdtunus). The terms good and evil, wo are told t denote nothing ab¬ 
solute, nothing which exists in things considered in themselves \ they arc the names of 
relative conceptions which result from our reflection on the relation of things to each 
Other. From the axiom t iSo single thing exists in nature, than which another, more 
powerful, does not exist, it follows that man, who, as an individual being, is a part of 
the whole complex of nature, and whose power is a finite part of the infinite power of 
God or of nature, is necessarily subject to passions, i. that he is thrown into condi- 
lions, of which he is not himself the full cause, and whose power and increase are de¬ 
termined by the relation of the power of the external cause to his Own power. One 
passion or emotion can only be overcome by a stronger one, hence not simply by the 
true knowledge of the good and the evil, but only by that knowledge in so far as it is 
at the same time identified with an emotion of pleasure or sadness, and as such is more 
powerful than the opposing passion or emotion. Every one strives necessarily after 
that which is useful to him, and since reason demands nothing that is really contrary to 
nature, it demands that each should strive for that which is really useful for the con- 
nervation of his being and the attainment of greater perfection ; but nothing is more 
useful to man than man himself, and hence men who arc guided by reason, f. who 
seek their good according to reason, strive to obtain nothing for themselves which they 
do not also desire for other men, and arc therefore just, true, and honorable. The 
man who is guided by reason is freer in a civil community where he lives according to 
laws made for all the citizens, than In a condition of isolation, where he‘obeys only 
himself. 

In the fifth Part of the JZtlues Spinoza treats of the power of the intellect or of hu¬ 
man freedom, showing what is the power of reason or of adequate ideas Over the blind 
energy of the passions. A passion is as such a confused idea j but as soon as we form 
,i clear and distinct idea of it, ns we always may, it ceases to be a passion. In the true 
Knowledge of tho passions, therefore, is found the best remedy against them. The 
more the mind recognizes all things as necessary, the less does it suffer from the paa- 
luons. He who lias a clear and distinct knowledge of Mb passiong rejoices in this knowl¬ 
edge, and this joy is accompanied by the idea of Cud, since all clear knowledge involves 
this idea. Joy, accompanied with the idea of its cause, is love ; hence he who has 
dear knowledge of himself and of his passions, loves God, and loves him all the more, 
the more perfect his knowledge is. This love to God, since it accompanies the knowl¬ 
edge of all pardons and emotions, must, in a pro-eminent degree, fill the mind. God is 
free from ad passions, because all ideas in God are true, and hence adequate, and be¬ 
cause with God no change in point of perfection is possible. God is, therefore, not nf* 
fcctcd with joy and aadnc&a, and hence, also, no', with love and hatred. Ko one can 
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Iiato pod, because the idea of Cod, as an adequate idea, cannot bo nccompanied with 
sadness. lie who loves God cannot desire God's love in return, for, no desiring:, lie 
would desire that God should not he God. The power of the mind to imagine and re¬ 
member depends on the duration of the body. lint there is in God, since he is the 
cause, not only of the existence, but also of the essence o£ the body, an idea which ex¬ 
presses the essence of tbe human body under the form of eternity (si/?* specie atci'nita* 
tut). Consequently the human mind cannot be wholly destroyed with the body ; there 
is something- that survives it. The idea which expresses the essence of the body under 
the form of eternity, is a distinct mode of thought, belonging to the essence of the 
mind {ad mentis cs.aent.lnm') and necessarily eternal. But this eternity cannot be deter¬ 
mined by reference to duration in time ; hence we cannot remember to have existed 
before our bodies. But we feel and experience none the less that we arc eternal, the 
organ of this feeling and this experience being logical demonstration. Duration within 
certain limits of time can only in so far be ascribed to the mind, as the latter involves 
the actual existence of the body; and only in so far is the mind able to apprehend 
things under the form of time. The highest endeavor o£ the mind, and its highest vir¬ 
tue, arc to know things with that most perfect kind of knowledge (designated by Spi¬ 
noza in the second Part o£ the Ethics ter Hum cog rut ion bt pen utf ), which proceeds from the 
adequate idea of certain divine attributes to the adequate knowledge of the essence of 
things. The more wo comprehend things in this way, the more do we comprehend 
God, The greater the capacity of the mind to know In this way, the greater Is its de¬ 
sire for such knowledge, and from such knowledge springs the highest satisfaction of 
the mind, Ko faT as the mind apprehends itself and its body under the form of eternity, 
it has necessarily the knowledge of God, and knows that it is in God, and Is thought by 
God. Such knowledge is impossible for the mind, except in so far as it is eternal, and 
the intellectual love to God (am&F Dei intdisetu/dis) that springs from it is eternal; al] 


other love, on the contrary, and all emotions which are passions, arc, like tlie imagina¬ 
tion, inseparable from the body and not eternal. God loves himself with infinite intel¬ 
lectual love ; for the divine nature rejoices in infinite perfection, the idea, of which is 
accompanied by the idea of the divine nature as its cause. (In this utterance of Spinoza 
those who construed the Christian Trinity as denoting the distinction and union in God 
of causative being, self-consciousness, and love, were able to find for their doctrine a 
speculative paint d , <fjypui.') The intellectual love of the mind to God is itself that love 
whereby God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but iu so far as he can bo ex¬ 
plained by the essence of the human mind considered under the form of eternity, i. a, 
the intellectual love of the mind to God is a part o£ tbe infrniie love with which God 
loves himself (as the human intellect is a part of the infinite divine intellect). In so 
far as God loves himself, he loves men also ; the love of God to men and the intellec¬ 
tual love of the mind to God arc identical- Our salvation, or happiness, or freedom 
consists in constant and eternal love to God, or in God's love to mini, Tins love is in¬ 
destructible. The more the mind is filled with it, the greater is the portion of immor¬ 
tality with which it is also filled. The eternal part of the mind is the intellect, in the 
use of which only we are active ; the perishable part is the imagination, through which 
we are subject to passions ; the eternal part is therefore the more excellent. Even 
though we did not know our minds to be eternal, wo should yet be compelled to esteem 
most highly of all things piety and conscientiousness and all other noble qualities. .Not 
happiness, but virtue itself is the reward of virtue, nor do we rejoice iu it because it 
enables us to govern our lusts, but, on the contrary, because we rejoice in it, therefore 
arc we able to govern ov* 1 luida. 
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§ 116* Jolm Locke (1632-170i) sought m his principal work, the 
Essay coTwerning Hitman tntlci'standing” to ascertain the origin 
of human knowledge, in order by this means to determine the limits 
and measure of its objective truth. Locke denies the existence of * 
innate ideas and principles. The mind resembles originally a blank 
tablet Nothing is in the intellect, which was not previously in the 
senses* The sources of all our knowledge are partly sensation or 
sensuous perception, and partly reflection or internal perception; the ^ 
former is die apprehension of external objects through the external 
senses, while the latter is the apprehension of psychical phenomena 
through the internal sense* The different elements of sensuous per¬ 
cept ion are variously related to objective reality. Extension, figure, 
motion, and, in general, all spatial properties belong to the external 
objects themselves. Color and sound, on the contrary, and all other 
sensible qualities, are only in the perceiving subject and not properly 
m the tilings perceived ; they are simply signs, and not copies of 
changes which take place in external things* Through internal ex¬ 
perience or reflection we know the actions of our thinking and willing 
faculties* Through the external senses and the internal sense to¬ 
gether we obtain the ideas of power and unity, and other ideas* From 
simple ideas the mind forms by combination compound (complex) 
ideas* These are ideas either of modes, or of substances, or of rela- - 
tions* When we lind several modes always united with each other, 
we suppose a substance or substratum, in which they inhere and which 
supports them ; but this conception is obscure and of little use. The 
principle of individuation is existence itself* The so-called second 
substances ,J of the Aristotelians, or genera, are purely ideal or 
subjective, being the result of the act of combination by which we 
unite many similar individuals in one class, and give to them the 
same name* Knowledge is the perception of the connection and 
agreement, or of the disagreement and repugnancy of several ideas, 
viewed with reference to either of the four relations of identity or 
diversity, relation, coexistence, and real existence. Those are rational 
judgments, whose truth we can discover by the investigation and 
development of conceptions which arise from sensation and reflection, 
as, for example, that a God exists; judgments transcending reason are 
those whose truth or probability we cannot discover in this way, as, 
for example, that the dead will be raised- Judgments of the latter 
kind arc the object of faith* Those judgments arc contrary to reason, 
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which involve a contradiction in themselves, or are incompatible with 
clear and distinct conceptions, as, for example, that there are more 
Gods than one; such judgments can neither be revealed nor believed. 
For the existence of God Locke adduces the cosmological argument 
lie regards the immateriality of the soul as probable, but the contrary 
as not inconceivable* His ethical principle is happiness* 

Under the influence of Locke’s principles Berkeley (1GS5-178S). 
asserting that only minds and their ideas (representations and voli¬ 
tions) exist, developed a form of Idealism or “Phenomenalism;” 
Hartley and Priestley, on the contrary, founded a materialistic Psy¬ 
chology, with which they nevertheless succeeded in combining theo¬ 
logical convictions. Samuel Clarke—who defended Newtonian (and 
Lockian) doctrines in opposition to Leibnitz—the younger Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and others contributed in various senses, and more or 
less under the influence of Locke’s doctrine, to the advancement of 
Moral Philosophy. 

Locke s principal work. An Sssaff concerning J&umtin &>tdei'Sta riding, in four took#, ap|icamt first at 
London inlfiEH), then in 1WJ-L 1G H J7, 3700, 1105, etc., and in French, translated, with the cooperation of the 
author, from the fourth edition by Costc, Anwt, 1700, I789 t etc,; 80th cd. in English, London. 1856, again, 
Lena., i860; in Latin. translated by Binrhlgc, Load., ITtML, etc.; Latin tanuuJ&dtm by Q. n. Thiele, Loips., 
li'il; in Dutch, AYiPrL, 1730; in German, translated by 11. L Foley, Altonbui^, 1757, translated by G. A. 
Tiliel (pstmets), Mannheim, 1791, by W. G. Tenncmonji (eomphte, iwthor with an E-*uy on Empiricism in 
Philosophy), Letpflto, 1795-07. {Sovcml editions of Locke’s c«say have also boon published fji America, a g. 
Kt.i.'i 5 oa 3f, lSio , Philadelphia, ttC.— TV".] Locke's 111 Thoughts on EtlHiXCtton*" iippcftrcd firtt Lri London iij 
1003 [New York: Schcracrhom, 1860-1*.], in French, l rand, by Costc, Amsb, 1705, etc.; in German, 
traasl. by Rudolph!, Brunswick, 17S8. FoxtAuniaus Wbrfc*, Loud., 1700; OZuvrc* Diverse* di Lackc^ 
RottonlMi, 1 1 10 ; Amst, Ii33. Tim Complete W'srjts were published at London in 171-t, 1728, etc., and a 
supplement to them, undrr the title: CvBccttoa Of Several Pieces of J. Locke* London, 1730, More recently 
Lockes complete works have been published In 9 veils,, London, 1958, and hifl philosophical works, edited by 
St, John, London, 1S54, 

Locke'S friend, Jean Lo Clcro, wrote of Locked li fe in his. ZTtoge II\HUtnqu€.]\\ the sixth volume of his Biblto- 
rhiqfis t Aoisis (reproduced in the first vok of the C Ewart* inverses He Lode, in Ileumann's Amt Philo*, vi., p. 
075, el at), his work betn^ ionnded on frtCts furnished him by Locke, the E«rl of Sliaftosbm-y. and Lady Masham, 
A biography of Locke by Lord Elng was published at London in. IS29. Numerous works were written lit 
opposition to his doctrine, immediately after its publication, but Its influence Inenw aftl in Great Britain, 

3 ranee, Holland, Germany, and elsewhere, till near the end of the eighteenth century. The most impor¬ 
tant reply to the JSxsay concerning Human Understanding was Leibnitz's extended critique, entitled 
Aowcait kb c-wii snr rent-eii&ement hftmain (see below, I 1 IT). Of the mo™ recent works ell Locke, the 
following may here be mentioned r Tngnit, Lode's Writings ana Philosophy, London, 1955; Th. E. YVchb* 
7Xi Intellectwtiiem of ft fete, London, 365$; Ben J. F. Smart, Thought and LatiffUOffA, an Essrig having in 
Vieio tilt reaUml.. correction* and exclusive establishment of Locke'* philosophy Land, JS53; T, Drown, 
Locie nut? Sfftienham, London and Edinburgh, 9J cd. 1859,, Ed od. 1S6G; Victor Cousin, Let Philos, ds Locke* 
■fth Cd., Pari.#, 1861; John Locke* iSeine Ysrstandcsiheorte mul seine Lehren liber Eelfgloi i, JSiaGi ttnd Ertde- 
hnng^ psychoiogtsch elorgestdil ton Km&nnel SchUrer* Lelpsic, 16GQ : Loche'd 7citre con der mrntoW. 
fr&-Cnntnie <f Irt T crglelclntng jhU Lcibnits's Ifrftik tlcrselben rfargestclft von G, irarteneteln (from the -1th 
vol. of the Pftilol.-IiteU Cl. tier JC. Silchs. Ges. tier Fw.), Lvipdc, 18GI, and now published a'-'O in Elartvn- 
k r.cin's Hisi.-j> 1*iloa. AhhantUungsn y j^oipslc, 1^570 ; M. W. Drobisch, Uniter I r <fen 1 ’orltiufcr l£<ULl'e f in the 
ZeifecAr.f. ex. I*A. t IT. 3, Ltips. 1.8411, pp. M2; E. Frilsch?, John Iock£$ Ansftfden U&er 7 -rth-hnug, Nanm- 
burg, 1E6G; £. Turbigllo, Awiltil storica tie He ft tot. di Lode C dt Lcibni% Turin, 1S67; Hichnrd Qud bicker, 
LoCkUdt Licbntlli tie COffnilkm* humancr maenMCC (hies. Inaug.}, Hollo, 1688; Emil Strdi^e]!, Zttr AVWft ffer 
Frienftljitsetyit'e ton John Loe&e (Biss, Seri,), ‘O'v-bu, 1®70, 
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0% Berkeley, I henry of 1 ision, Dublin, 1709, nhso London, 1711 21 ml 113.3, and in B.'e ITwiA Treatise on the 
Principles of Human Ilnowtedye, Dublin, 1110, etc, ; Gcraiun tran^tion by F. Ui-bcnvc^ in Philos, isibiio- 

Yol, XII., Berlin, I36& Three Dialogue* between Mykisand FAibrnaus, London, 171:3, etc. ; in French, 
J i_ri] -t., | 150 ; iti German (as Part I, os cut In ten tied translation of liis works, of which, however, only ibis was 
IHlbllshcdlj L^ipsic, libl (mlstn, previously, Rostock, 1750, ns below). Alciphron, erthe Minute Philosophet\ 
London, 1733; French tmnsi, -1 b.t Uaye, 1734, German tmnsL Ly Vf, Knitter, Lemgo, 1737. (In tins work I!, 
combats the doctrines of the freethinkers, niul among others the work of MondeviUe, entitled, Fable of the 
/te ^y or Fm&4 Vicet made Public Itettfm, Loud., 17M and 1739; Monde vilb defended himself in 
iMier to Dv-m, Occasioned by his J took called Aleiphrtm^ Lend,, meceitanies, London, 17G2. Bammluiuj 

der vornchnulcn ScLrifUtcIler , die die WirkllcAkeil ihras clgeuen Harpers and dcr ganzen XorpetiteU leuyncu^ 
ettButUemi Berkeley » Uespr&chc noischen Hylai und PhdoiWUs (German tHUSalsiion from the French) umi 
dee Collier aUgemeinen JScAlQsecl (Clavis universalis, ora item inquiry after truths by Collier, Loud,, lTJM), 
fl&erd. u. widerkat von Jon. Christ. Eschenbach, Restock, ITCfl. The Works of a. Berkeley (with a Biography 
hf Arbntljnot), London, 1734, reprinted 1830 mid 1348, The Works of Ccarve Berkeley, D.B., tticludimj many 
of his *o rtitngs hotter to unpublished. With Prefaces, Annotations, ids Life and Letters, and an. amount of his 
Philosophy, By Alexander Campbell Fraser^ M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
BtUnburffh. 4 vole., London, Cambridge, and New York; MucinEUnn, J871, For elucidations of Berkeley^ 
doctrines to Zee tares on Greek Philosophy a ml other Philos* Hemains of J. F. Farrier, ed, by Grant and 
Lushingtun, London, 1806, and Thom, Collyns Simon, On the Future and Elements of the External World, 
or Universal hnmaierialism fully explained, and demonstrated, London, 1S6& 

Arthur Collier, Clavts Universalis, or a New Inquiry after Truth, being a 1)emomlraiton of the Non- 
Existence or Impossibility of cm External World, London, 1713, German tramdatioii by Eschenboch, Ros- 
tock, 17S6 [see above], Engl. cd. also in the collection edited by Sam. Parr, entitled Mctaph. Tracts by Esuj- 
lUh Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century, London, 1S3*L [Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Ilea. 
Arthur Collier, elc., by Robert Benson, London, 1837; Hamilton, 

David Hartley, Observations on J fan, Ms Frame , his Duty , and Ms Expectations, London, 17-13. Joseph 
Priestley, Theory of Human Jlimt, Louth, 177& * PlsQvMtions relating to Matter amt Spirit, Lend., 1777; The 
Doctrine tf Philosophical Necessity, Loud., 1777; opposed by Richard Price, Ihc Eintonl&t (1733-1701), in hid 
Letter# on Materialism and Philos, Necessity, Lend., 1776. Ikuhc Newton, Naturalis Philosophic? Prineipki 
Mitihemailca, Lend., 1GG7; uh=o 17]3,1720, etc.; Treatise of Optic, Lend., 170-1, etc.; Opera, cd, Horsley, I/jbc!., 
Iilh; on bn rn cl. David Brewster, Ediak, 1831 {German translation by Goldberg, Loi|i:- 7 ., I&J3) ; Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Fewton, Ediaib., 16o5; cf. also Karl Snell, Newton and die 
median. Faturwti'i(notchaft, Drt&ilcu nnd Leipric, 1ft 13, and A, Struve, Newton's naturphilos. Anadchten, 
Soruu, ISCSh Anthony Ashley Cooler (Earl of Shaftesbary), An Inquiry Concerning FJrtwe and Merit, ICnil, 
trauifLatetl into Gernma from the French of Diderot in lTtO; Characteristics of 3/1:n, Manners, Opinions, 
Ilmetr, London, 1.11, 1711, etc., German Iran rintlon, Lefpsic, 1776. Samciel Clarko, Demonstration of the Briny 
ami Attributes of God, London, 1702-170(5; London, lT38-ia William WoUaston, The ReUyton of Na¬ 

ture Delineated, London, 17&I, etc.; of. J. jr. Dreolialar, Vetter \V.*$ MbralphtlosopMe, Erlangen, 1SV1, Faiin:i.i 
HqtoheeoTL, Inquiry tWo the Orly imp of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, Loud., 1722, etc., German tram I., 
Frankf,, 1 j^2 ; Philosopldfe m oralis inst/tutio co mpe n d (an a, ethtcce et Junsprudeniite natural is prtndpta 
routine tut, Glasgow, 1713. Henry Horne, Essays on UtC I'rftiClplte (f Morality and Natural Reliylwt, Edlnb., 
17hl, in Gcnuan, Bmiuwlek, 1708; Elements of Criticism , Land., 1702, German, Ledpalo, 1705. Adnm 
SmILh, Theory of Moral Sentiment, Loud., 17G9, etc.; Inquiry into the Nature ami Causes qf the Wealth of 
Nations, London, 1770; cf. on liia life and aTMne« DugnSd Stewart In the edition of Smiths Eeatrya, Lon¬ 
don, 179.7. ft flam Ferguaon, ImtU, of Moral Philosophy, London, 1TC0, Gertmm tzund. by Carve, Lciyj., 
1172, 

John Totand, Christianity not ITygterioUB, I/aid., 1C9C (in this work Tolond limLa 1 xk-1:c’h iZta&n n able ness 
of the Scriptures, which wixh pphlinheit Iii ICftS); Letters to Serena, uldrmd to the Prlncctfi Sophia of iin’j- 
Ovcr; Nawtrcmte or Jewish, Gentile, and Mahometan Christianity; Panihtidfccm, Lon dun, 1710; cf, article 
on Tobmd by John Hunt Ln tho Contemporary Becieio for June, 150?, pp. 178-198. 

John Locko, Ron of a lawyer of tlio £amo name, was kora at Wringtou (1G miles 
from Jirititol) cm the 20Lb of August, 1G33. Ho Ktutliotl at fctic College of Westminister, 
am] subsequently (beginning in the year 1651) at Christ Church College, Oxford. IIo 
juirsiuctl with epecial iuterc at the study of nrriuml acitnee and uxedicino, The Beholnstic 
philosophy left him unsatisfied; thrs works of Descartes pleased him hy their csleameys 
and precision, and }>y their elo.^e connection with modem and independent investiKiUions. 

In the year I GO t he accompanied the Englkh ambassador Sir WiUiam Swan, xuj Secre- 
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kny of Legation to the Brandenburg court., and resided a year in Berlin. Returning 
to England, he occupied himself with investigations in natural science, and especially 
in meteorology. At Oxford, in 1667, he became acquainted with Lord Ashley,, after* 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury, in whoso house he resided for a number of years as physi¬ 
cian and friend of the Earl, In the year 1GGS he accompanied the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland on a journey through France and Italy. He then directed in the house of the 
LeutI of Shaftesbury the education of the latter’s son (then sixteen years old). The 
outlines of his Bteay concerning Human Understanding were drawn up by Locke in 
1070, but the work was not published until it had been repeatedly revised. His patron 
having become, in 1072, Lord Chancellor, Locke received from him the office of Secre¬ 
tary of the Presentation of Benefices, which, however, in the following year, when the 
Lord Chancellor fell into disfavor, he lost. In the years 1675-1070 Locke lived in 
France, chiefly at Montpellier, in the society of Herbert, the subsequent Eavl of Pem¬ 
broke, to whom he dedicated his Eastig^ and also at Paris, in intercourse with men of 
scientific eminence. In 1G7G Shaftesbury, having become President of the Council, 
recalled Locke to England. Shaftesbury, however, on account of his opposition to 
the despotic tendencies of the king, was again deprived of his office, thrown into the 
Tower, and subsequently tried on charges preferred against him by the Court, Acquit’ 
ted by his, jury, he repaired to Holland, where he was favorably received by the Stadt- 
holdcr, Prince William of Orange. Thither Locke followed him toward the end of the 
year IGSJ, and lived first at Amsterdam, and afterwards, the English government hav- 
ing demanded his extradition, by turns at L^trecht, Cloves, and Amsterdam, until the 
year 1688, when, in consequence of the revolution through which William of Orange 
received the English throne, he was able to return to England, where he received the 
position of Commissioner of Appeals, and afterwards that of a Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations. In the year 1G8G he published (anonymously) his first Litter Ooncern- 
itirf Toleration^ and in 1 OS!) the second and third. The Essag concerning Hitman. Jfti - 
derstanding was finished in 1087 ■ in the following year an abridgment of it, prepared 
by Locke, was translated into French by Lc Clorc (Clericns), and published in the ttanfi- 
Ltloi s Hibl t L nicer Si , fill*, pp. 40-142 ; in 1690 the work itself was printed. In 1680 
Locke published anonymously two treatises On Cheil Oozcearnent , in opposition to the 
doctrine of Robert i- ilmer, that the king inherits from Adam patriarchal and unlimited 
power, and in justification of the ravolution just accomplished. Throe small works on 
money and comage appeared likewise iu the year 1GS9. The work on Education ap¬ 
peared in 1607. The work on the <L Reasonableness of Christianity as Eiliecrcd in the 
Scriptures 11 wag published in 1605. Locke passed the last years of his life mostly at 
Gates, in the county of Essex, in the house of Sir Francis Maaham, whose wife was a 
daughter of Cndworfeh, lie died there in the seventy-third year of his life, October 
28, 17G4. 

Locko defines it as the subject and aim of his Essay concerning Human Under- 
Handing (I. 1, 2, and 3) “to inquire into the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and assent." He 
proposes to explain how 44 our understandings come to attain those notions of things we 
have, T to determine the “ measures of the certainty of our knowledge," lt to search 
out the bounds between opinion and knowledge, and examine by what measures, in 
things whereof we have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our assent and 
moderate our persuasions.” He relates (in the to the Reader”) that several of 

his friends ha> ing engaged in a philosophical discussion, and being unable to arrive at 
any dciiiaitc result, it came into his thoughts that an inquiry into the scone of the un- 
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dora fatfidfn gf, what objects lie within its sphere, and what beyond it, must precede nil 
other philosophical inquiries. 

In the first Book of the Essay *Locko seeks to demonstrate that there are km ate 

ideas. 

Ihere arc in the mind ideas (which term Locke explains that he wall employ as synony¬ 
mous with iwti&U). Every man is conscious of them in himself ; and men's words and 
actions will satisfy him that they are m others. How, now, do these ideas come 
into the mind ? 

It is an established opinion amongst some men that there are in the understanding 
certain inn ate principles, primary notions (iceu^al ffyyotaj,), characters stamped on the 
mind, which the soul brings with It into the world. This opinion could, indeed, be 
sufficiently refuted for the unprejudiced reader by merely showing how, by the use of 
our natural faculties, fill the kinds of our ideas really arise; but ^ince the opinion is 
very widely extended, it is necessary also to examine the grounds alleged in its defence, 
and to exhibit the co imtcr * arguments. 

The weightiest argument of the defenders of the doctrine of innate ideas is founded 
on the assumption that certain theoretical and practical principles are universally 
accepted as true. Locke disputes both the truth and the force of this argument. The 
alleged agreement respecting such principles is not a fact, and if it were, it would not 
prewe their immtcncss, if another way can be pointed out by which the agreement could 
arise. 

Among the speculative principles which it is affirmed are innate, belong the cele¬ 
brated principles o£ demonstration: Whatever w, tit (Principle of Identity), and, it w 
V7ipo$8tble that the sutne tftitig should be a ftei not be (Principle of Contradiction). Jlut 
these principles arc unknown to children and to all who are without scientific education, 
and it seems almost a contradiction to ailirm that truths are impressed on the soul, o£ 
which it has uo consciousness and no knowledge. To say a notion is imprinted on 
the mind, and yet at the same time to say that the mind is ignorant of it, and never 
yet took notice of it, is to make this impression nothing, n If anything is in the soul 
which it has not yet known, it can only be there m this sense, that the soul has the 
power to know it; but this is true of all truths that can be known, including those 
which many persons never really know during their whole lives, it is true not Only of 
some, but also of all kinds of knowledge, that the faculty to know m innate, but the 
actual knowledge is acquired. Now, lie who adopts the hypothesis of innate ideas 
must of course distinguish these from other ideas which are not innate ; according to 
him, therefore, it is not the mere capacity that is innate; and so Jio must also believe 
that innate knowledge is, from the beginning, conscious knowledge; for to be in the 
understanding means,, ii to be understood.” If it be said that these principles are known 
and assented to by all men when they come to the use of reason, this is neither true 
nor conclusive, whether understood in the sense that we know them deductively by 
the use of the reason, or in the (sense that we think them as seen as we arrive at the 
use of reason ; wo know many other things before them. That the hitter is not sweet, 
that a rod and a cherry are not the Fame thing, are known by the child long before bo 
understands and assents to the universal proposition that it is impossible for the same 
tiling to be and not to be. If our immediate assent to a preposition wore n sure mark of 
its mnatencBs, then the proposition th:it one and two are equal to three, together with 
numberless ethers, must be innate. What is true of speculative is also true of practi¬ 
cal principles ; none of them are innate. No practical principles arc so clear, and none 
are so universally received, as the above-named speculative ynta. Mura! principles are 
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as trao, but not so evident as speculative principles. The fundamental moral principle, 
to do as one would be done to, and all other moral rules, require to be proved, and axe 
therefore not innate. In reply to the question, why men should keep their compacts, 
Ike Christian will appeal to the will o£ God, the follower of Hobbes to the will of society, 
and the heathen philosopher to the dignity of man. The desire of happiness and dread 
of misery are indeed innate; but these motives of all our actions arc only directions 
taken by the faculty of desire, not impressions on the under standing. It is only these 
motives that are universally operative; the practical principles of single individual sand 
of whole nations are not only different, but even opposite; whatever of agreement is 
observable In them arises from tho facts that the following of certain moral rules Is 
recognized as the necessary condition of the permanence of society and of general hap¬ 
piness, and that education, intercourse with one’s fellows* and custom produce similarity 
in moral principles. This latter result is all the more easily produced since the un¬ 
heeding and unprejudiced minds of children receive indiscriminately all principles 
which arc impressed upon them as truths, just as a piece of blank paper will receive 
any characters which one may choose to write upon it, and principles thus instilled are 
accustomed subsequently, when their origin has been forgotten, to be held as sacred, 
and arc accepted without examination. Principles cannot he innate unless the ideas 
contained m them arc innate ; the most general principles contain the most abstract 
ideas, which are tho most remote from the thoughts of children and most unintelligible 
to them, and which can he rightly formed only after one has attained a considerable 
power of reflection and attention ; tho conceptions of identity and difference, possibility 
and impossibility, and the like, are not-only not in the child’s consciousness at birth, 
but they are the farthest removed in the time of their development and hi nature from 
the sensations of hunger and thirst, heat and cold, pleasure and pain, which in reality 
are the child's earliest conscious experiences. Isor is the idea of God Innate* .Not all 
nations have this idea; not only the ideas of God held by Polytheists and Monotheists, 
but also those held by different persons of the same religion and country, are very dif¬ 
ferent. The marks of wisdom and power are so clearly revealed in the works of crea¬ 
tion, that no rational being,, who attentively considers them, can. fall to perceive in them 
the evidence of God’s existence; and when through reflection on the causes of things 
tho conception of God had once been formed, it could not but be so evident to all that 
it could never be lost. 

In the second book of his Essay , Locke seeks to show positively whence the under¬ 
standing receives Its ideas. He assumes that the soul is originally like a piece of whits 
and blank paper, having no ideas. These, however, it acquires through experience i. All 
our knowledge has Its basis in experience, and springs from it. But experience is two¬ 
fold, being external and internal, or taking the form of sensation or of reJlcHi&n, accord¬ 
ing as its object is the world of external, sensible objects, or the internal operations 
of our minds. The senses convey from external objects into the mind that which in 
the latter is the source of the ideas of yellowness, whiteness, heat, cold, softness, hard¬ 
ness, sweetness, bitterness, and, hi general, of all so-called sensible qualities. The 
mind, employed about the ideas already acquired, is the seat of operations, in some of 
which it is active, in others passive. When the mind considers these activities and 
states, and reflects on them, the understanding receives another set of Ideas, which 
cannot arise from the things without; such activities are perception, thinking, doubt¬ 
ing, believing, reasoning, knowing, and willing. From one of these two sources spring 
ad our ideas. 

Man begins to have ideas when the first impression is made on life, senses : even before 
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birth lie luny have had the sensations of hunger and warmth. But previous to the first 
sensible impression, the soul no more thinks than it does subsequently in dreamless 
sleep. That the soul always thinks is as arbitrary an assertion as that all bodies a;o 
continually in motion. 

Some of our ideas arc simple, and some arc complex. Of simple ideas, some come 
into our minds by one sense, some by more senses than one, and some by reflection, 
while some come by both ways, through the senses and through reflection. By the sense 
of touch we receive the ideas of heat, cold, and solidity, and, further, those of smooth- 
ness and roughness, hardness and softness, and others; by the sense of sight, the ideas 
of light and colors, etc. The ideas which we acquire through more sens as than one, 
namely, through sight and touch, are those of space or extension, figure, rest, and 
motion. The mind, by reflection, becomes conscious in itself of its perceptions, or 
thinking, and willing. (Locke dissents from the Coiled an doctrine which co-ordinates 
thought and volition as forms of wgitatlo.) The thinking power is called the under¬ 
standing, and the willing power, the will. The ideas of pleasure or delight, of pain or 
uneasiness, and of existence, unity, power, and succession are conveyed to the soul 
both through the senses and through reflection. 

Most of the ideas of sensation arc no more the likeness of anything existing exter 
naliy to ourselves than aro words the likeness of the ideas for which they stand, and 
which they serve to call up in the mind. The qualities which are really in bodies them- 
selves, and arc inseparable from them in whatever condition, are the following: bulk, 
figure, number, situation, and motion or rest, of their solid (space-filling) parts. These 
are called by Locke primary or original qualities, and he would doubtless also term 
them real qualities When we perceive primary qualities, our ideas of them are copies 
of these qualities themselves ; we so represent the thing mentally as it is in itself. But 
bodies have, further, the power, by means of certain primitive qualities, which arc not 
as such perceptible, to work upon our senses in such a manner as to bring forth in us 
the sensations of colors, sounds, smells, etc. Colors, Bounds, etc., aro not in bodies 
themselves, but only in our minds. !< Take away the sensation of thorn ; let not the eyes 
see light or colors, nor tlio ears hear sounds; let the palate not taste, nor- the none 
smell; and all colors, tastes, odors, and sounds , . . vanish and cease, and are reduced 
to their causes, 1. e., hulk, figure, and motion of parts.” Locko terms colors, sounds, 
ete., derived or secondary qualities. Ideas of this class arc not copies of similar quali¬ 
ties in real object*!; they do not more resemble anything in bodies than does the feeling 
of pain resemble the motion of a piece of steel through any of the sensitive parts of an 
animal body; they are produced hi us by the impulse transmitted from bodies through 
our nerves to the brain, which is the scab of consciousness and, as it were, the audience* 
chamber of the soul. How ideas arc thus produced Lei the brain Locke does not inquire, 
but nays only that no contradiction is involved in supposing that God has annexed to 
certain motions ideas winch bear no rose mb lance to them. Finally, Locke names a 
third class of qualities in bodies, namely, the powers of certain bodies, by reason of the 
peculiar constitution of their primary qualities, to make such changes in the bulk, figure, 
texture, and motion of other bodies m to cause them to operate on our senses differently 
from what they did before; among these he reckons, c. the power of the sun to 
make wax white, and of fire to melt lead; these qualities arc called pre-eminently 
power*. * 

+ Xoeke make* cinjnftrlflnlil/ n fiartEnl «snwei!on to iho /nl^r belief ibat color*. mnruK etc,, a? trteh. cue 
En. Uhi bwlti-i which affect fair K-niw#s wlitn Jit 1 eatto them “inenmlary qualities; for M-nmtfoii* which aro 
l"jt in Uio-c budkv, but only in bciijkive bnlu^t, c&u Ln u-j cente L* qualities of llioso Luliei, Ik- net? B .,t 
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In his discussion, of the simple ideas which arc acquired through reflection, Locke 
makes many suggestive and fruitful psychological observations* He investigates par¬ 
ticularly* under this head, the faculties of perception* retention, discerning, com pound¬ 
ing, abstracting, etc, In the faculty of perception Locke recognizes the mark fey which 
animal and man are distinguished from plant. The faculty of retention is the power of 
preserving ideas* either by continued contemplation or by reviving them after tlicix 
temporary disappearance from the mind* which is too limited to keep in view at the 
same time many ideas, This faculty belongs to animals, and belongs to them partly 
in the same measure as to men, Locke considers it probable that the state of the body 
everts a great influence on tlie memory, since the heat of a fever often effaces images 
that were apparently firmly fixed in the memory* The comparison of ideas with each 
other is not effected fey animals in so perfect a manner as by man. The power of com¬ 
pounding ideas belongs only in a. slight degree to animate* Peculiar to man is the 
faculty of abstraction* by which the ideas of single objects, separated from all accidental 
qualities of real existence, such as time and space, and from nil accompanying ideas, 
are raised to the rank and character of universal conceptions of the genera to which 
they belong, and by which their names become applicable to whatever is included 
within the number of things agreeing with these coneepti 011 s. 

The simple ideas arc the constituent parts of the complex. Locke reduces complex 
ideas to three classes : modes, substances, and relations. Modes are complex ideas 
which do not contain the supposition of subsisting by themselves; they are simple 
inodes or modifications of simple ideas when their elements are similar, and they ryq 
mixed modes when their elements arc dissimilar* Ideas of substances are such combi¬ 
nations of simple ideas as are used to represent things subsisting by themselves. The 
ideas of relation arise from the comparison of one idea with another* Among the 
purely modal ideas belong the modifications of space, time* thought, etc* ; as also tiro 
idea of power. Our daily experience of alterations in external things, the Observation 
that here a thing ceases to be while another comes into its place, the observation 
of the constant change of ideas in the mind, depending partly on the impressions of 
external objects, partly on our own choice, all this leads the human understanding to 
the conclusion that the same changes which have already been observed will also con¬ 
tinue in the future to take place in the same objects, through the same causes and in 
the same manner ■ it conceives, accordingly, in one being or object n liability to change 
in its marks, and in another the possibility of being the agent of that change, and thus 
it comes upon tho idea of a power. The possibility of receiving any change ia passive 
power; that of producing it is active power. "VVe derive the clearest idea of power 
from attending to the activities of our minds. Internal experience teaches ae that by 
a mere volition we can set in motion parts of the body which were previously at rest. 
If a substance possessing a power manifests that power by an action, it is called a 

secondary twiftUtlcs, and it can only confuse the reader when Locke, while Reeking to demonstrate this, ranc- 
tion* <1 mode Of expression that- implies the error which, he aim* to destroy, and create* a terminology which, 
la both tho terms chosen, TiimatitruUy blende correct insight with prejudice. As to I3ie substance -of Locke's 
investigation, it has the two special defects, that Itfvssumes without proof the objective reality of arboradou, 
ami that the question, how sensations are connected with Motions in the brain, tedrtfmlftsod with an appeal to 
God's omnipotence. Locke regards the acml too much, as passive in perception- The inquiry itself inspecting 
the relation of mammons perception to the- objective world ol thing* which affect the senses, in which Locke 
in large measure follows Descartes, is of fundamental interest; its Importance was appreciated by Leibnitz 
find Kant, but Was completely m? jjypprchendcd by 1 legel* who took a distorted view of the Lockiau philosophy 
ill fJCftCtal, fts al*o of Kant's Critical Philosophy, because he ooo foPP dftl the disliuetion between being' per sc 
cmd being iki modified by our conception ol it with that between the essential and tho accidental in objects. 
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cause ; that- width it taring's to pass is called its effect* A cause is. that through which 
something else begins to be; an effect ia that whose existence is duo to the agency of 
something other than itself. The mind, being furnished with a great number of simple 
ideas conveyed to it by sensation and reflection, remarks that a certain number of them 
nlwnvs go together; and since wC c;uuiot imagine that which is rep re sen led by them 
subsisting by itself, we accustom ourselves to suppose a substratum in which it subsists 
and from which it arises; this substratum wo call a substance The idea of substance 
contains nothing but the supposition of an unknown something serving as a support for 
qualities. Wo hate no dear idea of substance, nor is our idea of material substance 
more definite than our idea of spiritual substance. ’Wo have no ground for supposing 
that spiritual substances cannot exist- yet, on the other hand, it is not inconceivable 
that God should endow matter with the power of thought. Besides complex ideas of 
single substances, the mind has also complex collective ideas of substances, such as 
army, fleet, city, world; these collective ideas are formed by the soul through Its power 
of combination. Ideas of relation arise from the comparison of several things with one 
another; among them are the ideas of cause and effect, of relations of time and place, 
of identity and diversity, of degrees, of moral relations, etc. 

In the third hook of the Esmy concerning Human Didcrstanding Locke treats of 
language* and in the fourth book of knowledge and opinion. Words are signs; common 
names are common signs for the objects of our ideas. Truth and falsehood are, strictly 
speaking, only in judgments, and not hi single ideas. The principle of contradiction, 
and others of the like kind, axe useful for the art of disputation, but not for knowledge. 
Propositions that arc wholly or in part identical, are umnstructive* Tfi e know ourselves 
by internal perception and God by inference; we infer, namely, from the fact of Unite 
existence that there is a first cause of existence, and from the existence of thinking beings 
(and at least our own thinking is indubitably certain to us) that there exists a primitive 
and an eternal thinking being. We thus know our own and God's existence with com 
plete clearness, hut our knowledge of the existence of the external world is less clear* 
Transcending rational knowledge is faith in divine revelations ; yet nothing can be 
regarded as a revelation which is in contradiction with well-ascertained rational knowl¬ 
edge. . 

The utterances of Locke on ethical, pedagogical, and political questions give evidence 
Of a noble and humane spirit, and they contributed essentially to the mitigation of 
many of the rigors which tradition had sanctioned* Yet Locke inconsistently denied 
freedom of conscience to Atheists, and thus himself broke the force of his philosophical 
arguments for toleration. 

Locke's philosophical importance arises chiefly from his investigation of the human 
understanding, which became the starling-point of the empirical philosophy of the 
eighteenth century in England, France, and Germany, and was victorious over Scholas¬ 
tic ism and Caxteriaxusiu, but which was limited in its inroads in Germany chiefly by the 
Leibnitsnan philosophy. Spinoza's Objectivism, which affirmed the order of thoughts 
to be directly one with the order of things, received,, ill Locke a inquiry concerning 
the limits of knowledge in the Subject, its necessary complement* Leibnitz., who wrote 
in reply to ]l oeko the Nun ranix Mssa is siir V Knicnd<;mciii Ilum&m, recognized none the 
leas, the importance of Locke's inquiry, although he held the examination of the human 
faculty of knowledge to bo not the first problem of philosophy, on the resolution of 
which all other philosophical inquiries depend, hut rather one which could not ho 
treated with success until many other subjects should have been previously disposed of; 
similar, in tbo post-Kantian period, way the judgment of Herbert, Kant, on the con- 
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trary, as the founder of the Critical Philosophy, went back to the persuasion of Locke, 
that the investigation of the origin and limits of our knowledge is of fundamental con¬ 
sequence for philosophy, but in the conduct of i-his investigation, although largely 
influenced by Locke's example, he pursued a course and arrived at results essentially 
different. Ifegel assigned to the investigation of the origin of knowledge only a subor¬ 
dinate importance, denied, in principle, that philosophical knowledge lias any limit, 
held the human reason to bo essentially identical with the reason immanent in all 
reality, and sought not psychologically to discover the origin of ideas, but dialectically 
to arrive at their meaning and system ■ that one should not stop with the mere defini¬ 
tion of single conceptions, but seek for a connection between them, was a doctrine 
approved by him, but he held the psychological investigation of the genesis of concep¬ 
tions in the thinking subject to be but an extrinsic substitute for the true and intrinsic 
work of philosophy, which consisted in the dialectical development of conceptions, 
Hegel’s judgment would be correct if there were only agreement and not also—as there 
is in essential respects—discrepancy between fobjective) existence and (subjective) con¬ 
sciousness. If agreement in this case is something to be reached by a gradual approach, 
then the critique of the human faculty of knowledge is of essential philosophical im¬ 
portance, and Locke is unjustly reproached with having substituted an unpbilosophieal 
or but slightly philosophical speculation for one truly philosophical; hut it can justly 
be said that ho undertook to solve not the whole, but only a part of the problem of 
philosophy. Against the content of his theory of knowledge it has been especially 
objected (by Leibnitz and Kant) that experience does not lead to the universal and 
necessary, whence Leibnitz returned to the theory of innate ideas, and Kant taught the 
immanence in the Ego of forms of intuition and thought independent of all experience 
(ox 11 a priori"}. But it may be questioned whether that which is intended to be 
explained by these 1,1 ideas*’ and ‘'forms* 1 may not be explained in a truer and more 
satisfactory manner by the logicLil laws, according to which the mind arranges and 
elaborates the material given it by external and internal perception. 

Among those who developed farther the theoretical philosophy of Locke in England, 
George Berkeley (who was bom at KUlcrin, near Thom as town, in Ireland, on the 12 th 
of March, 1084, appointed Bishop of Cloync in 1734, and died at Oxford Jan. 14, 1753) 
stands in the front rank. Berkeley was the founder of a doctrine of universal Imma¬ 
terial ism (Idealism, or Phenomenalism). lie not only (after the example of Augustine 
and of Locks him self) regarded the supposition that a material world really exists as 
not strictly demonstrable, but ns false. There exist, says Berkeley, only spirits and 
their functions (Ideas and volitions). There arc no abstract ideas ; there is, for example, 
no notion of extension without an extended body, a definite magnitude, etc. A single 
or particular notion becomes general by representing all other particular notions of the 
same kind; thus, fox example, in a geometrical demonstration a given particular 
straight line represents ali, other straight lines. We are immediately certain of the 
existence of our thoughts. Be infer also that bodies different from our ideas exist. 
But this inference is deceptive j it is not supported by conclusive evidence, and it is 
refuted by the fact of the impossibility of explaining the co-working of substances 
completely heterogeneous. The esse of non-thinking things is percipi. God calls forth 
in us ear ideas in regular order T That which we call the law of nature is in fact only the 
order of the succession of our ideas, + ~ Of similar import, but based especially on the 

• -.c-jr the end ul the third dialogue between Ilyins? anti PhUononfl, Berkeley KStmus tlio substance i>f his 
dm., rij]□ ii , s-]H‘ellnjr the nature- of the sensible worlil in the two following propositions, of which ho affirms, that 
the one otpresw? a ovritccL U-Hcf of the ordinniy human mtmi, while the other is n scientific proposition. The 
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doctrine of Makbranche, was the teaching of Arthur Collier (HjSO-1732). Collier 
rkfflr ma that in 17€3 ho had already arrived at his theory. The theory is found in an 
essay existing in MS., and written by him in the year 1708. But the detailed presenta¬ 
tion of it in the Cla vis Universalis appears to give evidence of a considerable influence 
of Berkeley's Principles on the author and his doctrine. Less removed from the doc¬ 
trine of Locke is that of Bishop Peter Brown {The Procedure^ Extent, and Limits of Hu¬ 
man Understanding^ London, 172-8). Among the opponents of Locke was John Norris, 
who, in his Theory of the Ideal or ItitdUtjible 1 Vorld (1701), follows Malebranche. Collier 
makes frequent reference to him. [Also Ilerny Lee, Anti-Bcrptidsm , etc., Lond., 1702.j 

Locke's investigations were farther developed in a materialistic sense, especially by 
David Hartley (1704r-1757) and Joseph Priestley, who combined with his materialism 
the Christian faith (1733-1804). 

Locke's younger contemporary, the great mathematician and physicist Isaac New¬ 
ton (1042-1727), was less associated with specifically philosophical inquiries. His 
warning to Physics was : ll Beware of metaphysics ! n Newton applauds the banish- 
ment of the ‘‘substantial forms" and ‘‘ocenlt qualities” of the Scholastics, recom¬ 
mends the mathematico-mechanical explanation of phenomena,, and says: “ Qmnis 
pliilosoplda difficultas in to versari vi<htur t v£ (i pMm&mems motuum inmstigemus vires* 
nature p, deinde ah Ms tiribus demonstremus phenomena re&guap Newton demands 
that analysis always precede synthesis; he expresses tlio belief that the Cartesians have 
not sufficiently observed this order, and have thus deluded themselves with mere hypo¬ 
theses, Tho analytical method, he explains, proceeds from experiments and observa¬ 
tions to general conclusions ; it concludes from tho compound to the simple, from 
motions to moving forces, and, in general, from effects to causes, from the particular 
causes to the more general, and so on to the most general ; the synthetic method, on 
the contrary, pronounces from an investigation of causes the phenomena which will ilow 
from them, Newton censured the formation of hypotheses, hut was not able altogether 
to clo without them in his actual investigations. He founded on observed phenomena 
tho doctrine of universal gravitation, its action being proportional to the masses and 
inversely proportional to the squares of the distances. He taught that the attraction 
of the planets toward the sun was made up of the sum of degrees of attraction exerted 
by the parts of the sun. The cause of gravitation was not investigated by Newton. 
Disciples of Newton reckoned gravity among the primary qualities of bodies; so, for 
example, Bogczus Cotes, who Bays, in the preface to the second edition of Newton's 

pnjpOKitirjn (that which thn ordinary mind correctly afltrow) fa that tho real tabic, anil oil real, an thinking 
object* generally, era the table and tho object*, which svf eee ami foe!. The second (or FcEentlflc) ono Is* that 
what, WO sco ami loci ewiftEstS entirely of phenomena, t of certain quuJitEeH, Fuch at baxdltt^-V weight, 
Ktiar , e?, magnitude, which In hero in oar wsnsntlona, :iml consequently that what wofoo and ft-tl la nothing but 
*:en*atloil. From tho combination of thr-?c turn prnpoAlttnnH It follows that real objects are phenomena of the 
himl jnrft men lb mod, acid that ennr-equcntly thcrocftfctd in the world nothing ta*kl« these objocta, whose 
fa ptsrclpl, and the percipient KiibjcctiS. It fa, however, very questionable whether the truth of tho fltvt two 
PMJffl'ltionH docH not depend upon the attribution of two dMoront meanings to the cspiro-Ion: “what wo nee 
and fool.” If by this cxprrr.-i Ion we undcmtniul t,( ff mmioiu perceptions tfamstbea, then tho Fceor.d propc- 
cStlon fa true, but iho il r-nt cot. If, On. the contrary, wo nndurrtafld by it the trahMSOndcrttnl object* for thln™»- 
!n-lii eliiw-t Vc-*), which net upon our wnsra that In ociiiHOf|QDnco of thfa action perooptfon* arj-o in us then 
tho flrrtt proportion fa true, but the woentf! fobtt, and it Is only by a change of meaning that both urn true, 
whence the nyllogjum fa faulty on account of n “qmsternto ftrtwfctfw'afro.’' Our scnFatEona depend upon a pro- 
vlww oflcction of tins orvnrt* of Knution, lintl thfa affection, dri^ntb on tho cxfatcnco of lutrtn-Ically real 
erternol objf-rtH. Aa them ex fat other tliInking bein'?* lnr«W« myself, thu active relation* fatwfvn tho 
maitliudo of thinking being* imiat be remitrul pc-^Lble by tho existence ol objectively toil, unthinking 
c* faience*. 
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Principia (1713), that gravity in as much rmp of the primary qualities of all bodies m 
extension, mobility, and impenetrability (Leibnitz censures this view, Lett re d Baurg uet, 
in Erdmann's edition, p. 7112). Newton himself, on the contrary, says (in the preface 
to the second edition of hi* Oplk-% 1717) that no one must suppose that he considers 
gravity aa one of the essential properties of bodies; he has simply introduced one ques¬ 
tion bearing on the investigation of the cause of gravity, but only a question, for he has 
not.yet examined the subject in the light of experiments. The question ” alluded to is 
Qumtfo XXL in llook III. of the Optics* in which Newton proposes, as an hypothetic 
cal explanation of gravitation* the elasticity of the ether, which be supposes to increase 
in density .as its distance from the cosuiical bodies increases. Newton rejects in optics 
the theory of vibration supported by Huygens, on the ground that it is inadequate to 
explain certain phenomena, and because, in particular, if it were true, it would follow 
that light could be propagated hi the same manner as sound, and consequently one 
could see as wed as hear around a corner, (The answer to this objection is given by A. 
Helmholtz in his 1Physwl. Optiki) Yet Newton assumes that vibrations are connected 
n itb the material rays which arc emitted from shining bodies; in particular, such 
vibrations take place in the organs of sensation themselves. By means of them the 
forms {xpccic. s) ol things are conducted to the brain and iuto the sensorium, where the 
substance \s bicli perceives is located, and where it perceives the images of things intro- 
d 1.1 cud t is to its presence. The omnipresent God perceives things themselves directly, 
and without needing the intervention of seneca ; the world of things is in Him, and 
infinite space is, as it were, the sensorhrm of the Beity, (In this latter doctrine New- 
tou adopts Plato 1 * teaching concerning the extension of the world-soul through the 
v hole of the world, substituting* however, with Tlcnyy More and other Platouists, God 
lor the soul of the world. God cannot, according to N., be termed the sold of the 
world, because the world does not stand in the same relation to him as does the human 
body to the human soul, but is rather to him what a species in the human Bcnsorium is 
to man.) The proof of God s existence is found by Newton in the exquisite art and 
intelligence which are exhibited to ua in the construction of the world, and particularly 
in the organ ism of every living being. 

Moral Philosophy, in the period succeeding the time of Locke, and chiefly owing to 
the interest excited by him, was extensively cultivated in England and Scotland. Before 
Locke s appearance as a philosophical author, lus contemporary, Richard Cumberland 
(1032-1719), had already combated the doctrine of Hobbes, and founded a theory of 
morals on the basis of good-will, iu the work ; Zk tegibu& imturm dtequmtio pMlompJtica, 

‘ ’ f i' ia p7t >phia lit quum nwr<<'i--\ lum civilis c&nsidcrimiw’ <sf Ti fn- 

Uintur , Loud.* 1072. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury (grandson of the elder Sh., 1G71-1713), 
a fi lend of Locke, deGncd the essence of morality as consisting in the proper balancing 
of the social and selfish propensities, To be good or virtuous means to have directed 
ah one s inclinations toward the good of the species or system of which one is a part. 
Morality is love of goodness for its own sake, so that the good of the system, to which 
the moral agent belongs, is the immediate object of bis inclination ; there is no virtue 
in conduct regulated only by motives founded on the hope of reward or the fear of 
punishment. The pure love of goodness and virtue is independent in its origin and 
nature. It is strengthened by a religious belief in the goodness and beauty of the 
universe, and in the existence of a good and just director of the world ; but it degen¬ 
erates when its possessor begins to court divine favor. (The inlluencc of Shaftesbury's 
doctrine cm the Tlumhole of Leibnitz and on Kant's doctrine of the relation between 
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Morals and Religion was consider able). ■—Samuel Clarke, ike divine (107.1-1729), a 
disciple of Newton and Loeko and defender of their doctrines especially against Leib¬ 
nitz, taught that ike essence of virtue consisted in treating things conformably to 
their peculiar qualities (according to the “ fitness of things, 1 ' apt Undo rcruni), so that 
each shall be employed in its proper place in the harmony of the universe, and so iu 
conformity with the will of God, In contradistinction to Clarke and Shaftesbury, J. 
Butler (1692-1752) asserted in his Scrtfwns (1729) that moral approval or disapproval 
was not determined by the preponderance of happiness or misery in the consequences 
of any action. We disapprove falsehood and injustice, says Butler, independently of 
any consideration or balancing of consequences ; man's happiness in his present state 
is not the final end to he aimed at.—William Wollaston (1059-1724) laid down the prin¬ 
ciple that every action is good which is the expression of a true thought. Francis 
Hutcheson (bom iu Ireland, 1694, and from 1729 a Professor at Glasgow, ob. 1747) 
defined moral goodness as consisting in the right relation of the various propensities 
to each other, and argued that it had its basis in a moral sense or feeling peculiar to 
man,—Of the later Scottish moralists, Henry Homo, the aesthetic writer (1096-1782), 
and Adam Ferguson (1724-1 SIS), who defined virtue as the progressive development 
of human nature into spiritual perfection, are worthy of especial mention. Man Is by 
nature a member of society ; his perfection consists in his being a worthy part of the 
whole to which ho belongs. To esteem virtue is to love men. Thus Ferguson seeks 
to combine the principles of self-conservation (self-love), sociability (benevolence), and 
perfection (self-esteem), Adam Smith (who may bo mentioned at this stage on 
account of the relation of his ethics to that of the other moralists just mentioned \— 
1723-1790), a friend of David Hume, and especially celebrated as a political econo- 
mist, is also of importance in the history of moral philosophy. Ho regards sympathy 
as the principle of morals (in this agreeing with Hume}* Mail has a natural disposi¬ 
tion to sympathize with tho states, feelings, and actions of others. WTienevcr the 
unprejudiced spectator, reflecting on the motives of another, is able to approve his 
conduct, then that conduct is to be regarded as morally good, otherwise as morally 
faulty. The fundamental requirement of Morals is : Act in such a manner that the 
unprejudiced observer can sympathize with thee. (Smith has rather analyzed the 
eases in which wo can approve or disapprove of an action, than ascertained the ulti¬ 
mate grounds of sympathy or antipathy.)—William Palcy (1743-1805) belongs also 
among the noteworthy English Moralists. (His Principles of Moral and Political Phi 
los&pJi# [London, 17$3, etc.] have been translated into German by Garve, Frankf. and 
Lcips., 17S8*) Duty, according to Paloy, implies iu all cases a command issuing from 
a superior, who baa attached to obedience or disobedience pleasure or pain, and the 
supreme law-giver, whose commands are the basis of duty, is God. But what is duty 
is determined by the principle of universal happiness* In order to recognize by the 
light of reason whether an action is agreeable to tho will of God or not, we need only 
inquire whether it increase a or diminishes the general happiness. Whatever is on the 
whole advantageous, is right* 

John Teland (1670-1122), originally a believer in revelation, approximated in bis 
writings more and more toward Pantheism. Ills Letters to Seram arc accompanied 
by a Confutation of Spinoza^ in which he assorts tho substantial diversity of soul ami 
body. In bk Natarcnus ho terms the oaflie-b Christians Jewish Christians, who ob¬ 
served the law, and were consequently rimihiv to the later Nazar ones [Nazancans] or 
Hbionites, who wore excluded from tho Church as heretics. The Gentilo Christians 
are charged with a partial introduction of their heathenish superstitions into Chris- 
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tianity. Tolrmd, Anthony Collins, the free-thinker (1670-1729), Tirtdal, the Ration¬ 
alist (105G-17S3), and other debts (of whom Lechler treats fully in the Gwch. des 
cngl Dm runs i and Tub,, 1841, and Leland in his Vkw of the Principal Dsktictd 

Writer#) rejected the biblical Christianity of Locke, and maintained the faith founded 
on reason. 

§ 117, The founder of the German philosophy of the eighteenth 
century is Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibnitz (1G4G-171G), With Des¬ 
cartes and Spinoza, but in opposition to Locke, Leibnitz adopts the 
dogmatic form of philosophizing, i. e. } he has an immediate faith in 
the power of human thought to transcend, by the aid of perfect clear¬ 
ness and distinctness in its ideas, the limits of experience and attain to 
truth. I Jut he oversteps as well the dualism of Descartes as the mon¬ 
ism of Spinoza through the recognition in his Monadology of a grada¬ 
tion of beings. Monad is the name given by Leibnitz to simple imex- 
teuded substance, that is, a substance which has the power of action; 
active force (like to the force of the strained bow) is the essence of 
substance* The monads are what may truly be called atoms; they a re 
distinguished from the atoms of Democritus, partly by the fact of 
their being only mere points, and partly by their active forces, which 
consist in ideas* The atoms of the ancients differed from one another 
in magnitude, figure, and position, but not qualitatively or in internal 
character; the monads of Leibnitz, on the contrary, are qualitatively 
differentiated by their ideas. All monads have ideas, but the ideas of 
the different monads arc of different degrees of clearness. Ideas are 
clear when they render it possible to distinguish their objects; other¬ 
wise they arc obscure. They arc plain or distinct when they enable 
us to distinguish the parts of their objects; otherwise they are in dis¬ 
tinct or confused. They arc adequate, finally, when they are absolute¬ 
ly distinct, i. e. ? when through them we can cognize the ultimate or 
absolutely simple parts of their objects. God is the primitive monad, 
the primitive substance; all other monads are its figurations. God 
1ms none but adequate ideas. The monads which are thinking 
beings or spirits, like human souls, are capable of clear and distinct 
ideas, and can also have single adequate ideas; as rational beings, 
they have the consciousness of themselves and of God. The souls of 
animals have sensation and memory. Every soul is a monad, for the 
power possessed by every soul to act on itself proves its substantiality, 
and all substances are monads. That ’which appears to us as a body is 
In reality an aggregate of many monads; it is only in consequence of 
the confusion in our sensuous perceptions that tliis plurality presents 
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itself to us as a continuous whole, Plants and minerals are, as it were, 
sleeping monads with unconscious ideas; in plants these ideas are 
foimath o wtal forces. Kvery Unite monad has the clearest percep¬ 
tions of those parts of the universe to which it is most nearly related; 
fiom its stand-point it is a mirror of the universe. To our sensuous 
apprehension the order of the monads appears as the spatial and tem¬ 
poral order of things; space is the order of co-existing phenomena, 
and time is the order of the succession of phenomena. The succes¬ 
sion of ideas in each monad is determined by an immanent causal- 
; the monads have no windows through which to receive in influ- 
enees from without. On the other hand, the variation in the relations 
of monads to each other, their motion, combination, and separation, 
depend on purely mechanical causes. But between the succession of 
ideas and the motions of the monad there subsists a harmony pre-de¬ 
term ined (pre-established) by God. The soul and body of man agree, 
like two clocks, originally set together and moving at exactly the same 
rate. The existing world is the best of all possible worlds. The 
moral world, or the divinely governed kingdom of spirits, is in con¬ 
stant harmony with the physical world.—Christian Wolf (1G7D-17 o 4), 
adopting the theories of Leibnitz, combined them with ideas derived 
particularly from Aristotle, modified them partially, systematized 
them, and provided them with demonstrations, whereby he founded a 
comprehensive system of philosophy. The Lcihnltzo-WolQan philoso¬ 
phy became more and more spread over Germany during the eigh¬ 
teenth century until Kant's time, and in connection with other phi Jose¬ 
ph ernes, especially those of Locke, ruled the schools and subserved the 
ends of popular enlightenment. 

„ Of the philosophical writings of Leibnitz, exempting lata earliest utiftsertatioha {/V princtpki indieidui, 
1663, rcputliahod Tilth a critical introduction by 0. K. Qulmmer, ikirlin, 1837; tiptetmen qtumtio- 
nutnphiloeophieanem jure eoltectetrttm, tb., 2664; Tradalm tie arte combinatorial cm #vtoutm e.m demcm- 
cschientitc net ad mailt. certUu«inem c?acta, Lt-ip*, 166(1, Prankf. on the 31. , 1690 > t only tlw ntaft- 
.1U0, etc., \n Luc. + Cologne, 1716, Frankf,, 1710, etc., in German, with Fontentlle’a Floge, Hanover, 

. ^ " Uflnuna tr&nsl. by Gettschcd, 5th cd., lion, and Helps., 1763) appeared. during hw lifetiune □.>; an 

at f. pendent work; nil the more mpaarmu, tenderer, ■were the papery which Leibnitz published, from the 
S in t3l ° 3 Q hrnnl begun by Otto Mencken in the year 1633: Actei ErUdttonm Liptteneium, 
r rr>ni 1 ■ hrj ^ OI1 i In the Juitrnrit <Jm Susans* Tho came?qxmdencc of Leibnitz. WUS very estentivt-, and [a ft 
* c ^vclopod m.iny G&lcfl of hU doctrine, which-, In tbn work* pablUhttl by him, had not been discussed. 

" ' ' ri Il * lH;r death, varioim lotion and pnperw, till then imprinted, were publmheii, In particular : A Gotkc&tm 
pf.ipt r*. which pr&tMti between t/ie late learned J fr. Leibnitz and Dr . CtarJce in the pears 1715 unit 1716, reJaiiP’J 
v the princfpte* a f natural phttvsoph y arui reltffton, by Sura, Clarke, London, 1717: tho hhd« in French: 

__ veil at dtperna ptimevr hi phiiotophis, la rcliyioir, eic., par Hr. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton (par ties 
j, 2 1TI6, St ixh 1740', and In Ormiau, with n preface by \7 pU, ml, by Job, Jlrinr. Kotik r\ 

^ roTikr., 1.-^fi. — Treibntm ottum Jfannovemnum stee .Viseethtnca f? r ip, Lithium, Hi. Joach* Fr. Fetter, Helps. 

a ysoood collection : Monumenla r drift inedua, Helps, 1721. In tho journal, " FFEurope So- 
a ‘ ■' Ai-t. v|. t |>. jci bcc|., TTQJ 5 iJjrat. ptibiiJicd the tcjjjy (wnttcji probably in 1714): Frfm 
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cte nature &t 4c Id dr flee, fond is e?i raison, which waa triterwards included by Dos Mnizcanjc, in 1719, in 

tbc second volume of the Decueil above named, and by Dntens, in 17C& in the concretion which will be men- 
t^ned below. With this essay is not to he 'wntonndfid L.'a sketch of his system, which he wrote for I>riitco 
Eugene of Savoy, in 1 * 1-1, and which was first published* in a Geman translation by Joh, Heinr. Kahicr, 
under the title; Z>«r Herrn GuiiJrial Wilhelm von Leibnitz LehraMtzcTiber dieMonadoioqie, (mgleicAsnronQott, 
seiner Exisfenx, 5-inen Efffensetutfien, vnd con dor Stele des Menschen^ Frankfort, 1730 (new edition by J, c. 
] [:.,ih, Ifc 1 1 ill); the Fame sketch, translated from German into Latin, was printed in the Act, ErmL, Sujipl^ 
voh vii,, kelps., 1721, and again* with comments and remark a by Mich. Gotti. Hansel)?, atFrankt uud UtivC 
i 738, and in Dateni’ collection, under the title : Prlndpta. pkQoeophier sen thes.es in yrailamprincipleEugenii 
conscript#. The original Drench text was fir*t jmblishcd by Erdmann, from the MS. preserved in the lteyal 
Library at Hanover, i n hi* edition of L.'s Opera DhtloscpMca, m0,—Z*8mM episi. addirersos, eel, Chr. 
hor&olt, kelps., 173-M2, Gommerdum eplstoUcvm ZelbnUianvm ed. Joh. Dan. Gruber, Hon- aad GOtt, 
li -15, as an introduction to which Gruber had published in 1747 a Prodromm commcrcil episiollci Zetimup 
nni * consisting of the correspondence between Boincbnrg and Con ring, which contains many Etatemente con¬ 
cerning L. s education juiJ youthful writings. <Eupr&phUoaop&Sqties latinos a fra nr* tubule feu Jlr. Lefbnir. 
tints tie mt imnwcrm qui se comercent darn la bfbitoihique toyah> d JTannows, et pvbitces par R E 
iktw avec uuepr, faced* Kdetner, Aunt, and Leipa, 1705; the same in German, with additions and nit« 
by .1, ILF. Ulrich, Halle, 1778-SO. Of especial imj.jortan.ee among the contents of this collection of Easpetearo 
thn previously unpublished JrmiVMUx Wtr rentemlcmcnt fiumaiti, an extended polemical work against 
L-ocke, written in 1701; this collection Contains fitrtbcr i Remarque# sur It sentiment du P. MalebrOnche mU 
port* quo nous veytmt tout en Dicu, «mwmaitf f examen que Mr. Lode en a fait: Dialogue de connexions 
[ nhr ff* *' : fy&CKttaic* quadam logic# - Dtscours touchant la mCthode d* la certUade et fart tiTinven- 

ter; Jlldorta et commentatio cfuirwJeristicte nniterwits, qua simut m am inMntendi. £oon afxcr the nublh 
cattun of this collection followed the Duten* edition of Leibnitz warks-which, however, did not include the 
P.^ pnbh.hcd by TLaspc i—Qvthofrcdi Guliielmi LeibnUit opera omnia, nunc prim,mi colleda, in olats^ 
thsU-lbiua, prafattonibu* et tndieibu* omata madia Ludotiti Du tens, tom. vr, Geneva. 174ft, vol. i.: Opera 
tuerdoQica, 1].;; Log., MelaphPhu*. gener., Chym., Medic., Eotan., ffislor. naittr.. Art w, TIL: Opera 
mathematical TV.: Philos, in (renert et opuscula Sinenses attingcntia, y ,; Opera philolaoica, XL : Philota- 
g corun\ continual, ci collectanea etemolofflca. Severn! publications complementary to the above have since 
bivn rnaile : C'omtfzero'f epiWlttf Leibnittant typts nandwm ctulpati setecta specimina, ed. J r G, II. Feder, 
Jianov., 1: - J '5. LeibmtH j?j rstema iheologicum (written in a conciliatoir srSrit, parhape aix?«t the year ICSGk 
with a French translation, fln-t published at Faria hi J819, in Eat, and Germ., 2d ed., May?net 3-850, in Eat. 

V V V[". 11 Tubin fi™- 15fl0 ' Leibnitz 1 German writings have been edited by G. B. Gwhnwier* 

lierlm, a new com]dele edition of L.V- phflosophical writings has been set on foot by Joh. Ed, 1-rd- 

mjmn, Ln which much unedited matter from hiss, in the Royal Library at Hanover is Included, t&mher 
null ttottwe concerning the date of particular letters, shorter treatises and works; Godofr. GvtL Lelbnim 
opera pbdos, qua ttsfant- Latina, Gallic*, Germanic* omnia, Berlin, 36-10. CEuvrta de Leibniz nouttfle 
< dUion> par if. A. Jacques, 2 vols., Paris, 1642, A complete edition of all of the writing* of Leibnitz has 
v x f;n h y *3«®B Heinrich Perts: dr.-t «>rice, Hmh, YoL*. 3.-IV., Hanover, mZ-4T\ roeand seric-s Flii- 
1 L C& 7^° ndca0e lx ' t ' ,vr -' ,jn Lcltna ^ Amauld, and the Landgrave Zmst von Hewen-Dhtlnfala, 
“™ t . hc MSS ‘ ^ tJ]C ^ Libr - "t Hanover by c. L. Grttetend, HftliOVtr, ; tliint serira, Math. r 
, ■ bs f- GirhnTdt ' Vc] ^ 1--VIU Beriin and (from Vol. Ill, on) Halle, 3449-45. The mathematical works 
ul», cuntem considerable philoacrJlLeol matter, *. g., in Vol. V.: In EucOddt n^ra, and in Vol. VII.: India 
r"™ ^ematiearum metaphysics Gerhardfc also puMUshod in 1844 the Short work, written by L, not 
lung before has death ; llmoria a orfgo calculi dfffermtSdUt, The Rif,Hatton indite de Spinoza par Letb- 
}iL% & bove (in the literature relating to Spinoza^ has been publbhed by A Toucher de Cared in Lettres 
a opuscule* inteusde Lctbnft, Park, I&W-67, The same editor M now publishing the Oiuvres de Leibniz 
public**pour tapr SoistfaprUtemacr, ortQtmux, Paris, 1659 «zq., M od,* Vol. I. scq., l®]7 ecq. (Vots, L 
am II : I^Urc-t do Bossuet, PdiSSOti, MoKmm et Spinola, Llricb, etc., pour la reunion des probutatlts 
et desmthouqaes ; Vote. TO. and 1V.J Historical and politfaal writings; Vol. V. ■ rianol an Egyptiim ex^ 

..t ° ' 1 ' ap " Minor IKiliL ^vritings). The corTcspoudence between Lelbnitv and Chrteiiim 

Wolfba, been edited by C. J. Gerhordt, Hallo, 1^X>. A selection of the shorter jihUwi papers, tronslotod 
into Mdrnuui and accompanied with Introductions, has been pabhahed under the direction of Gu^tev Schil- 
hng, ondlM&rfag tho title : L, ale Denier, Edp^, 1664. A new edition of works by Leibnitz, based on his 
remain, in MS. in the It, Lihr. at Hanover, has beat Started by Onno Kiopp, Hanover, 184-1, eco. (first 
series: Hist >Ptrtit nnd poliE writings, Vote. T.-IV,, 1S64-G0). A recent pnbUcatfon is the (Euvres phfhxv- 
pmnes de msevne introduction et dci notes, par r. Jmiet, 2 vote.. Paris and St. Clond, JSC6. 

_ dh respect to the history of the philosophical development of Leibnitz, the most Instruction la to be 
derived from hwumi utterances, eiqtecfally as contained in the mlroducttau to his Specimens racidit (OjK 
Ph,. ed. Erdui. p. 91), and in letters lo Betnend de iluuttert ?ujd aihctn, <Ji kz life, writings, and doctrine 
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treat ui particular: Jo. fleo + von Eckbnrt (Loibntt*^ secretary and afterward* Ills eelkogno in preparing the 
hirtonogruphy of the House of Brunswick), whose biographical notices were lirst published by Yon Muir in 
Ok* Journalcur EumtgmcE u, aag. Lm ., VIL, Nnwmborsr, 177% trat^hioli, commniilQatod to Fonieaello in 
“T* were employed by the tatter in preparing bis Etage do J h \ da Leibniz (read in the Paris ActwL of 
Scuenees, 1717. printed in the Hist, rfe reread. dm sc. tie Farts and in the collection of Stages by FontencUo; 
pushed in Qornim translation by Eckhart in the German «L of the Thcodide of the year IT®, anti, with 
notes by Baring 1 , In the edition o! 1735; cf. EkdEeicrmachcr, Under Lobrcden im Attgemeinon umt din Ponte- 
nciie'xrf w auf Leibniz inobeoomtere, In Schlelermaoher^ Wtrke, III,, 3, p.0B«q.> Efogmm LeibnUli (by 

Chr. Wolf, based on reports by Eckhart), in the Acta EnuL, July, 1717, to which, in 1718, there appeared in 
tho “Otinm Ilttmwvcmtium" a " Sappiemanittni vitca Lelint, in aetis entd.” by Feller. JTiSiOfrd do la vie ci 
overages do Mr. LtfbniMpa)- HI, L. do Nuufville (Janwurt), in the Amsterdam edition of the Thcodic<e f 
Kfir[ Gunther LudovioJ, Au^fiihflic/icr Enticurf einer voilstUndlgcn historic due Eeibnietschcn Philo, 
sophie, Eeipsic, 1737. Lamprecbt, Uben dcs Harm von X., Berlin, 1740, translated into Italian and 
enlaced with notes relating especially to L.’s sojourn in Home in 168% by Joseph BarsoUL Gcschiehie den 
lien a Von L., aits item Fran*, dcs HUter* von Jancourt, Lcipa, i7.>7. Kings do L„ qut a remporte ie price 
de Latent, tie Berlin, jxtr Pa illy, Perl,, 1769. Iubschr(ft attf Gol(/r. With. Froth. ev L. in dor K. deUisehen 
™ “ ttUingen voFffti, tan Abr, Gotthelf Kirtncr, Alien bury, Mich, Hitman, Versuch fiber ms 

Lchvn LAs, Munster, 1783. Also Bobbery in the Iltmnoporachc Maijr.ir.in for 1787, and Kbcihard, in the Pan- 
therm dcr Deutsche a, II., 1T05, have presented accounts of the life of Leibnitz. In inure recent times Edward 
Cohraaer has furnished a fall biography : G. W. Froth. v. L., 2 voh, Brcaloo, ISl* with futditiona, IS-Ki; j n 
English. by .Mackio, Bust™, 1S45. Cf,, among others, several addresses and papers by Eoecfch {Ucbtr Leibniz 
u, d. mttstAm Aiadcmim, Gber LAs Ansiehtcn von tier phitalogtwhen Eritii, fiber L. in s. Vsrh&Untes ;«r 
posmrert Thcol., etc., in BoecUlVs A7. ScAr., ftr&g. 9. Ferd. Awhciwn, VoL II., Lcip.de, 18531, and Vol. in,, 
(b., 1800), Trendelenburg (in. the Monateber. der ALaA, der TFTis, and in Tr.‘s Hist. Bcitr. cur Philos., VbL 
H " 1 Blt1]E1 > iSol> a and Vol. III H , H>.. 1807),. Ormo idopp {Bos VerhUttnitts von L. ?u den kirchl. Ilcunlansvcr- 
s'Achen in der zwetten Ifillfte dcs 17. Jahrh., in the Zc&tchr. det hist. Vercint fflr Eicdcrsachsen, 1300; 
Lctbn. nls Ptifier nelehrtcr GcscUseliofien, Yorlrag bei der PhUologsn- Versarmnltinj su Hannover, 
is&l; LAs Plan rur Grundung sinor SocUlUt dcrWUs. in men, in the Archie fur JTvnde csterreich. Gt- 
zc-hteruvtncUcn, and also published wparatcJy, Vienna, 1803; LAs Ytrrtchkip tdner finm. Expedition notch 
Atpifpien, Hanover, IbG-i; the workn relating to tliia eubjcct have been edited by Toucher do Carcil, iti 
(Euvrea de L, : Frojd tl'crpedlilOn iTEgijpte, FTisenti par X ti Loafs XTV. t Tarie, and Klopp, Ilan- 
Over, 1-SftJ), and K. O. Blumstchgel (X.’i dgppHscher Plan, Lcipaie, IShfl), . 

Works on the Lcihnitsnan doctrine are—in nidiuon to the larger historical works, in which this fs dis¬ 
rupted, and among which the presentations of Erdmann (Vtrsuch clner tries. Darsteltung der Gtsch, dernen- 
cetn Philosophic, Vol. II., Fart 2d; Leibniz u. die EtUtoUAelung des IttoaHsmv* ror Kant, Lclpmc, 1312) and 
of Kano Fischer (C«cft, acr tuusm Philosophic, Yol. II.: Leibniz u r seine &cAuk\ 3d rcidsed edition, Holdel- 
boT^r, 1807) deservo e^pcdsl mention—the following; Ludwig Feuerbach. Darsumtnff, ErOteickinng nod 
L rittk dtr LAschen Philosophic, Ansbaoh, 1837, 2d Ed., 1844; NoairisBcn, La philosophic tie X., Paris, 1800, 
u nd many earlier and more recent works, which treat of tingle phases of the Lcibnitzian philosophy, such as: 
ireory Bernhard Bliflnger, Comm, de Aarmouid animl ci corporis humani praastabdUd, ecumenic Leibnitit, 
Frkf., 17^ Sdcd,, 1733, Dc origins a permissions matt, prttclpue moralts, Frkf., 173-1. Fr. Ch„ Paurnejjster, 
111^1. doctrinal etc. Optimo mundv, Corlitz. 17-11. O. Ploucduet, Primarla monadologim capita, BltL, 1718. 
He JuKti, Dm. qut a rempone u price propose jxtr rticad. dot *c. dc Frusse sue It tptt&me ties monaties, 
!i c 'Jp r> 17 ^ Disc, uni ft remporti tepr&prop, parFacad. dm sc. tie Prusstsur Loptimisme, Bai^ 

■ :>s. Kant, Leber den OptimUtmW, Kdnlghborg, 1750 (with which, however, hboilM be compart'd Kant's 
liter work on the Failure of all Attempts to found a Theodicy, written from the critical stand-point). An^l- 
m, EvkU *ur ?c*i>Tlt du Lcibnitiantsme, In the TrauHactions of tile plL cl. of the Acad, of ScicnccTs BoriJc, 

1 Jb- Maine de Dinin, Exposition ffrJ Itt doctrine phllot. dc X., composts pour In Biographic Ibiteersellt, 
arift, ItilO. II, C. W, SifCivart, Die LAsche Lchm van der prflstabiltrten Harmonic tn threm Zusammcn- 
ittnffc mit frlthtrcn Philonopbemen betrnchtcl, Tubingen, 16S2L O. E. Ouhrancr, Lelbnitii doctrtna dt 
1‘Mlonc antnur et CWUeiri'* (Illaug. Diss,), Ikilin, 1637. Karl Mrit* KabJo, i.’i pinculum enhsteitUfaft, Bar- 
11 1 HdrtciistcfnU comnieiitatio de matcriiE aptni fxibnttium nonane et ad fftoiwias relatione fn>n 

IJie (weaKicn of tho coJtbmlion of the 21st of June, 134 i 5, the second ccnteimiftl annlver-sofy of the birth of 
> linSta), LelpsEo, lHJft. It. SlmmcTFlinn, X. imd Llerbart, ctne Vcrglcicklmg Hirer J fontidolofftcn, Vienna, 

. ' 1>m Pechtsjnrtnetp bet Vienna, 1632; Cither IPs Conceptualism.us, ib. H J8&1 (from the Ueporta of the 
onna Acadoiny). F- Ti Keel, LAs Logik ; z. und Omenhts, Pngno, 1857. C. A. Thilo mats of tho 
rcljgimia philosophy Of L. in tho Zciachr. /, cr, Philo*., Vol. V,, 18C-I, pp. 107-304. Trcndeicnbnrg, Ceber 
LAh Entwurf tsiner altgcmein. ChuroktorUffic, and Ccber dot Element der Definition in LAs Pfdtosophit, In 
the Paper, of the Berlin Acad, of Se. p anti in Vol. 111. of Tr.’ji Hist, Bear, wr Philos., Berlin, lS4 j 7. pp. 1,47 
Dltoonrs sur la philos. d ci., rarln, 1857. A. FoucJilt i!h Gareil, X., ki phdes. 
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jatec c-i id cabbala, Paris, ISfil; L.„ Descartes et Spin&sa, trees nn rapport par Victor Cousin, Pari*. 1SC3. 
J, Bon if as, Etude, futr la thiodte £& dc L,, Paris 1SG3. 0*car Svflfin, AkaeL Ahh, Hirer die Jlonadcnlchre, 
Lund, 1 S63L lie: go Sommer, De doetrina, tfuam tic" harnwnia prtretabilUd Lcibntlim propoft., Gottingen, 
1BG6. Dfttl. Jacoby, De Letfmtiii etudtit AIriftQtslciat (ta-Mi jnCdUum Leibnliianum, Inaug. Dkwrt), BdL, 
1867. A, PiciikT, Die Thcologie dw Leibnitz, Munich, jSGJk M Duniik, Lcitm. tf, iVrtpton, Halle, l&Jfi. 
Otto Caspars, Leibniz' Philosophic, Ldp^e, 137Q. 

Concerning L, and the Lciluiitzmn School, with. special reference- to KOut's Critique,, \V. X*. 0, Frhr, VW1 
Ebor?tcixi, h dieciplo of Leibnitz, treats in his Vcrsuck enter Gea&ftichic der Login uttd Mctapkysfk bet den 
Detitochen Ton Leibnitz btoartf dts jeaenioflrtiffe Zcu, Hallo, 17H1—OC. 

On tlio earlier period in Ike history of the fortunes of the Lcihnitiian philosophy compare the above-cited 
(p. ?I3) work by C. G, Liulovici: Au-tfiiAriteftcr Eniujurf ei/ier fjj tteiilmftg&i Hi-tU/fti tier LetimttztecJien 
PlUtotophfe, Sd cd, Lcips., 1737, and nk-o the SamTnhtrzj und Auxztige dcr iiimmllsckcn. Strcitschrifteji 
wctfcn dev TFo^T nehen- Dftilonophie (Lci|Ht, 1737), and Kcttesie Jferktr&rdigJboitcn dcr Leibnltz-WolfTschen 
Philosophic (Leipe., 173&), by the same author; and on the peir£e*d extending till near the end of the 18th 
century cf. the prize essays—which will he agttin referred to below, and which relate especially to the contest 
between Lcibnitzinnism and Kantianism—by Joh. Ohrktoph Schwab, C, I*. Itcinholil, and Job, Hcinr. Abicht, 
on the question, and published under the title; Wslche Forl&chritts hat die Hstaphyetk ee it LtibnUsens vtut 
Wolff's Zeiten in Deutschland gemacAt T EwJin, 1T0& Besides the discussions of the snhjcct in works specially 
rotating to the history of philosophy, many of the histories of the national literature of Germany may he 
consulted in reference to the relation of philosophy in the 18th oentttry to general culture, and also especially 
Sehlosscr'e Geech. dee IS JuArhlmdcrt^ and Franks (r’c^eft, dev prOUJt, Tftcologis (2d Part, Lcips,, 1S&S>, 
and other similar works. 

On the life of Christian Wolff compare Job, Chr. Gottschcd, TTistor. Lobsehrift auf Christian Frciham 
con Wolff, Halle, 1735, and others; an autobiography of W. was published by Wattle at Leipsic in J$ll. Ed. 
’Seller writes of W.'s expulsion from Halle ill the Pr&ms* Jsffurb* X., ISCSI, p. 47 seq., reprinted in Zdler's 
Yoftr, u. Abb. ge-icJtietdltehen I tilt a lie. Leaps., 1SG5, pp. 308-135, 

Moses Mendelssohn, Lrle/e fiber die Empjifu.tungc\ u, Berlin, 1755; Abh r fiber die Eridenz in den meta* 
phyxischcn Wissenxchdflcn, Berlin, 17M, 2. And. 17SG; JVtUdon Oder fiber die Uri$£CVb 1 teJdtett dcr Feels [a 
modcartiSiyiti€.n of the rhado of Plato), Berlin, 17G7, etc,; Jerusalem Oder fiber religiose Machi wnd ■fuden- 
l/ttejti, Berlin, 1783; JfQVfienotunden Oder iJ ber das Du-ieln Gotten, Berlin, 1785, etc.; J/t'J. Mend, an die 
Freunde Lessinff&t Berlin, 178G (in reply to F. II, Jacobi's work, “ Ether die Lehrs des Spinoza," in which it 
was asserted that Letting was a SpLnoziat), and other rotta, His complete works were published by his 
grandson, G-coriETe Benjamm SL, in 7 Vuls,, Leipsio, 18-(3—33. On hia philosophical and religions prineijites 
Kayserling has written (Lcips., 1850): on his altitude with reference to Christianity, c. AvcafctJ (Erlangc-n, 
1867); on Ilia place in the history of Sstli?tit8,0iistav Kniffipf.5! ! w(Frijnkfort on the 1S&S); on his life, 
bis works* and his influence on modern Jiulabian^ Moses Schwab (Paris, l&CS); cf. Ell&O the article by B. Q. 
(QuQbickerf) on 1 fetes Mendels,soft « mid die tlcutsche ^ ufkld rwii qnphilat. den 13, Jabrh., in Gelzer'i 
irotdtubl. fiiv innere Zt- ilgeschic/t fC, Vol. 33, Xo. 1, l^fil 

On Li-s.-ing nod his times compare, in addition to works already cited, ad 115 and 117, especially the 
works oil the life and works ot Lcsiing by Danzd nml Guhraucr (LeipE?., l3a)-5-I), and Aelotf Stnhr (BcrbUn 
J855). [Englisb trnnslaUoir of Slalir's Lessing by E. U. Evans, Eostcn (Spencer), 3 vela., 1SCC; cf. J. it. 
Lowrll, in the North Am. Bo view, Tol. KH, April, 1SG7, |ip. 511^555,—TV.) Cf- also Schwarz, GotthoU 
Ephraim LeMtinrj ate Theotog tlaraentellt^ cirt Bciirag snr Genoh ichte dev TheoPtg, im!3 JuArfi., ITallc, 1351; 
Boh. Zimmermann, Leibniz- unit LtssftiQ (from thd Bei>ortS of the 5'ienna Acad, of Sciences), Vienna, 1855 ; 
Eberhard Zimgicb], Der JaaebLMcndelvsahn'ech* Sttett ftfter LS&rtutfti Splrwsttmun (Eiwiff.-Pki:.), Munich, 
1S&1; Joh. Jacoby, Lvzti>if} der P/atowph, Berlin, 1&S3, and, In reply to Jacoby, L&tlnff't Cftmtciuhttm und 
Philosophic (anonymong publication), Berlin, 1863; 5Tilh. TJilthey, Ether Gotthold Fphrdtm Letsing, ill the 
Prevns. Jabrb. Vel. 15, Kn, 2 and 8, 1367; Constantin Raster, Neve UstfJiff-StitdUndie Erzichtt)’& <t& 
Mensehenpetchlsehtn, in tbo iYifWiff. Jahrb., XX., 3, Sept., 1567; WUlu Dilthcy, Zur Seslemcartderunffsmrs 
J^MjfnyV, t!>,, October, 1567; F, Fem^ne^ La Chrtetianlxmc moderns, ftuds SW Paris, 1387; J. F. 

Tr GjnvcmanU, Ether Lessing's LdOiOOn {FrotnolionssrhrtA}, Bosbock, l£C7. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz (Lubenieez) was bom at Leipsic on the 21st of June 
(old style j = July 1st, new style), 1G40, His father, Friedrich L.,a jurist, and from 
1040 on Professor of Moral Philosophy at Leip&ic, died in 1052. At the Nicolai School 
end at the University of Lcipsic, which be entered at Easter in U301 t Jacob Thomasiufi 
(bom at Lcipsic in Hi22, oh., 1GS4, father of Christian Thomasius, the celebrated 
jurist and Ir^nl philosopher), who was versed especially in the history of ancient 
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philosophy, was tho most distinguished professor. Without bolding 1 Aristotle ami (no 
Scholastics, us also Plato and Plotinus, in low estimation. ho yd found more complete 
satisfaction in Descartes; but at n later period lie borrowed more from the former. 
Leibnitz defended, in May, 1005, under the presidency of Jacob Tliomasius, a disquisi¬ 
tion written by Mm on the principle of individuation {I)e pnrwipio individui), in which 
ho had declared for the nominalistic doctrine. In tho summer of 1GG3 he studied at 
Jena, devoting his attention especially to mathematics under Erhard W oigel. 1 i-. I 
the end of tho year 1GG4 appeared at Leipsic his Specimen difficultatia in jure sett quas- 
t£otic$ p ^ iloso))?i mu dmceniofoS jure coUcctWj and in 1GGG his Avs combmatoria. Tho 

degree of a doctor of law, which ho sought to obtain at Leipsic in 1 Gi>{? + wus denied 
him at that time on account of Ids youth; in order not to give him the precedence 
before older suitors for the doctorate and for the right therewith connected to positions 
as assessors, ho was put off for a later graduation; but the degree was given Mm at 
Altdorf, where, ou the 5th of November, 1GGG, be defended his thesis, entitled Ik 
c<usibuB perplcs^s in jure ; in this paper he demands that, where tho positive Jaws * L3 
indefinite, decisions bo made according to the principles of natural justice. Having 
no inc lina tion for the work of an academical instructor, ukich he might Ii.iac entered 
upon at Altdorf, he sought in tho next succeeding period farther to educate himself by 
intercourse with distinguished scholars and statesmen. In Nuremberg he came in 
contact with alchemists. Of greatest importance for him was his association with 
Baron Johann Christian von Home burg, who up to tho year 1(104 had been first privy 
councillor (minister) of Johann Philipp, Elector of Maycnee, and still possess e ^ CIJr 
inllucnco. Leibnitz dedicated to the Elector tho work (written by him during the 
journey from Leipsic to Altdorf in 10GG, and) entitled : Methxlm now disconda d&cm* 
dtsquc jurfaprvdcntm ? cum subjuncto cettalogo dmderatorum rn jurisprudent ia y Frank., 
1657. In the Catalog us Dcrtderatorum he followed the lead of Bacon in the Be Aug¬ 
ment is Scicntiarum. A treatise against Atheism, composed by Leibnitz in 16Gb, ap¬ 
peared under the title : Cwfessto naturce contra ath&ata*, with Spizdius’ EpMdto ad 
Ant . Maserum dc emdicando atftcmno, Augsburg, IGGOv With Herm. Andreas Lasser, 
councillor at Mayence, Leibnitz labored in 1GGB and ’09, for the improvement of the 
Corpus Jwia, At tho instance of Boinobuig, Leibnitz prepared a new edition of 
Nizollufl 1 Be Veris Prineipm ct Vera liatione phitosophandi contra pseudchphibaop lm 
(Parma, 1553, see above, % 3, p. 11), with notes and essays (in particular, a Dm. $4 
stilo pldlosapMeo ]\f(tr£i which was printed at Frankfort in 1G7G arid in 1G74, 

By Boincburg, who, himself a Protestant convert to Catholicism, had been active at 
Home os early ns 1600 for a reunion of the Protestants with the Catholics, Leibnitz, 
during his stay at Mayence, had already been induced to favor the efforts for reunion, 
in which Boyas do Spinola (<?*. 1605) was especially zealous, but it was not till later 
that Leibnitz took an Important part in them. At the wish of Boineburg, Leibnitz 
wrote in 1009 liis Befemio TrinitatU per now roper to toffica contra qristokjm Ar£aM t m 
which he sought rather to refute the arguments of Wissowntius, the Sooizuan, than to 
develop-a positive counter-proof* In tho summer of 1070, L. became a councillor iu 
Ike superior court of revision, the highest tribunal of the Electorate. In March, IOj.J, 
he commenced a journey to Paris and London, He went to Loudon in 1073, and 
returned in March of the same year to Paris, where ho tarried until October, 16 ib, a 
part of tho time as the tutor of Boiiieburg’s hob. In tho year 1G7G, while in Paris, L. 
received from Buko Johann Friedrich von Braunschweig-Lunoburg and Hanover an 
appointment as librarian at Hanover. Ho journeyed from Paris by way of London and 
Amsterdam to Hanover, where in December, lbTG, he entered upon the duties of hh- 
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office. Among the scholar with whom Ms sojourn abroad brought him into commn- 
nicatiou the most important were, at Paris, Aiuauld, the Cartesian; Huygens, tlie 
Dutch mathematician and physicist; Tschimhauson, the Gorman mathematician and 
logician, through whom he became acquainted with some of the philosophical doctrines 
0 1 Spinoza and—provided that Tsch, did really communicate to him Newton b letter 
of Pec 10 1G73 to Collins concerning Barrow's method with tangents— with mathe¬ 
matical theorems of Newton relative to the calculus of Auctions; and, at London, 
Oldenburg, secretary of the Academy of Sciences, also a friend of Spinoza Boyle> the 
chemist and Collins the mathematician (whom he first saw, however, only in Itu .>)< 
Through, Oldenburg's intervention Leibnitz also exchanged letters with Newton, who 
was then in Cambridge. On tho occasion of his passage through Holland, Leibnitz 
visited Spinoza, with whom he had already corresponded, in October, Kb 1, concerning 
an optical question. During his first residence at Paris, in the year 1G-3, LeibrnU 
laid before Louis XIV. his plan for the conquest of Egypt, whereby the power of 
France was to he increased, but at the same time the attention of France was to be 
diverted from German affairs, and also the power of the Turks, which was still by no 
means inconsiderable, was to be broken. A short sketch of this plan (which originated 
with Bomebnrg) was sent to Paris towards the end of the year 1071, drawn up by 
Leibnitz under the title : Specimm demomtrationis ptfitton : do eo, quod France 
intuit ivwrasettiianm sm do optima cmmlio, quod potentwimo Rtgi dart paUst; con- 
duditur czpcdiUo in HdUindktm Orkntis scu ^Sgypium (published by Onno Klopp in 
his edition of the works of Leibnitz, 1st series, VoL II., p. 100 ecqA ; this was followed 
bv L. f s principal w ork respecting this matter: Be expedition* JEgyptiaca rcgi Francis 
vrewnendajusta dmn'tatk, and by the more concise presentation of the same views in 
the Consilium ^jptuicum. (Of the Bismtatio w the English ministry procured 

in 1790 a copy from Hanover, and an abstract of it was published m an English pam¬ 
phlet iu 1803; of the ConxiUiwi JEgyptkicum, the French General Mortaer caused a 
COPY to be given him at Hanover in 1803, and sent it to Paris, from which it was 
copied into Guhrnuer’fi u Ewrmaim in dcr Epodic TOR 1073 ; " parts of the larger memo¬ 
rial were published by Foucher de Careil in VoL V. of his edition but the whole was 
first published by Onno Klopp, in his cd. of works of Leibnitz, in lbGLb 

Newton had, in 1GG5 and 1GGG, been in possession of the ‘ Arithmetic of Flui 
ions ” discovered and so named by him, and had soon afterwards communicated it, in its 
fundamental features and in its application to the problem of tangents to a few indi¬ 
viduals. This he did partly through an opuscule written by him iuKh , and par y 
and especially through a letter to J. Coffins, dated Dee. 10, 1072. But be first pu - 
fished the theory iu bis Principia mafamatica philosophy winch was finished *u 1080 , 
and appeared in print in 1087. In the year 1070 Leibnitz (perhaps not altogether inde¬ 
pendently of suggestions derived from Newton) had developed Ins Differential calcn- 
Jug « which agreed in substance with NewtoiTs Calculus of F luxion>, but u as rnoit i rn 
feet in form : he published his discovery first in Nov., K8i, in the ^MtuEntddorum, m 
a paper entitled Nova mthodus pro mazimis d minimfa With Newton as well as witii 
Leibnitz the problem was, substantially, to determine Ibc limiting value to w e ■ 
ratio of the increments of two variable quantities, of which the one is dependent on or is a 
* * function" of the other, constantly approaches, the smaller these increments become, alia 
conversely (in the so-called “ Integral Calculus"), when this limiting value is given, to 
conclude backwards to the nature of the dependence of the one quantity on the other 
Newton termed tlic constantly changing quantities flowing {JlucnUs) quantities; tota 
mfmitesimal differences bo gave the name of momenta (or “primpiajamjam nascent ia 
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fiuitarum magnitudiniim), and to the limiting values o£ tho ratios of tlie variations 
pritna Tifflceiitiuffr ft ) the name of Huxious.^ Leibnitz- caUud t\o Cl 
once of two successive values of a variable quantity, when these differences were cou- 
ccived as infinitely small or vanishing (decreasing t» infinitum), differentials, and the 
limiting value which the relation between the differences of the one quantity and those 
of the other constantly approaches, when these differences arc infinitely small, the dif¬ 
ferential quotient. By a letter of Newton's to Oldenburg dated June 13th, Hi,-. 
Leibnitz learned that Newton had discovered a method of solving certain mathematical 
problems, and wrote, on the 37th of August iu the same year, that he, too had done 
the same thing: he then received, through a communication from Newton, dated Octo¬ 
ber 21th more definite information respecting several analytical discoveries mat e 0 
the latter, together with an intimation respecting the fltmemd calculus through an 
anagram of the sentence : “dtifa aguatione guoteungue fiuenta quantitate, 
jluxkma in venire el vice terra. ” Leibnitz thereupon, in a letter to N ewton dgte.1 June 
31st, 1677 (and sent through Oldenburg), communicated to him Ins method, not ineic y 
by intimation, but in detail, and remarked that this method might perhaps egree wi h 
that intimated by Newton (“ orMtror qxm cetera votvit Newtown tie tangmMue rfj.it 
die, ab I,is nan abluderc ”). On the publication of his method in the Act. Enul. it> A, 
Leibnitz did not mention this correspondence, but Newton, who had not replied to the 
last letter of Leibnitz, mentioned it in 1687 in a Scholium to Book H hoot IL, Lc - 
urn II. (p. 253 scq.; 2d ed., p. 320 scq.), of his « Pnnapm * (which, ^eye^ ho sup 
pressed in the third edition, of the year 1730, and replaced £ 

letter to J. CoUins, of Dec. 10, 1073, because the first Sehohon had been oth^wn«in_ 
terpreted by Leibnitz than Newton wished it to be understood). lie saj s m tins sclio 
lion, that in reply to his communication of the fact that be was in ^” no£ * 
method for determining Maxima and Slinima, drawing tangents when tire 

equations contained irrational expressions, Leibnitz answered that he 
like method (one accomplishing the same results], and had commun cated d o him, 
and that in fact it was but slightly different from his [Newtons. OVhenalbov 
Leibnitz discovered his method, Newton here leaves undetermined. Leibnitz thou It 
himself authorized in regarding the Scholium as containing a recognition of the i n _ 
penSnce of his own discovery, which interpretation Newton, at a later pcrio^ 
lowed.) In the sequel there arose a controversy as to which first mai o “ m . 
Newton or Leilmitz. The controversy was decided m favor of - cw on >J ^ , nf 

appointed by the lloyal Academy of Sciences, whose report was read me the-Rh ot 
April, 1718, and pubUshed in the same year. This decision was 

unjust. It was just, in so far os the two methods arc identical, since Ncwten aetnaUy 

made his discovery before Leibnitz, while Leibnitz, not, per ps, a 'T . , 

dcntly of Newton,made the same discoveiy again after Newton, and only precciled1 m 
iu giving the method to the public. Bat the decision was unjnstm sofarmithe 
methods arc not identical, the method of Leibnitz being more perfect and ibushed 
than that ct Newton; in particular, the terminology adopted by Loibmtz m more t c - 
tmont t« the snbjccte in hand and hotter adapted for use than Newtons, while tho 
most fruitful development of the fundamental idea of the method was dlNOverodi, not 
by Newton, but partly by Leibnitz, and partly by the brothers Jacob and Johann liar- 
doutlll (with especial reference to transcendent functions^ who adopted LeitauU 
method. (The germs of this idea were contained in the “ method of^ exhaustion 
employed by the ancients, iu Cavallieri's “Method ol ludivisibilia UWoJ, nr «' 
mat's method for determining the maxima and minima of oxdmates-wlneh sulfieed m 
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tho case of rational erprcssions-in WalEs’ “Aritbnciica Infimtorm,” with the study 
of which Newton’s own investigations began, and in Barrows method with Lmgenle). 
Such, in substance, has been the judgment of Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, Biot, a 
other mathematicians (cf., among other sources, the brief coUection of their opinions 
in the appendix to the German translation of Brewster's Life of A acton, hapmj 13J3 ’ 
pp. 388-83G) ■ Biot says: “ The Differential Calculus would still be a wonderful crea¬ 
tion, if wc merely possessed the flimonal calculus, in the form in "' Ml ; h ‘ l “ 
in Newton’s works.” (Cf. Montuela, Gesch. tier Math. III. p. 109; C. J Gcrhardt, Vie 
Entdeakang dcr Diferentmlrechniing, Halle, ISIS, Die Entdcckung dcr Mw 
Halle ISoo - H Weisscnbom, Die Prineipkn, der ftoheren Analysis, alshut.-knt. Deitrao 
a ,r Gesch. dcr Math., Halle, 1355; It. Sloman, LAs Anspntehaufdie Erfmdunsder Dtf 
ferentialreehnmg, Loipsic, 1857; the same in English, London, 18(50.) To Leibmtz be¬ 
longs the glory of an ingenious and relatively independent discovery, subsequent to that 
01 Hewtan but to wMch his own earlier inTcstasations respecting &en es of differences 
were also influential in leading him, and which conducted him to a form of tho Infini¬ 
tesimal Calculus materially superior to that discovered by Newton. But m casting on 
Newton the suspicion of plagiarism, he conducted the priority controversy (which m 
itself, in the interest of historical truth, was necessary and unobjectionable), m tile later 
period of that controversy, with means which scarcely admit of excuse. 

—At Hanover Leibnitz was charged with the superintendence of the ducal library, 
and was commissioned to write the history of the family of the reigning prince; sub¬ 
sequently (1G91 seq.) he was also charged by Anton Ulrich of Braunsckwcig-lVoKen- 
bUttcl with the superintendence of the Wolfenbtittel Library. From 1G< 8 on, be was, 
in bis ciuality of ducal fief rath, and afterwards in that of privy councillor of justice, a 
member of the offleo of justice (KaiMei fur Justasaehcn), over which the Vice-Chun- 
cellor Ludolph Hugo presided. Commissioned by Duke Ernst August, wbo in lbi. 
succeeded his brother Johann Friedrich in the government, Leibnitz, m a 3°^^ 
undertaken in the years 1G87-90 through Germany and Italy (which led him in 1683 
to Vienna and in 1689 to Home), instituted researches relative to the history ot uio 
House of Braunschwcig-Luncburg. He published, among other things the following 
compilations : CM* Jm* diplomaticus, with an appended 7 

1700, Aeaetsbme* Historic*, 1008, Seriptom rerun* BrumtiaensiuMiB^atum inseru 
inUf 1701-11, and ho labored on the work (never fully completed, first published by 
Berts) : Annates Brumvicanses. Leibnitz was also engaged in the transactions relative 
to the elevation of Hanover to the rank of an Electorate (1003). As ^ 
and friend Leibnitz was personally intimate with Dukes Frmdnoh and 

Ernst August; he was less so with the son and successor (ni lG9b> of 
Georg Ludwig, but more so with his mother (ei. m ). the » 

daughter of Friedrich V, of the Palatinate and sister of the rrmccss Llizabeth t 
whom Descartes dedicated his Brine. PA.) ; her daughter Soph.e Charlotte (eA lTOo , 
who revered in Leibnitz her teacher, entered with the fullest and for himself the mo 
stimulating sympathy into his philosophiee-theologieal speculations, 
marriage (in 1084) with Frederick of Brandenburg (who became in “ 

Frederick III, and in 1701 King Frederick I. of Prussia). Supported by her mflu 
once, Leibnitz induced the latter to found (on the 11th of June, 1700) the Society” 
Sciences at Berlin (which afterwards, on the occasion of its.being remodeUedund^ 
Friedrich n. i» 1744, was designated as the Academy of fec.cnces) (Cf. Christ ■. 
Bartholmtes, Jlistoire philesopMqne de t academic %**!***" 

51 • Adolf Trendelenburg, Lcibn. mid die phSos. ThaU-jkal der Madam m tertgen 
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JahrAunckH (akt rtf. Vbrtrag ), Berlin, 1853, Art, YIII. in the 2d voL of Tr.’s Hist. 
Btitr. zur Ph&xX Leibnitz also Bought, but without immcdkte result, to found 
Academies at Dresden and Vienna. Nothing was accomplished by the oHoria, which 
were zealously made in the last decemiia of the 17th century, to bring about a reunion 
of the Protestant and Catholic Churches, and in which, on the part of the Protestants, 
Leibnitz and Mol amis, the Hanoverian theologians and, on the part of the Catholics, 
Spinola, in the beginning-, took part* Splnola employed in this connection, as a dog¬ 
matic basis, the Exposition de la l'\n\'" written by Bossucfc in 1070 j Leibnitz wrote 
(probably about the year 1080), with conciliatory intent, the u 8ysterna Tkcnhgkum 11 
(first published in 1810), attempting to present the doctrines of faith in a manner 
which Protestants as well as Catholics could accept. With reference to this subject, Leib¬ 
nitz corresponded (in 1G01 and 1693) with Pebsson, the Huguenot converted to Catholi¬ 
cism, and with Bossuet, who sought for ft reunion, through the return of l.lc I lote^fanis 
to Catholicism, and repudiated the idea of it under any other form; Bossuetfs refusal to 
treat the question, whether the Trideutiuo Council was an (Ecumenical Council, as an 
open question, frustrated the efforts of Leibnitz. In the years 1 6./ i - 1 < 06 Leibnitz tooh 
part in negotiations, which were carried on particularly between Hanover and Berlin, 
relative to a union of the Lutheran and Reformed confessions, but with little;immediate) 
result. The philosophical and theological doubts expressed by Beyle hi his Diction mure 
and other works, concerning which Leibnitz had often conversed with Queen Sophie 
Charlotte, led Leibnitz to the publication, in 1710, of his Emus de Th Odtc esur U 
bonte de Dim , la liberie de Vhommc et l'engine du mal, preceded by a Mac&urs & la cem- 
fomtiU de lafoi avec la raison, directed against Bayle’s doctrine, that the teachings o 
faith were incompatible with those of reason. In the year 1711 Leibnitz.met Peter 
the Great of Russia, at Torgau, as also again in 1713 at Carlsbad, and in 1H6 at I:■ r- 
montaud Hcrrenlmu&em This monarch esteemed Leibnitz highly, appointed him a 
priyy councillor of justice, and called upon him for advice concerning the best me am 
promoting the advancement of seicucs and civilization in Russia. Leibnitz ^also oil 
ginated the idea of founding an Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, which, u--.. 
ever, did net take place till after Peter** death, Leibnitz lived in Vienna from 
December, 1713, till the end of August, 1714. On the 2d of January', 17lL, he waa 
appointed an Imperial Councillor, having still earlier (before 1G93, perhaps in 10.AJ) 
been elevated into the ranks of the nobility j he is said also to Lave received the dig¬ 
nity of a baron of the empire. (Joseph Beigmann, Leibniz m Wien, in the Tnmyr 
tlons of the Vienna Academy, pftil, -hist. Class, XllL, 1801, PP- 40-G , j.a 
bofrath und desten U&ddung, £&. XXVI., 1838, pp. 187-201.) In 1711, while rc^mg 
fit Vienna, Leibnitz wrote for Prince Eugene of Savoy, in French, t 10 3 ^ 

Rjrstem, which was first published after his death (first iu German, y 1 - 1 ' Vl 1 1 
title : IDs LdtrsitUe v-ber die MmadcHogk, etc., see above). Leibnitz returned to I ,uj- 
over in September, 1714. He found the Elector Georg Ludwig no longer there, ho 
having already gone to England, where he ascended the throne a* Gcotgo L Leibmtz 
worked hi 1715 and 1710 mainly on his AnnaUs Bruntvicmscs. Tn the - imo years 
Leibnitz became involved in a controversy (carried on by letter, *oug o agency o 
the Princes* of Wales, WUhelmino Charlotte of Amsbach who held the TModlOe of 
Leibnitz in especial admiration) with Clarke, a disciple o * on ani P- r y a | 
Locke, respecting the fundamental doctrinea of Ms philosophy, before the ck»,o 

of which ho died. November 14, 1710. 

Leibnitz never developed U» philosophical doctrine in complete optemnlm «J*r; * 
Bnramary of It is triven in the exposition of hie roonaddegy. wt,ch Lo I >re I ,flrc ' 1 nt u 
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request of Prince Eugene of Savoy. In bis own mind it was only by a gradual devel¬ 
opment that his system assumed definite form, and he likewise deemed rt adv^hle m 
those papers of his which were destined for publicity, to separate himself only gradu¬ 
ally, in ideas and terminology, from the schools of philosophy then dominant, the Aris¬ 
totelian and ths Cartesian* , ... f 

In a letter of the Tear 1T14, to Ecmond do Montmcrb (m Erdman 3 edition of the 
P hUos works, p. 701 Boq.) Leibnitz rotates the following concerning his philosophical 
development : “ After 1 had left the lower school, I fell in with the modem pkdoso- 
phom, and I remember walking alone in a little piece of woods culled the Xloscnthal, 
near Lein sic, at the age of fifteen years, m order to deliberate with myself, whether 1 
should adhere to the doctrine of substantial forms* The doctrine of Mechanism won 
final]v the upper hand with mo and conducted me to mathematics. Put when I came 
to seek for the ultimate grounds of Mechanism and of the laws of motion, I turned 
back to metaphysics and the theory of entclcchies, and from the material to the for¬ 
mal, and at last I conceived, after having many times revised and farther developed 
my conceptions, that the monads or simple substances were the only real substances, 
and that material things wore merely phenomena, but phenomena having their good 
and proper foundation, and connected with each other." (Cf* the letter to Thomas 
Lumet of May 8 (18), 1®07, in Guhrauer (sec above) I., Supplement* p. 2'J : La popart 
de men sentiments ont iU enjin urrifes aprtaunc &l&fratton de 20 am” (hence from 
about 1060 to 1080), a car fat commence bien jcune d mtditer et jc macaw pasenooic 
15 am epic je me promcnai* da jovrtiits entiircs dam m bok pour prmdw partis 
tre Aristote ct D&ttocrite. Ccpcndant fad change d redtange sur do nouvdlu hmitres, cl 
M n'est que depute environ 13 ana” (/. A, since about 1635) U quejc metmntnte- 

Leibnitz fays that he wholly despises only that whose object is iwo deception, 
like the astrological ait of divination, but that he finds even in the Lulhan art some 
things worthy of respect and sendee able. Truth, he holds, is more widely possessed 
than" is generally supposed ; the majority of sects are right in a greatp^t of them 
affirmations, but not in the most of their negations. Ideologists and Mechanists are 
both right in the positive part of their assertions; for although mechanical aws are 
universal in their spheres of operation, they servo to realize ends. It is possible, say* 
Leibnitz, to remark a progress in philosophical knowledge. The Orientals had beautiful 
nud sublime ideas of Deity. The Greeks added reasoning and, m general, the scientific 
form The Church Fathers removed the evil which they found m the Greek philoso¬ 
phy : while the Scholastics sought to make the true in it serviceable to Chnstmmty. 
The philosophy of Descartes is, as it were, the ante-chamber of the truth; he per¬ 
ceived that in nature the quantum of force is constant; had he also known that its aggre¬ 
gate direction remains unchanged, he would necessarily have been led to the t&etem ot 
pre-established harmony {<tp. Erdm. p. 703, cf. pp* 133 _ and 10$). Yet, adds Leibnitz 
modestly—in reply to a playful question, whether he himself thought to lead man ou 
of the ante-chamber into the cabinet of nature—between the ante-chamber and tke 
cabinet is situated the audience-chamber, and it will be sufficient if v, e 0 J _ m 
audience, without pretending to enter into the interior {"sane prUendre dep.ndrcr 
dam Fintirieur, Erdmann, XXXV., p. 123; similarly, though with a different turn, 
vans the well-known expression of Haller, which became the subject of Goethe *, 
persiflage; Im Jnrttre der Hater dringt kein enchapur Qdst— n Ko created spirit 
Tjenetrates into the interior of nature"). 

In the “ Utepuiatb metaphysica de prindpio individni " Leibnitz affirms the nomine * 
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isrido thesis; omii6 uidhtduxitn sua tot a cntitate indt vidua tun y as the first supporters of 
winch he names Petrus Awrcolus, ami Durandm* (see Vol. I., % 105, p. 40d seq.)- ^ cro 
tho fntitas tot<i not the principle of individuation, then this principle must either 1)0 a 
negation or a jiositiOy anil in the latter case cither a physical part more especially deter' 
mining the essence, namely: existence, or a metaphysical part, more especially deter¬ 
mining the species, namely: tho kaxc&tas. That the individualizing principle is a 
negation oan, as Leibnitz rightly remarks, only bo assumed on the ground of the realis¬ 
tic postulate that the universal has more of being than the singular {itntcersalc moya 
esse ens, quam singulars)* (In reality, the dictum of Spinoza: omius detemtinatio cst 
jitgatio, presupposes that being, in the most complete sense, is prcdicable of substance, 
which is the most universal thing.) Leibnitz, however, convinced that the indm'dtium 
is an cm po$iUvum, declares it impossible to conceive how it can be constituted by any¬ 
thing negative. Negation cannot produce the individual marks {negatio non potest pro¬ 
ducer e accidentia indicidiudio). Tho opinion that existence is the principle of indivi¬ 
duality either agrees with tho thesis, that the entdas is that principle (namely, uhen 
the distinction between essentia and listen tin is regarded aft only a rational distinction, 
in which sense Leibnitz interprets the doctrine of Scherzcr, his teacher), or it Icats 
(namely, when the distinction is regarded as a real one) to the absurd supposition that 
existence is separable from essence, so that the latter must exist oven after the re¬ 
moval of existence. Leibnitz examines finally the ft&tiC&tQSy which Sou fits -j 

3, 0, ct aid) aULrmed as the principle in question, and to the defence of v, c i t jo 
S cotishs were accustomed to bind themselves by oath, fo the assertion, i uit. r. 
species is 44 contracted ” into the individual l>y the ttijJ'crontia ttidividuida} or i'tcui 
as the genus into the species by the specific difference, Leibnitz oppose a the iiomma js 
tic doctrine, that the genus is not contracted by anything into the species, nm 1 
species into the individual, beeanse genus and species arc nothing outside of the intt. 
Iccfc; there exist in reality only individuals; whatever exists is by its \ery existence 
individual.—Among the contents of the Corollaries, appended by Leibnitz to his 
eertation, the psychological thesis is especially noticeable, in which he confesses his 
adhesion to the early Scholastic modification of tho Aristotelian doctrine that the Nous 
alone, as a Bubstanee* is separable from the body, and to tho doctrine that l c SC1U ' L 
live and also (what Descartes denied) the vegetative soul belong to the same sou tu 
which the thinking power belongs [homi-iiis solum wm est afiimet) fpttr, t cgctala i 
senxitivam t tirtuaUter indudaf). This doctrine had received the olficial sanction of 1 m 
Catholic chuteh^most distinctly at tho Council of \ ieiiuc, in loll but was rej * 
by many of tho Nominalists. Not uninteresting is also the philological thesis, by winch 
it is held that tho lettors ascribed to Phalaria arc Fpurious. _ 

In tlio philosophical works of the next succeeding period in the life o ei ^ 0 

Itimrtatio dc Arte Qombmat&rUi, tho Oonfcssio Nature contra Ath&slm (60 entitled yy 
Spkelius), the Eputota ad Jao&bum Thomasium— which, together ’with t u 
8tUo pfdtosopJiicQ Nizdiiy Is prefixed to the edition of tho work of Nmol ins, entitled, t 
Vtris PrincipuA et Vera Hattons PhtbsopMridi-Leibmtz declares hiuiscU tor t lc 
opinion, in which tho reformers of philosophy, Bacon, Hobbca, Gasson i, . c. t.uu 
and others, in opposition to tho Scholastics, all agreed, that the on j a ruu cs 
todies are magnitude, figure, and motion, and that they contain no occult qualities or 
forces, nor anything incapable of a purely mechanical explanation. Yet ho rtfuy ' * 
ho enlled for this reason a Cartesian ; ho holds that the Aristotelian physics 
more truths than the Cartesian ■ that what Aristotle teaches concerning matter, form, 
privation, nature, place, infinity, time, and motion, is, for the most part, iiumcvu 
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establishedthat Aristotle was right in looking for the ultimate ground of all motion 
in the divine mind ; tliat the existence or non-exisfeence of vacant apace is uncertain; 
that by the substantial form only the difference of tlie substance of one body from the 
substance of another body is to be understood; and that Aristotle's abstract statements 
respecting matter, form* and motion .can be interpreted in away which accords with 
modern teachings, respecting bodies. Leibnitz approves in Nizolius hi£ war on Scholas¬ 
ticism, which, owing to the lack of experience and of mathematical knowledge, was 
unable to comprehend nature, but censures his opposition to Aristotle himself as being 
carried too far, as also his extreme nominali^tio doctrine, that the genua is only a col¬ 
lection of individuals—by which doctrine the possibility of scientific demonstration on 
the basis of universal propositions is destroyed, and only induction, as the mere colla¬ 
tion of similar experiences, is left remaining as an organon of method. 

The autographic manuscript, Da Vita Bmta y published by Erdmann, contains Car¬ 
tesian doctrines, taken especially from letters written by Descartes in the year 1045 to 
Princess Elizabeth of the Palatinate, concerning the moral philosophy of Seneca (see 
Trendelenburg Hist. Ikttr. tur Philos IL, 1355, Arh 5, pp, 193-232). In Ethics, 
Leibnitz conceded to Descartes higher authority than in Physics, Yet it is doubtful 
whether ami to what extent Leibnitz adopted the doctrines cited from Descartes, or 
whether he merely brought them together as Cartesian opinions (as in the case of hia 
excerpts from Plato, Spinoza, and others). 

In the Miditatioius do Oo$ tit hue VcritaU ot Idcis, winch were published in 1684 in 
the Acta Eruditorum Lipsimsium y Leibnitz presents modified Cartesian conceptions. 
Knowledge {go<j nit-id) is either obscure or clear (vd obscurei, td data ); clear kno wledge 
may bo either confused or distinct (tel &jttfu$ei y rd didinctoe), and distinct knowledge 
either inadequate or adequate (vd inad&guata, vd adesquetfa), and also symbolic or 
intuitive ; knowledge which is adequate and also intuitive is the most perfect know¬ 
ledge. Leibnitz hero defines these terms as follows i iL A notion is obscure when it is 
impossible for us to recognize what it represents,—whence a proposition is obscure into 
which such a notion enters; my knowledge is clear, therefore, when I have the means 
of recognizing what my notions represent. It is confused when I am unable—and dis¬ 
tinct when I am able—to enumerate separately the marks which suffice- to distinguish 
the thing represented from other things, provided that the thing possess such marks 
and elements into which the notion of it may bo resolved;—such enumeration is nom¬ 
inal definition—distinct knowledge of an indefinable notion la possible, when that 
notion is primitive or is its own mark. Knowledge is adequate when everything 
which enters into a distinct conception is again distinctly known, or when the analysis 
is carried to the very end. When, a notion has been rightly formed, we are notable to 
think all the elementary notions which enter into it at once ; but when this is possible, 
or in so far as it is possible, I term our knowledge intuitive.”' Leibnitz makes an ai> 
Tjlicntion of these definitions to the ontological argument- for the existence of God, in 
its following (Cartesian) form : Whatever follows from the definition of anything can 
he predicated of this thing; existence follows from the definition of God as the most 
perfect being* than whom no greater can he conceived (Mns pcrfactissimum tel quo 
met) as aogitari mon jwtcst y for existence is a perfection); therefore, existence can be 
predicated of God.—Ho argues that it only follows that God exist* 1 , provided that his 
existence be possible ; for the inference from definition presupposes that the defini¬ 
tion is a l( real 11 definition, f. tf., that it involves no contradiction;—the nominal defini¬ 
tion, namely, contains only the distinguishing marks, while the real definition estab¬ 
lishes the possibility qf the thing defined ; this possibility is known <i priori if oil 
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the predicates are compatible with each other, i. e., if a complete analysis discloses no 
contradiction between them. But no such contradiction is possible in tho idea of God, 
because this idea includes only realities.* 

Leibnitz warns against tho misuse of tho Cartesian principle, that whatever we 
dearly and distinctly perceive concerning anything is true, raid may be predicated 
concerning it (qmdquid dare et dktinete da re aliqua percipio, id eet rerum em de 
ca enunciubik) ; often that appears to us as clear and distinct, which is obscure ms a 
confused * the principle in question is then only sufficient, when tho criteria of clear¬ 
ness and distinctness above laid down have been applied, and w hen the ideas involve no 
contradiction and the propositions have been made certain according to the rules of 
tho ordinary (Aristotelian) logic, by exact observation and faultless demonstra¬ 


tion, f 

Leibnitz believed it possible to reduce all thinking to reckoning, and all correctness 
in the conduct of thought to correctness in reckoning, if there could bo found for the 
simplest ideas and for the modes of combining them signs as adequate as those employed 
in mathematics, and, especially, as those introduced by Yiota in his method of represent¬ 
ing all numbers by letters (Yicta, In Artem Analyticam leagoge seu Algebra Afoutf, 16#*, 
which contains, p. 8, the following affirmation : logitUcemmeroea est, qum : per numere* , 
epmosa. mb per specks %eu rerum formas exhibitor, utpete per alphabets demmta, see 
Trendelenburg, Hint. Bcitr. , III., p. G). This was the object of the plan-elaborated 
by Leibnitz in his early years, defended by him in his later years, and w .uc c men 
in many of his works and letters—of a Characteristic Umecrsalk {Speci&m g<tn<ra.v), 
which, however, remained a mere project. (W hat Leibnitz intended, t.> what extent, m 
particular,he followed George Dalgom’s Arssigrtorum,vulgo character umursahs a mgua 
pkihmphka, London, 1061, and also John Wilkins’ Essay toward a Beal Character ana 
a FmwpM&d Language, London, 1GG3, how far his own numerous but sporadic aud 
hesitating attempts conducted him, what was accomplished towards the partial exec ution 
of the project of Leibnitz—on the basis, however, of the Kantian doctrine of categories 
by Ludwig Benedict Trcde, the author of an anonymous work, published at Hamburg, 
in 1811, aud entitled : il 1 wxchBgc zu drier nathxccmUgcn, SpracMchrA all this is shown 


* Hot the categorical inference from definition thfcca not merely the poealbU!tty, but tho reality of the 
object defined for granted; the definition only shows the necessity of our connecting' the pro* i«i e wi ■ “■ 

Fiibjject, net that of supposing' the subject to exist, and It lead*, therefore, by itedf to a hpmtbclioaE«' 
flSon, ivhlull only it™, whtn the reality and not merity tho possibility of the Fubject x*-n o l 
monstrated, passes over Into a categorical WfuduAm. Eaut justly disputed tho corrector of the Cartesian 
irgnraent, together with that of tho I Wtw i lf gl an addition to it. . . 

t Leibnitz correctly observe* that thocriterion of (ruth which h found in tlM; ’ " r ‘ “ 

of OIU knciwledgc cannot be applied without ffreat danger bf self-dooept.on, wru “ l IJ1 ’f * . 

tbnt other criterion which ts- founded on the necessities of thought, v. hlcli arc aohtre lc jy jl n >r . , , 

Yet here, too, ho deed not go far enough. Fincc ho expects from complete oleoma^ distinctness, and logical 
correctno&i, complete nnd Immediate iignemcntcif the Idea with thereidits', or of thou^ n a ,ka a -'•(». ,m ' \ 

not inquire Whether and to what extent human knowledge oonuinfl elements of a subjective cJrnmc-tor, which 
ah the Clcamw and logical correctness of thought directed solely to tho Object cun m * 4 r r ‘- 1 an '' w s . 

cnimot he Winratcd from the objectively Yfthd elements, hut W only be kno<*n In their RuhjCiti ^ character 
through thought directed to khUWlWta* ItoeLf-a condition which Kant, at a Inter epoch, undertook to meet by 
hla erit Eqno of tho reason , Eupponing tho separation of the Kuhjcctlve from th'- O > J L L H ' 1 c e ■ . 

would then remain to inquire, whether by the uid of It the question, how find what Uiiftfi* are hi themselves, 
li snwepttblo of a gyndnal, positive wlntiDn-wblch Kopt held -to bo bpotfdMDd in caw toe aIrtrny,Uvq 
dLOnld prove true tho Criterion of clearer nnd laical corrector would acquire new Fifip^ficanto and uU- 
thurify, not in a docile sense, or as dlspen ring with critichsm, hut In aImplying ™tidsm as an antooo- 
dontStep. Cl. u L y Art,: Dtr fdaaitirmut, JBmMmw, rtwt £dea:r*tatlsmwt, Ln Ihe ZtU&hr*/. Ph mi acwiieTloa, 
VoL &i, p, oj mxj. 
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by Trendelenburg in the paper above cited. Whatever of truth is contained in the fun* 
damcntal idea of this plan is realized in the signs of mathematic^ chemistry, etc.) 

To the collection of public acts and treaties, published by Leibnitz at Hanover, in 
1003, and entitled, " Codex juris gentium diploynatitux" Leibnitz prefixed a number of 
definitions of ethical and juridical conceptions. The controverted question, whether 
there was such a thing; ns disinterested love (amor Veo/i meremarua^ ab omni utih‘*atti 
r&tpcciu separatum), he seeks to answer by til® definition of love as delight in the happi¬ 
ness of others (amttre s£vs diligcrc c$t felicitate atterius M&tari) y in which definition, on 
the one hand, the element of personal satisfaction is not lost Right of, and, on the other 
hand, the source of this satisfaction is found in the happiness of others (which latter 
qualification is wanting in the definition of Spinoza : 4 ■ Love is joy accompanied by the 
idea of its external cause.”) Love is a passion which must be guided by reason, in 
order that justice may grow from it, Leibnitz defines benevolence as the habit {habi¬ 
tus) of loving or esteeming (a habit or ability, £|tr, arising from the frequent exorcise 
of the faculty, StWjus’, according to the Aristotelian terminology, see above, Vol. I., § 
50). Charity icarLUis) is universal benevolence. Justice is the charity of the wise, f 
£., which follows the dictates of wisdom. The good man is he who loves all men, so 
far as reason permits ; justice is the virtue which controls tins love. Leibnitz distin¬ 
guishes three degrees of natural justice: strict justice (jus sfpictum), in commutative 
justice {justiUa c&mmutativa) y equity, or love in the narrower sense of the word iaqitt- 
tas xd anpusiivre vocis sertsu ccn iUts), In distributive justice (jitstitia distributiza), and 
piety or probity (ptetas vd prohitas) which is universal justice (Justitia universaks). 
Commutative justice, says Leibnitz, following Aristotle (see above, Yol. I., % 50), re¬ 
spects only those differences among men which arise from commercial intercourse (qua* 
a. ipso negotio na-wuntvr), and considers men in other respects as equal to each other. 
Distributive justice takes the deserts of individuals into consideration, in order, accord¬ 
ing to the measure of the same, to determine the reward (or punishment) due, Strict 
justice may be enforced; it serves for the prevention of injurious acts ami the mainte¬ 
nance of peace ; but equity or love, in distributive justice, aims also at the positive 
furtherance of happiness, though only of earthly happiness. Submission to the eternal 
laws of the divine monarchy is justice in the universal sense, in which (according to 
Aristotle) it includes all virtues in itself. Leibnitz attempts also (as he had also done 
in his Ulcth ad of Jurisprudence) to reduce jus stricQum, (zquitas, and pieUts to the three 
principles of justice expressed by the phrases: neminem ladere, suunt cuigua tnbu<rt% 
Inmate vizere, or ; Injure no one, give to each his due, and live honestly. In this inter¬ 
pretation Leibnitz was controlled more by his own conception of justice than by that 
of the Roman jurists. 

The philosophical system of Leibnitz is founded on the fundamental belief, that the 
theologicc-teleological and physIco mechanieal conceptions of the world should not 
exclude each other, but should be in all cases united. The particular phenomena of 
nature can and must be mechanically explained, but we should not. at the same time* 
be unmindful of their designs, which Providence is able to accomplish by the very use 
of mechanical means; the principles of physics and mechanics themselves depend on 
the direction of a supreme intelligence, and can only be explained when w t o take into 
consideration this intelligence; the true principles of physics must be deduced from 
tlio divine perfections; thus must piety be combined with reason. By way of illustra¬ 
tion, Leibnitz concludes from the div in e wisdom, that order in the causes will bo fol¬ 
lowed by order hi the effects* and lienee that continuous variations in the given 
conditions wall be followed by continuous variations in whatever depends on those con- 
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ditiona. (lie says, for example : Lorsque la diffirenee da deux can pent etre dtminuee an 
dtsimii da tout a grandeur donnSe, in dads ou dans cc qui cat pose, il faut qu'dla se puuse 
trourer aussi diminuea au dc&ssom da touts grandeur donnee dans ea gui sn results.) This 
ja tlia “law of continuity,” which Leibnitz first laid down in n letter to Baylc, in t u; 
zYourtKcj de la JiipubUque da Lettras, par Bayts, Amst., 1087. Leibnitz admits that in 
“ things composed” a slight variation sometimes produces a very great effect; jut 
affirms that this cannot be so ir. the case of principles or simple things, since otherwise 
nature cculd not bo the work of inffnitc wisdom. (Yet even in the field of mathe¬ 
matics it is possible for a quantity, which depends on a continuously variable one, m 
certain cases to vary discontinuous^ at particular tunes.) Between all the prmeip.d 
divisions Of beings g., between plants and animals), there must exist a oontumous 
series cf intermediate beings, whereby the “ connexion graduate of species is secured 
“Everything goes by steps in nature, and nothing by leaps; this law of change is 
a part of my law of continuity.” (if otiv. Ess., 11., 18, ed- Brdm p. 1 

The doctrine of monads (which term was not employed by Lcibmts before ICO 7,n 
was probably borrowed from Giordano Bruno) and of pre-established harmony was b -st 
communicated by Leibnitz to a number of individuals, m pan.euhtr to Amauld, t n 
letters written in and after 1888, and most distinctly in one dated^smee ““‘J “l 
1000. It was made public in the different articles in the Journal das 

Acta Entditomm Lipsiensium- Already in a mathematic paper, w _ nUrmim circa 

the Acta Enid., 1688 (Brevis demomtratio erroris memorahlis tartem, „ . 

legem natural, secundum quani r.oltmt a Deo candem semper quan I lealbus 

ssreari), and afterwards in the Specimen dynamicum pro admirandis nalu ^ 
circa, corporam vires ct mutual actions detegendi, et ad mas camasrevecand* 
in 1005); Leibnitz had sought to demonstrate his assertion, that not, as Descartes 
taught, the quantity of motion, but rather tho quantity of force-winch is determined 
net by the product of the mass and the velocity (m x v>, but by that of the mass mn! I * - 
square of the velocity (m x v’)-remaim nnchanged in the universe. 1 ram thL-iT.c.bn.t. 
concludes, that the nature of corporeal objects cannot consist in mure cx . ^ > 

Descartes supposed, nor—as Leibnitz himself, with Gassen i C tii^nir-Tir-fl_in 

earlier time believed, and in the letter to Jam Thom asms m UU still 
extension and impenetrability atone, but that it involve:' also to 1"‘ - ' flc ^ ' _ 

doctrine of mere passivity could easily lead to the (theological or an i - coogj 
ion of Spinoza, that God is the only substance. (Cf. Lcibn, AjnsU 
ad Fred. Hofmann, 1860, in Erdm.’s edition, p. 161: Pidckre nota , JL 

milium esse motus reeipiendi retincntltquc halnUtatcm, ft aiunatcius t ’ 

■posse cas a diciaa substantia distiugui inddCgue in Sptnosismum.) Bnt on the c her 

hand, in proportion as matter was regarded not as merely extended 1but as jdo^d 

with force, i. ft, in proportion as the ^^^“und) fundamental 

merely thinking substance was removed ? Spmoaas tp-T a , v T T.mhnifr 
conception of tho awLstantial unity of hody and eonl v ns ron eire i' 11 j h l beon 
would have been obliged, in this respect, to assent to Spinoxaa doctrine .* it'had 1 - 
possible for him to retail the belief that there exist extended "»**aacen he bold 

that tho diviRibility of matter proved that it was an aggregate ■ ■ . 

there ran be no smallest indivisible bodies or atoms, because these nn'- tt b. 
extended and would therefore be aggregates of substances ; that the real £UM 
of Which bodies consist, are indivisible, cannot be generated, and arc imkstruct.blc 
(tiint they exist only by creation, and perish only by anmlffiation, according ■ 
wills their creation or annihilation) and in a certain respect similar to souls, which 
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Leibnitz likewise consider as indivisible substances. The indivisible, unextended sub¬ 
stances were termed b y Leibnitz (from 1007 on) monads. He said : Spinoza would be 
ri-H, if there were no monads. (Lcttre IL d Mr. Bouquet, in Erdmann's edition. p 
730 ; lk ki nwntir* Qucje ttifuihperception- et appetit, ilfaut que toutes lex monadm oi 
soimt donees. Car perception rn'est la representation de U multitude dam le simple it 
l appelit cat la tendance dame perception d unc autre ; or cm deux times sent dam toutes 
hs monadm, car autremmt une monade E aura it aucun rapport au teste dm times* Je 
ne mis comment eouspouveem tirer qudque Spinmisme; an contraire e'est justement 
par ccs motiadm que le Spinotismc mt detrufo Car it y a autant de substances vtritatia 
ft pour ainsi dire de muons viva ns de Vunivcrs (oujour 3 subsist a ns ou d'uniccrs concentris 
qidil y a de monade*, au lieu quc t stion Spinma, il n'y a qEmic scute substance, llaurait 
raison, S'tt n'y avail point de monadm ct (dors tout , hors de Dieu , seraitpaesager, etc.) 

In the paper entitled Syttime nouveau de la nature (Journal dm Savons 3693 in 
Erdmann’s ed. of the Philos. Works, XXX VI, p, 124) Leibnitz professes after long 
meditations finally to have convinced himself that it is impossible to find the grounds 
of a true unity in matter alone, or in that which is only passive, since there eve ry¬ 
th mg, in infinitum, is but a conglomeration of parts. Since the composite exists there 
must also exist simple substances,, which as true unities cannot bo material, but only 
formal atoms, as it were £ 1 metaphysical points” (SysL none, de la nature. Op. Ph, 
ed. Erdm., p. 1-0), which are exact points, like mathematical points, hut not, like the 
latter, mere u modaMt&s," but points possessing a real, Independent existence (pointi de 
substance). (Leibnitz early taught that the soul was a simple substance, being led to 
that assumption by the Cartesian doctrine of the seat of the bouI. In a letter to Duke 
Job. Friedr, of Brunswick, dated May 21, 1671, he writes that the mind must bo lo¬ 
cated at a place, where all the motions, which are impressed upon ns by the objects of 
sensation, meet together, and hence at a single point; if we assign to the mind a 
greater place we must ascribe to it partes extra partes, and it can therefore “net re¬ 
flect upon all its parts and actions.” It was at a later epoch, however, probably first in 
1GSS, that Leibnitz advanced to the analysis of matter into simple substances, having 
the nature of mere points.) 

The true unities or simple substances must be defined by the aid of the conception 
of force, f lu leaching this Leibnitz followed partially Glisson—-an English physician, 
and the author of a 1 racialu$ de natures substantial energetiea seu do vita naturcc, Lon¬ 
don, 1 Gj 3, in which motion, instinct, and ideas are attributed to all substances-—and 
English FIatonists, such as Mere and Cudworth, the latter of whom assumed the exis¬ 
tence of a plastic force ’). Active force (vis ae-tisa) is (as Leibnitz says in the paper, 
Be prims philosophic emendations ct de notions substantive, in Act . Erud. , 1004) inter¬ 
mediate between more capacity of action and action itself; the mere capacity needs to 
bo positively stimulated from without, while active force needs only to have all hin¬ 
drances remo^ cd in order that an action may be produced, just as the tightened string of 
the bow needs only to he loosed in order that it may manifest its force*. In the Prim 
apes tie la nature ct de la order, fondes cn raison (written about 1714), in Erdmann’s 
ed., p, j 14, Leibnitz defines substance as being which is capably of action (La substance 
cut yn i tre capable d?action). Yet there is also in every finite monad a passive side, 
which, Leibnitz calls matonapnma, (in distinction from the aggregate or mass, called 
materia scemida}', God alone is pure actuality (actus purus\ free from all potentiality. 
Passivity manifests itself as force of resistance (antitypki\ on which the impenetrable 
it\ of the mass depends ( Op. Ph ,, ed L Erdm r , pp. 1.77, 078). If it is by the aid of the 
conception of force that wo must conceive idl substances, it follows, says Loibnitz in 
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tho Si/st. that tliey most contain something analogous to foaling and appetite 

(qudquQ eJeoso d'anahgiqw clu sentiment ct d Puppltit) ; the notion of substances must 
be formed u in imitation of tho notion which we have of souls. ' Every substance has 
perceptions and tendencies to new perceptions. Each carries in itself the law of the 
continuation of the series of its operations {legem continuation is acrid nun rum operation 
warn, Letter to AxnauLd, 1690, Erdmann, p. 107). Every substance possesses a repre- 
>entative nature; each one is a representative of the universe; but in some substances 
Lhi$ representation ia more distinct than in others, and in each it is most distinct with 
reference to those things to which each is most nearly related, and less distinct \rilh 
reference to other things {Pri ncipcs de la nature ct rfe la grdcc^ 3 ecq., Erdmann, p. 7 
scq.). He who should know perfectly one monad would in it know the world, whose 
mirror (mirrir) it is; tho monad itself knows only that which it clearly represents. 
Every monad, therefore, represents the universe according to its peculiar point of vunv 
(sdon son ])oint do vuc j feat points inetthbrtiiitigues sonl lour point do tuo ) poui up.imu 
Vunivcr#), By this all monads and all complexes of monads arc differentia 5]° m 
one another; there axe not in the universe two objects perfectly alike; things qualita¬ 
tively indistingtiisliablc are absolutely identical (principium idonlttatia indis<. ■ tn 1 
Monad , Q & pass.). On this fact, that every monad from its stand-point reflects the 
universe, is founded the harmony established among all the monads from the beginning 
by God their creator {Jiarmonia prccstaMUta). Each of them reflects clearly but t c 
smallest part of the universe; the greater part of it ia reflected m representations 
£“ perceptionswhich, though obscure, are really present and active. (Says Lei >- 
nit?.: G'est ay&si par les perceptions in sensible* $UQ cette euhmra ^ iarmor* 

prUtallio do Fame ct du corps ct memo de ioutes tes mmades on substances simples, qm 
supptie d Fmjlucnce in-sou tenable- des uns sur les aid res, Ebuv* Ess,, Eulm., p. - J J 

seqO- + _ 

Through the theory of monads the dissimilarity of nature, which,^accoiun b L te cs 
cartes, subsisted between body and soul, was removed by the conception^ j.n u mmer 
rupted scale of perceiving substances. This doctrine of Leibnitz occupies an 111 cns 
diate position between the dualism of Descartes and tho monism of Spinoza. 
Leibnitz, supporting himself on the authority of tho principle of continuity 
an infinite number of degrees between any motion, however slight, and complete rest; 
between hardness and absolute, completely unresisting fluidity; between Cod and 
nothing. So also there arc innumerable degrees between any activity and pure pa . 
shity. Consequently it is not reasonable to assume the existence of one active princi¬ 
ple, the universal Spirit (soul of the world), and one passive principle, namely, matter 
(Considerations sur la doctrine tTun esprit universe.!, 1703, Opp, I h. , a. ' L ' n " t p 4 J 
The scale of beings descends from God, the primitive monad, down to tie o.\t — mono. 
{EpuL ad mcrlimjiw n, 1711, Erdmann, p. G78 ; cf. Principe* do la nature ct de ia grace, 
4, Erdmann, p 714 seq ). Yet, notwithstanding this denial by him of dualism, Lei jhiu 
does not teach that there is a natural interaction between different monads ruul. m 
particular, between body and soul; for tho succession of perceptions in o sou 
modify tho mechanical movements of the body, nor can the latter to ere ui i or 
change the succession of perceptions. It is not possible, says Leibnitz b-ys - f 1lVr * f 
Erdm., p 127), that the soul or any other true subatance should receive anything from 
without, unless through the divine omnipotence. The monads, he say s m ftno 
{Monad., 7, Erdra., p.7Q5), have no windows through which clement.* of any kind n»g 
enter or pass out. There is no injluxusphysicus between any created substances, lcuee 
not between the substance which is the soul and the irobetanccs kick m c up e 
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body. Further, the eou! cannot exert an influence on the body, for the reason that in 
the universe, as in every system of substances acting 1 only on each other and experien¬ 
cing only each other s actions, not only the same amount of (living) force, hut also the 
same quantity of progress ill any particular direction is preserved unchanged (lex de 
conserwmda quantitate direction^ see Erdmann's ed,, pp. 108, 133, 702); the soul can 
therefore not, as Descartes supposed, influence and modify the direction of the bodily 
motions, Descartes left the common opinion, that the soul exerts a natural influence 
on the body, undisturbed; a part of his disciples perceived that that influence was 
impossible, and framed the doctrine of Occasionalism, which came into acceptance 
especially through Malebranchc; but this doctrine makes miracles of the most common 
events, since it represents God as constantly interfering anew with the course of nature. 
It is the rather true that God from the beginning m created soul and body, and all 
other substances, that while each follows the law of its internal development (the 
above-mentioned kx cojitinuatifonis sc-rid suwum operatumum) with perfect indepen¬ 
dence (sponiamite), each remains, at the same time, at every instant in complete 
agreement {confovftiite) with all the rest (hence that the soul, following the law of 
the association of ideas, has a painful sensation at the same instant in which the body is 
struck or wounded, and, conversely, that the ami, conforming to the law of mechanics, 
is extended at the same instant in which a particular desire arises in the soul, etc,). 
The relation of this theory of pre-established harmony to the two other possible expla¬ 
nations of the correspondence between soul and body is illustrated by Leibnitz (in the 
Pkeond Edai remanent and Trofaiema Edaircisscmcnt du nouveau Systems dela commu - 
■nication dm substances, Erdmann, p. 133 seq,) through the following comparison : A 
constant agreement between two clocks can be effected in either one of three ways, the 
first of which corresponds with the doctrine of a physical interaction between body and 
soul, the second with the doctrine of Occasional ism, and the third with the system of 
pre-established harmony. Either both clocks may be so connected with each other, 
through some sort of mechanism, that the motion of the one shall exert a determining 
influence on the motion of the other, or some one may be charged constantly to set the 
one so that it may agree with the other, or both may have been constructed in the 
beginning with such perfect exactness that their permanent agreement can be reckoned 
on without the interference of the rectifying hand of tbc workman.—Since Leibnitz 
held the exertion of a physical influence by the soul on the body, or vice versd, to be 
impossible, it only remained for him to choose between the two last theories, and he 
decided in favor of the theory of a t£ comcntcmcntprviktbH" because he considered this 
way of securing agreement more natural and worthy of God than that of occasional 
interference. The absolute artist could only create perfect works, which do not need 
a constantly renewed rectification. 

The soul may be called the governing monad or the substantial centre of the body, 
or the substance which acts on the monads of the body, in so far as it is hue that the 
latter have been accommodated to it, and its state furnishes a reason for the changes in 
the body (St/st. Nouv. , 17, Erdmann, p. 128), Every monad which is a soul is enveloped 
in an organic body, which it never loses in all its parts, (But that the soul can purtioUy 
Jose its body, and that the elements of the body are subject to constant material change 
[Monody 71], while every monad is absolutely simple, is sufficient evidence of the com¬ 
plete ruitenablencss of the attempt to identify the distinction between soul and body— 
which latter, according to Leibnitz, as an aggregate of substances, is a complex of 
monads [or ww eomposcc par unc infinite d'a litres monads* qui constituent le corps 

prop re de cette mo unde centrals ; Principe* de la nature it de la gr<lce 7 3, Erdrn., p, 7141 
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—with tho distinction between activity und passivity in the same monad and to inter¬ 
pret the pre-established harmony accordingly.) 

There exists nothing besides monads and phenomena, which axe perceptions in 
monads. All extension belongs only to the phenomenal ; matter, with its continuous 
extension, exists only in tho confused apprehension o£ the senses. This matter is 
merely a 11 well-founded phenomenon !1 {phenomenon beno f undatum), 11 a regulated 
and mi exact phenomenon, which does not deceive him who is careful to observe the 
abstract rules of the reason." Space is the order of possible co-existing phenomena; 
time Is the order of successions (Erdmann’s ed + , pp + 189, 745 sc<p, 752 el al .). That 
which is real in extension consists only of tho ground of the order and regulated sue- 
cession of phenomena, which ground cannot bo visibly perceived, but only conceived 
by the intellect, Leibnitz disputes the doctrine (maintained, among others, by New¬ 
ton) that space is a real and absolute existence ( L ’ «n iire rid ct absoht ), and also 
attacks Newton's theory of attraction (hi Erdmann’s edition, p. 7-12). 

The union of simple substances to form an organism is a uh to rcalis, and forms in 
some sense a compound substance, the simple substances being joined, as if by a “ sub¬ 
stantial bond/ 1 in one whole. 

From the monadic and spiritual nature of the soul Leibnitz infers its indestructibil¬ 
ity and immortality {Syxt, tiouv., Erdmann, p. 12$ \ * 1 2 out esprit giant comma vn j noiule 
dpart , sujfisant d lui-mime, independent detoute autre creature, onvd&ppantVinfmi : espn- 
\mant Vu niters, cM aussi durable., axmi subsisiant ct attssi ccbiolu quo Funic ere memc tics 
c Mat ures. ”) From the impossibility of explaining the actual agre ement b ct ween soul and 
body by the hypothesis of physical influence, he deduces the necessity of supposing 
that God exists as the common cause of all finite substances (“ ear ce par fait accord de 
tant de substances qtd v?<mtpoint de communication ensemble, no sdurait venir quo de la 
eame communeSpat, nouv., 1G95, in Erdmann’s edition, p, 12S). Perhaps Leibnitz, 
when, in the year 1071, ho wrote to Duke Johann Heinrich of Brunswick, of “the ulti¬ 
mate reason of things or the universal harmony, i. c., God," did not conceive God as the 
author of tho harmony, but as the harmony Itself; still tins expression may perhaps 
be interpreted in the same sense in which a similar expression is employed by Leibnitz 
in tho Priae^ de la nat. et de la grace (Erd., p T 710), where he says: “ Cette dernierc 
rafeon de s choscs cst appdee Dieuf and yet recognizes God ns being an “ absolute, sim¬ 
ple substance.” But in the later period of his philosophizing he taught, without best' 
tnfciou or wavering, that God, the primitive substance, had so regulated every mound 
Hint each constantly reflected from its stand-point the universe, and that God thus pro¬ 
duced the universal harmony {None. Es$ r , iv., % 11), God, says Leibnitz {Monad,, 47, 
Erdmann, j>. 70S), is the primitive unity or tho original simple substance, tbe Nonas 
primHivct {Bpist. ad Bierttngium, 1711, Erdm,, p. GTS ; “ la manade primitive," Lettre d 
L> .no a id de Mbntmort, 1715, Erdm., p* 725), whose productions are all created or deriv¬ 
ative monads, all of which (as Leibnitz, not indeed without infringing somewhat upon 
Ins postulate of the indivisibility of the monads, teaches) arise from the primitive monad 
as if by constant radiations (which yet arc dynamic divisions; par des fvlgurations eon- 
tinudlw dll In Dioinffl de moment d moment, bornecs par la reccptivite de la creature d 
taqume it cat cuentid d'etre limite). God has an adequate knowledge of all things, 
smeo be is the source of all. He la, as it were, an omnipresent centre (eomme centre 
purteul, mate ta eirconfercme est nvlk part) ; ail things are immediately present to 
him; nothing is far from him. Those monads which are spirits have, beyond the 
knowledge which belongs to the others, the knowledge of God, and participate, in a 
measure, in God’s creative power. God governs nature a» its architect, the world of 
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spirits ns their monarch j between the kingdoms of nature and grace there subsists a 
pro-determined harmony (Prineipcs de la yiature it dc la grace, 13-15,, Erdm Pf p. 717). 

On. the principle of the harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace is 
based Leibnitz’s Thcodzcc an ( 1 hcwUcc$) , or vindication of Cod hi view of the evil in the 
world. The world, as the work of God, must be the best among all possible worlds; 
for were a better world possible than that one which actually exists, God’s wisdom 
must have known, His goodness must have willed, and Ufa omnipotence must have 
created it. The evil in the world results necessarily from the very existence of the 
world. If there was to be a world, it was necessary that it should consist of finite 
beings; this fa the justification of jG triteness, or limitation and liability to suffering, 
which may be called the metaphysical evil. Physical evil or pain fa salutary ns punish¬ 
ment, or means of tuition. As to moral evil or wrong, God could not remove them 
without removing the power of self-determination, and, therewith, the possibility of 
morality itself ; freedom, not as exemption from law, but as the power of deciding for 
one's self according to known law, belongs to the essence of the human spirit. The 
course of nature is so ordered by God as in all cases to accord with the highest inter¬ 
ests of the soul; and it is in this that the harmony between the kingdoms of nature 
and grace consists. 

The substance of the objections advanced in the Ebuzcaux essais sur Ventcnd&nmi 
(written in 1701, but first published in 1?U5) against Locke’s Essay concerning JFuman 
Understanding (which latter work he yet recognizes as “ un dcsplus beaux ct dcs plus 
estimes outrages do ce temps'') is indicated by Leibnitz himself (in a letter to Bierling) 
in the following manner : ii In Loekcfa work certain special truths are not badly set 
forth ; but in regard to the main question ho errs far from the right doctrine, and he 
has not perceived the nature of the mind and of truth. If he had rightly weighed the 
difference between necessary truths, or those which are known by demonstration, and 
those truths which wc arrive at, up to a certain measure, by induction, he would have 
perceived that the necessary truths can only bo demonstrated from the principles im¬ 
planted in the mind, the so-called innate ideas, because the senses teach, indeed, what 
takes place, but not what necessarily takes place* He has also net observed that the 
ideas of being, substance, identity,, the true, the good are innate in the mind, for the 
reason that the mind itself ia innate in itself, and in itself embraces all these ideas. 
NihU at in intdtectu, quad nan fuerit in scnm y nisi ipso intcUcctus" * Cl. for details 

* Yet Flnoc Locke a&nimed, In addition to sensation* reflection, or the conseiowncsa which the mind hi-* 
Of its Owli operations, ns n source of Ideas, and since* on the Other hand, Leibniti represent* the Lnnotfl ideas 
not 05 conscious notions, bnt only CIS “slumbering notion* " or “ fmifoa, 11 which areeoliwqucnliy not 

“ known " (“onuitut 11 }, the contrast between their doctrines Is less than would ippent from the word* tlic>- 
cmploy. Tf the mint! 3s able to apprehend the ideas ol feeing or substance* because it ia itself o being, n smb- 
sL'ince, than it fg not this idra as such, not even when conceived rut tin uncon-vliius idea, that Is Innate, out 
only that trot, which this idea may be formed; it it has the capacity for troth tind ppoUncss, mi* is aWc by 
reflection on its own acquired truth and goodness to form these ideas, then it doc* not obtain 1 f,Tn 
“ r ■tytaafon, 1w und nil that Is true in the Xtcibullriftn theory I* that the possibility of IbO tc^e op 
which IcadR to these ideas, i* conditioned U]K)H (in activity Immanent In the soul, aiul that there orp CGO 
parison of the foul to a iatula ra$a is inappropriate. All notion* arc formed through the cckipc 10 ^ 
external und in ternal factors 5 Locke laid emphasis on the former. LcibnEte on the latte?- _ 

“capacity ” for eonseioue ideas as synonymous with the actual presence Of these ideas in the tuitul as w 
scions notions, i o that, the development of (he some shall consist, only hi raising them graduaUy to clear een- 
£ciousncF-> is to Fiihstitnto for the actual process of development an Imaginary one, in which the eo-opoml 
of the erterunl factor Is ignored. The world of externa! reality, which affects our senses,, is, not less than e 
mind itself, a thing of Order, shaped according to immanent laws, and not a conglomemt u>u Of thinu^ ' 
dental ; heuce also our experience, as determined by the action of the external world upon us, i* not a chftoho 
mass, into wllsell the inind mint liftE, from iUown rcJOUTCcr, introduce ontitrr by faMng “innate Idean, 
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LJvo paper by G. Hartenstem, cited above {% 11G, p. 80): Lake's Lehr6 mn dev mcnsddt- 
chm Evkmntnm in Vtr<jltichun$ mil Ldbni&s Kntik dmdbm, in Yob IV., No. IX, of tbo 
Abh. ihr pkiMogisdi-Mstorisdhen Class* dev K r Bach*. GadkcUft dor TFifo, Lefpsic, l&iU 
Leibnitz designates, m principles of reasoning, the principle of identity and contra- 
ibctiou and tbo principle of sufficient reason, {Mmadd., 31, 33, in Erdmann^ edi- 
tion, p. 707: Ms rakonneinens sen t jmules sttv deux grands prineipes, cdui de In 
contradiction, cn vcvtu dugtul nous jugeons faux ce qui cn cnvtloppe, ct vr'ai cc qui c&t 
oppose on ccmtradidoCre au fame, ct cdui de la raison mjfamiU, cn verfu duqud nous con- 
suhrons qu'ancun fait no saurait sc tromcv vrai ou ei-Utant, aucunc emaciation veritable> 
sans qu'il y ait une raison mjjkante pourgi&i it cn soit ainsi ct non pas autremmt, 
qnoiyuc ccs raisons lo plus sou sent ne puissent point nous Ure counties.) All necessary 
truths are treated by Leibnitz as resting; on the principle of contradiction, and all contin- 
gont truths gr truths of fact as resting on the principle of sufficient reason ; the former, 
among which Leibnitz reckons, in particular, the truths of mathematics, can be reached 
by an analysis of ideas and principles, continued until the primitive ideas and princi¬ 
ples are arrived at. {In opposition to this doctrine Kant called aH mathematical truths 
synthetic judgments d priori. Many Leibnitzians attempted to deduce the principle 
of sufficient reason, from the principle of contradiction,) 

Leibnitz exerted an influence on the religion and general culture of the eighteenth 
century, chiefly through Ms attempted demonstration of the agreement of reason with 
faith (in the Theodicic), the immediate occasion of which was Bay leu extreme develop¬ 
ment of the early Protestant principle of their contradiction! and which, in view of 
the extension and deepening of scientific, rational knowledge in the fields of natural 
science and history, appeared as a pressing need of the times. In the measure in. 
which his principle was accepted, the violence of the antagonism between Catholics 
and Protestants, on the one hand, was diminished, while, however, on the other hand, 
the importance of all revealed doctrines (although Leibnitz himself held fast to their 
truth, and exerted himself in particular to combat SociMau objections against the doc¬ 
trines of the Trinity) was estimated less highly in comparison with the truths cogmza- 
ble by the reason alone ; in this latter direction the actors in the so-called period of 
L< enlightenment” went far beyond the intention of Leibnitz, The Leibnitzo-WoMan 
philosophy opened the way for the theological Rationalism, which was afterwards more 
fully developed in the school of Kant, 

Although the philosophical efforts of Leibnitz were directed pre-eminently towards 
the union of the theological and cosmological conceptions, the derivation of the world 
fiom God and its explanation by natural laws, yet a real harmony of the two elements 
' xva3 attained. The theory of pre-established harmony permits only in appearance 
a conception of the world which accords with natural hw, when it represents each 
monad as reflecting from its stand-point the universe; a real admission of the con¬ 
formity of nature to law would involve the admission of a causal nexus. How God is 
able to determines the monads remains obscure. Tho diversity of the stand points of 
thij monads must either bo of the same kind with that of the positions of points in 
tousible spaces, or not. If not, then the nature of this diversity Is left altogether unde- 

which, Accor lint? t/i T/'jbnltas, ran through tho fouI like Hi* voLtia In a Hock of marLUi (tur, n.? Kant jirctonitp, 
following HprUntl forms)' thru rc^iljir order of tho real writ}, lit which the necessity of partientar fact* 
finJi it ; rei*ois, contains in ifcecIF tin etgna by which itn (wm nature anti reality can to known. Isolate l sw- 
I=; i* 11 -no*--j it us true,, tie not lend to UiU result, but the oomMcuitloa of exiniritsusts* acconliri** U> logical neniK 
—which ItiUer nru very c icnUaUp different from purely Fubjetlivc elements ul kiiy,vlcd 4 :o—de. •. Cb belyw 
T. E. Webb, /nifilectuiilivti af iw.lv,j 
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term me d; the development, of the doctrine of monads, which almost constantly pre¬ 
supposes the analogy of spatial relations, is by the general principle, that no such rela¬ 
tions are predicable of the monads, not only made completely incapable of representation 
to the imagination, but loses all its clearness for thought.—The Leibmt&ian doctrine of 
space remains, theref ore, scarcely essentially distinguished from that of Kant, according 
to which space is a mere subjective form of intuition (of. Kant’s Own interpretation of 
L.’s doctrine of space, in McUiph. Anfaugagrundc dcr Natunem ., II. J/auptetuck, 
Lchrsatz Anm. S, where the order of simple beings corresponding with the spatial 
order is explained as belonging to a “‘merely intelligible and to us unknown world”). 
Further, it involves—as Kant has shown—as a logical consequence the doctrine that 
the forms of thought are purely subjective, while on the other band it is open to the 
same objections which proved the Subjectivism of Kant untenable, and led Herbart, in 
particular, to the construction of a new' system of ^ltcalism,” But if the places or 
stand-points of the monads are of a spatial nature (and that they must be such, the 
mathematical detonnkiateness of the laws of mechanics especially forces us to assume, 
which laws undeniably point beyond the Subject to the transcendental objects on 
which the sensible intuitions of the Subject depend; to this interpretation point also 
Leibnitz' 1 definition of the points d& tuc as mathematical points within organized 
masses, and his affirmation that the magnitude of the effect depends on the distance, 
PrinclpGs dc la nature ct de l& grace, Erdm., p. 714), if this alternative, then, be 
accepted, then, (with llerbart) an intelligible space must be distinguished from the 
phenomenal space, but conceived as similar to it. This, however, is not the doctrine 
of Leibnitz, who expressly restricts all spatial relations to phenomena, and denies that 
they belong to the monads; if they did belong to the monads, then at least the theO’ 
logical side of the Leibnitzian doctrine, the doctrine of the omnipresence of God, of 
his non-confinement to any particular point, of hig equally near relation to all finite 
monads, would be endangered. The punctual simplicity of the monads ia incompatible 
with the multiplicity of perceptions in them, assumed in order to exclude external 
influences,. Bayle called attention to this. But give up this simplicity, and the first 
consequence ia the restoration of Spinozism ; Herbart, in order to rescue the doc¬ 
trine of punctual simplicity (whose possibility, for the rest, ia also doubtful in itself, 
since the point exists only as limit and is vested with an independent character only in 
abstraction), advanced to the consequence, that the monads were simple in quality', 
whereby not only the doctrine of pro-established harmony, but also the development of 
a speculative theology of any kind ia made impossible. Kautism, the renewed Spi- 
nozism (SeheHingisin), and Herbartism lay conjoined and undeveloped in the doctrine 
of Leibnitz ; a real reconciliation of these opposing elements was not effected by 
Leibnitz, 

The next problem, however, was not the refutation, but the systematization of the 
Leibmtziau conceptions. This work was undertaken with decided talent, indefatigable 
industry, and very considerable result by Christian Itolff. so that nearly all disciples of 
Leibnitz in Germany stood also under bis influence, and the school was and is still 
commonly designated as the Leibrntzo-VTolffian. Still, side by side with the Leibnifczian 
doctrine, which had, for tho most part, adopted all that was tenable in the Cartesian 
and Aristotelian philosophies, went other tendencies of thought, especially that of 
Locke ; some other thinkers contemporaneous with Leibnitz, such as Poffender!, the 
professor of law, Tschimbausen, the logician, and others, asserted a more or less con¬ 
siderable authority in particular departments of philosophy. 

A German predecessor of Leibnitz in the effort to reform philosophy uas Joacnim 
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Jungius (1587-1 li57), nu excellent mathematician mid investigator in natural science, 
who {in agreement with Plato) hud special stress on the importance of mathematical 
discipline as preparatory to sound philosophizing. He was the author of the Logic'* 
III mbit ryctisis, Hamb., 1G5S and IG81. On him of. G ( E* Gulirauer, J. / und Min 
Zeitalter y nebst Go Bids Fragm* uher Jung i us^ Stuttjg. and Tub., 1850* 

The skeptical view of human knowledge expressed by Agrippa of Net tosh elm in his 
Dd In&ertitudincct Vamtato Saientiarum (Cologne, 1027), end represented in the seven- 
tcenth century l>y Joseph Gian vi 11 in England, and by Lc Vayer and others in France, 
was reasserted by Hieronymus llimhaym (died at Prague In 1070) in his work, Be 
typhf} generis humani sice scicntiarum hwnamrum inanl ac zenttm tumorc, written in 
the interest ol the belief in revelation and of asceticism. Yet he was no enemy of 
scientific studies. Karl Sigm. Bara eh has written of him in 1L //, tin Beit rag zur 
Ge&cJi. dor phifos. -theoiogisedicn CuUtir im 17. Jahrhundert^ Vienna, 1304. 

Mysticism was renewed by Augclus Silcsius (Johann Sche filer, 1624—77) p among 
others, in poetic form (God has need of man, as man needs God, for the development 
of his essence). Cf. Frame Kora, Jph. Schcjjlces chcrubuivtchcr Wandcrsma jui, Leips., 
18015; in this book the near relation of Schefller to Eckhart is pointed out. 

Walther von Tsehimhansen (1 Go1-1708), a mathematician, physicist, and logician, 
who educated himself especially by the study of the works of Descartes and Spinoza, 
and also by personal intercourse anti correspondence with the latter, and who entered 
at an early age into personal relations with Leibnitz, treated of logic as the art of 
invention in lug Mvdictmt mentis site art is inteniendi praccpta genecalia, Amst., 16S7, 
Leips., 1095, etc. 

Samuel von Pnifendorf (1G33-94) distinguished himself by his work. Be Statu Bctp. 
G cnnaniccB (1007, etc.), on the public law of Germany (for the author's name, the 
assumed name, Severinus a Monzambano, was substituted on the title-page), and by 
the works, Be Jure Natures ct Gentium (Lend., 1G72; Frankf,, 1084, etc.), Ite Officio 
Tl>minis ct QivtS (Loud., 1073, etc.), on natural law and ethics. PufFendorf borrows 
from Grofcius the principle of sociality, from Hobbes that of individual interest, and 
combines both In the proposition, that sociality is for the interest of each Individual. 
The principal merit of Puffendorfs presentation consists in his systematic arrangement 
of the doctrines of natural law. 

Christian Thomasius (1(355-1728) follows substantially Poffendorf in bis In&lUuti&mim 
jurhprudentm dicirtat Ubr£ tres, in quibus fundamenta juris nut. secundum hypotheses 
id, B afendorJH jierspicue dononstrantur, Frankf, and Leips., 1888; 7. ed,, 1730. Flo is 
more original in the Fundamenta juris natures ct gentium ct smsn communi deducta^ in 
qnibus sccernuntur pvincipitt honcsti f justi tic decor Hall., 1705, etc., In which ho de¬ 
scribes the jmtmn, decorum, and konestum as three degrees of conduct conformed to 
wisdom, and lays down as the principle for the justuM * L Do not to ethers what thou 
wouldst not that others should do to thee 11 {quoel ttbi non vis jferi, alteii neftt&ris) ; for 
the decorum: ** As thou wouldsfc that others should do to thee, do thou even so to them n 
(quod vis ut alii tibi facinnt, tu et ipsis facias) ; and for the boncstum ; ** Aa thou wouldst 
that others should do to themselves, do also thou thyself ” (quod r is i si edit sibi facia nt^ 
tti Ct ipse facias). To secure the performance of the duties required by justice, force 
may he employed.—TsahimhauHcn’s Mediciwt Mentis, although combated by Thomasius, 
yet exorcised an influence on the philosophy of the latter, Cf. Laden, Chr. Thomasius 
nacit stint n Schlcksalen und Schriftcn^ Berlin, 1803. 

Ilciur, v. Cocecji (1 <544—1710) and his son, Samuel v. Cocraji (1670-1735) applied 
natural law to international and civil law, Cf. Trendelenburg, Fr, d r Or. u. tuU 
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Grtmkarider Sam. wm Cocccji, in the Transactions of the Acad, for the year 1SG3, 
iierhii, 1904, pp. 1-7 4 j Heinr. Dcgeukplb, in the third edition of RottCck and Welcker’s 
StaatstcBicon-) on the iniiacacc of Wolff's doctrine of natural right on our common law. 
in the article on the common law of Prussia. 

In the field of the philosophy of law and history, Giovanni Battista Vico, the Nea¬ 
politan (1668-1744), among the younger contemporaries of Leibnitz, distinguished 
himself. Ho wrote: Bt% antiquissumi- SMmm sapknU**, Nap., 1710; Be imo Znkcrsi 
rn'k principle a fmc uno. Nap,, 1750; Liber alter, quiwt de amstentia jurisprwfaU& } 
“B ^"71 \ i rmdpj tU itiw scicnm nu&za d.intorno alia emmnune natura, deMe naeumi, 
Naples, 1725, 1730, 1741; the same in German, translated by W. E. Weber, Leips,* 
m3. A complete edition of his works was published at Naples, in 1835. More re¬ 
cently his Scnlli In edit i have been published by G. del Giudioe, Naples, 1863, 

Christian Wolff (the name is also not seldom written with one f, especially in the 
Latinized form) was bom in 167y at Breslau. From 1707 to 1723 he was a professor at 
IluIIe, and when driven away from there, assumed a similar position at Marburg. In 
1740 ho was recalled by Frederick II. to Haile, where he died in 1754. Wolff, by Ms 
stematizELtion of philosophy, rendered it a very considerable service in the matter of 
scientific form and of thorough, didactic exposition, although that service was dimin¬ 
ished by his excessive and pedantic employment of the mathematical method, and by 
an insipid breadth of exposition. Ho appropriated the conceptions of Leibnitz, and. 
following Leibnitz 1 own example, sought to combine them with the Aristotelian doc¬ 
trine, which until then had prevailed in the schools;; ho supported them in part by new 
arguments, but he also partially modified them, and brought them, by leaving out some 
of L/s more venturesome hypotheses, into nearer agreement with the ordinary concep¬ 
tions of things. In particular, be denied perception to all monads which were not souls, 
accepted the doctrine of pro-established harmony only as a permissible hypothesis and 
would not exclude the possibility of the natural interaction of soul and body* He held 
fast to the Optimism and Determinism of Leibnitz. He sought to reduce the principle 
of sufficient reason to the principle of contradiction, which alone (in agreement with 
Aristotle and with the earlier view of Leibnitz himself) ho admitted as an absolutely 
fundamental principle of demonstration. Wolff divides metaphysics into ontology, 
rational psychology, cosmology, and theology ; ontology treats of the existent in general, 
rational psychology of the soul as a simple, non-extended substance, cosmology of the 
world as a whole, and rational theology of the existence and attributes of God. (k Prac¬ 
tical philosophy '' is divided by Wolff (in agreement with the Aristotelians) into Ethics, 
(Economics, and Politics. His moral principle is the idea of perfection. To labor for 
our own perfection and that of others is the law of our rational nature. Wolff’s German 
and (mostly later and fidler) Lathi works treat of all the branches of philosophy (with 
the exception of aesthetics, which was first developed by Wolffs pupil, Baumgnrten). 

Johann Joachim Lange (1670-1744), who was the cause of Wolff’s expulsion from 
Halle, sought in the works; Ouum Dei ct rditfimk nalnraUs adzersus atkei&ntim (Hal., 
1723) j ModssUt disqumtio noeiphifos. tryst. dcBca, mundo ct hominc Hprassrtim Mrmama 
commercii inter an imam ct corpus preestabiUta (Hal., 1733), etc., to demonstrate the 
Spinozistic and atheistic character of the Wolffian doctrine and the danger noth which 
it was fraught for religion ; he took especial offence at the doctrine of Determinism 
taught by Wolff.. 

Andreas Budiger (1673-1731), a scholar of Christian Thomndus, :md an eclectic in 
philosophy, combated the Leibnitrian doctrine of the pre- established harmony between 
the body and the soul, maintaining the theory of physical influence, rmd asserting the 
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extended nature of the soul and the sensible origin of all ideas. A.ndr~ Mitdifferi dlep* 
deco, quod omn$$ ide*e ovtaniur ** sensione, Lclps., 1704; D$ seneu veri el falsi , HaL , 
1709, Lcips., 1722; Philos, *ynt?utiea t Hal., 1707, etc.; Physka dicina, recta via ad 
vtrainqtii) liommis felicitates twidens y Fraukf.-on-the-M,> 1 TIG; Phifoa. pragm&tica, 
helps,, 1723; Welfati* Mdmmg von dem TTt^ai (for Seda uml RMigcrs Qegeneruimr- 
vng, Leipg,, 1727. 

An indirect pupil of IUidigcr (won over to liis doctrines by Ad, Frictlr. Hoffmann, 
one of E.’s hearers) was Christian August drusius <1713-1775), the most influential 
opponent of Wolfflanism, who opposed especially the doctrines of optimism and deter¬ 
minism, and based ethics on the will of God as a lawgiver. Hia works are the follow¬ 
ing: Anwdsung, urtvinftiff talebcn, Leips., 1714; Gmmheit mid ZmerUxseigMt dev 
menseU Erkenntnw, Leips., 17-17, etc. With Crus ins agrees, in many respects, the Eclec¬ 
tic, Darios (1711-1772), who wrote Elemen, metaph., Jen,, 1713-44; Fhtiot. A r eb^tm^ 
den, Jen,, 17-19-53; Brsta Grtinde d$rpMo&. 8ittenkfcre t Jen., 1730; Yi^adveritatem, 
Jen, 1755+ 

Among the opponents of the Leibnitz AVolfliau doctrine belongs also Jean Pierre da 
Crousaz (IOCS-1718), who wrote a Logie (published in French, Amat., 1712; in Latin, 
Genova, 1731), a theory of the Beautiful (Amah, 1712, 2d ed+, 1724), a short work ou 
Education (Hague, 1724), and other works. An eclectic philosopher. 

Among tho early followers of LeibniU, who did not come under the influence of 
Wolff, belongs Michael Gottlieb Hansch (1688-1752), the author of a work entitled Sa- 
lecta Mordtia (Halle, 1720), and of an Are IntemcmU (1737). But by far tho larger 
number of the followers o£ the Leibnitzum doctrine were at the same time also disci- 
plea of Wolff, till hi the later period when Wolff's authority began to decline, and many 
returned more immediately to Leibnitz himself. 

Among the more important WoUlians were Georg Bernhard BulfRngcr (or BUfin- 
ger, 1G03-1730), author of a Dieput. de tnpUci rerum coffmtwne t historic#, philosophic# 
ct mathematics (Tub., 1723), a Commentatio Jiypotkctica de ha/rmomaanimict carports Jui- 
manimaxims pr&stabUita mente Letbnilii (Frankf. and Leaps., 1723, 2d cd., 1735), 
Gemmenintdonce ph&foe, dcerlginc e£ permisziano mali, pT&dputi mwaH# (;A, 1724), 1H- 
lucuL pJulos. dc Dco y anima Jmmana, mundo ct gmeraUbspt rerum qffiectiemi&us (Tttb., 
1725); Ludw, Phil. Thumming (1697-1728), author of Institution's phtfo$op?ii& W<2fi¬ 
rs nm (Frankf. and Leaps., 1725-06), etc. ; Joh, Gust. Reinbeck (1082-1741), an ecclesi¬ 
astical provost, who prefixed to his reflections on the truths contained in the Augsburg 
Confession a preface en the use of reason and philosophy hi theology; J. G. Heine c- 
cius, J. A+ von Ickstadt, J+ U. von Cramer, Dan. Nebtelblwlt, and other jurists; Job. 
Christoph Gottsched (1700-1706), tho historian of literature and critic, who wrote, 
among other things, Erste Qrimde dev ge&ammten Wdtiecishctt (Lcips., 1 ■ 1 ► 2d cd,, 
1735-36; cf. Danxel, G&ttedied und seine Zeit, Leips., 1846) ; Martin Knutzen 
1751), the mathematician, who wrote on the immaterial nature of tho soul (Frankf., 
1744), and Bytit. camarurh efficient iam (Leaps., 1745), and was one of Kant g teachers; 
Fr. Chr. Birameister (1707-1785), who wrote test-books, and also n JUtoria doctrine dc 
mundo optima (Gorl.,1741); Ales. Gottlieb Baumgarton (1714-1702), who wrote, among 
other things, MctapJiyetea {Italic, 1730), Ethic# FhUotoph&a (Hallo, 1740), and especially 
a work entitled JEathiticf ,s (Frankfort on tho Oder,1750-58), in which bo systernatically 
developed this branch of philosophy, to which ho first gave the name of .-Esthetics, oil 
tho ground of Mh definition of beauty as perfection apprehended through the senses; 
Georg Frit dr. Meier (1718-1777), Barnngarteu’s pupil at Halle, author of Anfang*- 
ftrumte dcr BcMrum WtsaenscTuiften (lfalle, 1748, 2d cd., 175-1), VcrminftUhrc {ib. 1752), 
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rm<l an epitome of the latter (ift., 3 752; these text’books, among others, were used by 
Kant as the basis of hip. lectures on logic), MtktpJiy$ik (Halle, 1755-59), PM&s. Sitiett- 
khris (Halle, 1753-61), and many other works. A number of philosophical terms (and 
in particular the term. ^Esthetics, as above mentioned) were first employed by Baum- 
garten in the sense now given to them. 

To substantially the same school of thinkers belonged also Herm. Sam Iteimarus 
(1691^1765) who published a Veniunfttehre (Hamburg and Kiel, 1760, 5th 'cd 1790 / 
Betrachtungm Tiber die Kumttriebe tier Tbicre (Hamburg, 1762, 4th ed., 1708) and Ueber 
die v&m^metetb WdbrMtm dcr mtuiikbm l&ligfoti (Hamburg, 1754, Gth ed.J 1791)/and 
who was also the author of the V\ olfenbUfctel Fragments, subsequently published by 
Loss Lag (directed against the positive content of the Christian religion ; cf. especially, 
on this subject, Dav, Fiicdr. Strauss, Berm. Samuel Edmarus -u r Btimtetoforift far 
die mriiiinftigen Vcrehrer Qettes , Leipzig, 1862); Gottfried Ploucquct (1716-1790), who 
wrote, among other works, Prineipia tie subsimiiis et pfarnummis, accedit metfadus ml- 
cidandi in kgkis ab ipse invent®, cut premitUiuT commentate} tie arte cMractcri&tku 
univenaU (Frankf. and Leqn., 1753, eti //., 1764; of. Aug, Friedr. Buck, Sttmm- 
i<mg ton Sc/iriften, to dehe den Togiechen Cakul ties Jlerm Prof Pi. bctnjfen, FrankL 
and Leip&ic, 1706); and Job. Ticinr. Lambert (1728-1777), whose Nmes Orgipnon Oder 
frcdanken Tiber die Erfor&cJiung und Bczefchnun<j dcsWahrett und ilessen VnUrsehciduny 
tem Irrihurn und Schetn (Leips., 1764), ArckiUkbmik (Riga, 1771), as ako his Kwmo- 
bsgmhe Briefe (Augsburg, 1701) contain much that is original. An isolated position was 
occupied by Job. Chr. Edulmami (1698-1767), originally a pietist, but afterwards a 
free-thinker, who inclined towards Spinozistic pantheism, and who wrote J/?ses mil 
'"tfgtdcchl&n Angesieht (1740, etc.), Selbstbkgraphk (e<L Klose, Berlin, 1849) ; cf. K 
M-jnckebcrg, Betimarm mid Edelmemn , Hamburg, 1867. 

Of the thinkers—some of thorn very respectable ones—who- were mther eclectics 
than adherents of any ono system, Moses Mendelssohn, Eberhard, Plainer, and others 
differed relatively little from the LeibnitzAVolfBan school. Moses Mendelssohn (bom 
;u. Dessau, Sept. Gth, 1729, died Jan, 4, 1706) labored especially for the cause of reli¬ 
gious enlightenment. The precepts of religion were designed, according to him to 
regulate uiens practice. In respect of such specifically religious observances as were 
if qmrei ij r lohgion (the Jewish), he was perhaps, excessively afraid of reformatory 
attempts, but, on the other hand, he claimed for thought complete freedom and un¬ 
dertook to demonstrate philosophically and with logical rigor the doctrines of the exist¬ 
ence of God and of the immortality of the human soul, Friedrich Nicolai (1733-1811 >. 
ie friend of Mendelssohn and Lessing, and a prominent actor in the period of “cnlickt- 
especiaUy as editor of the Bibl der schonm Wissemchaftm (Lcips , 

jf-J, ?* DnCfC W ******* dmi ^ betreffend {Berl„ 1759-05), of the 
A^gcm. dmitache Bill (176o-92) t and of the Wemti&g. tL Bibl (1793-1805) with salutarv 
cfFect, so long as the work of purifying the public mind from the filth of superstition 
atid emancipating it from prejudices remained to be done, but with imperfect success 
when the victory over traditional absurdities had been gained and the positive replen¬ 
ishment of the public mind with a nobler content became the main problem. The men 
who labored for the solution of this latter problem defended themselves against the 
attacks which he made upon them in a maimer which should have no greater influence 
m determining onr historic estimate of Nicolai than the hostile criticism, by Socrates 
aml PIato 5 of the Greek Sophists should have in determining our judgment upon the 
latter. Joh. Aug. Eberhard (1738-1800; from 1778 on professor at Halle ; cf on him 
R Nicolai, OmehtnisseckHfXmfJ. A. E, Berlin, 1810) attempted to defend Ldbmrt- 
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ianigrn against Kautism j he was the editor of the PMlosoph. Magenta ( H a l lc^ 1788-92) 
anil of the Philos. Archie (1793-95); the moat important of his works were the iV7 ue 
Apo&giedes Socratm (Beilin, 1772, etaO, AUganUne Tlmrt* des Denkens und Empjln- 
dens (Berlin, 1776 and 17SC)> Thcorie dcr soldinm Kiin&U und Wissenschqften (Halle. 
1783; 3d ed.j 1700), Siitenkhre der Verrmnft (Berlin, 1781, 178G), HmdWth (hr AeMhc- 
tlk fitv ffehUdete Lac? (Halle, 1803-3; 2d ed., 1807 aetp), Ycrsuch eitier allgcmdnai 
dmUchcfh Synonymik (Halle, 1705^1802; 2d ed., 1820, continued by Maasa and Gru¬ 
ber), Synonym. Whrtcrh, der (kutseh. Sprathe (Halle, 1802), Thomas Abbt (1733-1700) 
wrote Voni Tod fur's Vaterkind (Berlin, 1701), Vom Verdienst (Berlin, 1765), Amzuy 
am (ter 0% Wdthtetork (Halle, 1706—an erjmc of the gradual progress of civilization); 
bis Vcrmischte xkhrifk'ti were published at Berlin, 1768, etc* Ernst Fla trier's (1714- 
1818) Phdmoptesche Aphommcn (Leips., 1776-82; 2d revised edition, 1793-1S 00), in 
which, with the presentation and concise demonstration of the doctrines of philosophy, 
arc combined retrospective glances at and historical criticisms of the teachings of 
ancient and modern philosophers, is a work still valuable. Christoph Meincrs (1 1 47— 
1310) wrote, besides his works on the history of ancient philosophy '.see above, 1/oh 1., 
§ 7),in particular, Unter suchun/jen fiber die Benk- und Wiilenskmfte^ Gott., 1^0'*- Asa 
popular moralist, Christian FurchtegOtfc Gellerb (1 <15-1 *60), the poet, <r r,ei\ es heio to 
be mentioned. His complete works were published at Lcipsie in 1*69-70., his moral 
lectures, Leipa., 1770, edited by Ad. Schiegel and Heyer, The doctrine of Locke (on 
which G. F. Meier was led by the king to lecture at Halle), which was favored by 
Frederick the Groat (of whom Paul Ilcckcr, among others, treats in DtercMff. Entidekc- 
Img Fds d. Or ,, Augsburg, 1864), as also the moral, political, and aesthctieal inquiries 
of the English and in part also of the French, determined essentially the direction oi 
thought followed by Garvc, Sillier, and others. Christian Garvo (1 1 12-1 <9S) translated 
and annotated the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, subjoining a critical it new d 'hi 
history of Morals, with, an especially thorough examination of the Kantian doctrine 
( Uebcrsieht der tornchintstcti Principkn der Sittenhhre Ton dem ZaUdJ.cT dcs A rid oh 
an bis a uf unsere Zeiten, Breslau, 1728); he translated and explained Cicero’s Be Qjieiis 
(Breslau, 1783 ■ tithed,,#., 1819), and wrote Versuehe uher tcrschk'knc Gcgenstandr a os 
dvr Moral, Littcratur und dan ge&dhchafiUchcn Lcbm (Beri., 1792-1803 ; 2d ed r . 1821), 
and other works and papers, which give evidence of extensive and appreciative obser¬ 
vation of human life. Of importance as psychologists arc Joh. Christ. Lossias, who- in 
his P/iymche Ur Aachen dcs Wuhren (Gotha, 1776), sought to investigate the relation of 
the psychical processes to the motions of the fibres of the brain, and his opponent, Jo 
Nic. Teten* (1736-1805), author of Philos, Versucke fiber die vicnseM. Nutvr und ihrr 
EfUioicMung (Leipsic, 1776-77). The latter waa the first to co-ordinate feeling (which 
Aristotle regarded as the passage from perception to desire) as a fundamental faculty 
with the understanding and the will, but he included in fl feeling, 1 ’ as the receptive f acnl- 
ty T not only pleasure and pain, but also the sensuous perceptions and the v< affections^ < r 
impressions which the mind produces on itself. Friedr. Carl Casimir von C rcuz > 1 j- Y 
1770) denies in Ins Vcrxyrh fiber die Sab: (Frkf, and Bps., 1733) the pi . hupb- s *y 

Of the non l, without, however, for that reason affirming it to be composite and divisible, 
and occupies in bin doctrinc t which is based on experience, an intermediate position 
between Locke and Leibnitz, An eclectic tendency characterizes the works of J" u 
Georg Heinrich Feder (1740-1821), whose text-books {Omndriss der phtk*. Wise., fb 
burg, 1767, Institutwnea log. €t tnrtetph., Frkf.. 1777. r tc.) were in their time very wid lv 
used ; his Autobiography was published by his son {Leip«., 18251. I>v tie II l ictb i t 
( 1748-1803), who combined Loekian elements with the Leibnitrinn doctrine, dtKrw 
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to be mentioned, not only as an historian of philosophy, but also on account of hh 
investigations in psychology and respecting the subject of cognition (Untersudhungen 
rher- dm McnscJu n, Leips. , 1777-93; Th&Met mUr ub$r dm vtcnseM. Wisseit 1 dii Beitrag 
mr Vermmftkritik, Fraukf. on the M., 1794; IdcamUche Briift, Marburg 1793'; 
Jlandbitch (Dr Psychcfogie, od. by Wadiler, Leipg., 1301). Johann Georg Suisse* (1720- 
1 770) distinguished himself chiefly by his AEgemtim Theory dcr schmm Kanrte. (Lcipu, 
1771-74, also 1702-01; wiilx additions by Blankenburg, 1705-98, and with supplements 
hy Dyk and Schtttz, Lcips,, 1792-1803). Gotthilf Sam. Stdnbart (1733-1809) wrote a 
Christian Doctrine of happiness ( GluckseUg&dti&kre tfttf Chi'istenihums, ZiUllchau, 1773; 
4th ed r , 1794) and other popular works, Johann Jacob Engel (1741-1802) exposed hU 
philosophical views in a popular form, especially in the collection o£ essays, entitled The 
Philosopher for the World (DerPMewphffir m Wdt y Leips., 1770, >77, 1300 ; 2d ed., 
1- 01 — «)■ Katl Thilipp Montz (17o7—03) edited a Magazine for Empirical Psychology 
(Magazm sur Erfalirungssedtnteirc, 1780-93), furnished a characterization of himself in 
1 1 ' J - Antoii, lit wo' [Berlin, 1785-90), and wrote a treatise on the plastic imitation 

tan beautiful (Brunswick, 1788), and other psychological and aisthetical works. Kail 
Thcod. Ant, Maria von Dal berg (1714-1817) wrote Bctrachtuingen fiber dm Univcnitm 
(Ei ini t, 1770; i th cd,, 13,21), GedanLen zon der Bestimmung dc$ Tn&raUscheri WcT r t7is 
(ib., 1767), and other philosophical works. The pedagogues, Job, Derail. Basedow 
(1 *2 3-90 j, Joachim Heinr. C&mpe (1740-1818), and others, stood under the influence of 
Locke and Hones can, and Karl Friedr, Bahrdt (1741-92), one of the “ enlighteners,’* 
'' ,l ^ ^ or ^ time the director of a 1 nthropm [a sort of school conducted on what are 
termed natural principles]. Eschenburg’s (1743-1829) Entwurf cincr Th&rie mid 
Literalur ders&dnm Wmemehaftm (Berlin, 1733; 5th ed, 1830) and Mmddwh dcr 
dass. Litteratur (8th. cd. 7 Berlin, 1337) appertain rather to the history of literature than 
to philosophy. Georg Christoph Liehtcnberg, the physicist [1742-1799; Vcrmwtfda 
* Gottingen, 1309-1305 and 1S44-18J3), following Spinoza, pronounced, against 

' 1 the infamous Two in tho world, viz. : body and soul, God and the world ; ” the soul 
f'Ud inert matter wore, be affirmed, mere abstractions, and we could know of matter 
nothing but the forces with which it was one. 

Lessing s (Jan. 2.2, 1 <29, to Feb* 15, 1 *31) fruitful speculations on aesthetics and the 
philosophy of history (contained especially in his Hamburger Dramaturgic and his work 
on the Education of the Human Race) contained gernas whose development was among 
the most important merits of German philosophy in, the following period. The ques¬ 
tion, whether we should prefer the active search for tenth or the actual and assured 
possession of truth by the gift of God, was decided by Lessing in a sense opposite to 
that in which Augustine (see above, Yol, I,, §85, p. 33S seq) answered It, and in favor 
of tho former alternative. Lessing’s philosophical conceptions grew out principally 
from Ids study of tho Lcibnitzian doctrine. The confession of “ SpmOElsm,' 1 which 
Lessing made to Jacobi in the year 1760, had perhaps the sense that be found in it the 
basis of Lcibnitzianisin. Lessing affirmed that thinking, willing, and creating were 
identical in God. According to Jacobi’s account, he considered il extension, motion, 
and thought as having their foundation in a superior force, which these attributes were 
far from exhausting, and which was capable of a kind of enjoyment which not only 
surpassed all actual conceptions, but was completely incapable of being represented in 
any conception,” The speculative, rationalizing interpretation which Lessing gave to 
the doctrine of the Trinity might have been founded on passages in the 5th Book of 
Spinoza’s Ethles^ or, also, on passages in tho works, of St. Augustine and Leibnitz.— 
Lessing views the books of tho Bible as the clcmcntaiy books which served for the 
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education of tlio human race, or, ftt least,, of ft part of it* with whicli Cod clio*o io 
carry out one particular plan of tuition. Incasing distinguishes three stages in the life 
of humanity, differing essentially from each other in, the motives of action peculiar to 
them. Tho first stage is that of childhood, which seeks for immediate enjoyment; the 
second is that of boyhood and youth, when the thought of future goods, of honor, and 
prosperity Is tho guiding idea ; tho third stage is that of the full man, who, c\cn in 
the absence of these prospects of honor aiul prosperity, in aide to do ids duty. (Akin 
to this latter utterance of Lessing are, on the ouc hand, the Platonic principle, that 
justice and every other virtue are worthy to he sought after, not for the sake of rev, ard, 
but on their own account, and, on the other hand, tho categorical imperative of Kruu , 
on the contrary, among the earliest teachers of the Christian church many, e. <j ., L 
tantuiSj assert the opposite principle.) These stages, says Lessing, must be traveled 
in tho same manner by the human race in the succession of its generations, as by caco 
individual man (which thesis of Lessing was disputed by Mendelssohn). Ihc Old tes¬ 
tament was intended for tho first stadium in the divine plan for tire education of tho 


human race, and the New' Testament, which makes most refeience to future reward, 
for the second; but the time is sure to como for a new, eternal Gospel, which i * 
ised us in the elementary books of the New Covenant, In the elementary books truths 
axe [£ reflected before” us (as if set before us in reflected images), which we arc to 
look upon, as revelations, until reason has learned to deduce them from other Gstab 
fished truths belonging to hex domain and to combine them with tho latter, fhe 
development of revealed truths into truths of reason is absolutely necessary, if the 
human race is to receive real advantage from them.—With reference to the doctrine o 
the Trinity, Lessing affirms it u impossible that God should be one, in the sense in 
which finite things are one.” God must have a complete idea of himself, U e. t an idea 
in which all is contained that is in himself, including therefore Gcd*enecessary reality, 
and hence an idea, which is an imago, having tho same reality as God himself, and 
which is consequently a reduplication of the divine Self ; but this idea implies, then, as 
a third element or process in the divine nature, the combination of the two already given 
in a single unity* (Kant, on the contrary, w ithdraws from beneath all such interpreta¬ 
tions the ground on which they rest.) Lessing understands tho doctrine of original sin 
in the sense, 11 that man, in tho first and lowest stage of humanity, is not such an abso¬ 
lute master of his actions that ho can follow moral laws.” To the doctrine of satofac¬ 
tion he attributes the following sense, via. : “that God, notwithstanding the ori_.ii 
impotence of man, preferred to give him moral laws and to forgive him. al 
greasiona on his Son’s account—a., on account of tho absolute extent of al^ 
perfections, in comparison with which and in which all mdividun nuper cc io* . ■ 

poors—than not to give them to him and to exclude him from all moral blesses*, 
which yet without moral laws is inconceivable.” (Kant’s interpretation of the tv.o 
last dogmas, in his “ Iidkjimi innerhtM dcr Grenzcn tUr Ite&m Vernunft m very 
similar to that of Leasing.) To the historical question relative to t u 
Christ, Lessing ascribes only u very subordinate importance (m which respect Kant 
and Sohellmg. the latter at least in his earlier period, agree with him, whereas ^ ■ 
macher, ton certain extent, even in Ids It*dm uber die «md much more m 

his later works, makes tho entire religions life to depend diroc y upon. 10 P c ‘ r - L ' JI ° 
Christ). Tho Idea, that the same path by which the race attains to its perfection, 
must he traversed by every individual man, is not ad van ceil by Losing in t e mutcf 
BCMfi. that each, in advancing to whatever istogo ho may actually reach, must paw 
tireonsh tho camo stadia which tlic race ponses tbioiijjh ill advancing to the same »ta;;c ; 
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on the contrail, he ascribes to that idea an unlimited truth, and argues, accordingly, 
ikal ejvcij individual man shall pass through those stages, which during this life he 
does not reach, in an ever-renewed existence by means of repeated re-appearances in 
la is world. (This latter hypothesis, as it implies the possibility of at least a temporary 
oblivion of all previous states* and thus puts at least in the back-ground the idea of the 
conscious identity of the person* approximates toward the hypothesis of the continued 
existence of the mind in the race, of Christ in Christians, etc,* toward which later 
when the Individualism prevalent in the 18th century began more and more to give 
place to universalistic and x>antheistic views* Schloiermacher, at all events for a l ime 
leaned decidedly.) 

^ s " prevailing character of the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was that of opposition to the received dogmas and 
the actual conditions in Church and State, and the efforts of & its repre¬ 
sentatives were chiefly directed to the establishment of a new theoreti¬ 
cal and practical philosophy resting on naturalistic principles. The 
way for such a development having been previously prepared by Baric 
and his skeptical philosophy, loitairc came forward, resting in the 
positive part, of his doctrine essentially on the physics of Newton and 
on Locke's philosophy of cognition, and finding favor, especially for 
his hostile criticism of the dominant theological confession, not only 
among the educated of his own nation, but also, to a great extent, out¬ 
side of France. Before him, Maupertuis had already victoriously 
defended the Newtonian cosmology against the Cartesian, and .Mon¬ 
tesquieu, particularly, had won over the educated classes to liberal 
ideas. Rousseau, offended by a degenerate civilization, pointed back 
to nature, rejected the positive and historical, and preached a religion 
of nature founded cm the ideas of God, virtue, and Immortality ; he 
demanded for men an education according to nature, and a democratic 
form of government, which should impose upon the freedom of the 
individual only such limits as the individual can concede and agree to 
without forfeiting Ins inalienable lights as a man. The science of 
aesthetics was successfully cultivated by Battens, who defined art as 
consisting essentially in the imitation of the beautiful in nature. Sen 
sualisin was developed on the basis of Locke’s doctrine, but to an 
extent to which Locke had not gone, by Condillac, who viewed ali 
psychical functions as transformed sensations, and accordingly taught 
that internal perception had its basis in external or sensuous percep¬ 
tion, Helve this sought to found moral science on the principle of 
self-interest, by affirming that the demands of tiffs principle could not 
he fully satisfied except as they harmonized with the good of society. 
Diderot, who, in connection with D’Alembert, superintended the pub- 
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lication of the Encyclopmlla of all the Beicnees ? advanced gradually 
from deism to pantheism. Hobinet, through his doctrine of a natural 
gradation of existences, or of the gradual progress of nature from its 
lower creations up to man, became a forerunner of Sclielling. Bon¬ 
net, while believing in God and immortality, Bought to discover the 
material conditions of the activities of the soul. Pure materialism 
was taught by the physician La Hettrie, chiefly as a psychological 
doctrine, but by Baron Jlolbach, in the Systeme do la JVature^ as an 
all-inclu si ve, anti-the olog ical pililosopliy« 


On the philosophy of the French in the eighteenth century the principal work is Th, Dwatfon's Mtmoirea 
pour serrlr A rhirtoire da la philosophic au XVIIfe eiicle, (om. Paria, 1856, tome HI. atec itn* Intro- 

rtuciioii c. Gourctnst, Pwis, iHik Ct Lcrniiiilcr, De fi>yf Mefice let philos. du .VT I Fie si&de sur in 

t'glrtat icm et la sociabilitf-An A7.W, ror«, 1&S3; Lonfrey, EEgtise ct tee philosopher an XVIlie siicle^ S-l 
td., Tar., IS57; sk*, Xnt-ther, the sections on this topic in the larger works on the h[story of pliitoEophy, atnl 
in Works on general history an i.l the history of literature, especially in Xi-sard's Hint. tie In Lt:t. Ir. (Par., lt4fc“ 
49), Chr. ELirtholtntis Ifi&t, p/tilos. tie Cttcad. de PntssS depots Lcfbn. (Paris, 1950-51), and Hi-*, Grit. des 
doctrine* religtcu&c# <le let philosophic moderns (Strati)., 1SG&), A. Bayous' Lc diapfixtUieme (eieclv) ft t* tt angt t . 
Atsh tie ia UtitralTtre f ran gates dans l-S dicers paps tie CEttrope deputs la mori tie Pottle XI 1. jusqu A la ? 
solution frun^al sc (StoIs., Fails, J9G1), A. Franck’s LupMUre. mystique enFrance fi« W- *i'cte (Paris, 1868) 
ana in Sehlosscr’B GesrtAchtc deslH. Jahrhutulcri-^ in Horns. Hcttacr's LtUeraturgwh, ties 19. Jahrhundtrt*. 
F&rl Second (on French literatnrc), and in F, Albert Xjuird'c Gesch. Acs Materialisms a, Irerlohn, 1866. 

wotto were published at Genova in 17G5, afc Kchl and BLhIo in JTO ftt KbM * i;swMJ ( lvith a 
biography oE Voltaire by Condorcct* at Paris, ISKt-31. etc. Cl. on him, besides Condorcct (whose biogra¬ 
phical work was also-published separately, Paris. 1820), E. Btrsot, La philosophic de 1., ParlF, E SSi, .. ■ . 
Eimgectr, v. n son teiwjw, Paris 1851; J- »• Meyer, V. ««d Itcvsseav, Berlin, i£50 ; J* Jamn, U nn 
Voltaire, 3d ci]„ Pa*. 1801; A. Plcreon. V. e! tea nuillra, fplaoas <1* thlsl. <fc« hvmanlltt m. rraa 
*»!«. 1WB; Soil ■!,. Voltaire In M, «r xalttr,^. time*** .t f “ " 

o( th, MWhdsyol FredsricltIt.Gwat), Berlin, 1W6; Q. Btasrhlo, Parallels *» « »■ •***""; 

<m (Knot - Tultairr, »nd D. P. « in tl» VlaHaD^r^lfl, 8K,, 

Hue, Voltaire el la police. Part., ISOS. [Voltaire f« a Theoleman, JTorallei. mu Xauipl'Wlalan. m I t ; 
JfiWMBmVol. 7(1, Normbcr, 1667, pi*. 511-60S; D. F. Strauss, Voltaire (Sn Lcrtnrch), 

1^70; J, Modey, Voltaire, London, HGfT2. Fr.] L 

Oa Montoqnlni. «nn|>a» m-r i0t (raris 1S53). »n,l E. Bass (JlmUM. untl camstm. m ttc Phlloi. 

Monatthefie^ iv% l t Qt-t,, 1SC9), H ^ 

The works of Eeasaen pnbU.hed at Taris in 1701. etc., also, in P«tfcular edited by Ma^Paihay, 
53vo^, rarls 161B-20, and cd. by A. do Pa tour, Paris, ISO; material pronely ineditod waapobU^ed^ 
Streekebran-MnnUnn, Par., 1*01 and'05; biographies, to complete the coquetting Conf^f!on.t, hovo t.«uii l.. 
nUKusd by Moeset-Pathay, Poriii, Morin, Par., im, E, Culoa, Strosb., 1660, Prockerhuff, T.uIe-., 

3860, Cf. Rotwecnftche $iudten> by Emil FeuOrtfln, in Der Gcdanke, 1S01 «q. \ A. dc I.am&rtme, Kaussetw, 

w» f&vsc rontrat aortal tt ie p rai contrnt social, Poi^y. 1666. 

Charters Bonnet's (Eurres, IJcufchlUc), 1773. A work on him by the Duke of Caramcn was pnbllbhcd at 

Paris, 1859, f , 

Plderot's phSlrr^jphlcat works were ynbllnhiml ill 0 volt*, ftt Am^Crdain, lu5. ^ comp,t wnr . v;otc 
Published &t Paria, ITUS (by Xal^n) and 1601, the latter edition being supplemented by the Corrcwuta*i'* 
prated ct critique de Grimm, in 1629, and by the Memoircorrespond^* et outrages intdit* de IMr* f, 
in 1850. The most oimprehenKivc amt thorough work on him U Boeeukran^ Diderot * leben vml ]Url '- 
LeJp*.. 1666, Cf. also the article by HoBcnfctfUl* on Didorof-i dialogue entitled Rameau fl hephew, m 
G#lar,ir, Yo\. V., 180-k pp, 1-3. On D’Alembert comport) J, Bertrand. 1/Alembert, m tie ef tt* trucanr, 
j=t<? Prv ue tie* deux mender, 1&CB f Vo!, S9, PP, 964-1006, 

Qn J, is. itobinet, cf. Bomiron, pk already cited, and RoscukranK in Per Gcdani^ VoL L, IM). P- v - h 


Among tho Frcneli mithorB of the eigttcentli century wlio toucliCt] upon pMlo- 
scphical problems, by far the larger xtumber aiatiogoiflhetl tbomsdvca more as promoters 
of f^-Tieml culture anil of the transformation, of ecoleEiastical, poUtinal, nml social rtla- 
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Lion.q, til an n$ contributors to philosophy as a science. A more detailed account of the 
contest against despotism in Church and State belongs rather to the province of 
political history and the history of literature and civilization, than to the history of 
philosophy. ^ It is particularly the development of sensualism and materialism in tine 
period that is of philosophical interest. 

V"* FoB *« M>no <1057-1737), in i£» Entraum, s„r lafiurdm da mmda 
hn(1 popularised the astronomical doctrines of Copernicus and Descartes, a like 
sciMce was rendered to the Newtonian doctrine by Voltaire especially (Nov, 21, 1©4, 
to May 30, 1 778), who was perhaps led chiefly by the facts of modem astronomy to the 
conviction that the dogmatic teachings, of the Church were untrue, and who made it 
his life’s work to oppose those teachings. The strictly scientific refutation of the Car¬ 
tesian, and the establishent of the Newtonian doctrine in France was due above all to 
the labors of Maupertuis (1608-1750 ; from 174G President of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences) ; Mauperfmis presented to the Academy of Faria in 1733 his memuira Bur ks 
loin de VattroAtion and THttours sur la figure dcs astres, and in 1730-57 conducted the 
expedition (in which Claiiaut was his principal coadjutor) to Lapland, fertile purpose 
of deciding by measurement tho controversy as to the form of the earth ; he wrote 
subsequently an Eswi do PAfiosophti Morale (1740) and Sy&tcmc de la If at are (1751). 
Eut ifj wtiS pre-eminently Voltaire who sought to bring to the knowledge of educated 
men the bearings of the theory of astronomy upon our general conception of the world. 
In the years 1720-2D Voltaire resided in London (where he changed his name, Arouct" 
10 ^ olteire, an anagram of Arouct Lj t , i. c., Arouot Is jeune). Mathematical physics 
and astronomy were then, engaging tho liveliest interest of educated men. In a letter 
written in 1Voltaire says : “ When a Frenchman arrives in London he finds a very 
great change, in philosophy as well as in most other things. In Paris he left the world 
all full of matter; here he finds absolute vacua. At Paris the universe is seen filled up 
with ethereal vortices, while here the same space is Occupied with the play of the invisible 
forces of gravitation. In Paris the earth is painted for us longish like an egg, and in 
London it is oblate like a melon. At Paris the pressure of the moon causes the ebb 
and flow of tides; in England, on the other hand, the sea gravitates towards the moon, 
so that at the same time when the Parisians demand high water of the moon, the gen¬ 
tlemen of London require an ebb,” The LeUrcs sur ks Angfati r, written in 1738, were 
first published at London; they appeared in France in 1734. In the year 1738, Voltaire 
published at Amsterdam his hitmens de la phdoscjihie do Meirten t mis d la portee do tout 
U mondo (not published in France till 1741, because IVAguesseau, the censor, who sym¬ 
pathized with the Cartesians, at first refused permission to print the unpatriotic and 
unreasonable work, as ho deemed it); this was followed by La Mltaphysiqvc tfe Nation 
ouparalKte da* sentiments de JVmton a do Leibniz (Amt, , 1740). But Voltaire was 
attracted not only by tho natural philosophy, but also by the political institutions of 
England; already, before seeing England, an enemy to ecclesiastical and political 
despotism, Iris sojourn in that country contributed especially to the more distinct 
development of hia political views. He says : La Ubei'te consixte d «<* tlcpendre que tics 
law; net absolute equality, but only equality before the law is possible. Voltaire 
introduced, as a writer of history, the practice of paying constant reference to the 
customs and culture of nations. In the doctrine of knowledge, and in psychology, 
ethics, and theology Voltaire followed mainly Locke, whose doctrine of tho soul was, 
ho said, Lo that of Descartes and Mole bianche, as history to fiction. Voltaire speaks of 
Locke as n modest man, of moderate but solid attain merits (lie says, in the “ Pbihwopltc 
Lgnorant } n written in 1707 : l4, ajtrte taut de emerges imVkevr&fatigue^ hnntm^ bon- 
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feux d'avoir chct'cM taut dsvirites ct trouii tant de chiirulra, je cuts rcvenu d Locke comma 
r enfant prodig us g-wi retoume ches son perc } je me suis regde entre ks bras (Fun fwtnme 
modecte qui no feint jamais da savmr ce qiCil ne suit pas, qui , d la write, ne p&ssdde pas da 
/'Phases immcnscs, metis dont la ftmds sont bkn assures ct qui joint dit biai k plus mink 
Mitts aucutie ostentation"). Voltaire emphasizes more strongly than Locke the possi¬ 
bility of the supposition that matter may think, Ho cannot make himself believe that 
there dwells wi thin tho brain an unex tended substance, like a little God, and he is 
inclined to regard the substantial soul as an 11 abstractionrMisee,” like the ancient god¬ 
dess Memoria, or such ns a personification of the bio (kb forming force would bo. A.l 
miT ideas arise from the senses* Saye T oltairc {Lett re LlITT. stt?* fcs Anglais) . one 
will ever make mo believe that X am always thinking and I am no more disposed than 
Locke to imagine that several weeks after my conception I was a very learned soul, 
knowing then a thousand things which I forgot at my birth, 'md having quite uselessly 
possessed in tho uterus knowledge which escaped mo as soon as 1 could hw.e nC'-_u of it, 
and which X have never since been able to regain," lot Voltfliro admits that certain 
ideas, especially the moral ideas, although not innate, a rise necessarily from tin con 
stitution of human nature and are not of merely conventional authority, \ 'oltairc 
holds with Locke that the existence of God is demonstrable (by the cosmological, and 
especially by the teleological argument)* JXc regards the belief in a rewarding and 
avenging God na necessary, moreover, for the support of the moral order, whence 
affirms: “ If God did not exist, it would be necessary bo invent him ; but all nature 
cries out to us that he does exist ” The Leibnitadan doctrine, that the existing world 
is the best of all possiblo worlds, is ridiculed by Voltaire in his Candida <m sur l Opti¬ 
misms (first published in 1757), although at an earlicT date he bad himself inclined 
toward the optimistic view ■ he regards the problem of the reconciliation of evil m the 
world with the goodness, wisdom, and power of God as insoluble, but hopes for pro¬ 
gress towards an improved state, and demands that we seek our satisfaction rather in 

action than in untenable speculations; in case of a conflict among the attributes o 
God, be will sooner believe God’s power to bo limited tlmnhisgoodness. In ins earlier 
period Voltaire affirmed the freedom of the will, according to the doctrine of Inde¬ 
terminism, but afterwards admitted that the arguments for Determinism were irre¬ 
fragable, 

Charles dc Steondnt, baron de la Erode efe do Montesquieu (bom at Brcde, Jan, K, 
1689, died at Farts, Febr. 20, 1755), first opposed absolutism in State and Church, in 
libs Letira Pvramics (Parts, 1721), and then showed, in his Considerations mr ks causa 
dc la grandeur des Roma ins ct iU tear dicadenee (Paris, 1734), that the fortune of States 
and nations depends not so much on the accident of single victories or defeats, as on 
the force of public sentiment and the Jove of freedom, labor, and country, while m his 
principal work, tho Esqwit da Lois (Geneva, 1748, etc.), he investigated the bases, con¬ 
ditions, and guarantees of political freedom. In tho first work, written Imforo his 
sojourn in England (1T&S-BQ), the form of government prevailing m Switzerland and 
the Netherlands appears to him aa tho most excellent of all then existing, but in the 
later works, especially in the Esprit dm Lois, that pre eminence is assigned to the 
English constitution. In the Esprit da Low, Montesquieu drew from the concrete 
form of the English government the abstract schematism of tho constitutional mon¬ 
archy and thereby made a contribution of great mid indisputable merit to the theory 
and praxis of the modem State ; lmt, on tho other band, although he demands, a* a 
principle that the constitution should vary with tho spirit of the nation <“ k goUMrm* 
rnm kpluswfonne <t ia nature at cdui dont la deposition partkidicre sc rapportc U 
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mku 3 t d to diapmtbfi du people pour Icqud U oat itoUi ") , yet aa a matter of f cist he mdb 
reotly caused provisions, which are judicious only under definite conditions (such as 
ibo complete separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers, the sepa¬ 
ration of the aristocratic and democratic elements into an Upper and a Lower House 

which £bould ckeck cach otlier ^eir vetoes, but might also easily cripple each other)' 
to be considered as universal norms of an orderly and free State, and to be applied to 
circumstances under which they could only lead to incurable conflicts, to a mischiev¬ 
ous confounding of juridical fictions with facts, to the obstruction of legislation to the 
prejudice of the security of personal rights, aod to the endangering of the very exist¬ 
ence of the State. 

Jean Baptiste Dnbos (bom 1670 at Beauvais, dud at Paris, 1743), in his Ikilexions 
cydiQUM sitr la pome, la piinlure et la mwnqw (Par., 1719, etc.), argued that the 
ungm of art was to be found in the need of an excitation of the passions, which should 
be separated from the inconvenience* connected with such excitation m actual life. 
‘Could not art, 1 ’ be asks, - find some means for separating the evil consequences of 
the majority of passions from that which is agreeable in them ? This is what poetrv 
and painting have accomplished.” That the mission of art consists in rising above 
common reality through the imitation of the beautiful in nature, is the doctrine taught 
by Cbatle$ Bat,teas (1713-1780; Lee Beaux Arte riduita d an meme principc, Paris 1746) 
who faded, however, satisfactorily to define the conception of the beautiful 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (bom at Geneva, 1712, died in 1778 at Ermcuomille), deeply 
feeling the evils of a degenerate civilization, and yet not perceiving how by a positive 
progress to meet and vanquish them, preached up a return to a fancied original state 
of nature. Of all of the Coryphaei of the " illumination” of the eighteenth century 
Rousseau has the least sense for historical development. Rousseau’s political ideal is the 
freedom and equality of pure democracy. A rational faith in God, virtue, and immor¬ 
tality was for him all the more a need of the heart, the less his will was controlled by 
tbc moral ideas; he attested this faith with greatest zeal after the first manifestation 
ol materialism and pantheism by Diderot and other Eneyeiopffidists, whereas Hoi bach's 
atheistical System of Nature appeared first after Rousseau’s works, and in opposition 
to them. In the time of the Revolution, as Montesquieu’s ideal of the State fur¬ 
nished the model for the constitutional monarchists, so Rousseau^ doctrine controlled 
the tendencies of Robespierre. Rousseau's principal works are : Btecours sur ka sciences 
ct lee arts (occasioned by the following prize-question proposed by the Academy of Dijon 
in 1740: lt Whether the restoration of the sciences and arts has contributed to the 
purification of morals? >'■} ; Biscours $ur r&riffim <t ks fmdemens de VinSgdUU parmi tea 
hommea, 1753, etc. ; Du control social m printipcs du dmit politique, Amst., 1 702 ; Emile, 
ou sur Veducation, 1703. 

Julian Offroy de la Mcfctrie (1709-1751) was cdueated at Paris by the Jansenists, and 
then f in 1733) became a student of medicine under Boerhaave (1G08-1738), who as a 
philosopher inclined towards the doctrine of Spinoza. Through observations which bo 
instituted on himself in the midst of a violent fever, respecting the influence of the 
movements of the blood on the power of thought, ho arrived at the conviction that the 
psychical functions were to be explained by the organization of the body, and this doc¬ 
trine was set forth by him in Ills tfistoire nature## do l\hne, diet llaye (Paris), 1745. 
All th mkin g and willing, says La Mettric, have their origin in sensations, and ate de- 
\ doped l>y education, A man who should grow up apart from human intercourse, says. 
La Mettrio (in agreement with Amotaius—see above, Yol. I., § 84), would be mentally 
imbecile. The u soul ” increases and decreases with the body; “ hence it must be de- 
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stroyed wick the body. 1 * Prom this stand-point, established in the Hist. nat. dc Vdme t 
h 51 Mott lie sots out in L'llomme Machine ( Leyd., 1748, etc), (which work was writ, Lon 
more mnler the mliuenco of the mechanical psychology of Descartes than under that of 
Locked Empiricism), IS Homme Plant* (Potsdam, 1748), L'Art dc jouir (1730), and 
other works. In opposition to the ethics of abstinence, La Mettrie, advancing to the 
opposite extreme, seeks to justify sensual enjoyment in a manner which m still more 
nrtificially exaggerated than frivolous. The power of convention and charlatanry in 
human life elicits from him the bitter denomination of life as a farce. Frederick the 
Great, who afforded him protection at his court, wrote his eulogy (given in Assdzat's 
ed. of L'Homme Machine, Par., 1805 ), The best account of his doctrine is given by F. 


A. Lange, Gcsch. tt Mat, pp. 105-18G- , , 

Etienne Bonnot do Condillac (1713-1780), in his earliest works, Evtat &ur l engine 
dsi eonmissaneee humaines (Amst., 1740), and Trait* dcs systems (1740—the latter a 
polemical work directed against Halebranche, Leibnitz, and Spinoza), remains substan¬ 
tially on the philosophical ground of Locke, but goes beyond Locke in his TraiUde* 
sensations (London, 1754) and his subsequent works {Trait* dee animate, Amst., 
and a series of text-books for the Prince of Parma, whoso education was intrusted to 
Condillac, etc.). In these latter works he not only no longer recognizes m internal 
experience a second, independent source of ideas in addition to sensible perception, but 
socks to derive all ideas from the latter as their only source. Me endeavors to explain 
all psychical functions genetically, conceiving them as transformations of sensation 
(sensations transform* bs). To demonstrate that, without the hypothesis of innate ideas, 
all psychical processes can be deduced from mere sensation, Condillac imagines a 
marble statue, to which the different senses are given m succession, and, first of all, 
rho sense of smell. This sense furnishes perceptions, with which consciousness (eon, 
science) is joined. Some are stronger than others, and arc therefore more noticed, 
attention is directed to them. Traces of them arc left behind, i.j., the statue lias 
memory If the perceptions arise again in memory, we recollect them, they become 
objects”of apprehension on our part or wo have ideas, 1 *, mental representations of 
them. If at the same lime new sense-perceptions enter, the division of sensation 
among them involves comparison and judgment. The original connection and ac¬ 
cession of perceptions determine their association when reproduced. 1 ho . soul 
dwells on those ideas which are agreeable to it; hence arises the separation of ^mglc 
ideas from others or abstraction. Let the other senses be added, and let the ideas 
given he associated with words as their signs, and the mental formation becomes 
richer The sense of touch is distinguished from the other senses by its enabling 
us to perceive the existence of external objects; but its sensations arc not first made 
ideas by memory; they are ideas from tho beginning, l c., they are immediate 
representations to the mind of something which differs in some manner from per¬ 
ception itself. Condillac also assumes, with Descartes and Locke, that extension uu 
attribute of things themselves, while colors, rounds, etc., are only subject hi. sensations 
From the recollection by the soul of a past sensation of pleasure arisen dr Sire. 1 ® 

in the totality of sensations (U moi de chaquc homme rtest que la eotketion dee 
sensations qu'U eprourc ef dc eelks que lu mi moire lui roppcU<\ c'mt tout ^ kt Jam 
la conscience de re </uW est it k souvenir de ce gu*U a £U). Condillac is a sensationalist, 
but not a materialist. He bolds it not possible that matter should feel and think, 
aince, as extended and divisible, it is an aggregation of parts, whereas feeling and 
thought imply the unity of the subject (Hubdruinno. 

Charles Bonnet, a Swiss (1720-03) in his Euai tic ptychefoyk on Considerations sur 
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ksopiratimsde Mm (projected in 1743, publisicd Loud., 1753), which was followed in 
1 1 50 by his Aiwm analytigue svr Icsfacultcs ihs Mm, built np a lialf-materialistio sen- 
satiomdrsm, which Le (like Priestley) nevertheless tried to hiring: into agreement with 
religious faith by the hypothesis of the resurrection of the body. He wag a friend of 
Albrecht von Haller, to whose less liberal faith, however, liis liberal views of the 
A thrm a si a u dogmas gave offence. 

I)£ni.- ; Diderot (1713-1784) and Joan d’Alembert (1717-1783) were the ori-inators 
and editors o£ the work embracing the whole Cold of the sciences and arts, entitled, 
hndyciopeeke ou Dictumnalec ruwmine des science, dc$ arts cl da'metiers, in 38 volumes 
(Paris, 1751-72 ■ supplement in 3 vote., Amst., 177M7, and Tabic Antique, 2 vol^ , 
laris, 1(80). Contributions were mode to this Encyclopedia by Voltaire, Itousscau 
(who, however, from 1737 on, became an opponent of the Encyclopaedists). Grimm, 
olbac]l i Turgot, Jaucourt, and others. The admirable introduction {Dtocours Pr&Rm- 
whlch tezzte from the Baconian point of view of the classification and method 
of the sciences, was written by D’Alembert (who, after 1757, had no more to do with 
the editing of the Encyclopedia). D’Alembert, the mathematician, is in metaphysics 
a skeptic. The union of parts in organized beings seems to point to a conscious intel¬ 
ligence ; but how this intelligence can be related to matter is inconceivable We have 
a distinct and complete idea neither of matter nor of mind.—Diderot passed from 
theism mid faith in revelation to pantheism, which recognizes God in natural law and 
in truth, beauty, and goodness. By the conception of sensation as immanent in all 
matter, ho at once reached and outran the final consequence of materialism. In the 
place of the monads of Leibnitz he put atoms, in which sensations were bound up. 
The- sensations become conscious in the animal organism. Out of sensations grows 
thought. In the 1 ’rheipcs detopMlosqpkk morale ou Enai sur k mint* a la tertu 
(1745), which is almost a mere reproduction of Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue 
and Merit, Diderot confesses his faith in revelation, which faith, in the Pemecs'PMloso- 
pbtqucs (a la llaye, 1740), he no longer defends, and still less in the Promenade d'un 
(written in 1747, but first published in VoL 4th of the Memoirs, c&rr&pon- 
dance U outrages inedits de Diderot); after long wavering his philosophical stand-point 
becomes fixed in the Ponebes $U7* FIntei'pHiatmi da la Nature (Paris, 1734). The 
lt Pn.tr dim entre o'Alembert c-£ Diderot his most profound work, and one which gives 
evidence, in spite of all its lightness of form and the absence in it of the external 
apparatus of demonstration, of a deep insight into the connection of the problems of 
philosophy, together with Le rive d'Alembert (written in lififl), were likewise first 
published in the fourth volume of the Memoircorrcspondance ct mirragu in&dits. Di- 
derot finds the beautiful in that which is according to nature. He wars against the 
constraint imposed by such rules of art as were set forth, in particular by Boileau, on 
the basis of the dicta of Horace and others of the ancients. 

The Abb6 Morelly t carrying to the extreme Locke’s affirmation of the pernicious 
effects of too great inequality of possessions, and probably influenced also by Plato's 
doctrine of the state, laid down in his Code <Ida nature (Amst., 1753) a communistic 
doctrine. Selfishness, le desir d'aroir pyour $oi y which is the source of the claim to 
the possession, of private property, is the source of all controversies, of all barbar¬ 
ism, and of all misfortune. In a similar manner, MaMy (1700-1783), an older brother of 
Condillac, in his work, Dc Id Legisludwn ou Principe? ilt-3, lois, wipes out the boundary 
between legal regulation and spontaneous benevolence. The investigations in political 
economy of the il physiocrats 11 (who gave one-sided prominence to the interests of 
agriculture) Qucsuay (1(507-1771), and others, and o£ Turgot (1727-17S1—who avoided 
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their narrowness, of view* and who wrote a Lciire site h papier monnau\ Reflexions 
$ur la formation ct la distribution dcs Hehatstes (1774), etc., as also of the Abbo Galiani, 
the opponent of the physiocrats, in his Dialogues sur k commerce ties lies (1770), were 
directed more to matters of fact. Monopolies and slavery were combated by the Abb j 
Raynnl m his llt'sL jrftilos. du commerce dcs deux hides. Babceuf, hi the time of the 
Revolution, adopted t.ho doctrine of Morally. Claude Adrien Helvotius (1710-1771), 
on the contrary, in, bis book, Be Vesprit (Paris, 1708), and in Iho posthumous works: 
Be Vhomme^ doses facuUes et de son education [Ixmdres [Amet. ], 1772), and Lee pro - 
gres de la raison dans la recherche du vrai (Load,, 1770), finds in self-love, which 
prompts us to seek pleasure and ward off pain, the only proper motive of human con¬ 
duct, holding that the right guidance of self-love by education and legislation is ad that 
is necessary to bring it hi to harmony with fbo common good. Complete suppression 
of the passions leads to stupidity \ passion fructifies the mind, but needs to be regu¬ 
lated. Ho who secures his own interests in such u manner as not to prejudice, but 
rather to further the interests of others, is the good man. Not the abolition of prop¬ 
erty, but the rendering it possible for every one to acquire property, restriction of the 
exploitation. >T of the labor of some by others, reduction of the hours of daily labor to 
seven or eight, and the extension of culture, arc the true problems for legislation. It 
ia obvious that the requirements which Helvetius makes of the State, arc founded on 
the idea of benevolence, while ho believes individuals to be bound to follow self-inter¬ 
est; his error is in not having appreciated tho gradual progress of man from his limita¬ 
tion to self, as an individual, to higher stages, where he is animated successively with 
the spirit of comparatively restricted and then of larger societies, and is led beyond 
motives of egoistic calculation. The substance of what he proposes is better than the 
grounds on which his proposals rest. Charles Francois do St. Lambert (1716—1803 j 
Cattchisme universe J, 1707) and Yoluey (Constantin Francois do CboasObceuf, 1757-1830; 
Catechism# du titvyen fran$ais t 1703, second edition, entitled, La hi. naturdk ou 
prindpes physiques do la morale, did nits do Vvrganisa t ion d<t VJiomme. et de Vunivers; 
CEuvree compUt& % Paris, 1831, 2d cd,, 1830), aro prominent among those who followed 
Ilelvetius, but modified his principles so as to mako them less extreme, and who em¬ 
phasized the idea of the indissoluble union of the happiness of the individual with the 
happiness of all ; in tho iS Ruina” {Lee Unifies y oil meditations mr ks revolutions des 
empires^ 4th cd., Paris, 1803), Yolney makes a historico-philosophical application of this 
ethics. The French Revolution was viewed by Yoluey as an attempt to realize the 
ideal of the rule of reason. On tho same ideal is based CoudorcePs (1743-1794) phi¬ 
losophy of history {Esqumc (Vim tableau hktorique des pregrh de F esprit ft amain, 1794), 
Jean Baptiste Eobinet (bom at Rennes, 1735, where he died, Jan. 24,1820) sought in 
his principal work, Be ki Nature (4 vels„, Amst., 1701-60; vol. I., iwuvdlc edit. 1 Airmt,, 
1703), ois also in his Considerations philoeopJiiqites de la gredutfan naturcUe des formes de 
fe(re, on des emti* de la nature qui apprmd d faire Vhomme (Amst., 1707), and Paral- 
kks de la condition et dcs facidks de FAomme avee cedes des auLrcs arnmaux, trad, de 
Van gluts (Bouillon, I7G9), to carry out the idea of a gradual development of the forms 
of existence. Robiuct recognizes a single creative cause of nature, but believes it im¬ 
possible to ascribe to it personality without falling into n misleading anthropomor¬ 
phism. Influenced perhaps by Rpbinefs writings, Dorn. Bosch amps, tho Benedictine 
(1719-1774), maintained a modified Sp-inozism in a manuscript written soon after 1770 
(tho main contents have been but recently edited by Emile Beaussire under tba title ; 
Antecedents ds Fheff&Uaniarfie dans la phihwphie f ranqnUi f, Paris, 1805; of. Journal des 
Bavante, 1866, pp. 000 -621), uud Indirectly also in some works of eomOTvkut earlier 
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elate. Descbnmpa teaches that the universe (k (out umversd] Is a real being (un Mre 
qui existc) , and tho basis (la fort d) of which all perceivable things axe modifications 
(nutittees), Deschamps, probably following Bobmet, seeks to overthrow the Kpinozis- 
tic dualism of the attributes thought and extension by a bylozohftic monism. That, in 
which he appears particularly as a predecessor of Hegel, Is Ha assertion, that truth 
includes in itself contradictory elements. 

The systematic chcf-eT&uvre of French Materialism in the eighteenth century was the 
System of Nature of Baron Paul Heinrich Dietrich von He lb nek (bom m 1723 at Ilei- 
delshcim, near Briicksal, in the Palatinate, died Feb. 21, 1780, at Paris), a friend of 
Diderot. The work was entitled : Systems dc la nature ou des lois da mondc physique et 
da -morale moral (Loud. , in reality Amsb. or Leyden, 1770 ; nominally by feu Mira- 
baud [died 17C0], who had been the Secretary of the Academy at Paris ; the same 
translated into German, with notes, Leipsio, 1841)* Holbaetts system combines all those 
elements o£ the empirical doctrine, which till then had been cultivated rather separately 
than together, viz.: materialism (La Mcttries), sensationalism (Condillac s), determin¬ 
ism (which Diderot, too, had admitted), atheism (which this system most openly avows, 
after the example, in part, of the author of the Ltttrc dc 1 hra$yb\tk cl Lcuclppc, , u lit- 
ten in the drat quarter of the eighteenth century, perhaps by the antiquarian Kic. 
Freret, who was bom 1088, and died, while Secretary of the Acad, of Inscriptions, in 

174 Q_and in which religious faith is defined as a confusion of the subjective with the 

objective), and the ethics (Helvetius\ qualified by Holback through the emphasis laid 
by the latter on the joint interest? of all) which was founded on the principle of self- 
love or of self-interest rightly understood, but which agreed substantially, in most 
points, with the doctrine of benevolence. Besides the Systems de la Nature, Holback 
is said to have written anonymously a number of works directed against supernatural- 
istic doctrines, in particular, Leans d Eugenie ou prteereatif centre Us prejupes (1708), 
Exarnen critique sur la vie et ks outrages de SL Paul (1770), Le bon sms ou tikes natu- 
redes opposed aux idee* snrnaturcUc* (1772), La politique naturdle ou discours sur lea 
mis principal du goitwmment (1773), Sgsteme social { 1773), Elements dc la morale urn- 
Tt rsede (1770) L'Uhocrutie on U gouvernetnent fonde sur la morale umxct'sdk (1170). 
(Some other works directed expressly against Christian theology, which have often 
been attributed to Ilolback, were written by other persons, such as Damilaville and 
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liuffon (1707-1788), the naturalist, believed in Naturalism, without openly ana 

unreservedly avowing tins belief. At once following and going beyond Condillac, 
Cob-mis (1757-1808- Rapports du physique ct du moral de Vhomme, 1798-1 * 99 , m the 
Mem de VInstitute then separately in 1802, etc.) cultivated physiology and psychology 
in a materialistic sense. Destutfc de Tracy (17 Element* d'ideology lav., 
1801-15; Commcntaire cur lesprit des lows de Montesquieu, Par., 1S19) Lnronuguu.ro 
(Lecons ekpMbs. ou essai sur lesfaeuttes de Vdmc, Par., 1815-18), and others, song it in 
the first deceuuia of the nineteenth century cither further to develop or to qualify the 
system of Sensationalism, bub found m philosophers devoted bo the Church, and in 
Boyer-Collard and Victor Cousin-who followed partly Descartes and partly Scotch 
and German philosophers— and in the eclectic or spa ritualistic school founded by them, 
opponents, who very considerably limited their influence. (Of. Dam iron. Assai tar 
?histoire dc letpMos. en France au dix-neuwme stick, Paris, 1828.) 


§ 110, Coiitcmporaucously with. the French <l illumination,” imdci itd 
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influence, and in turn influencing it, arose the Skepticism of Hume. 
David Hume (LTil-17TO), philosopher, statesman, and historian, stand¬ 
ing on the ground of the Lorfdan Empiricism, transformed the latter, 
through Ms investigations respecting the origin and application of the 
idea of causality, into a philosophy of Skepticism. II nine finds the 
origin of the conception of cause in habit, which, he says, leads us to 
expect that under similar circumstances one event will be followed by 
another, which we have often seen joined with it, and he limits the 
application of the conception to those eases in which from given facts 
we conclude, according to analogies of experience, to others. Iliuno 
denies, accordingly, the possibility of our knowing the nature and 
mode of the objective connection between causes and effects, and the 
philosophical legitimacy of our attempting to transcend, by means of 
the causal idea, the whole field of experience and to conclude to the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. It was particularly 
the anti-theological consequences of this doctrine which awakened a 
n umber of Scottish philosophers, headed by Thomas Reid, to a vigorous 
polemic against it, a polemic weak in its philosophical principle (the 
appeal to the common sense of men), but which led to numerous, and, 
in many cases, valuable investigations in empirical psychology and 
ethics; the doctrine of these Scotch philosophers was subsequently 
incorporated into the Eclecticism of Cousin and his school In Ger¬ 
many it was chiefly the Skepticism of Hume which incited Immanuel 
Kant to the construction of his Critical philosophy, 

llumq'e Treatise on Human Nature appeared In3 vals^ fit London, also Loud,, 3817’ the earna 

In Garmon, tratulntal by Ludw. Ho Lor. Jakob, Holla, 1790-01. His b*el-talCrtTO philosophical work, Enquiry 
cower niny Hitman Understanding, was first published at Loud,, IMS; in German (translated by Baber), 
Jinnib. and 1 * i5, and (tmuiL by \V, O, Tcnnnniantt), jmblliiliod with an tissny on philosophical nkt-pti* 

cjiiin, by Kail Leash. Heinhotd, Jcuft, 1703; a new translation of the £ 4 mie, by J. II. von Kirohmann, oouati- 
tiite Vol, 13 of tho Eftilo. MbltotAeb, HcTlin, 16C1 tinder the title ol Etiuy/t ami TYeatl&tt &n Satcrc.1 
Subjects, Hume published together, in 1770 ( tho Eesayn Jifcrni, roUttcah flwf Literary —which had first Ap¬ 
peared in 17-13-—■together rclLh. tho Enquiry concerning Human Understanding and the Essays entitled A 
tHmrlatkm ontA* Eanicn*, An Enquiry concerning tint Hrintfpla of Morale (feat publ. Land., 1751), and 
The Natural History of HeligUm (first publ. Lend., 1755) ; this collection has beta repeatedly reprinted. 
After llTUOi n d*»th appeared iHal^te* Concerning Natural Religion by Daolil Hume, with the publication 
of which lie bad charged hh friend Adam Smith; second edition,. Loud., 1770; fn German (by Scbrelfccr), 
t^wjihtr with, U niftinsnio on Atheism by Ernst Plata or, Leipsic, 1781. JEtauu on Suicide and the Immortality 
Of the ittmu ascribed to tAc bite DatM Hume, Land,, 1768; a now edition, Lond;, 1789. Complete editions of 
Id* worit* hftvo been published at Edinb., 1837, 16M, and L*ml„ 1850. BumcV Autobiography (written in 
1770) WIM ptibljby Adam Smith, Lend., 1777 ; tho same in Latin, 1787; of him treat J. H. Burton, L{f» 
find Correspondence of />. II,, Edipb,, IMS; Fertcrieln, Humfe Letkm t tnct TPlrtttt, in Tier fjcdanle, Y<te. 

I\ . and V r , Berlin, 3 6(13 aud ltfi-1; F. Papillon, Daciti Hume, prfcvr&eur fAunuete Comte, Ynrtaflle*, 18C8. 

Bora at Edinburgh on thc20fch day of April, 1711, Humo lived from 1731 to 1737 in 
France. At Paris tho supposed miracles, wrought particularly at tho grave of tho 
AbU Paris, in tho Cemetery of fit. Mctlard, for the pcAfeCCutcd Jan^cnists, weto thea 
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exciting general interest, anti gave occasion to disinterested thinkers for psychological 
investigations respecting the genesis o£ the belief in miracles. That this was true in 
Hume's case is affirmed by himself in his essay on miracles. (Similarly the pretended 
miracles of animal magnetism incited David Friederich, Strauss, while yet quite young, 
to psychological speculations,} Dining his sojourn in France Hume wrote his first 
philosophical work: A Treatise on Human Nature, being an Attempt to introduce the 
Hcpcrimmlul Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects, which work he published after 
yis return to England at London, 1739—10, It received, however, little notice, A 
more favorable reception was given to the Essays Moral, Political, and Literanj, pub- 
lfelicd at Edinburghj in lii43. In the year Ii-1G IIuiuc is said to have applied in vain 
for a professorship of moral philosophy at Edinburgh. Not long afterwards (1747) 
Hume accompanied General St, Clair, as secretary, on a military embassy to the 
Courts of Vienna and Turin; at Turin Hume revised his work on Human Nature and 
divided it into several separate treatises ; of these the most important is the Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding (London, 1748). In the year 1749 Hume journeyed 
back to Scotland* In the year 1731 he published an Enquiry concerning the Frincipk# 
of Morals. IDs Political Discourse (Edmb., 1753, £d ed. id., 1733) were received with 
much applause. A position as librarian, which he commenced to fill at Edinburgh m 
lT32 a and through which a mass of literary sources were made easily accessible to him, 
was the occasion of his writing the History of England, the first volume of which up* 
pcared in 1734, the fifth in 1703. In the year 1735 appeared his Natural Jlistcoy of 
Jtdigien, which drew upon him the enmity of many* Hume accompanied as secre¬ 
tary, in 1703, the Earl of Hertford on his embassy to Versailles for the conclusion of 
peace. At Paris Ilumo met with a brilliant reception* Returning to England (17GG) he 
was accompanied by Rousseau, whose friend he had become ; hut ho was soon re* 
warded with ingratitude by Rousseau, to whom the sense of dependence was intol¬ 
erable, and who thought himself injured by Hume, especially hi certain public 
utterances- which he erroneously ascribed to Hume. As Under-Secretary of State in 
the Foreign Office (at the head of which General Conway stood) Hume conducted in 
17G7-G8 the diplomatic correspondence of England. From 1760 Hume lived in retire¬ 
ment at Edinburgh until hie death, on the 35th of August, 177G. 

In his principal philosophical work, the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
after announcing aa his purpose, not a mere exhortation to virtue, but a thorough¬ 
going examination of the powers of man and of the limits of our knowledge—hence, 
not a merely popular, but a scientific philosophic investigation, in which, nevertheless, 
he proposes, as far aa possible, to combine exactness with clearness—Hume proceeds 
first to inquire into the origin of ideas. He distinguishes between impressions and 
ideas or thoughts ; under the former he understands the lively sensations which we 
have when we hear, see, feel, or love, hate, desire, will, and under the latter, the less 
lively ideas of memory' or imagination, of which wc become conscious when wo reflect 
on any impression. The creative power of thought extends no further than to the 
faculty of combining, transposing, augmenting, or diminishing the material furnished 
by the senses and by experience. All the materials of thought arc given us through 
external or internal experience; only their combination is the work of the under¬ 
standing or the will. All our ideas are copies of perceptions. The idea of God fur¬ 
nishes no exception to this rule ; the mind obtains that idea by magnifying the human 
attributes of wisdom and goodness beyond all limits. The joining of different ideas 
*. ith each other depends on the three principles of association : similarity, union in 
space and time, and cause and cilecL 


flUME'd SKEPTICISM AND ITS 0IT0NENT3. 

AU pnbjecta of human reason or inquiry can ho divided into two dosses * relations 
of ideas, and facts. To the first class belong; the propositions of geometry, arilh- 
metie, and algebra, and, in general, all judgments the evidence of which is founded 
oil intuition or demonstration. All propositions of this hind arc discovered, by tho 
sole agency of the faculty of thought; they are altogether independent of reality. 
Even though no circle or trianglu existed in nature, the statements of geometry would 
still l>o true.* But propositions which relate to matters of objective fact have 
neither the same degree nor the same hind of evidence. The truth or falsity of such 
propositions is not demonstrable by ideas alone; for if it were so the supposition of 
the contrary must involve a contradiction, which is not the case. All reasoning about 
facta appears to be founded on the relation of cause and effect. It is presupposed 
that there is a causal connection between the present fact and that which is inferred 
from it, so that the ono is the cause of tho other, or both are co-ordinate effects of 
the same cause. If, therefore, wo would obtain a satisfactory insight into the nature 
of the certainty of inferred facts, we must inquire in what manner wo obtain the 
knowledge of cause and effect* 

^Vc acquire, says Hume, the knowledge of the causal nexus in no cose by d priori 
inferences, but solely through experience, which shows us certain objects connected ac¬ 
cording to a constant rule. The effect is entirely different from the cause, and cun, con¬ 
sequently, not he discovered in the idea of the latter, nor learned inferentially by the 
understanding without tho aid of experience. A stono or piece of metal loft hi the 
air without support falls at once to the ground* Thus, experience teaches us. But 
can we possibly discover by d priori reasonings the least ground for supposing that the 
stone or metal might not as well move upwards as towards the centre of the earth ? 
Still less, than the nature of the effect, can the imdcrstiuiding know d pri/jri the 
accessary invariable connection between cause and effect It follows, hence, that the 
highest end of human knowledge consists in summing up the empirically discovered 
Causes of natural phenomena, and arranging the multitude of particular effects under 
a few general causes. But our pains are lost if we attempt to ascertain the causes of 
these general causes* The ultimata grounds of things are utterly inaccessible to the 
curiosity and investigation of man. Elasticity, gravity, the cohesion of parts, and tho 
communication of motion by impulsion, are probably tho most general causes to which 
we can trace back the phenomena of nature ; but even thus our ignorance of nature is 
only removed a few degrees further backwards, The bko la. true in reference to 
moral philosophy and the science of knowledge. Geometry, great as is her well-de¬ 
served renown in respect of the conclusivencss and rigor of her demonstrations, can 
yet not help ns to the knowledge of the ultimate causes in nature ; for her only use Is 
in the discovery and application of natural laws j but these laws themselves must be 
known through experience* 

i 

* This opinion of IJnmo is only an nAvo-tlon ► ^ hns dpmonBfcratcd nothin#;. It l» IcnnDo only on fclie 
CXlrcmtOy qnattjfflmblfl bypotof Ihu muro subjectivity of k-prace, which hypo the.ii.*, indeed, Jlumcr, by 
idwllshlng tlio dSHtUactSon mud® by Loekc hcrLwcon primitive and Ecctmdary tiimtlLlc-:* and,, Inter iiml more 
decfilixlly, Knut adapted, but which id by no mefeiiB tuxcswil; tnu^ junl, even Mipp iany it to Iks true, door 
not furnish a rcnl explanathm of apOdJctJctU knowledge. Fun JfCOOHfrj contains no praposdtfon wllEch 
afnima the oxlutcnoc Of u circle or trfttngto fa isiilnro* but only proportions which, assuming Hie Oii'itcnco of 
lht> thingw denoted by tho subjects of the propadtiuut ftfllrm tho necessary connection between Lho.-kJ 
jwt* riri l tho iirfr-ortoil predicate*. But this anmeotkn li afllrmcd pm pn objective and real ono* and not n-j 
inertly cxl&ttnK between onr Ideas, whence, la applied geometry, every circle, triangle* tender, cone, etc., 
whJch can exist in tho nphero of objective reality, La recognized as pot^.;iiijg tlw predicatei demonstrated In 
pure gixuuetry. 
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IVhca wc perceive similar sensible qualities, we expect from them effects eimlLir to 
those we Lave already experienced as arising from them. But it may further he 
asked, on what this expectation is founded. Were it, by any means, EUpposable that 
the course of nature might change, and that the past would furnish no xuio for tlie 
future, then all experience would he useless, and no more inferences could be drawn 
from it. The principle which determines all our expectations of similar effects is 
not any knowledge of the hidden force, through which the one thing brings another 
into being—for no such force can we observe, whether without or within us - but this 
principle is habit; the mind is led by habit, on the repetition of similar instances, to 
expect, with the appearance of the one event, the ordinary accompanying event, and 
to believe that it will really take place. This connection of events, which we feel in 
t he mind, this habitual transition from one object to its customary accompaniment! is 
the sensation or impression from which we form the conception of a force or neces¬ 
sary connection. When successive phenomena arc continually perceived to be con¬ 
nected, wojkt'i the accustomed connection of ideas, which feeling wo transfer to ths 
subjects of the perceived phenomena, just as, in general, wo are wont to ascribe to 
external objects the sensations which are occasioned hi us by thorn.* 

11 nmols philosophical significance is connected principally with his speculations con¬ 
cerning causality. His skepticism is founded on the assertion, that the causal idea, 
owing to its origin in habit, admits of use only within the field of experience; to rea¬ 
son from data given empirically to that which is transcendent (or lies beyond the 
hole range of experience), like God and immortality, appears to Ilumc unlawful. To 
this is to be added that Hume, particularly in his earliest treatise, expresses an equally 
negative judgment concerning the idea of substance; the J, he argues, is a complex of 
ideas, for which wo Jiavc no right to posit a single substratum or underlying substance. 
Ilume's ethical principle is the feeling of the happiness and misery of man. The moral 
judgment is baaed on the satisfaction or disapprobation which an action excites in him 
who Witnesses it. Owing to the natural sympathy of man for his fellows, an action 
performed in the interest of the common welfare calls forth approbation, and one of 
an opposite nature, disapprobation. 

* Correctly nil Jlmne hero describes the commencement or cxitcrlmcntol reasoning in animals and men, 
un Icfj signally Inis he failed to appreciate anil explain the prtjw^ of the saulC, the deviation of the habit of 
naively objectifying the subjective cniTCHt of ideas and the gradual rise of the mind to knowledge which b 
objectively truo. Tko animal tvMcIi walks into the winrc, the loere practitioner who only follows a row 
tine, Ond in cxtraotxlijflary cases falls into mifforttmc, through Ij is adherence to his ordinary methods 
furnish In ft jinccs of that phenomenon, which is p^chologfcaJly explained by Kamo; but It Sa only supple- 
rocntorily (ill a note PMbSKltlenlly added), amt then not without a Certain degree of iiiOChhistency. that i III mo 
llM attempted to show how those series of inferences tiro accomplished by which man is enabled to out-wit 
the animal, Or the thinker to avoid the errors of the mere practitioner. More comprehensive Ern.hKitOt'lS may 
lead to more general principles, which furnish the major premises for deductive conclusions, whereby the cor¬ 
rectness oJ the resul ts of less comprehensive? inductions arc either confirmed and made certain, or disproved ; 
hut In prcjxHt5 0 n US tl)c r_-x pi ■datum s thus corrected are found in more and more universal agreement with reality, 
the conception of force, wliich arises from OUT reflecting Oil the sense of effort and an oqr w illing - jiowcr hi 
general, and the conception of causality, reposing on that of force, ccquln objective validity, and the rules, 
which were not without exceptions, arc; transformed into laws valid without exception. Homo himself,, when 
ho says, “the factor, on which the effect depends, is often involved in the midst of cxtmneotte mid external 
circumFtanee*; tho separation of them often requires great attend on, exactness, and penetration," oekcowl- 
ed^t'S although. only by implication, tho existence of un objective basis oE the causal idea. J’ujthcnnOre, habit 
itself stands within the £p hero of the (psychical) causa! nexus, and henw implies tho objectivity of the causal 
relation. In order to vindicate for the idea of causality an objective validity, Kant pronounced it an d priori 
concept Ion, just as ho conceived sjmeo ami time Ofi A priori inhudioi]^ whereby, however, the only objectivity 
which ciifi with full propriety be so called fdiktinjjnishcd by Kant os the Fi transccudenLil 11 froni the ' 1 empiri¬ 
cal ■'), is given «p k SCO below, j| 135, 
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The Scottish philosophers, Thomas Reid (1 710-90; Inquiry into the Unman, Mind 
07i the Principle of Common Sense, London, 1708, etc. ; On the Intellectual Powers of 
.Mm, Edinb., ITS 3 ; On the Act ice Powetw of Man, Edinb., 1788—the two latter works 
often printed together as Essays on the Powers of {he Human Mind; It m-A *, cd. by 
Dugidd Stewart, Edinb., 1804, ed. by Ham ilton, *&♦, 1827, etc.; cf. Reid and the Ph 
U&ophy of Common Sense, a paper written in 1847 by J. F. I err ter and included in his 
Lectures ed, by Grant and Luskmgton, London, 1800, Vol. II., pp. 407-459), James 
Beattie (1735-1803; Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth in Opposition to 
Sophistry and Scepticism,^ Edinb., 1770, etc.), and James Oswald (Appeal to Common 
Seme t'ti behalf of P&igion, Edinb., 1700-72), were not able, by their recourse to the 
principle of 11 common sense, 1 * truly to refute and vanquish Hume's skeptical doctrine. 
Their doctrines, modified in a measure by independent psychological investigations, 
were taken up by later Scotch philosophers, such as Dugald Stewart (1753-1823; Ele¬ 
ments of the Philosophy of Human Mind, Edinb., 1792-1837, eta, Lond*, 1893, 1SC7 ; 
Gut lints of Moral Philosophy, 1733 [with critical notes by J. McCosh, London, 1863], 
etc.; Philos. Wbrk$ : cd. by Hamilton, 10 vois*, Edinb., 1854458), Them. Drown (1778- 
1830 ; to be distinguished from Peter Brown, Bishop of Cork, who died in 1735, and 
was a sensationalist in philosophy, but orthodox in theology ; Thom. Crown, /net it ns 
on the Philos, of Human Mind, 1820, 19th ed., Loud., 1850; Lecture* on Ethics , ib^ 
1850), Javhoa Mackintosh (170-4-1833; Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
chiejly during the 1 1th and 18774 Centuries, in the Encyrktp. Brit. , also separately, Loud., 
1830, Edinb., 1836 ; 3d cd., with preface. by5V\WhcwoU, London, 1S63 [unwed., 1872] ; 
the same in French by II. Foret, Paris. 1834), and others* 


THIRD DIYISIOH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHY m ITS MOST RECENT PERIOD, OH CRITICISM AND SPECULATION 

FROM THE TIME OF KANT. 

§ 120. The Third Division of tlie history of Modern Philosophy 
begins with Kant's critique of human reason. The object of this 
critique is to establish by an examination of the origin, extent, and 
limits of human knowledge the distinction between phenomena—whose 
substance is given ns through impressions on the senses, but whose 
form is a purely subjective product of flic mind itself—and real tilings 
or * i things-int-themselves” which exist out of relation to time,space, or 
causality. Its result, on the one hand; la to vindicate for empirical in¬ 
vestigation complete independence in the sphere of phenomena, while, 
on the other hand, it recognizes els existing, in addition to the realm of 
objects of experience, a realm of freedom, open, according to Kant, 
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<mly to the moral consciousness, but, according to some of bis succes¬ 
sors iv In, expanded Kant’s principle of the autonomy of the mind 
to the speculative reason also. In Kant’s doctrine of the world of 
phenomena, the subjective origin, which he assigns to the forms of 
knowledge, constitutes a (subjective-) idealistic element, while the as¬ 
sumption that the material of thought is given f rom without, is a 
realistic one. In his doctrine of tilings in themselves, the function 
ascribed to these things, of affecting our senses, is a realistic element 
while the freedom claimed for them is an idealistie one. The dualism 
of these idealistic and realistic elements, which arc placed by Kant 
withont mediation, side by side, and which are by no means (not even 
in the Critique of the Judging Faculty) combined in perfect harmony 
could not but occasion the attempt to build up, in a twofold manner 
a consequent and in all parts harmonious system of the whole of phi¬ 
losophy either, namely, by sacrificing the realistic postulates of Kant in 
a\or of bis idealistic teachings, or, conversely, by giving up, or at 
least, very considerably modifying, the latter in favor of the former 
Hie former alternative was chosen by Fichte, and the latter by Her- 
Lmrt. subjective idealism formed the point of departure for 

Sehellmg’e prevailingly objective idealism, and the latter served a 
similar purpose for Hegel's absolute idealism- Others (amo^ whom 
Sehleiermaeher may be numbered) sought to effect the harmonious 
mi ion of the idealistic and realistic elements in a doctrine of Idcal- 
licalism. In the period embraced in this division, the relation of phi¬ 
losophy to positive investigation, both natural and historical, to poetry, 
to political conditions, and to religious life, and, in short, to the gen - 
citil development of human culture, changes with the varying force of 
the motives to philosophical development inherent ill the changing 
Btatc of philosophy Itself; in the first decades philosophy exerts a de* 
terminmg influence on these other sides of intellectual life, while in 
the subsequent period, when the general interest is less turned towards 
philosophy, philosophy experiences more their infl uence- 


The illustration and demonstration of these introductory statements can only be 
sooumplLsbed in the course of the following exposition?; before the presentation of the 
systems to which reference has been made, tho attempt to fu rnish euch illustration and 
demonstration would involve too great abstractness, and might easily lead to wrong 
judgments. Only to one thing may it here ho allowed sofam to direct attention, namely, 
to the fact that the innermost soul of the: whole process of development in modern 
philosophy in noi a i lore immanent dialectic of ..-pQenMivG principles, but is rather the 
struggle between religions convictions, handed down from the past and deeply rooted 
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in tlio modem mind and heart* and the scientific result of modem investigations in 
die fields of nature and mind, together rntli the attempt to reconcile both. While 
Eogrnatism had believed in the possibility of combining,, in one complete system of 
philosophy* fundamental theological principles with the doctrines of natural science, 
while Empiricism had excluded the affirmations of religion from the field of science— 
whether with a view to asserting for them another province or to denying them alto¬ 
gether—and while Skepticism had doubted the possibility of solving tlio problems in 
question, Kant (who correctly grasped the vital point in the philosophical inquiries of 
the period immediately preceding his Own) opened up* by bis Criticism, a new path, 
denying* as a result of his speculations concerning the Limits of the knowledge attainable 
by human reason* the dogm&tio postulate of attainable harmony* adopting the Empiri¬ 
cists limitation of scientific knowledge, but in an essentially altered sense (namely, by 
restricting such knowledge to the sphere of pb one menu alone), and at once appropriat¬ 
ing the results of Skepticism and (through his doctrine of a sphere of absolute reality, 
within which man could attain to moral certainty) overstepping them. The later de¬ 
velopments in philosophy were, in a certain sense, modified renewals of earlier systems, 
Under the influence and, in part, on the ground of Kantism. 

’Works especial! j* rt-laiing to modem ivliilofoplay, beriming with Kruit, are the following (with which arc 
to bo compared the parti treating of the name subject in the more Rcn^nd works citot above, VoL X,, 6 i> 
am! Yo!. JI h , §1): 

Karl Ludw. Michelet, GescUcMe dor fasten /System* dor Philosophic in Deutschland ton Kant bte iDgci, 
2 VuLhl , Berlin, 1S17-38, on cl EnfwfclMutig&ffceCMeMt de? nguegtm deuUcben Pldlosophte, Berlin, 1S-13. 

Heinr, Her. Chalybin.s Ilitit&r. Entvcicklung dor speculatfoen Philosophic fn Deutschland tort Kant bio 
Hegep Dresden, 1537, 5th ed., 1SG0. [ErtfrlUh tmiitlution from 4th c<h by Alfred Talk, Tendon, 155-1,— Tr,] 

Pricdr. Karl Blodcnnami, Die tteuische PhilosopMe van ivaat bin an/voter* Togo, LoSp&io, 1812-13. 

A. Ott, UDjel d la phftnmpMe allemande, ou crjww <l emnten critique Oes prindpaux de la 

pMtourphle altemantlo depu is Kant !* far is, 1S-13. 

A. S. Willm, Histoire ite la phttoMaphte alkmfintf* depute Kuntjus^u'd ZTigel, Pari-!, 1SIG-I9. 

Ij. Woo^uter, tvr Ic mouvemeni p!tilo$ophiquc tie. f.-l Ucmapne depute hunt juegtt <1 no.y 

Bnuscla, Ghent, ami Delpa., IS52. 

C. FartLiftc, Genettedi* GcstJticMe dor Pfttlosop&ie Sett Kant, Ldprie, 1532- 

il. Ritter, FerjircA et tr Yorstd-ndigung ilbor die ncu&tc deutKhe Philoxophte sett Kant, in the AHtfttn* 
JfoiudAte/i rift JHr Witt. u. Lm., and at*o published separately* Bmnswick, 1653. 

C, Wclgdt, Zur Grgschtctii* tier neutron Philosophic, IIriniburj_', 1851-55. 

Carl Henn. Kirchncr, Dio upeculattven Systems sc it Kant und cite phtlmophischc Aitfga&e dor Crycn- 

Le-lp-sk, 1800 , 

A. Fqnchcr do Carcll, JT&oel el Schopenhauer, etudes eur la philo sophie altentande depute Kctrti jusqu'ti 
tto&Jovrs, I'arli^, 1SU3, 

Ad. Drechwlcr, ChartdtUrtetik dor pMiosophteehon System^ teti Kant, Dresden, 1803. 

O. Liebcnann, Kunt und die Eptgoncn, SLuUyact, I8G5. 

§ 121. Immanuel ICaut was bom on the 22d day of April, 1721, at 
Kbnigsberg, in Eastern Prussia, where he died, February 12, IS04. 
He received his education and taught as a University-Professor in his 
native city. On Kant’s earliest philosophical opinions the philosophy 
of Wolff and the physics of Newton exerted a controlling influence; 
it was only in a later period, beginning with 1709, that he developed 
the critical philosophy which Is set forth in his principal works. Of 
the works of Kant belonging to the period preceding the eritic&l phi¬ 
losophy, the most important is the Ventral History oj A at are and 
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Theory of the ITeavens, H is principal works of the critical period arc 
ihe Critique of the Pure Reason, which was first published in 1781. 
and again, in revised form, in 1787, the Critique of the Practical 
Reason, published in 1788, and the Critique of the Faculty of Judg¬ 
ment written in 1790. The Metaphysical Principles of Ifatwral Sci¬ 
ence (1780), the Eeligion within the Limits of ihe Mere Reason (1703), 
and other smaller works contain the application of the principles of 
the critical philosophy to particular departments of philosophical 
inquiry. In investigation and teaching, as well as in his external life, 
Kant constantly gave evidence of strict conscientiousness and unre¬ 
mitting loyalty to duty. 


Worts on Eant '5 life and diameter nre Ihe following: Ludwig Erast BmtmtM, narsteltung da 1taunt 
und Characters Kants, Kdntgsbcrg, 1604 fa biography drawn np in 1T0S, then revised by Kant himself, com* 
p\cuq and published by the author after Kant's death, and containing much valuable information, (specially 
on Kaoflfs family and early life), ltcinhold Bernhard Jadinmnn, Immanuel Sant, in Ifri&tn an of ray 3 
/•reitnd % Kiluigsbcrff, 1S0-1 {a portraiture of Kant'n character, founded on knowledge acquired in person ei! 
Intercourse with Knnt in 3T^-i-91 s preceded by a biographical sketch), Ehregott A&drena Chrfetoph Wa*ian£kl 
ICuni (n taaen L&tntfahren, Koin^berg, 1601 (n faithful account of the gradual decay of Knct^mcu- 

tel und bodily powers), Theodor Rink, A/utchtm am E Kants Lchen, Kduigvftcrg. 1805, F. Boutcrwck, /. 
muit^ namburg, 1S03, and others, especially FrWr. Willi. Schubert, /mm. Kant's Staffmphte, tn Ennifa 
WerM t «L by Itosonkmnz And Schubert, YoL XI., Part L\ Lcipde. 1&12 (mnrnling up what bad been w ritten 
Liefoio and adding to it much new matter). Further additions to the game Eubject have been made In Chi'. 
Friedr. Reuech is Irani mod seine Tischgmossen tras drm Kdctdass da JiMatten derscOtn frrff HM separately, 
from the KcuePrett&s. ProeirmaM,, \ ol. YT. S Nos, d and 5, Kunigsberv, 1S-1&), and in Kanitana, Beitrilgc 
iu Tmm. jfanfx Zthi-n WIKI Schriftcn, ed. by Had. Tteicke (from the N. Pr. Ifori) 1.1 till- Hi a ftor ) T KdnirdKTg, 
1800; the latter work contains a discourse on Kant delivered by Prof case r Wald, Councillor of the Consistory, 
in the year I8dj. together with the notices on which thomcM was bayed, and also, En particular, many vaEu- 
nble remarks by Professor Kraus, the intimate friend of Kant, as also a few addenda to Kant’s writings. 
From these sources the later writers of Kant’s life (among whom KunO Fischer—author of Kant* Ltbsn tmd 
die Grtindiagen seiner Lehrs, dycf YorlrSge, Mannheim, 1860. also Gcsch, dci'tusueren Ph., Yol. III., Mann- 
hciin sincl HeidelbeiJ?, 1&G0, pp, 43-110, Sd ed, th r , 1800—deserves iliirfcmgwiEhed mention) have drawn. 

Two complete editions of Kmit’y works have been published : /rtmtmucl Sants TfCrA'ft, edited by (?. 
Iliirtcnstem, ID Tols., Lcipslc (Modes and Bounuwn), lSdS-dlfl, and /. Kant’s siimmtl ricfie TiVri-c, edited by 
Kart Itoscnkranz and Fiiedr. Wilh. Schubert. T.elpsic (Leap, Voss), J$3$—13, in 13 vcturaes, the last of which 
Contains the “History of the Kantian PhLIosojjhy, 11 by K. Roschkranz. Hartecstoin’i? edition it; in part the 
more accurate one; the edition of Ros. and Sch. is more elegant and richer In material and in suggestive 
Tecfiarfcs. The general arrangement in both fs systematic In H.'a edition the logical and metnphy. 
final works arc followed flnst by the works on the practical reason and the faculty of judgment, jind tbesc by 
the works OH natural ptiilosophy, while ill Ro-S. and StliO. the order In: Logie (including Metaphysics), Natu¬ 
ral Philosophy, and Philosophy of Mind. The latter arrangement is better adapted for easy over sight; hut 
fop preferable U the chronological arrangement of the whole (excepting only the letters, am|, jto^ibly, a Jew 
minor works), which gives the reader a view of Kant’s philosophical development. Hue arrangement it 
adopted in JJartevisteiiL’s new’ edition of Kant’s works; /. KonCs $tXmmtUch& WcrXfj in cfiMM-I. L>ihcn- 
fotffe^ S volt?., Lcips. (JjGf>p r Voss), 1SC7-63. 

[Kant's Ensaw and Treatises, 5 vek, London, 176*5. Contents of Tot. T, : (I) An Answer to (H Ques¬ 
tion. TFfittf is Enlightening f (3) 77te GroumlttorX of ths MetapA&stcaqf Morals. (3) TJtn Foist SnhtttVj ej 
the four StfliCffLitic Figures ESIIICM, (■!) On tin J Popular 1 Sar/ing, ^ Thai may be trzii in Them'??, buidots HOi 
hahl good in tits Praz&p (5) The Tnjustioe f.<f C*mntsrfdtfn&Bfrtifc*. (6) EUrnat Psoas. (7) Ttre Con}ecfuro. 
Pcffhminff ff tint Iftitory of 3ianXuul. (S) J u Inquiry concerning tea Perspicuity of the Principles oj 
yntura! Theology and of l/orals. (9) IF %dt Mlii Ll To orient one's seif in thinking f* (I0> jin idea of 
an Universal History in fl CoSmopolttleal View* Con ten Ls of VoL II.; (1) ObsctTaiiom on the Puling f)j 
the Be fin tfttl and Sublime. (3) Something on ihe Influence of the Moon on the Temperature of the Air. (3 
History flucf PTiysioyraplty of (he most Ztcmarhablc Cases of the Earthquake, zchlch, towards the end of 175“, 
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shook a Great Pari etf the Earth, ( I) On the l'oJcanoes In the Jiton. (K) Of a Gentle Tone lately assumed in 
I'hiloSQphif. (fi) On the Failure of all (fit Philos. AYwjci in the Thcodlcee, (7) The only possible Argument 
for the Demonstration of the Existence of GchL (S) Petition within the Sphere of Naked Reason, f9) The 
E-'id if All Thing#. 

MckiphyelctU Wort# of the celebrated Immanuel Kant, translated from the Germain With a Sketch of 
his Hfe ami ITHftapa; by John Richardson, many years a student if the Kantian. Philosophy, Containing: 
1. Logic. 3. Prolegomena to Future Metaphysics, & Inquiry into the Proofs for the Evidence of God, 
ami into the Theodicy.” London, 1S8& No. fi, in Ihr! contents of tlm volume, Is a conglomerate of extract* 
from vnriotta writings of Kant's, although the fact of its Ijoins each n conplomcrate is not Indicated by the 
tnin^lator, His procccdbi; ill this Hint lor is In s?o far uncritical and unfair, ns lie combines with extracts fruia 
Kant's Critique other extracts from a work (On the Only Possible Proof for the Eftttstejice of God) bolotij^u^ 
to the pre-eritLiakl iToriotl in Kent's development. 

Theory of Petition, tmiin], by J„ VT. Btanplc, 18&S, Knot's u Criilck of Pure Demon, translated" and 
M irf/fi note* and explanation of terms by Francis HeytsOod," London t Pickering, 1st etl,, 15SS, 2d «l„ 1818, 
Ry the- Knmc author: "■ An Analysis of Kanls Cruick,” etc., Hk, l&M. Critique of Pure Demon, traueliilcxi 
by 1L D. Mtiklciohn, London, Bohn, 1655, 

Oilier English translations of Kant's works, trnil works in Kdglkh on leant, arc mentioned by ttie author 
at the end*! this, and in the literature of the following paragiajilh,— Tr.] 

The Cant family is of Scotch descent, Johnim Georg Cant followed at Konigs- 
berg the pad filer's trade, Tho fourth child by his marriage with Anna Regina Reuter 
W m Immanuel, who was born on the 22d of April, 1734, and who, in order to prevent 
the mispronunciation of bis name as Zcmt [Anglic^ ; Tsaut}, wrote it Jfiant. One of 
his brothers, Johann Heinrich (1733-1S0Q), became a theologian; of throe sistcra, the 
youngest survived her brother Immanuel. Six other children died while young. 
Kant received a strict religious education, in the spirit of the then widely-extended 
Pietism, whose principal light was Frans Albert Schulz (died 1703). Schulz became, 
in 1731, pastor of the Altstadt Church and Consistorial Councillor, and in 1733 also 
an Ordinary Professor of Theology at tho University, and in 1733 Director of the 
Collegium Fridericiauum. From Easter in 1733 till Michaelmas in 1740, Kant studied 
at the Collegium Fridericiamim in preparation for the University. Among his teach¬ 
ers Kant prized especially {in addition to Fr, Alb, Schulz) Job. Friedr. Heydenreieh, 
the instructor in Lathi; among his school-fellows, the most noteworthy was David 
ltulmkcu (who left the Gymnasium at Easter, m 1741), subsequently Professor of 
Philology at Leyden, who says in a letter to Kant, dated March 10, 1771, speaking of 
the time when they were at the Gymnasium : tctrica Ufa quitJcm- tied utlU ftcc ptrni- 
Unda fanatiem'uiTi ditciplimh continchaTnitT, and adds, that even then all cherished the 
greatest expectations concerning Kant. Kant was at this time especially devoted to 
the Roman classics, which ho read with zeal, and was able to express himself well in 
Latin. At the University of Kunig&bcrg, which he entered at Michaelmas in 1740, 
Kant studied philosophy, mathematics, and theology. He heard with special interest 
the lectures of Martin Rnutzon, Professor Extraordinariiia, on mathematics and phi¬ 
losophy, and familiarized himself particularly with the ideas of Newton; ho hoard also 
lectures on physics by Professor Teske, nnd philosophical lectures by other professors 
(who, however, acquired but little influence over him), and lectures on dogmatics by 
Franz Albert Schulz, who found means to combine tho philosophy of Wolff with his 
own pletistio convictions. After the completion of his studies at tlio University, Kant 
fklied, in tho years 1710-55, positions as private tutor, iirst in tho family of Andersch, a 
reformed pastor, near Onmbinnen, then in the family of Yon Ilulgcn, the proprietor of 
a manor at Arcnsdorf near Mohrungcn, and finally in the family of Count Kayserli/ig 
at Rail tout erg. Ho then qualified himself by the usual disputation to lecture at tho 
University of Komgsberg, anti opened with tho winter Homester of 1753 his lectures on 
mathematics and physics, logic, metaphysics, morals, and philosophical encyclopedia; 
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Ju, commenced rJso, in 176., to fcctnro on physical geography, and in 1?80 on natural 
tbeoIcOT end nnthicpology. In April, 17SS, ho sought to obtain the position of pro- 
fo»or ortraordmanns of mathematics and philosophy, a position made vacant by the 
early death of Knutzen; bnthis application was unsuccessful, because the government 
had resolved to discontinue the extraordinary professoiships-a resolution which 
conceived m view of impending war, effected what were in comparison extremely 
tn ling savings by means of introspecting severity toward unprovided teachers The 
ordmai-y professorship of logic and metaphysics, which became vacant in the year 
1758, was given by the Russian Governor then in office to Buck, a Docent of mathc 
matira and philosophy, of longer standing than Kant; it was not till twelve years later 
in , <0 that ICaut was advanced to the same position, while Buck received the 
ordinaryprofessorship of mathematics. In 1700 4 position was given to the “talented, 
cm , ly his learned works, distinguished Magister Kant,” as Sub-Librarian iu the 
hbraiy of the Royal Castle, with a salary of 02 thalers, which position he relinquished 

111 7r t, C 7 U t0 HaIle ™ d , ofller offcra of positions were rejected by Kant. He 
taught until (lie autumn of 1797, when tho increasing infirmities of aim led hi™ to 
give up lecturing. As an academical instructor he sought rather to excite his auditors 
to think for themselves, than to communicate to them results j his lectures were an 
expression of the processes of his own thinking. Kant's hearers prized him for Ilia 
recommendation of " simplicity in thought and naturalness in life,” and because he 
himself practised upon his own recommendations (sec Reinhold Lens, in a poem ad- 
dressed to Kant on the occasion of his entering upon his professorial duties, Aug. 21st 
I - - 0 T communicated by Iteicko in the AUpr. MmtateseJir.^ i\\ 7, 1SG7) 

Kant took a lively interest in the political events of his lime; his opinions were 
those of a consistent liberalise lie sympathized with tho Americans in their War of 
Independence, and with the French in their Revolution, winch promised to realize the 
idea of political freedom, just as, in his theory of education, he approved the principles 
oE Rousseau. Soys Kant (in the Posthumous Fragments, Werke, Ycl. XI., Part J, p 
3.33 seq.) : s4 Nothin" con be more terrible than that the notions of one man should' ho 
subject to the will of another. Hence no dread con be more natural than that of serri- 
ludo. For a similar reason the child cries and becomes exasperated when ho is called 
to do that which others will that he shall do, without having tried tq enlist his sympa¬ 
thies for the work, and lie desires only that he may soon be a man, that ho may do as 
he lilies. ? Even with us, every man is held contemptible who occupies a very suber- 
diuate position. -—lo treat every man as an end in himself, not as a mere means, is a 
fundamental requirement of the Kantian ethics. But Kant desired human independence 
essentially in the interest of self-determination according to the spirit of the moral law 
Cf. Schubert, Kant utuI seine Stdlimg zur PolitiJc^ in Raumer’s Hist. Ta&cJi 9 nbueh 1 1839, 

P- '^ Jcj where in particular the great power of tho conservative, monarchical spirit 
iu Kant, in spite of nil his liberalism, is demonstrated. 

Characteristic of Kant’s spirit is the following confession in a letter to Moses Mon 
delssohn, dated April S, 17(H3 : 11 Whatever faults there may be, which the most stead¬ 
fast resolution is impotent at all times folly to avoid, I am sore that I shall never bcconnj 
inconstant and guilty of changing my appearances with each change in the world abound 
me, after having learned through tho greatest part of my life to do without and to 
despise the most of those things which usually corrupt the character; and therefore the 
loss of that eel [-approval, which brings from the consciousness of an unfeigned spirit,, 
would be the greatest evil that could possibly—but surely never will—befall mo. I 
think j indeed, many Hungs, with the dearest possible conviction of their truth, which I 
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skull novel' havo tho courage to say \ but never shall I say anything which I do not 

thinks 

Intimate friendship bound Kant to the Englishman Green (died 1784). who resem¬ 
bled him in love of independence and m conscientious punctuality; and to Motheeby, a 
merchant, RuUumii, a bank-director, and ^Vobser, the lie ad-ranger at Modittcn (near 
Kouigsberg), in whoso house ho occasionally passed Lis vacations, and where, in par¬ 
ticular, he wrote his “ Observations concerning the Beautiful and the Sublime. 1 ’ if ant 
was algo a friend of Ilippel and Ilamaim, Of Ida colleagues, John Schultz, court- 
preacher and Professor of Mathematics, who was the first to adopt and expound liia 
doctrine, and Kraus, Professor of the Science of Finance, were his particular friends. 
The widest circle of venerators and friends surrounded Kant in his old age, when ho 
was honored as the head of the widely-extending critical school; he was most immo¬ 
derately praised by those to whom the new philosophy became a kind of new religion 
(My Baggesen, for example, who regarded Kant as a second Messiah), 

Baron Von Zedlitz, who was Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs under Frederick the 
Great, mid retained the same office under the next king until 17&S, held Kant in high 
estimation, and under the ministry of Wbliner he enjoyed also at first the favor of the 
government. But when he purposed to publish the papers which together make up the 
Religion within the Limits of the mere Reason," he came into conflict with the cen¬ 
sorship, which was to bo exercised on tho basis of the religious edict making the svm- 
bolic writings of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches an obligatory guide in doctrine. 
For the first of those papers ■ “On Radical Evil,” in which Kant develops that side of 
his religious philosophy which harmonises substantially with Pietism, the Imprimatur 
was allowed, although only with the observation^ “that it might be printed, since only 
deep-thinking scholars read the writings of Kant.” It appeared in April, 1782, in tho 
Bit liner IiTmiatsschriftl* But for the second paper: u On the Contest between the 
Good and Evil Principles for the Control of Man,” tho right to print was denied by tho 
Colleger of Censors at Berlin, Kant's only alternative was to submit his work to a 
theological Faculty, The theological Faculty of liig. native city permitted its publica¬ 
tion, and the il Edigivn inncrhalb der Grmzm der bimen Vemwnft'* was published at 
Easter, in 1 , Jo, by Xicolovius, at Konigsberg, and a second edition was published in 
1(31. But in order to cut off thin alternative for Kant in the future, his opponents 
procured a royal cabinet Order (dated Oct* 1st, 1704), in which Kant was charged with 
“ distorting and degrading many of the chief and fundamental doctrines of Iloly Scrip¬ 
ture and of Christianity," and was required to make use of his reputation and hhi talents 
for the furtherance of tho u paternal intention of the sovereign.” All of the theological 
and philosophical instructors at the University of Kdnignborg were also bound, over 
Lliuir signatures, not to lecture on Kant's ' l Religion within tho Limits of the mere 
Reason. Kant held (us is shown by a fragment in his Remains, see Schubert, XL, 2, 
p. US) that to recant or deny liis convictions would he despicable, but that silence, as 
the ease thou stood, was his duty as a subject ^ all which one said must be true, but It 
was not necessary to say openly all that is true j ho announced, therefore, in his letter 
of defence, his readiness, “as his Majesty's most loyal subject,” thenceforth to abstain 
from all public discourses on religion from tho chair or in writings?. Since Kant’s only 
motive for silence lay in his duty as a subject to King Frederick William II., Le found 
himself, after the death of this king, again possessing the right to express himself pub- 
^ely. In Dcr Strdi tier Facullaten [The Conflict of tho Faculties] ho defended the 
right of philosophers to complete freedom of thought and expression, so long a# they 
ieinahi on their own ground and do not intermeddle with biblical theology as such, and 
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save vent to bis di^nkt at a despotism which sought by compnlsoiy laws to procure 
* .poet for that which could only bo truly respected when respected freely. Yet Kant 

"“ ' mfl “ e to ^ Snmc L,s lsctUie3 011 religious philosophy; his bodily and mental force 
wits broken. He succumbed to a weakness of old age, which, gradually increasing 
deprived him ill his last mouths of memory and the power of thought, while life doc- 
tiino was celebrating brilliant triumphs at most of the German Universities. The 
d 7 < 7T7 e ”» “ U<1 T,olatl01 * of his philosophical principle by Fichte, in his “ TFisscn- 

by Kant, whose counter-declaration was nevertheless 
unable to check the progress of philosophical speculation in the direction of idealism 
Kant s writings are the following: I, Works belonging to the time prcccdhi- the 
critical period, l. c., to Kant’s flrst or genetic period, in which ho occupied, in the 
mam, the ground of the Leibnitso-Wolffian Dogmatism, although in detail he in 
many cases, and especially through the inllucnce of Kewton’s and Euler’s conceptions 
passed beyond this stand-point and approached more toward Empiricism and Skepti¬ 
cism and so indirectly toward Lis later critical philosophy : Cedanken ton da- vakren 
ScMtiuny tier Uberuiigen KrdfU und Bturthcilung dcr Btteeise, tlercn Leidmts und 
(imkTG Mcchcmik^r m dimer Stt r til$ache bedicnt hab^a y Ednigsberg, 1747 (not 1740 the 
date given on the title-page ; Ibe dedication is dated April 22d, 1747). The question 
whether the force of a body in motion is to be measured (with Leibnitz and others) la¬ 
the product of the mass and the square of the velocity (mv 4 ) or (with Descartes, Euler 
and others) by the product of the mass and the simple velocity (mv), is here termed by 
Kant the source of one of the greatest schisms existing among the geometricians of 
Europe, and he expresses the hope that he may be able to contribute to its composi¬ 
tion. Tie advances against the Leibnitzian view, then prevalent in Germany, several 
objections which tend in favor of the Cartesian, but admits, nevertheless, the former 
with a certain limitation, Kant divides, namely {%% 15, 23, 118, 110), all motions into 
two classes, the one class including motions supposed to persist in the body to which 
they are communicated and to continue in Infinitum, unless opposed by some obstacle 
the other consisting of motions which cease, though opposed by nothing, as soon as 
the external force, by which they were produced, ceases to operate. (This “division ^ 
indeed, like many things in this earliest production, is completely erroneous.) Kant 
alllrms that the Leibnitzian principle applies to the former class, and the Cartesian to 
the latter. If the conception of force be regarded, as ia now customary, as merely 
an accessory conception, the controversy itself can no longer exist, since then only the 
determination of what are the phenomena of motion and their laws is directly of ob¬ 
jective importance, while the definition of force becomes a question of methodical con¬ 
venience. If by force is meant a cause proportionate to the quantity of the motion of 
a body, the Cartesian principle of course applies; but if the power of the body in mo¬ 
tion to produce certain special effects, <J. <?., to overcome a continuous and uniform 
resistance, is what is meant by force, the Leibnitzian formula is applicable, according 
to which, tho “work” performed by the “force” is equal to the difference of the 
products of half the mass multiplied 1>y the squares of the velocity at the commence¬ 
ment and at the end of the motion. (At the present time, as is known, mv is used to 
designate the “quantity of motion,” and mv J the “ living force.” In the case of a 
body fulling freely, the final velocity after n seconds = 2 ng, and the distance traversed 
in II seconds — n 5 g. One-half of the product of the mass by the square of the velocity = 

£ toy 3 = iin. 4 n ? g ? = 2 m n 2 g- — 2 gmw n-g, or the product of the 1 1 moving force w (2 gm) 
iy the distance (n J g). Ihe heights to which bodies rise when thrown upwards vary, 
therefore, as tho squares of their initial velocities, and in like manner, generally, the 
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u work 1 * performed by a moving body is measured by half the product o£ the mass into 
the square of the velocity.) IF Alembert shewed, as early as 171-1, that analytical me¬ 
chanics can leave the disputed question one side, since it is only a dispute about words. 
From the present stand-point of science, B. W, II. Lexis (among others) expresses the 
following judgment in bis Z)e ffeflera J tbits vtotite Ictjibits {dies. inttuff. ), Bonn, 185.1. 
4 ‘ Nostro tan pore miramvr quod tot viri docti non vidcrint totam dieceptationon verti circa 
fntfFUfft i&rbuv% ‘tJfcs , 1 quod ub tiliis <dio sensu odhihtbtituv. — luintius, fjretin.bus quidcoi 
erroribus laborane, tamcn multis ioti.% c%. g?+ §§ 88 <t 89 (in whioh Kant treats of the 
greater facility with which faults in demonstration are discovered alter a previous 
weighing of the demonstrative force of tho arguments) prvfuntUorctn rci oaiaidit per- 
tpictordiain ” Yet at the bottom of the discussions lay concealed by the contest of 
words the problem, how to combine the principle of the equality of cause and effect 
with facta Cf. G. Eeuschle t in the Deutsche 1 'lertrfjahr&schrift for April-June, 1 SOS,, 
pp. 53-55. A characteristic affirmation is made by Kant isi % 19, that metaphysics, 
like many other sciences, had only reached the threshold of weLl-groundcd knowledge. 

La t&'$ueTiung tier Fr<tge % oh die Erdc in Hirer L tndreJiut\g n-m die A eh so euiigti \ c/ii/i- 
derungm mt den erftien Zeiten ihres Urgprungs crUtten habc, in the Knmgsberger 
Nachvichtcn, 17o l 1, Kant proposes to investigate this question [whether the time of 
the earth’s daily rotation has changed] not historically* but only physically ; he finds in 
the ebb and flow of the tides a cause of constant retardation. Cf. Iteuschlc, as above 
cited* pp. 74-83, 

JJic Fsage, oh die Erdc verctUe, physifeaMsch crwogm % ib. , 1734, Kant does not de¬ 
cide, but only examines this question [whether the earth is wearing outl, cruicKiug 
various arguments for the affirmative. Cf. Rcu$chle* ib m> pp. 65—60* 

AUgemcine Netturgcschicfdc tend Thcorie dee Himmeh [General History of Aaliue and 
Theory of tho Heavensj, Kdnigsberg and Leipsic* 1735, This work appeared anony¬ 
mously. It is dedicated to Frederick II. The fundamental philosophical idea of the 
work is the compatibility of a mechanical explanation of nature, which, v ithout arbi¬ 
trary limitations, seeks in all cases a natural cause in place of all other causes, with a 
teleology which views all nature as depending on God. Kant, therefore* sees elements 
of truth in tho opposed doctrines. That the forces of nature themselves work intelli¬ 
gently * bears witness to the existence of an intelligent author of nature. Matter is 
subject to certain laws, left to which alone she must necessarily bring forth combina¬ 
tions of beauty. But this very faet compels the assumption that God exists. For how 
were it possible that things of various natures in comb (nation with each ether should 
strive to effect such exquisite accords and beauties, unless they owned a common origin 
in an infinite mind, in which the essential qualities of all things were wisely planned ? 
If their natures were determined by an intrinsic necessity, independently of each other* 
they would not, as a result of their natural tendencies, adjust themselves to each othcu, 
exactly as a reflecting, prudent choice would combine them. Since God works through 
the laws implanted in matter itself, the immediate cause of every result is to be sought 
in the forces of nature themselves. The original centrifugal motion which, together 
with gravitation, determines tho course of tho planets, is also to be explained by the 
agency of natural forces. It originated when the matter of the buii and planets* 
which was at first an extended, vaporous mass, began to shape itself into balls* tho 
collision of the mosses causing side motions. The genesis and stability of the system 
of fixed stars are to be conceived according to the analogy of the genesis and stability 
of the planetary pyrtem. (With Kant's theory of the stability of the system of fixed 
stii i agrees, in its most essential features, the result of Iler&cheFs investigations, 
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not collide with each other, find tho^we^in thlXoiytf Kant ™d Lalee "-L’o 

bribed t^the 0 ^^ 1186 ”^'^i“ taral W ’ the tangenfiht motion which Kewton 
"M^lhc wo id Tr,T C> 'n G f ta God £ “ S ' “ * —, outside and ££ 

ho intended tO^Sat 2X2 

ssrsai 

Beuechle, as Above cited, pp, 88-102.) 3 ’ PPj 8110 

Mth/nltonum quarundum (ic igne sutcincta dcUncath, the Dissertation which accom 
K ? T " -T ti0U ^ ^ d0 ° t0ratC ° f PMo^ophy, Si “d to tho pZt 

MS t fi Tt EI ®v 1!1 5 o’ a “ d ** VMId** hjr Schubert from Kant's original 
“f" “ tb f *?*». T -> PP- 233-254, Ldp*. 1830. The material element. <1, w 
attract each other by immediate contact, but through the medium of an interjacent 
hudm matter, winch is identical with the matter of heat and light; light, as well 

theor^l 110 C f U ' : °f U,a * erial l' arts from Wines bodies, but-according to the 

TthTan n ^d- y ™*™**y^ authority-* propagation of vihratojmotion 
t to all-pervading ether, Flame is ‘ -l-apor ignitua." {A judgment of the particular 

propositions of this dissertation £mm the present stand-point of physics and chemistry , 
isgivea y ustav Werthcr, Atiprum. Mmatsschrift, Kanigsbexg, 1869, pp 441-1-17 - 
cf. Keuschle, as above cited, pp. 55-5G,) 11 } 

rruinpiammprimerum cognition^mOapTiysicm noca dilucidatic, Kant’s tnt ni Mi- 
essay, Konigaberg^ 178B. Kant develops substantially only the Lcibnitrian principles 

liatTndwitfjf 110 Mtle “ ble *>*■■*»«. Not the principle of centmdiction, but 
bf ? ,«“<?“«? ty 1 “ &C ab3oInt ^ *>* Principle. The principle of 

dui t.ty, he saye collides the two proposition; -whatever is, is” {quMquid cst y <*0, 

“ T** °f oiTinmtive truths, and - whatever is not, is not” (^L ^ ^ 

>1/ h ° prm ? pl ° of *rafluL Of the principle of determining reason 

( r ^ for winch expression Kant objects to the substitution of m/w sutfL 

two fo ™ ajre distinguished by Kanfc, their difference bote- indicate by the ex- 
pressions rata cur or antmefcmer determine ns, for the one, and ratio quod or cp/?^ 

for the other; the former ho identifies with the ratio csscndi mi 
Jioidt the latter with the ratio cofftUMcmdi (which is inexact, in so far os the case of a 
knowledge of effects derived from the knowledge of their objective cause* is cither left 
unnoticed„ or is confounded [in the ratio jin<di\ with the case of the development of 
efiects from such causes). Kant defends the principle of deter mining reason against 
the attacks which Crusma especially had-directed, against it, and in particular against 
the objection that it destroys humao freedom, defining (in accordance with the spirit 
Leibnitz s doctrine) as follows : Spontandtas e&t actio a principle interna profcctaj 
wT-n tioni aptimi conf&rmiter deterimnatur, dkitur Ubertas (which 

t e hitutelf subsequently rejected). Kroin the principle of determining 

reason Kant deduces a number of corollaries, the most important of which is: quantitas 
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r&thtatk absduta; m mttndo na&uraUter non mutator ncc augmendo tm deArmmdo y a 
proposition which Kant treats as true of spiritual forces, except when God directly 
interferes* Xvaut rejects tire principium idemHtatis indiseernihiUum t according to which 
there exist no two things perfectly alike in the universe, hut deduces from the princi¬ 
ple of determining reason two other general principles; (1) the principle or succession, 
that all change depends on the combination of substances with each other (a principle 
subsequently carried out by Herbaria both Kant and H. conclude, on the authority of 
this principle, from the variation in our ideas to the real presence of external objects); 
t3) the principle of co-existence; the real combination of finite substances with each 
other depends only on the union in which the common ground of their existence, the 
divine intellect, thinks and maintains them (a proposition in which Kant approaches 
towards the Leibnitzian doctrine of pre-established harmony, without, nevertheless, as¬ 
senting to it; still less does he approve the theory of Occasionalism • it is rather true, 
ho here teaches, that God has established a real ‘ 1 universal action of spirits on bodies 
and of bodies on spirits," not a mere consensual but a real dependentia ; on the other 
hand, Kant distinguishes carefully this tlL systema tomversalia au&stantiarum commtrcii" 
thus established, from the mere influxus phytiem of efficient causes). 

Metaphysics cum geometria junttm yam in philosopJda natureM t cujm specimen /, 
Mntiiict moiuuhygiam physicam, Konigobcig, 175G, a dissertation defended by Kant, as 
an applicant for an extraordinary professorship (which, however, he failed to secure 
for the reason given above). In tho place of the punctual monads of Leibnitz, Kant 
assumes the existence of material elements, which are extended and yet simple 
because not consisting of a plurality of substances, and thus (going back to the theory 
of Giordano Bruno, which, however, he seems not to have known historically) brings 
the monadic nearer to the atomistic doctrine. But his teaching is essentially distin- 
guishcd from atomism by the doctrine, which he maintains, of a dynamic occupation 
of space by the force of repulsion (which may decrease, in passing from its centre, in 
proportion to the cube of tho distance) and the force of attraction (which decreases in 
proportion to the square of the distance); there, where the effects of both are equal 
is the limit of the body in which they inhere. Quodliba cwpetfs ckmcntum simplex & 
™ ****** «* ** *patk>, sed et impH spatium , saUa nihib minus ipsius simplmtate. 

Mono., epattolumpr&acntw sum dtfnU non pluraUtaU partium marum wtetantialwm 
* td ■y* 1 '***aettetfatb, qua edemas utringm sibi proxmtet wet <tb ultiriori ad sc inmcom 
appropuiquaitone. Admt alia pari ter itmkt attraction^ vis mm imptn&rabUitate con- 
pi nett rn hmtttm drjhncm cztensionis. Kant concludes from these premises, among 
Other things, that the elements of material bodies, as such, arc perfectly clastic, since 
any more powerful force, which may bo opposed to the force of repulsion, although it 
may and must limit the effects of tho latter, can never neutralize or destroy them. 
Kant's argument that the force of attraction on every point must diminish in propor¬ 
tion a* the spherical surface, over which it is extended, is removed from tho centre 
smd consequently enlarged, belongs originally to Newton's contemporary, Halley, who 
ived from 1GGG to 172-1. Whether Kant rcceivcd.it directly qr indirectly from him or 
discovered it anew himself, is uncertain* 

Von den Vrmchm der Erdirtdm tterungen bci Gdcgenhdt des Ungtfate, welches die 
lender ion Ettropa gcgrni das Ende des rorigm Jahres (1755) bctrojfen hat in the 
A imigsh. jS/achnchlen^ 1 T.jG* Qcschichte mtd tfaturbcschrcibung des Erdbcbens im Jahr 
1i,j 5 Kumgsberg, 1750. [History and Physiography of the most Remarkable Cases of 
the Earthquake which towards the end of 1755 shook a Great Part ef the Earth 

tranelatcd in K.*» Euityt ami Trcatlut, It. ft), London, 1TOS; ss e above, p. l Ji.~Tr. i 
i u 


* 3(5 KANT'S LIFR AND WRITINGS* 

I3ctracJitu?iQ der seU aniger Zat vuxhrgetwmmenen, Brdcrsdhutterungai 7 in the JE&nig&b. 
hodufehten^ Krs. 15 und 10. Short composltiom, relating to questions in natural 
science, and nearly related to the “AUg. No.UiV'jach, w, Thcoric ike llimmdaP (The 
reports, on which Kant relied in writing of the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, areh|® by 
Otfco Volgcr, in his « Untemushungm uber die Phdnomene do- Eidbebcn in <Ur Sehm&f 
Gotha, 1857-58, to he very inexact. Compare, however, Ileuscblc, in the Review 
already cited, pp. 08 seq.) 

Kate Anmerkungen zur EiEnit-crung der Theoric dev Wlnd< , Kiimggb., 17:10, Kant’s 
“ programmefor his lectures in the summer of 1756. In this composition [on the 
1 henry of W mds] Kant independently propounded the correct theory of periodical winds. 
(Of the fact that Hadley had partially preceded him in his theory, Kant appears to have 
known nothing. Iladley explains, however, only the winds of the Tropics, while Kant 
includes in his explanation the westerly winds outside the Tropica, which he attributes 
to the descent of the upper current from the equator toward the Poles. Cf. Dove's 
Meteor dag. ITMersuchungen^ and, with special reference to Kant, Rcuschlo, p» 68 eeq.), 
Kant thus laid the true foundation for the explanation of numerous, meteorological 
phenomena. At the end of this “ programme 11 Kant says that he intends, in his expo¬ 
sition of natural science, to follow Eberharda hand-book: Ei First Principles of Natural 
Science, 11 to furnish instruction in mathematics, to commence the system of philosophy 
with an elucidation of Meyer’s doctrine of reason, and to expound metaphysics follow¬ 
ing Baumgaifceai's hand-book, which lie terms “ the most useful and thorough of all 
works of its kind,” and whose “obscurity” he hopes to remove “ by the carefulness, of 
his presentation and by full explanations of the text.” 

Enttmirf und Ankundigung dues CdUcgii fiber die pliytieche Geographicn«b$i Rctrach- 
tung fiber die Erage t ob die Westwinde in wisercn Gegcnden durum fcaeht rind, iteU tie 
fiber ein grosses Meet' streicheA (published, — according to Hartcnstein, lsfced,, Yoh IX., 
Prcf., p. viL,—in 17-77, and not first in 1765). A continuation of the investigations of 
the years 1755 and 1756. The question respecting the westerly winds [whether they 
are moist in the region of Kdnigsberg, from hiving passed over a largo sea) is answered 
in the negative; but the complete, positive solution of the phenomenon is not given, 
because the Influence of temperature on the capacity of the air for vapor is not taken 
into consideration, 

Ncucr Lrftrbegnff for Bmegung mid Unite [on Motion and Rest], Konigsberg, 175S. 
Kant shows the relativity of all motion, explains by it the equality of action and reac¬ 
tion in the case of colliding bodies, and gives the true Interpretation of phenomena 
commonly ascribed to a “i.-£s incrtiesP 

\ "crsuch cinigcr Iktrachtungen uber den OptimismuSj Kdnigsbcrg, 175 0. Kant ap¬ 
proves here of the doctrine of optimism, being convinced that God cannot but choose 
what is best; ho holds that the existing universe is the best possible one, and that ail 
its parts are good In view of the whole. His later critical philosophy denied the legiti¬ 
macy of this kind of argumentation!, and emphasized rather the personal freedom of 
the individual than the unity of the whole to which he belongs, 

Gcdanhcii b<i dem Abjcbcn da St ud, ton Eunfc t Tr&stsehniben an, rein £ Muttc)\ 
IGjnlgsberg, 1760, A pamphlet in manor dun. 

Die fithrJw SpiUjlndigkdt dcr vkr syttogkthclicii Eigurcn, Kurigsberg, 1763. [Trans¬ 
lated in Ess ays and Treatises, I. (3), see above, p. 13S. Tr. J Shut admits only the Grst 
ryllogistlc figure as natural, (Cf. my refutation in my Syat. of Logie ad g 103.) 

FbufacA, den Begriff dev ncgaticai Grvsscn in die WeUtc&sfiat einzuf&hrei t > Kdnigs- 
berj, 1733, Of opposites, the one denies what the other posits. Opposition is either 
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logical or mil, The former is contradiction, ami consists in at once affirming and 
denying something of the same thing; its result is the nihil nefritivum irrepmsen Uilih'. 
Itoiil opposition exists where two predicates of a thing arc opposed, liut not as con¬ 
tradictories; both predicate^ though really repugnant to each other, arc affirmative, 
but in opposite senses, like one motion and an, equally rapid motion in an exactly 
opposite direction, or like an active obligation and an equal passive obligation!; its 
result is the nihil prkatioum rrprawntahite^ which Kant would term zero ; it is to this 
real opposition, that the mathematical signs -h and — refer. All positive and nega¬ 
tive real principles of the world arc together equal to zero. (Already, in the Print:. 
Cogn, JZi'J* DiluciclafiOj Kant had censured the argumentation of Danes for the logical 
principle of contradiction, in which the latter made use of the mathematical formula: 
4- A — A =G, affirming that this interpretation of the sign minus was arbitrary and 
involved v.pCtitiOprincijyti; but in the present opuscule he marks the difference more 
precisely.) "With the distinction of logical and real opposition corresponds that of 
the logical and the real ground; whatever follows from the former, being contained 
in itras a part of its conception, follows by the rule of identity; not so in the case of 
the real ground, whoso consequence is something other than itself and new. How 
causality m this latter sense is possible* Kant confesses that he does not understand. 
(Kant continued firm in the conviction that causality could not bo accounted for by 
tiro principle of identity and contradiction. At this stage hi his philosophical career lie 
derived the notion of causal relations from exxicriencc* but in his later* or Critical 
period, he made of it a primitive conception of the understanding,) 

Der einrig mdglicJia Beierisgrund zu cimr Demonstration ite$ Dasrins Gotten, Kdiijgrj- 
berg, 17G3. [Translated in Enmt/& and Treatises^ H r (7), see above, p, 130. 7V.] 
Kant expresses already in this work the belief that 411 Providence has not willed that 
those conviction 3 which are most necessary for our happiness should be at the mercy of 
subtle and finely-spun reasonings, but has delivered them directly to the natural, vulgar 
understanding;” 11 it is altogether necessary that we should be convinced of God's 
existence* but not so necessary that we should be able to demonstrate it,” Nona the 
less docs Kant here hold it possible to arrive at a proof of the existence of God, 4i by- 
venturing oil the dark ocean of metaphysics,” whereas subsequently he undertook to 
demonstrate the impossibility of any theoretical proof of God’s existence. Already in 
this work he lays down the doctrine, that existence b no predicate or specific attribute 
of anything; through the fact of existence things do not receive another predicate in 
addition to those predicates which they have without existence, as tilings simply possi¬ 
ble,. In the conception, of any logical subject, none but predicates of possibility are 
ever found. The existence of a tiling is the absolute positing of the thing, and is 
thereby distinguished from all predicates, which as such are never posited otherwise 
than relatively to some thing. If I suy, God is almighty* it is only of the logical rela¬ 
tion between God and omnipotence that I think, the hitter being ono of tho marks of 
the former. It is Impossible that nothing should exist; for then tho material and tho 
data for all that is possible would be removed, and lienee all possibility would he nega¬ 
tived; but that by which all possibility is destroyed is absolutely impossible. (Thin 
argument in a paralogism; the assertion of the absence of all possibility of existence is* 
indeed* identical with the assertion of the impossibility of existence, but not with the 
assertion of the impossibility of the supposed absence of all possibility.) lienee there 
exists something in an absolutely necessary manner. Necessary being is one* because it 
eon tains the ultimate real ground or reason of all other possible being ■ hence every other 
thing must depend upon it. It Us simple, not compounded of numerous substances ; it 
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IB unchangeable and eternal, and contains the highest reality; it is spiritual, because 
the attributes of understanding and will belong to the highest reality ; therefore there 
is a Gotl. Kant affirms that this argumentation, since it postulates cmpixicEdly no form 
of existence anti is derived from the nature of absolute necessity alone, is a wholly a 
priori proof ; in this manner, he says, the existence of God is known from that which 
really constitutes the absolute necessity of God, and hence by a truly genetic deduc¬ 
tion ; all other proofs, even though they possessed the binding character which they 
lack, could never make clear the nature of that necessity, Kant rejects the (Ansclmic 
and) Cartesian form of the ontological argument, which concludes from the pre-sup- 
posed idea of God to God's existence, Kant subjoins an (excellently reasoned) Medita * 
{toil) in which the unity perceptible in the natures of things is made the premise front 
which God's existence is Inferred a posteriori, and, in particular, develops farther the 
physico-theological principle which underlies his “General History of Nature and 
Theory of the Heavens.” 

Unter&uehung fiber die DmtlkMcit (hr Grmdsa&e dcr nathrlichen T/ieotogfr ttnd 
Moral , zur Tkantimrtuny dcr Fragc , tecMc die If Academic dcr Wise, su Berlin auf 
das Jahr 1703 anfgegcben hat. [Translated in Essays and Treatises, I. (8), see above, 
p. hi8. Tr.\ This essay of Kant's received the second prize, and Mendelssohn's 
V'Fiber dh Evidenz in den metapkysischen Wisscnseftaftcn") the first. Both were 
printed together (Berlin, 1704). Kant sets out with a comparison of philosophical and 
mathematical knowledge. Mathematics arrives at all its definitions synthetically, phi¬ 
losophy analytically. Mathematics considers the general as represented by signs in 
concrete v philosophy by means of signs in abstracts. In mathematics there arc only a 
few indecomposable ideas and indemonstrable principles; in philosophy these are in¬ 
numerable. The object of mathematics is easy and simple, that of philosophy difficult 
and complicated. 11 Metaphysics is without doubt the most difficult of all human sci¬ 
ences; but no metaphysics has ever yet been written.” The only method for attaining 
to the greatest possible certainty in metaphysics is identical with that which Newton 
introduced into physical science; it consists in the analysis of experience, the explana¬ 
tion of phenomena by the rules which such analysis discovers, and the employment, so 
far as possible, of the aid of mathematics, 

ItoisonncmcRt uber den Abcnteurcr Jan Komarnidci (in the Kdnigsh Zritung, 17G4) r 
Jan Komarnicki was the so-called k 1 goat-prophet, 17 who wandered from place to place 
accompanied by a boy eight years old. Kant saw in the “little savage,” whose 
robustness and ingenuousness pleased him, an interesting example of the child of 
nature as depicted by Rousseau. 

Beobacfttungcn fiber das Gefahl dee Sehbncn and Br/tabenen, Konigsberg, 1704. 
[Translated in Essays and Treatises, II. (1), sec above, p. 138. Tr .] A series of the 
most acute observations upon aesthetics, morals, and psychology, A characteristic 
feature in the work is the aesthetic founding of morals on the “feeling of the beauty 
and dignity of human nature,” 

JJachrkM van dcr Euirichtung seiner V&rlesungen fiber die Philosophic zur Ankim- 
digung dersdben itnWintersmnestcr 1705-06. Konigsberg, 17G5, Lectures, saya Kant, 
nhould teach, not thoughts, but how to think ; the object of the student should not 
be to loam philosophy, but how to philosophize. A finished philosophy decs not 
exist; the method of philosophical instruction must be an investigating (“zetetic”) 
method, 

Ether Siecdcnhorg, a letter to F raid fin von Knobloeh, dated August 10, 17G3—not 
17-18, an given bv Borowski. nor. as others pretend, ; the year 17G3 ia shown with 
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certainty to bo the correct date by a comparison of the historical data, since the fire at 
Stockholm occurred July 19th, 1759, tho Butch ambassador Louis do Marteville [not 
HarteviUe) died ou the 35th of April, 17(30, and General St. Germain entered the Da¬ 
nish service in Deo r , 1700, and commanded the army, which (not in 1757, but) in 1703 
the Banish officer joined, who is mentioned by Kant. With this date agrees also the 
fact that tho marriage of the person addressed in the letter, Charlotte Amalie von 
ICuobloch. (bom Aug. 10, 1740), with Captain Friedrich von KUingsporn took place on 
the 23d of July, 1764 (tho fruit of which marriage was Carl Friedrich liana von Kl. 
bom June 1st, 1763); see Fortgcsctete neuegmeal^MsL Each}\ , Fart 37, Ldps., 1705, p! 
S64. Ventuoh fiber die KrankhdUm deA Aopfts, in the Mnfysbcrgcr Zeiiung, 1764, 
Triiumc cincs Gmtemhert, erlduterl (lurch Trdumc dcr Jfaapkgstk y Riga, 1760 (anony¬ 
mously). Works half serious and half sportive, in which Kant advances more and 
more towards a skeptical attitude. The possibility of many favorite metaphysical the¬ 
ories is, he admits, indisputable; but he affirms that this advantage is shared by them 
with numerous illusions of the demented; many a speculation meets with approval, 
only because the scales of the understanding are not altogether equally weighted, one 
of them, which bears tho inscription, “ Hope of the Future,” enjoying a mechanical 
advantage—a vice, which Kant himself confesses his inijictcacG and indisposition to 
remove. For the rest, Kant regards it as more consonant to human nature and to 
purity of morals to found the expectation of another life on the natural sentiment of a 
well-conditioned soul, than, conversely, to make the moral character of the latter de¬ 
pendent on the hope of tho former. Cf. Matter, Swedenborg^ Paris, 1803; Theod, 
Weber, KanVe Dualiemu* ton Gei$t und Katur am dim Jahre 1706 und derdcs posit. 
Chrietenthtims y Breslau, 1866; W. White, Em, Swedenborg y Ids Life and Writing^* 
vols., London, 1867. [See also an article on Kant and Swedenborg^ in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Vol* 10, pp. 74 scq.—Tr.] 

Vom ersten Grit tide des Unlcrschkdcs dcr Gegendm im Manme, in tho IGmigsb. 
Naehrichten, 1708. From the circumstance that figures like e. g. those of tho right 
and left bands are perfectly equal and similar to each other, and yet cannot be enclosed 
in the same limits ( e , y., the right-hand glove will not fit the left hand), Kant believes 
himself authorized to infer that the form of a material object does not depend solely 
on the position of its parts relatively to each other, but also on a relation of the same 
to universal, absolute space; hence space is defined as not consisting merely in tho 
external relation of co-existing portions of matter, but as n primitive entity, and not 
merely In thought. But Kant finds this conception surrounded with unresolved diffi¬ 
culties, and these difficulties led him not long afterwards to declare space a mere form 
of human intuition, and thus to take the first step towards the Critical Philosophy, 

II, Works belonging to the period of tho Critical Philosophy, 

Hr, mundi sctisibffls atqu& intdligibUis forma ct prineipiie, disserlaUo pro boo profes- 
*kmi* log lets it mtUtph. or din, rite aibi mTidicande^ Kdnigsberg, 1770. The fundamental 
conception underlying tlio Critique of the Pure Reason becomes here already manifest 
Its regard to space and time, but not yet in regard to substantiality, causality, and tho 
other categories. To these latter Kant first extended that conception in the following 
years, flic period from 17(39 to 1781 can more justly, than the preceding one, be called 
the period of seeking after an altogether new system. Further, wo may call atten¬ 
tion here to the Scholion to % 22, in which is manifest an inclination—that seems as if 
repressed by the consciousness of the duty of scientific clearness and rigor—towards 
mystical, thcosophlc conceptions (the fruit of the Ldbmtzkn doctrine). Space is here 
defined OB the divine omnipresence assuming tho form of a phenomenon, and time as 
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the eternity of the traversal cause under the same form. {Sipcdcm aUquantulum ultra 
ter mi nos certitudhm apodietw*, qtm M&ap&yskam deaet, promoter* fas esset, operas 
? r ' tium videtur, quadam, qum pertinent ad intuit us sensitive non solum legcs t ted 
ctifim causas per intdketum tantum cognoscmdas indagare. Mmpe mens humana 
non ofjicitur ub extern is mimdueqm ipsiuS aspcctui non petit in infinitum nisi qua terms 
ipsa cum omnibus alii* mstentatur ah mdmi ti injimta Uniw. Him non sentit exterm 
•' V" causa s e mwtttnh, ideeq « spztium> quod e-t 

conditb universalis et necessaria eomprmsentks omnium sensitive cegniia t did potest omni- 
prasentiaphenomenon. Causa ctiim nniversi non cst omnibus <tlqm singulisproptcrca 
prasens, quai csi in ipsorum loots, sed sunt foca, h. e. rdationm substantiarum possibUcs, 
quia omnibus intime prawns cstp But Kant adds that t4 it seems more prudent to cast 
along* the shore of that world of knowledge which the infirmity of our intellects allows 
us to enter, than to venture upon the deep waters of these mystical inquiries, as Male- 
branebo did, whose doctrine differs hut .slightly from that hero expounded, the doc¬ 
trine, namely, that wc see all things in God,” In the Critique of the Taro Rcasou 
Kant no longer attempts to conceive the intuitions of space and time as phenomenal 
correlates of the divine omnipresence and eternity, but considers them as absolutely 
and only subjective forms ; he was forced to this step, because in the same work he 
treated the ideas of relation, the H commerciunp 1 of substances and the idea of sub¬ 
stance as merely subjective, and consequently could no longer find in them (with Leib¬ 
nitz) an objective basis for the subjective intuition of space, nor in the u eternity of 
the Universal cause w the objective basis of the subjective intuition of time, especially 
since now the absolute was viewed by him as, least of all things, scientifically know- 
able. 

Recension dor Ecla ift rm Moimtiuh&r dm Vntcrechied dor Structur der Thiero rmd 
Menschcn, reprinted from the Kbnigsb. gtftfirta u, prfit, Zdtung, 1771, in Reickc'e 
lumtiana, pp. tjG-08. Kant approves Moscati's anatomical demonstration of the doc¬ 
trine, that the animal nature of man was originally constituted with a view to quadru¬ 
pedal motion. 

I on den t crschledenen Paeon tier Afcnschsn^ ou the occasion ef the announcement of 
Ins lectures Vr the Summer Semester of 1775. AH men belong to one natural genus; 
the races are the most firmly established varieties. A noticeable utterance of ICanPe, 
in this opuscule, is, that a real natural history will probably reduce a great number of 
apparently different species to races of one and the same genus, and transform the 
present diffuse scholastic system of natural history into a physical system addressed 
to the understanding. We must strive, says Kant, to obtain a historical knowledge of 
nature ; by this means we may expect to advance by degrees from opinion to insight. 
In the Critique of the teleological faculty of judgment Kant subsequently developed 
this idea anew. 

Articles on the <t PhUurdJtropi}i 11 nt Dessau, in the Konigsb. gel u. pol. Ztg,, 177(S- 
1773. Of these three articles there is suETieicut evidence only in regard to the first, 
and probably also the second, that they were written by Kant, The authorship of the 
third, which is more moderate, and also more common. in thought and expression, is 
at least doubtful ■ it appears to have been written by Crichton, the court preacher, in. 
consequence of a request addressed to him by Kant, July 20, 1778 (in R. and Schubert's 
edition, Yol. XL, p, 72). Kant expresses in these articles a lively interest in the 
method of education which is employed in the PhiJcntliropm, and which is u wisely 
drawn from nature herself , n 

liriUk dor rcinen Tcrnim/l, Riga, 1781, [Critique of Pit re Reason , translations by 
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Haywood and by Mciklejohn, s, above, p. 139, and below ad g 132*—3FV.] In this work 
(according to liia statement in a letter to Moses Mendclssolm, dated Aug* 18, 1783) 
Kant embodied the result of at least twelve years of reflection, but its composition 
* 1 was effected within four or five months, the greatest attention being paid to the sub¬ 
stance, but less regard being had for the form and for the interests of reader* who 
would understand it easily*" The second revised edition was published ibid., 1787 ; 
the subsequent editions, up to the seventh (Leips., 1828), are copies of the second, 
without alteration. In both of the complete editions of the works, the differences 
between tbe two editions arc all given; but Rosenkranz adopts the first edition for the 
text, and gives in an appendix the alterations made in the second, while IIartcn$tein, 
in both of his editions, gives the second edition as text, embodying the different read¬ 
ings of the first edition in foot-notes. This difference of arrangement in the conse¬ 
quence of differing judgments as to the value of the two editions* Rosenkranz prefers 
tho first, believing, with Michelet, Schopenhauer, and others, that the second contains 
alterations of the thought, by which prejudice is clone to the logical sequence of ideas ■ 
but Hnxtenstein, in agreement with Kant’s own statement (in the preface to the second 
Cd.), secs in these alterations only changes of form, serving to prevent the renewal of 
misunderstandings which had arisen, and to facilitate the comprehension of the work. 
Perhaps tbe best arrangement would be to place the portions which differ side by side 
in two parallel columns* Cf. my Piss, de■ priore ct jmteriore forma, Kantian® Critices 
ratienis pure® (13til., 1862), in which I attempt to show in detail the correctness* of 
Kant's own judgment; in the second edition of the: Critique of the Pare Reason, as 
also in the previous u Pt k ete$&mma” of 1783, Kant gives greater prominence to tho 
realistic side of his system, a side; belonging to it from the beginning, and which lie 
had also made distinct enough for tho attentive reader, but which bad been imstaken 
by hasty readers; injustice is done to Kant by those who perceive in tins an essential 
changing of the thought, but who affirm either that Kant himself did not perceive it, 
or even (as Schopenhauer pretends) that he hypo critically denied it. Michelet's re¬ 
joinder (in hia journal, Dcr Gcdanke, III., 18(12, pp r 237-213) is defective from its 
Hegelian izing misinterpretation of the Kantian conception of the things in themselves, 
which affect us and thereby call forth in us ideas; be interpret* Kant as meaning by this 
the unity of essence in the variety of phenomena (cf, below <td §. 122). Of the contents 
of the Critique of the Pure Rmson y as also of the other principal works of Kant, an 
account will be given in the following exposition of tho Kantian system, rather than in 
this preliminary review. 

Prolegomena su einer jedcti k&nfti$en MctapJtysikj die ateWissmsehafL wirdavftretcji 
kbnnsn, Riga, 1783, [Prokgomwi to 'Future MeUtphyzic** translated by John Rich¬ 
ardson, in Kant's Metapfiyncal W&rks y London, 1S36.— Tr. \ Tho principal contents of 
this work were subsequently incorporated by K mt into the second edition of tbe Cri¬ 
tique of the Pure lieeisen. In reply to a review in One Gbit. tjel. A ns. of Jan. 19, 17 V 2—- 
written by Carve, but mutilated before publication by Feder (subsequently published 
elsewhere in its original form), and in which the realistic element in Kant’s doctrine 
bad been overlooked and his doctrine too nearly identified with Berkeley's idealism — 
Kant brings the realistic element, which in tbe first cd. of the Critique had rather been 
presupposed as something universally recognized than made tho subject of special 
remark, iuto strong relief* In the preface Kant relates how he had first been awakened 
from his ii dogmatic slumber ” by Hume's doubts with reference to the idea of causa- 
lion ; the spark, thrown out by the skeptic, hod kindled the critical light. 

Utber kehulzs (preacher at Gickdorf) Yermch cincr Ankitungzur SiiUnldtre fur aUe 
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-TenscJicn ohm UaterscUed der Rrfigwn, in the u Ramnnirendes BJchcreerzeiBtnm " 
Eomgsbeig, 1783, No. 7. Kant takes exception, from his critical stand-point, to a 
ci ™gy and ™ Gthics aiming at a consistent development of the Lelbmtzian prlncL 
?! cs 0i ’ t 1 he Nidations of existences and of determinism 3 for Kant, determinism is now 
identical with fatalism, and instead o± a place in the scale of natural being, he now 
c-mms for man a freedom which ^ places him completely outside of the chain of natural 
causes ^ (On the subsequent removal of Schulz, who was a man fuU of character 
from his charge by an arbitrary act of the WoUner-ftlmistry, compare Volkmar, lid 

gion&processjlcs Predigers Schuhzte Gtfdsdmf, eincs Lkhtfreuneks des 13 , Jahrhundcrts 
Leips., 1845.) 1 

Idicii zu eincr aUgememen GesehkMe in wdtblirgerUcher Absicht in the Berliner 3 to 
namla-ift, Kcrcmber, 1784. Was hmst Aufklarung? ibid, December, 17$4. mi! 
l:it*d. in Essays and Treatises, I. (10) and (1), see above, p, 138.—TV.] Kant’s answer 
m : nority UeSti0n * h ** “ enlightenment.” means issning from the period of self-inflicted 

T lka ' , ^ m ™ n Order's Ideal air Phtiosaphit der GcscMchte der Mcnsehkdt, in tbe 
fjena) Ally Idtitrj., 1785. Writing froiu the stand-point of Criticism, Kant, who 
separates sharply from each other nature and freedom, here condemns speculations 
rcstme on the hypothesis of the essential unity of those elements; Kant’s criticism of 

Holder is, in a certain sense-, at the same time a inaction of his later against his earlier 
stand-point. 


„ 1 * :hcy the Vwtem* JPmfa, Bet l Mmatmhr*, March. 1785, [In Essays and Trea¬ 
ties, II. (4), see above, p. 130.— Tr, j 

\ Mi der UnncMmussighdt des BaehcmacMrueka, ih, , May, 1785. [In Esaaw and 
Treatises, I, (5), eec p. 138—JV.] 

Uzbcr die Bestimmung des BcgHjps ran tincr AIcnschcnraee, ?7., Key,, 1765. 

Grundkgung zur Hctaphijtik der SiUen, , Riga, 178,1, etc. [Essays and Treatise* I 
.2), see p, 138.— Tr,] 

STdaphymche Anfangsgrands der Pfatunemmschaft, ruga, 178(1, etc. 

Mvthmaastfcher Anfang der MmscJicngcscMchtc, Berk Mnalsschr.^ Jan,, 178C. 
f Essays and Treatises, I. (7), see r . 138—fV,] Vthcr (Gotti.) Hvfdands Gnmdsafz 
de* BaturreeJit-Sj Allg. IM&ztg. , 1780. Was hdsst each itn Ben ken orient ire n ? Bert. 
M., Oct., 1780. flu Essays and Treatises, I. (0), sec p. 138.— Tr.] (Kant's answer to 
^bis question is: To be guided in one's beliefs—in view of the insufficiency of the ob¬ 
jective principles of reason—by a subjective principle of reason ; we err only when we 
confound both, and consequently take spiritual need for insight.) Binige Pemcrkungm 
* u Jacob's 1: Prdfung der MaukhsM schen Morgemtunden- >J (inserted in Jacob's work, 
after the preface). 

Ccber den. Gfbranch tdcologisdicr Prineipien in der PhifoSQp?de } in WielantTs Deutech, 
Mercur, January, 1788. 

Kritik der praktisehen Vermmfl t Riga, 1788; Oth ed., Leips., 1827. 

Krltik der UrtleUskraft, Berlin and Libau, 1700, etc. 

l eber eine Entdeckung (Eberhard's), Tiach der aU& jieue Kritik der Vermntfi dureh 
eitte alt ere emtbehrlkh gemacht werden soil , Kbuigsberg, 17Q0, Ueber Bchwdrmerd md 
Mittd dagegen, in BorowskTs book on Oagliostro, Kunigsbcrg-, 1730. 

kther das MUnlingeti adergthiloseptliisehefi Vcrsuchein der Theodiece^ Berk Monatstchr 
Feptemb.,1701. [Essays atul Treatises, II. (0), see p, 139.—TV.] 

Ucber die ton der 1C Alcademie der li 7s$ensc7uif(en zn Berlin far das Jahr 1791 aits- 
getetete Preisaafgabe: welches sind die wirfcticften EortsehrUte } din die Uet&physik sell 
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«mJ IFoljTs 2Wten ^Jnncrtf /wJF cd. by F. Tb. Rink, Kfinigsberg, 1804. 
Kant seeks here, without treating especially of the works of others, to show tho im- 
porttmcc of the progress from the LoibnitzoAVolfhan dogmatism to Criticism. Tho 
work was not sent hi to compete for the prize. 

-Z>£tj RoUgion innerhalb der Gremen der blossen Vernunft, Kdnisgbcrg, 1703 ■ 2d cd. 
fiiV?., 1704, [Essays and Treatises, ll r (8), see p, 139,— Tr.] The first section of this 
troikj “ On Radical Evil," was first published in the April number of the “ Berlin. 
Moiiettesckrift" for 1792. 

Ueberdm GemcinsprucJi: das map in der Tkeork Hcfttig $ein t passt aber niehtfftr 
dte Praxis, Bed. Monatssehr Sept., 1703. [Essays and Treatises, L {4), see p, 138.— 
7V*] This maxim [“That may be true in theory, but will not do in practice”], in so 
far as it is applied to moral or legal obligations, is condemned by Kant as pernicious for 
morality in individual intercourse, as also for the ends of civil and international law, 

Ueber Philosophic uber'haupt, in Beck’s Aumtg aus Kctnt's kriti&chm Schriften Riga 
1793-94. 

Btwas uher deti Einjluss desMondm auf die Widening, Be >i. Monatssehr., May, 1794. 
Das Ends atier Dinge : ib ., 1794. {Essays and Treatises t Ji. (2) and (9), see pp. 138, 9.— 

. Zum ewigen Friedcn^ ein phibsopkiseker Entvmtf t Kunigsbcrg, 1795; 2d ed., ih 
1793. [ Essays and Treatises, T. (6), seep, 138,—TV, ] 

Zu Simmering, fiber das Organ dev Bale, Konigsbcrg, J79G, Kant expresses the 
conjecture, that the water in the cavities of the brain may be the agent for transmitting 
affections from one brain-fibre to another. 

Vm dnmn neuerdings erhobmm wmehmen Tone in der PAibwphic, Bert Monatssehr. t 
Hay, 1 * 9b, [Esstxjfs and Treatises, II. (o), sec p. 135,—7V.] (Against PlatonizEng 
sentimental philosophers.) Ausgldchung eines auf Mfomerstetnd benthenden inatbemati- 
sBicn iSfrcits, ib r , Oct., 1 (95. (A few words in explanation of an expression employed by 
Kant, which, taken literally, was inappropriate ; he desires the same to bo understood 
in its right sense from its connection,) VerfcUndigung dcs nahen Absdfdusses elncs 
Tractates zu, ewigen Frieehm in der Phitosephie, Berl Monatssehr., Dec., 170G. (Against 
Job. Georg Schlosser.) 

Mdaphysbche Anfangsgr&nds der Beddskhrr, Kdnigsberg, 1707; 2d eel., 1708. Me 
taphysischs Anfangtp ramie dor TagcndUhre, Kdnigsboig, 1797; 2d cd, 1803, These 
two works bear in common the title : Mdaphysik der Sitten (Parts f. and II ), 

Ueber cin vermdntm IZecht y am Mmsckenlicbe zu lug mi, Bed. Blatter, 1797. 

Der htreit der Faculidten^ containing also the essay; Yon- der M&clit des Gemit the $ y 
durch dm blossen Vorsatz seiner kranldmftm GefuJdc Master m werdm, Kbnigsberg, 179& 

AntJiropohgie in pragma tiscltsr Jlimkht, Kdnigsberg, 1798, 

Yorredezn Jachmmin's Prufung der JumUtehen BcUgionsphOetsopliie in IlinskM avf 
die ihr bdyrfeyte AchnUchkdt mil dem reinen Mydidsmus, Kbnigsljerg, 1800. Nash* 
schrift ednes Freundes zu lit iUherg's Vorrede zu Midkds littheiuischemi }Yrterbucb , KiJ- 
iiigsbcrg, 1800. 

Kant's Logik, edited by .1. Ti, Jiisclie, Kouigsherg, 1800. [Trans!. by J r Klehnrdson^ 
ace above, p, 189..— Ti\] 

Kant's physbtrM O mg rapine, ed, by Kink, Konig^berg, 1802-1303. <Cf. on this work 
Reusable, in tho article above cited, pp. 02-05.) 

Kant fiber Ptidetgagik, cd. by Rink, Komgsberg, 1803. 

The complete editions of Kant's works contain, further, letters, explanations, and 
other minor written deliverances of Kant. With Kant's co-operation, hi a “ YenmsehU 
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ScJiriftm” were published by Ti eft rank, in C volg., ITalle, 17M, and severe minor 
works, by Rmk, Konigsberg, 1800. A manuscript on the Metaphysics of Nature, on 
winch Kant labored in the last years of his life, has never been published ; see (Gin 
seher t) in the Prmss. Jahrbuch*^ cd. by Haym, I M 1858, pp, 80-84, Schubert, in the 
M prams. ProvincMbfott, Konigsb., 1858, pp. 58-01, and particularly Rudolf Iteicke, 
in the AHpreuss. Mmatesdtr^ Yol. I,, Kbmgsbcrg-, 1801, pp. 743-740, 

Kant’s critical writings were translated into Latin by R G. Bom, 4 vols. , Leipsic, 
179G-9S; other translations are cited by Teimemann, in hi sGrundris$ derGwcft. dcrPA&os ] 
Dth ed,, Leips., 1329, ad § 588, p. 480 seq., and in Yol. XL of the edition of Rosenkram 
and Schubert, p, scq., and by others. An account of 1’rench translations is given 
by J. B. Meyer, in Fielite’s Ztitidtr., XXIX r , Halle, 185C, p. 120 eeq. Of English 
translations we may here mention, in addition to those cited in the following para¬ 
graph, J. W* Semple's translation of the Grvndkfftwff zur ATetaph. (Ur Sitten, together 
with extracts from others of Kant’s ethical works (Edinburgh, 1800), of which a new 
edition has recently been published, bearing the title: 11 TM NcUiphydoi of Ethics f 
with iin Introduction by II r C aider wood (but without Semple's introduction aud supple¬ 
ment), Edinburgh, 1309. 

§ 1--- % tlio critique of the reason Kant understands the examina¬ 
tion of the origin, extent, and limits of human knowledge. Pure 
reason is his name for reason independent of all experience. The 
Critique of the Pure Peason' subjects the pure speculative reason 
to a critical scrutiny. Kant holds that this scrutiny must precede all 
other philosophical procedures. Kant terms every philosophy, which 
transcends the sphere of experience without having previously justified 
this act by an examination of the faculty of knowledge, a form of 
^ Dogmatism;” the philosophical limitation of knowledge to expe¬ 
rience he calls Empiricism philosophical doubt as to all knowledge 
transcending experience, in so far as this doubt is grounded on the 
insufficiency of all existing attempts at demonstration, and not on an 
examination of the human faculty of knowledge in general, is termed 
by him u Skepticism," and his own philosophy, which makes all fur¬ 
ther philosophizing dependent on the result of such an examination, 

££ Criticism.-' Criticism is ££ transcendental philosophy ” or f4 transcen¬ 
dental idealism,” in so far as It inquires Into and then denies the pos¬ 
sibility of a transcendent knowledge, i, e„ of knowledge respecting 
what lies beyond the range of experience. 

Kant sets out in his critique of the reason with a twofold division 
of judgments (in particular, of categorical judgments). "With refer¬ 
ence to the relation of the predicate to the subject, lie divides them 
into analytical or elucidating judgments—where the predicate can bo 
found in the conception of the subject by simple analysis of the latter 
or is identical with it (in which latter ease the analytical judgment is 
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?ui identical one)—and synthetic or ampliiieative j udgmeiits—-where 
the predicate is not contained in the concept of the subject, but is 
added to it The principle of analytical judgments is the principle of 
identity and contradiction ; a synthetic judgment, on the contrary, can¬ 
not bo formed from the conception of its subject on the basis of tills 
principle alone. Kant further discriminates, with reference to their 
origin as parts of human knowledge, between judgments d priori and 
judgments dposteriori; by the latter he understands judgments of 
experience, but by judgments a priori , in the absolute sense, those 
winch are completely independent of all experience, and in the rela¬ 
tive sense, those which arc based indirectly on experience, or in which 
tiie conceptions employed, though not derived immediately from expe¬ 
rience, are deduced from others that were so derived. As absolute 
judgments d priori Kant regards all those which have the marks of 
necessity and strict universality, assuming (what lie does not prove, but 
simply posits as self-evident, although his whole system depends upon 
it) that necessity and strict universality arc derivable from no combi¬ 
nation of experiences, but only Independently of all experience. AH 
analytical judgments are judgments d priori / for although the sub¬ 
ject-conception may have been obtained through experience, yet 
to its analysis, from which the judgment results, no further expe¬ 
rience Is necessary. Synthetic judgments, on the contrary, fall into 
two classes. If the synthesis of the predicate with the subject is ef¬ 
fected by the aid of experience, the judgment is synthetic d poste¬ 
riori ,* if it is effected apart from all experience, it is synthetic d 
priori. Kant holds the existence of judgments of the latter class to be 
undeniable; for among the judgments which are recognized as strictly 
universal and apodicticaJ, and which arc consequently, according to 
Kant'S assumption, judgments d priori^ he finds judgments which 
must at the same time be admitted to be synthetic. Among these 
belong, first of all, most mathematical judgments. Some of the fun¬ 
damental judgments of arithmetic (e, </., a = a) are, indeed, according 
to Kant, of an analytical nature ; but the rest of them, together with 
all geometrical judgments, arc, in his view, synthetic, and, since they 
have the marks of strict universality and necessity, arc synthetic judg¬ 
ments d priori. The same character pertains, according to Kant, to the 
most general propositions of physics, such as, for example, that in all the 
changes of the material world the quantity of matter remains unchanged. 
These propositions are known to bg true apart from all experience, 
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binco they arc universal and apodictieal judgments ; and yet they are 
not obtained through a mere analysis of the conceptions of their euth 
jeets, for the predicate adds something to those conceptions. In ]iko 
manner, finally, are all metaphysical principles, at least in their ten- 
dency, synthetic judgments & prion, e. g,, the principle, that every 
c\oiit mur-1 have a cause. And if the principles of metaphysics are 
not altogether incontrovertible, yet those of mathematics at least are 
established bcvoiid all dispute. There exist, therefore, concludes 
Kant, synthetic judgments d priori or judgments of the pure reason. 
The fundamental question of his Critique becomes, then: How arc 
synthetic judgments & priori possible? 

The answer given is: Synthetic judgments a priori are possible, 
because man brings to the material of knowledge, which lie acquires 
empirically in virtue of his receptivity, certain pure forms of knowl¬ 
edge, which he himself creates in virtue of his spontaneity and inde¬ 
pendently of all experience and into which lie fits all given material 
These forms, which are the conditions of the possibility of all expc- 
rienec, are at the same time the conditions of the possibility of the objects 
of experience, because whatever is to be an object for me, must take 
on the forms through which the Ego , my original consciousness, or the 
transcendental unity of apperception ” shapes all that is presented to 
it; they have, therefore, objective validity in a synthetic judgment d 
priori. But the objects, with reference to which they possess this 
validity, are not the things-in-themselves or transcendental objects, i, e. } 
objects as they arc in themselves, apart from our mode of conceiving 
them; they are only the empirical objects or the phenomena which 
exist in our consciousness in the form of mental representations. 
The tliings-iivthemselves are unknowable for man. Only a creative, 
divine mind, that gives them reality at the same time that it thinks 
them, can have power truly to know them, Things-in-themselves do 
not conform themselves to the forms of human knowledge, because the 
human consciousness is not creative, because human perception is not 
free from subjective elements, is not “ intellectual intuition.” Nor do 
the forms of human knowledge conform themselves to things-in-tliem- 
selves; otherwise, all our knowledge would ho empirical and with¬ 
out necessity and strict universality. But all empirical objects, since 
they are only representations in our minds, do conform themselves to 
the forms of human knowledge. Hence we can know empirical ob¬ 
jects or phenomena, but only these. All valid dpriori knowledge has 
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respect only to phenomena, lienee to objects of real or possible expo* 
rience. 

The forms of knowledge are forms cither of intuition or of thought 
Hie “ Transcendental ^Esthetic ” treats of the former, the « Tran¬ 
scendental Zogic” of the latter. 

1 lie forms of intuition are space and time. Space is the form of 
external sensibility 5 time is the form of internal and indirectly of ex¬ 
ternal sensibility. O11 the d priori nature of space depends the possi¬ 
bility of geometrical, and on the & priori nature of time depends the 
possibility of arithmetical judgments, Tliings-in-themselves or tran¬ 
scendental objects are related neither to space nor to time ; all co-ex- 
istence and succession are only in phenomenal objects, and consequently 
only in the perceiving Subject. 

The forms of thought are the twelve categories or original concep¬ 
tions of the understanding, on which all the forms of our judgments arc 
conditioned. They are: unity, plurality, totality,—reality, negation, 
limitation,—substantiality, causality, reciprocal action,—possibility, 
existence, necessity. On their d priori nature depends the validity of 
the most general judgments, which, lie at the foundation of all empiri¬ 
cal knowledge. The things-in-them selves or transcendental objects 
have neither unity nor plurality; they are not substances,nor are they 
subject to the causal relation, or to any of the categories; the cate¬ 
gories are applicable only to the phenomenal objects which are in our 
consciousness. 

The reason strives to rise above and beyond the sphere of the un 
ders tan ding, which is confined to the finite and conditioned, to the 
unconditioned. It forms the idea of the soul, as a substance which 
over endures; of the world, as an unlimited causal series; and of God, 
as I lie absolute substance and union of all perfections, or as the * £ most 
perfect being.” Since these ideas relate to objects which lie beyond 
Ihc range of all possible experience, they have no theoretic validity; if 
the latter is claimed for them (in dogmatic metaphysics), this is simply 
the result of a misleading logic founded on appearances, or of dia¬ 
lectic. The psychological paralogism confounds the unity of the I— 
which can never be conceived as a predicate, but only and always as a 
subject—-with the simplicity and absolute permanence of a psychical 
nub stance* Cosmology leads to antinomies, whose mutually contradic¬ 
tory members are each equally susceptible of indirect demonstration, if 
the reality of space, time, and the categories be presupposed, but 
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witli the refutation of this supposition, cease to exist* Rational 
.t io > ogv, m seeking by the ontological, cosmological, and physico-thc- 
ological arguments to prove the existence of God, becomes involved in 
a senes of sophistications* Still, these ideas of the reason arc in two 
respects of value i (1) theoretically, when viewed not as constitutive 
principles, through which a real knowledge of tlungs-in-themselves 
can be obtained, but as regulative principles, which affirm tliat, how¬ 
ever far empirical investigation may at any time have advanced, the 
sphere of objects of possible experience can never be regarded as fully 
exhausted, but that there will always be room for further mvestiga- 
tit'n ; (2) practically, in so far as they render conceivable suppositions, 
to which the practical reason conducts with moral necessity. 

In, the 3Tetizj)hysical 1*f incijilcs of Physics 5> Rant seeks, by 
ieducing matter to forces, to justify a dynamical explanation of 
nature. 

011 Kn f l ’ s P3ul«ophj in BWMml and, in particular, ou Ms theoretical philosophy there exbt numbcrlom 
works byKftntmna, ^mi-ivuntiana, imd fintlOLautLmB, the most Important of which will bo mentioned Ix&ovf ; 
compare in regard to them «s|*ecta]ly the History of Kwitian, by Fosenkruns, subjoined as YuL XIL to lib 
complete edition of Kant's work;?. Of the relatively recent writers on the subject, we may name. In addition 
to iho ant how of General histories of philosophy, and, especially, of histories ol modem philosophy (Hegel, 
xtichclet, Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, I. Herm. Fichte, Chnlybaus, Ulrid, Bledcrmum, Q. lYdgelt, Baxchcm do 
Pcuhofn, A. Ott, Villrn, and others, see above, pp r 137) the following: Clint-les, yflicra (Pftilosophierfe Kant * 

1S01), Tif-sot, the tmn.dfttoi- of the Critique of FmoBafiOH (Ctftitpu r tic la liaison Pure, 3 id. til fran- 
&***> Paria, IS&J), Aomnil Salutes {Ilteiotre, tic la Ytc Cl de la Phtiotophl* dc Kant, PaiJs and Hamburg, 1&I4), 
Btiriji (who has translated rind nnnotfltcd several of Konfs works), Ticb>r Ctmrio (JUt-Qiis sur fit vhilo&onhte 

* ** 1. ««* **■-. Bis, W, «]., P,,. ISSft E. Li (Z KwcZZ 

prlncipe*, analyse Ct discussion da principal da eecplidcmc dc Kant, I PST), Emile Saf 39 Ct(&e Sccpticlsme, 
AZ t ► t.*idft it*. Pas cud, Kant, lhrifi, 2d cd., £rid. y ISOT), Fhaqiinlc Gatuppi [Sdffffio flle&qfirc sulfa erffioa 

della eon noscemcty Naples, 1510), F. A, Nitsett (Vlas of lianas Principles, London, 178(1), A. F, AL WiJlieh 
{Elements of the, Critical Philosophy, London, 1788), Mriklcjohn (CrUifpic of Pure Xeatcn, hanslated from 
the Carman of Imm. Kant, London, 1855), and further, amon;* others, Th. A. Suabctli^cn {Restdktt* derpht- 
tos- rtrrse/iviif/cn flier die Xatur (iff menschtichm PfLcntdnfsaton Plato I f*Kant, Marbui^lSOS*, Ed.Benches 
{Kant vtul diephilor Aufoabe vnserer Zeti, Berlin, 1SSS), JUitofc {Kant und seine Xaehfoiyer, Jcrm, J. 

C. Clawr {Dt prtncipmphUozophtai Kantfanse, din t. tnnuj., Halle, 15IJ), Cbr, H. WcSsec {In zcxlchem Slant 
die deutsche Philosophic Jem zotcdcr aft Kant etch CM orlenlirEn hat, Lotpsic, 1S-J7), O, tJlo {Uebcr dert Itanm 
und die Raumlhioric dts Arid, und Kant, HuLle, li50), Juline Rnpp {Imm. Katii, titer den Character saner 
Phitamphte und du-t Verhaltnixt tferseibCn ntr Repent cart, KiinigsberfE, 18S7), Job. Jacoby (Kant und j£m, 
sin?, Rede rti Kant* GcburlCtaQtfeier, X^algsberg, 1S58), Thcod, fetxiiter {Dc jirincipfin phim. X., rfis,c, 
imiug,, Bonn, 1859), J. B. Mayer (Utter den f&itfcismm mlt bcsondcrcr Eucksieht anf Kant, in the 57MJV 
f, Ph. , Vol. 37, iSdO, pp, 22^5-2C3, and Vol. 38, 1 Sill, pip, 40^8) L. Noack (/, KartTs / 1 nfer-sich uny aug deni 
Griibe, Seine Zchrt lirJawdllCh rfarpcelcllf, Ldpsie, 181111 Kant rail Oder Ohn£ romfinti-wjicu Kttpf, In. Vol, IL 
of OpiKMatielm’s DcattcX Jahrb.fTlr Pol «. LUi. y 18C-2), the nnonymona work entitled Ein L'ro&nivi uin tier 
Kritik dee KanUtchen FrdheUsieJtre (by the author of Pas vnbctmi&ste Geisletteben wut die ffuttliche Ojlcn^ 
Ifftrluuj, LripriCn 1S81), Michclb! {Die Philos, KaoPs Und (hr E’infme anf die Enticicldunff tfor neutron A’tf- 
tvrwtsremefupt in '‘Xatummi OffcnbarungP VbL TO, aniusior, 18G2), K. F. F. Trahndorf (.1 ristculesvnd 
Kant, Oder: »□« m die Vernnnfti in the Zeitschr, filr die lutfl, Theol. «. Kircftt, ljjfi!*, pp. fri-125), Tolu 
Huber {.Lessing and Kant im Vcrhtiltnm gur reU<J. Btlocaunp dee cfchtzehntcn JahrhUttderts, in the Deutsche 
T wrOillaltrxschrifl, 1SC-J, pp, 3'il-385), Theod. Jlcrz {Uthcr die BetleiitUnri dcr Kanli&zhen Philos, filr die 
Gwcnwart, in the Protest. Monatebl,, ort. by H, Gelrcr, Vol. 24, No. G, Dec., I8C4, pp r 375-3&S), 0, Liebmcnn 
(hant twiddle Epigonet*, Stiittg., iSTA), Ed, It^er {Dae Wort ilpriori, efue neue Krtut' dcr Kaitusehen 
Philosophic, rranJiUa tlii'U., ^.VqnddcxibusE ttVi.v* rf.-rtf /4Ut in Kant's L'etm-t t run der crua 
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srftiV-aHJhtoa SutdeftMUit to Raunust Und der 2c«, tin MMcfits itnd autilritfschM Hiatt, in //* t, faitr. e. 
r&tio3,i Itl n pp. 2iu-2T(J, Kruno Fisclter unit win ITanf, «tm Entgegtiung, Lcipsie, 1SOO), W. Pflupcr {*/«*&'■ 
ha * l f* tntn&xTubntate A2*iAe& t InnngwM Dictation, Hurbtug, 1667), fcicjjimmd Levy (Ji'mu \» jrrf:.* £ f. 
"■ 1 crii (ftram ItrMUnk* iur Kritli. a tfr <SpraeAq Dissertation, Bonn, 15G5), Gustav Knaucr (Co/tfrtfr 
Mrtrf n*^o&«i*r£rfrairten ZeAr&fto£n, fosigwteili, utuI Kanta Jjfatogorf&itqM lericfitigt, 

IIill,e ‘ ^ Ttl ^° ( Win slnd xytehet, Vrthefto der Maihematik d priori nwjltch ? iuang. insert., Holt* 
ISHi), F. Urtrerweg (Dcr CrumijetimUt to Jianitwhen Krttteitmm nach seiner SnitieAuttgtwit umt wintrn 
wL$*e}iS?JiiXfWcAm. WertA, m the A itpreuas. Monatewhrift, VI., m% pp. S15-S24), Aug, M&Ucr {Die Grand- 
tag/f n tfer Atuitfschen P/t(lo sophic, mom *mitrwUa. SttmdpunJtts ffwelt-en, ibid., pp. 3&S-421), \y. Bolton £ Aa:- 
nynjnation of thzPrincipal cf Kant «n<t Hamilton, London, lSGfy j. B. Moyer {itant* rwfyfagte, Berlin, 
1S7D \ SwuooHifrwtirlts, concerning more special problems, will be mention*) beLow hi the course of tbc 
D.\|ioKition. [A. 13. Kroejer, AVj Syat. of JVti j uca\dentaUtPif in J. of c. Ph. t 1909,—JK] 

By the (< dogmatism of metaphysics/’ as whoso most important exponent ho men- 
lions Wolff, Kant understands the universal confidence of metaphysics in its principles, 
independently of An y pTCT ioiis critique of the rational faculty itself, merely on account 
of its success in the employment of those principles (Kant vs. Eberhard, ITeber tine 
Entdcckung, ott, Ros. and Schubert's cd. of Kant's Works, I., p. 453), ortho dogmatic 
procedure of the reason (arguing rigidly from philosophical conceptions) without pre¬ 
vious critique cf its own power (Prof. tc 2d Orig. cd, of the €i\ of Pare 11. p. xxxy). 
By skepticism, as maintained especially by David Ilumo, Kant understands a general 
mistrust of the pure reason, without previous critique of the same, merely on account 
of the contradictory nature of its assertions (ih ,, I. p. 453). Kant holds that from 
the empirical stand-point the existence of God and the immortality of the soul cannot 
he proved, since both lie completely beyond the range of experience, and secs in 
Locke's attempt to prove them an inconsequence ( Cr „ of the Pure R ., lies. and Schu,, 
I*P- 1 ant ^ ®22 ecq.), so that to him skepticism appear?! as the necessary result of em¬ 
piricism. The pure reason* in its dogmatic use, must appear before the critical eye of 
a higher and judicial reason (tZ\ p, 7G7); the critique of the pure reason, Is the true 
tribunal for all controversies of the reason (p. 770) j to proceed critically in dealing 
with everything which pertains to metaphysics, is the maxim of a universal mistrust of 
an synthetic propositions of metaphysics, so long.as a universal ground of their possi¬ 
bility in the essential conditions of our cognitive faculties has not been made patent 
(!■?. Eberhard, I. p„ 452), Kant defines the critique of the pure reason na moaning 
nn examination of the rational faculty in general, in respect of all the directions,- ill 
which it may strive to attain to knowledge independently of experience; it Is there¬ 
fore that which decides whether any metaphysics, whatever is possible, and determines 
not only the extent and limits, but also the sources of the same, but all on the basis of 
principles (lrcL to 1st cd, of the Ont. of Pure J?,), Reason is, according to Kant, 
the faculty which contains the principles of knowledge d priori, and pure reason the 
faculty of principles, by which knowledge absolutely (i priori in evolved. The critique 
of the pure reason, which passes judgment on the sources and limits of the latter,, is 
the pre-condition of a system of the pure reason or of all pure d priori knowl¬ 
edge, * 

^Against the critique of tho pure reason, as undertaken by Kant, it has been 
objected that thought can only be scrutinized by thought, and that to seek to examine 
the nature of thought antecedently to all real thinking, is therefore to attempt to think 
before thinking, or like attempting to learn to swim without going into the water 


* Tim Ari^totolLntl and Wolffian theory cJ th<j faOiilLloe trf the emil was n£m|ily adopter) in Ete fundamental 
feature* l-iy Ktmt* and In certain particular modillcd, but not made tho subjtei. of a radical critlqua. Hu® 
bnlortunate thla ith (wr lib crEtUjuc of tUe i-uuiliUone al hnwlcdgc, iictbart, in particolar, ban pulniisd out. 
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(liege 1 ) But this objection is refuted by the distinction between pre-critical and 
cnkoo-plnlosoplno ttiinkmg. The former must undoubtedly precede tho critique of 
the reason, bat must finally be subjected to an examination, which is to it what optics 
is 1.0 seeing, But after that through critical reflection the origin and extent of knowl¬ 
edge, and the measure and kind of its validity have been ascertained, it is then pos¬ 
sible for philosophic thought on this basis to make further advances. (Cf. my %>£. 0 f 
Los/ky § SI, and Kuno Fischer’s work, cited above.) 

Kant traces the genesis of his critique of the reason to the stimulus which he 
received from Hume. He says (in the Introduction to the Prolegomena), that after 
Locke’s and Leibnizs essays on the human understanding, nay, more, since the 
first rise of metaphysics, nothing more important had appeared m tins field of inquiry 
than the skepticism of Hume, Hume C[ brought no light into this species of knowl¬ 
edge, but he struck, nevertheless, a spark from which a light might well have been 
kindled, if it had fallen on susceptible tinder.” “I confess freely that It was the 
exception taken by David Hume(to the conception of causality), “ which many 
years ago first interrupted my dogmatic dumber, and gave to my inquiries in the 
field of speculative philosophy an altogether uew direction. I tried first whether 


Hume’s objections might not be generalized, and soon found that the conception of the 
connection of cause and effect waa far from being the only one through which the un¬ 
derstanding conceives a priori connections among things, but rather that metaphysics 
was filled Only with the like conceptions. I sought to assure myself of their number, 
and having succeeded according to my wish, namely, on tho basis of a single princi¬ 
ple, I proceeded to the deduction of these conceptions, of which I was now assured 


that they were not, as Hume Lad apprehended, of empirical derivation, but that they 
originated in the pure understanding, 

Kant applies the epithet transcendental not to all knowledge tl priori, but only to the 
knowledge that aud how certain notions (intuitions or conceptions) are applied solely 
(2 priori or arc possible- In distinction from transcendental knowledge, Kant calls that 
a, transcendent use of conceptions, which goes beyond all possible experience. The 
critique of the reason, which is itself transcendental, demonstrates the illegitimacy of 
all transcendent employment of the reason, 

l 1 he order of tho investigation in the “ Critique of the Pure Person 11 is as follows ; 
In the Introduction Kant seeks to demonstrate the actual existence of knowledge 
bearing the character peculiar to what he terms “synthetic judgments d prior if and 
raises the question, how these judgments are possible. He finds that their possibility 
depends oil certain purely subjective forms of intuition, viz;. : space and time, and oil 
like forms of the understanding, which he terms categories; out of the latter grow up 
the ideas of the reason, Kant divides the whole complex of his investigations into the 
Transcendental Elementary Doctrine aud the Transcendental Doctrine of Method (fol¬ 
lowing the division of formal logic customary in his time). The Transcendental Ele¬ 
mentary Doctrine treats of the materials, and the Transcendental Doctrine of Method 
of the plan or formal conditions of a complete system of the cognitions of the pure 
speculative reason. The Transcendental Elementary Doctrine is divided into Transcen¬ 
dental iEsthctic and Logic, the former treating of the pure intuitions of sense,, space 
and time, and the latter of the pure cognitions of the understanding. The part of the 
Transcendental Logic, which sets forth the elements of the pure knowledge of the 
understanding aud the principles without which no object whatever can he thought, is 
the Transcendental Analytic, and at the same time a Logic of Truth, The second part 
of the Transcendental Logic is the Transcendental Dialectic, ?" t ,. the critique of tho 
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and reason are applied, not solely to the objects 0 £ experience, but there whom no 

2Sf "K Tr ^ lbllUS ° f “ d Wl», therefore, a lately 

' , Of the merely formal principles of the pure nodamtandinc. The Transcendental 

ocxiuc of Method contains four chapters, bearing the titles: The Discipline of the 
utc Reason, its Canon, its Architectonic, and its History. (The Tr. /Esthetic rchtes 

tic P to that o°£ 11 l,C T bJlty0f ma l h ^ alic9 ’ the Ao ^‘« to that of Physics, the Dia'lec- 
science ) mete PW, anu the Doctriuo of Method to that of metaphysics as a 

An our knowledge, says Kant in the Introduction, begins with experience, hut not all 
S S from experience. Experience is a continuous combin’ation 
thesis) of perceprions. Experience is the first product which the understanding brine, 
forth after it has gone to work upon the raw material of sensations. Eut now Kant 
asserts WB™** regard to all logical combinations of experiences wba "is true ol 
iso a e experiences and of the most elementary form of induction, “per enwncra- 

^r„r- P& T”V what is, but not that ifmuat neeet 

strict a “ J il0t i 0t -' er ' vl60 ; 1,eIlce she gives us no true universality;” necessity and 
strict (net merely comparative") universality are for Kant the sure signs of non- 

emptncal cognition Knowledge not originating in experience is defined by Kant as 

<1 priori knowledge. ” + Kant distinguishes ns follows: “It may be customary to 

say of much of our knowledge, derived from experimental sources, that we are capable 

acquiring it or that wc possess it d priori, because we derive it not immediately from 

xpenence, but from a universal rule, which itself, nevertheless, wc have borrowed 

^TTT -; ? “ ", hnt r ° Uow6 wc sb!dl ““fcndaad by cognitions d priori tbose 

—IT 0 " mae »“ d ^' aot ° f «■ or that, but of aL experience whatever 

2S , e ™ ar “ Cn : P, " Col “S“ iti0, “> or ** are possible only A posteriori, i. e ; 

nlri ^l^ rT r ° £ ‘ T ' n ° r - C ° snlW ®“ tboac «* callcd pare with which no cm- 
pirK-jil elements whatever arc | 


* Tn thoao pro-b-iipj-H-ridtioiis, Which Eajxt 


never questioned, although be never Eitjcctod them to a critical 


examination, in contained the from ^ «fth Zt i™ 

the whftla fiystam of “Criticism 11 erawnn ti i- n -i-»i , ' * h great (rtUhongh not absolnta) comistency 
truth, and yet* Of? Kftftt admit** is derived from cti . ■ ^ *' ^ ^ fravitotton * wlucL Js strictly universal hi its 

■Uhjocbct a Bciencft, ro much the mom certain is S» cuSrossi ^ ™ . ThG thd 

so thjt from arithmetic (quantity) to peon.cLry (quantity* together with motion and fonnWechaid^q^- 
titj Wi anti motion, and tfmv.ty), etc.* a nmdatom In the meftmrocJ certainty and nofc/na Kant .tfilrms a]1 
TJ ^ ^-^verhality (h, rt jitfi c ti there merely “ouropamtivo 

L<l * llmttcil by ninthcmatlciimH ot Hioh weight as Riomnnn and Helmholtz. gay* the former 
{ - H ( tmmn* Peter <lic}h Jf mht*c7i, fc tlcMder Geometric su Grundc Vtgen, in the Tr«ifactions of the Royal 
‘ Afl ® od ^ tl f 11 oi 1 >, 2- 0 I 3 & printed tepamtclywritten in 166-1); “The qnnlltiea Ly 

winch si»aoc IH (lSstinguishod from other conceivable mngnltncks ot three dimonstona, can only bo learned from 
c^penvii™. (For the views of Helmholtz. «co his cosay tm the “Pact* which lie at the Buis of Geometry ” 

h ^ ntf r ^ rt 4 Z KtJL fJC *’ (t/r mm - ZH QWtoWh & 18C8, ]> p . 103-221. CL the Snpplorucnt to 
the «l cbdnn of my ^m d. Lo0k % Bonn, 18CS* i>, 42t.) Whatever in strictly demomdratod i* apgdlctlcaUy 
corhiui, such therefore, h tlm following of a pmgKtaitlon hi demonstration from its premises; but to term 
axiom* “ opodictically certain ” Ls a mlsuso o£ tho worIji. 

+ “A prion fcnowkxlgO” IDHUJ, In th.: tense ratal wnce the time of Arlstotte, <l knowledge of (fToCts from 
rt ? C rtnd tldfl k!ntJ ot knowkd « a POKte^'.s undoahtcdly* the attribute* of m xx#Sy or ajoxllcticai 

truth; lvu.it adopts theexpreanjon for h!a ttdwvogant conoeplscn of fl knowledge, u-fcoro certainly I* Snde- 

^odkttclty itU CXPOrlCB ™ > antl d4lm * r ° r lhLs kr,9wW P likowlw, or rather oxclllriTCly, U» nttribcLo of 

t But IiDrowUh the point of view of the Aristotelian dlvi^on-aceonling to width, by 4 pr&ri knowledge 
knwledgu Of pfTreta from their ernnos was tmdejrttwd, ami Uic tviver* by knowledge (1 po^ertori-l* 
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With, the division of cognitions- into d priori and empirical cognitions s Kant joins 
the second division o£ them into analytical and synthetic. By analytical judgments lie 
understands those in which the predicate B belongs to the subject A,, as something 
which was already contained, hut not previously observed, in this concept A; as, for 
example, in the judgment: nil bodies (extended, im penetrable substances) are extend¬ 
ed. But by synthetic judgments he understands those in which the predicate B lies 
without the subject-concept A, although connected with it; as, for example, in the 
judgment; all bodies (extended, impenetrable substances) aro heavy. In analytical 
judgments the connection of the predicate with the subject is conceived by the aid of 
the notion of identity, hut in synthetic judgments, without the aid of that notion ; the 
former arc based on tho principle of contradiction, hut for the latter another principle 
is necessary.* 

By analytical judgments Our know ledge is not augmented; only a conception, 
which wC already possessed, is decomposed into its parts. But in the case of synthetic 
judgments 1 must have, in addition to the conception of the subject, something else, 
— x, on which the understanding may rest, in order to recognise a predicate, which is 
not contained in that conception, as yet belonging to it. In the case of empirical 
judgments, or judgments of experience, all of which arc, as such, synthetic, this neces¬ 
sity occasions no difficulty; for this x is my full experience of the object, which T 
think through the concept A, which concept covers only a part of this experience. But 


exchanged fer another. This Aristotelian usope was preserved by Leibnitz, who rays ui an Epi$t. ad J. 
TAomasiwn* 1CGU {Opera ritiio t., erf. Erdm., p. 61}: Construction^M^rantm^unt niotm; jam ex construe- 
ttanilf ms nflectiontt tie Jftfurfc rfimim-'rfrQrttlir, erffo cx motu et per consequent ci priori it ex cause r, Otitl 
HtUJ later identifies oennaUrt & priori witli counattre ixir Ut causes, ami only octsiswimUy employ instead 
too piiraseolosy "par da demowtratiensS* referring. doubtless,. especially to demonstrations from the real 
CftOea; ef. the passages citC<1 in my Log., M od„ § 73, p. 370 sea- paving out the lasbmcntio&od qosm 
entitrn causa), Wolff, less exactly, identifies eruore veriiaiem & priori with tUctro ttondw i c^rfa 

ex alii$ c cfjnim rattnetnando* and cohwqneatly emcr* teriiatem d posteriori with solo tenttt. In ibis he 
was followed by Binmgarten, and the latter by Kant, who add-, Jiowever, the further distinction <*£ the 
absolute and tlic relative d-prtort* which ia eomplctdy heterogeneous to the original u^c of the expression. 
Knowledge & priori* in the Aristotelian sense. Is not knowledge piuerimately Independent of experience, tc 
which another epccics of kumvIcdyC, independent of all experience, could be related as pure to impure; it is 
based, rather, on the erthtest and most complete variety of legally elaborated c*i*rienc** and is only inde¬ 
pendent of experience in respect of the contents of the logical conclusion. e. the calculation in 
Of any astronomical phenomenon is, indeed, independent of our experience of this phenomenon itself, but 
yet depend a, partly on nnmcrotu other data empiricnlly established, partly on the Kcwtoninn principle o 
cravltotiop* Tvhlcb lies at the bottom of the calculation, and which, as Kant admits, was drawn from the 
experience of the fall of bodies and Of the revolutions of the moon and planet* A judgment Uidcpeudent 9 
an experience would, li such a judgment WCTO possible, po^s* not the highest degree of 
OTttld ho a moU prejudice. Apert tarn ell oporto*. «. 
vUvcvcr much ^ what Kant pretends, nptxlic t Ectil knowledge as machines, with «Ushw 

the results Of mm manual labor, a™ not mode without hands by magic, but only through the am o 
Z t by whM. WC ™ beyond tbc reel* of 

1 i,7 i r. Ae-lcW ot tbc MCMeerv, is pet effected independently cl dl espenewe through nubjMUvc 
tonrao f incmprchXibta origin, bet only by thclesitsd coebiuotiou o! experiences, accord Log to the induc¬ 
tive clip! deductive methods on the bub ol the order Immnnmtin thltlES tilcnosclvca 

* This UPB of the terms analytical and synthetic U rightly discriminated by Kant himself from tftc “y 1 
metU-.VC, which datomtaatonm.r.lj-nc.l (he method pwcMdlngthronst. the wW •' ‘ 

Z Zk cl^itiu,,C„a iililnisLtolj- of priodplcc ends^dheic the method 
pXiplcs to the knomlcdfrc ol the etmdltiened: Kent prefer* to ceil the* 

tied progressive. The Keutieu eotieeptioh of thoenelyUeel judgment .sen amp “^ “ 

the i.iomieol judgment; in 1 Up latter the whotc snhjeet-cenerpt, in the ormcr « «» 

clement of it eolistiti.tcv the predicate. Still the pbm*»togy mttdr then ibc .Jel is nee, earlier lcSlelaBt 
livid lUitlnguf^cil between j-ortinlly identical ahJ absoSutcly iilcnticxS jud^racnlie 
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foray nth otic judgments <1 priori this resort is altogether wanting What is the x, on 
which the understanding rests for its authority, when it believes itself to have found, 
outside of the conception A„ a predicate foreign to the same and jet connected (and 
thaiL too, necessarily) with it 'i In other words; How (ire synthetic judgments d priori 
poAst&iaf 1 bis Is the fundamental question for tho critique of the pure reason (of the 
reason independent of experience). 

Kant believes himself able to point out three kinds of synthetic judgments d prioi i 
as actually existing, namely, mathematical, physical, and metaphysical. Mathematics 
and physics contain undisputed examples of universal and apodicticul knowledge ; tho 
affirmations of metaphysics are disputed, in so far as it is a question whether any 
metaphysics is possible ; but in their tendency all properly metaphysical propositions 
are also synthetic judgments it priori. 

Mathematical judgments, says Kant, are all synthetic (although Kant admits that a 
few mathematical axioms, such as a = a, a+b 7 a, arc realiy analytical affirmations, 
asserting, however, that they servo only as links m the chain of method, not as princi¬ 
ples). One would, says Kant, indeed at first think the proposition, 7+5=12, to be 
merely analytical, following, according to the principle of contradiction, from the con¬ 
ception of a sum of 7 and 5. Eut this conception contains no intimation as to what 
the particular number is, in which the two numbers mentioned are resumed. Some¬ 
thing in addition to these conceptions is necessary, and we must call to our aid some 
image which corresponds with one of them, say of one’s five fingers or of five points, 
and so add one after the other the five unities given in this image to the conception 
of seven,* 

Xo more, says Kant, are any of the principles of pure geometry analytical. That 
the Straight line is the shortest one between two points, is a synthetic proposition ; for 
Juy conception of straightness contains nothing respecting length, but only a quality; 
the aid o£ intuition f must be called in, through which alone the synthesis is possible, £ 

rhysica, says Kant further, also contains synthetic judgments dprtoH; e. r/„ in all 
changes of the material world the quantity of matter remains unchanged ; in all com- 


fh> 


“ ' ? . ^ d ^ ^ dicat ,fl no ; It ie sufficient far the ease in kml, that ,vo 

V tl r m 0£ 000 nD<1 thrcc th * ™ and one, etc., on.1 to the daft- 

i^ndtfte, which Is derived from the conception of a (nsthe whole 
of ^ Titian of enter), viz.: that the order, in which the constituent parL? o( 
taTUT? T n \h CIlt ^ th ° Fl,m - 611(1 «*»“ - «*** Oxporieneo similar object which can 

Tu ^ ramc 0MtCCI)tJWI “ d 5 from tho fondnmcahft concept of dritlndoUd 

™ ll ™ ^ taiddauaital principles of arithmetic, as analytical judgment*, and from these the rest 
iQjlow 11 o#Mi tally., 

+ [ATtxcAavtmff iexternal or internal preemption, or its product, Jucomplcs representation, rcprc&entait& 
fioUo tfufftftarl/r. — Jr.] 

t UnqiiDstira,ftWy the aftflrmationa of geometry arc Bynthetic, Bat tho fundamental principle.} of KMmc- 
ry, e that RjKUtt bed three dllncnaioaa, that there is only one straight line between two pointy have asscr- 
^ CaV| hnt “P^tfcdl “rtfthity ; tho geometrician 3* aware ol tho three dimension* of space only Afflicts and 
“vv *? ^ vo “V «»*»* »■* space mart have exactly three and not two or four dimensions; hut thin 
nssertoriail tmtfc ia obtained by nbstTMtdffn, induction, and other logical Operations, founded on nuiiK-rtcnj 
o^lH-rlcnccs of spatial relations. Tire order of figures in space, which attains to expression in the fundamental 
principles Of geometry, and Which may bo reduced philosophically to the principle <d the nan-flcpcxulrnau r-f 
farm OH magnitude, confirm* the truth of these principles, hut is iteelf grounded In the objective nature of 
i-] -ace ftaelf; nothin* F™vmi ft* Kicivlj subjective character. Prom the fqaddiacdtdl art 1 rmations of rconictry 
tho others follow fyllogtsticftlly; tho latter tu* npodlctlcolly, and not merely empirical^, certain, m ho fur i,s 
they ait? demooirtrated from the former and not ffdmded on direct experience; in thhmen.w, hut only in this, 

Is gtemcivy fui BpOdlclicnl and, according to I lac jYrlfclQteliMJ, hut by no means according Ui the Kantian u-e 
cf this tuproaaion, an ftprtmi K-Icnea, * 
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muiiication of motion action and reaction must always bo equal to cadi other j further, 
the law of inertia, etc.* * * § 

In Metaphysics—adds Kant—although this may be regarded as a science hitherto 
merely attempted, yet rendered indispensable by the nature of human reason, synthetic 
cognitions d priori are claimed to be contained ; C. g., tlve world must have had a begin¬ 
ning, and whatever is substantial in things is permanent. Metaphysics is, or at least is 
designed to be, a science made up of purely synthetic propositions dpri&ri. lienee the 
question: How is metaphysics (naturally—a\ c rJ with reference to the nature of human 
reason—and scientifically) possible? 

In the Transcendental ^Esthetic, the science of the d priori principles of sensibility, 
Kant seeks to demonstrate the dpriori character of space and time. In a ** Metaphysi¬ 
cal Exposition of this Conception ” designed to present the considerations which show 
the conception of space to be given d priori, Kant advances four theses: 1. Space is 
not an empirical conception that lias been abstracted from external experience ■ for all 
concrete localization depends on our previous possession of the notion of space, j 
2. Space is a necessary dpriori notion, lying at the basis of all external perceptions ; for 
it is impossible by any means to form a notion of the non-existence of space4 3, Space 
is not a discursive or general conception of relations of things generally, but a pur© 
intuition; for we can imagine space only as one, of which all so-called spaces arc 
parts.§ 4. Our notion of apace is that of an infinite, given magnitude; but a concep¬ 
tion containing in- itself an infinite number of ideas (representations) is impossible to 
thought m Y hence the primitive notion of space is an & priori intuition, and not a con¬ 
ception. | 

Lathe c 1 Transcendental Exposition of the Conception of Space’ 1 —by which Kant 
understands the explanation of that conception as a principle, by means of which the 
possibility of ether synthetic cognitions d priori is made intelligible—Kant develops the 
assertion, that the notion of space must be an d priori intuition, if it is to be possible 
for geometry to determine the attributes of space synthetically and yet dpriori.*! 


* But Ihe history of physical science shows that Hits; general principles, to which the law of the eon- 
K'mvtion of force, and others, may he added, wen Sate* abstractions from scientifically elaborated experiences, 
mtd were by no means fixed as scientific truths d priori, prior w all experience or independent of oil export- 
etioe; only in so far as there becomes subsequently manifest in them a certain order, which seems to render 
them" FiiEecptible of a philosophical derivation from principles still more general—such, a. ff„ as lb* • relativity 
of space—do they acquire an (In the Aristotelian, but not, again, in the Kantian Becae) d prtirrt ctaiooti^v 

t Tins is reasoning itl a circle. 

X This, however, does not prove the subjectivity and 3 priori character of spaML 

§ In View of this it is remarkable that Kant should yet style space, in thohcudlns of the chapter, a 
l+ conception. 1 ' In the use of scientific terms, Kant is often not sufficiently exact, 

| The assertion that do conception cati contain an in Unite number of partitive representation s is an arts!- 
tmy one, so for as it relates to representations that may foe potentially contained fa the conception. Bui 
actually our Idea Of space does not contain an infinity o£ differentiated parts, and actually, too, the Space, of 
which we have ftn idea, does not extend hi (nJUiUltn^ but only, at the furthest, to the concave limits of the 
visible heavens. The Infinity of extension exists only Eu the reflection, that however far we may have rone in 
thought it is always possible to go further, and that, therefore, no limit is absolutely IfflpnsSltole; hut from tin* 
it by no means fallows that space is ft merely subjective intuitioilr , 

*t Kant, has us little shown how from the supposed & priori nature of the intuition of Fpace the certain v 
nf the fundamental principles, of geometry follows as he lifts shown, on the Other hand, that tMfl certainly 
cannot follow from an intuition of f|)ftCC resting- on an objective and empirical basis. Further,. Kfmt has no 
sufficiently justified the double use which ho makes of space, time, and the categories, in that he treats them, 
on the one hand, as mere form* or ways c£ connecting the material given in experience yet. Tuideuin V- 

on the other hand, also treats them aa something ffmftTifiJ, viz.: as the matter or content of l oug iu 
Which We form synthetic judgments d priori, 
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flpacG, then, i a viewed by Kant a a m & priori intuition, found in u : ; antecedently 
to all perception of external objects and aai the formal quality of the mind, in virtue of 
’hvlncli wo are affected by objects, or as tho form of external sensation in general * 

Space is, according to Kant, not a form of the existence of objects In themselves. 
Since we cannot make of the special conditions of sensibility conditions of the possibility 
of things, but only of their manifestations, we can doubtless say that apace includes all 
things which may appear to us externally, but not all things-in-thcmselvcs, whether 

these bo sensibly perceived or not, or by whatever Subject they may ho per¬ 

ceived. Only from the point of vieiv of human beings can we speak of space, extended 
beings, etc. If wo make abstraction of the subjective condition, under which alone 
external intuition is possible for us, t. a, under which alone we cun be affected by 
external objects, the idea of space has absolutely no signification. This predicate is 
only in so far attributed to things as they appear to us, z‘. a, are objects of the sensi¬ 
bility, f^pace is real, t a, is an objectively valid conception in respect of everything 

which can be presented to us as an object of externa! perception, but it is ideal in 

respect of things, when they arc considered by the reason, as they are in themselves, 
and without reference to the sensible nature of may. 

ISy an altogether analogous metaphysical and transcendental exposition of the con¬ 
ception of lime, Kant seeks also to demonstrate its empirical reality and transcendental 
ideality. Time is no more than space a something subsisting for itself or so inherent 
as an objective qualification or order in things, that, if abstraction were made of all 
subjective conditions of perception, time would remain. Time is nothing else than the 
form of tho internal sense, i. <?., of our intuition or perception of ourselves and of our 
internal state ; it determines the relation of the various ideas which make up our inter¬ 
nal state. But since all ideas, even such as represent external objects, belong, in them- 
aeives, as modifications of coiisdousnm to our internal state, of which time is the formal 
condition, it follows that time is also indirectly a formal condition d priori of external 
phenomena. Time is in itself, out of the conscious subject, nothing; it cannot bo 
reckoned among objects in-themselvos, apart from its relation to our sensible inter 
tions, either as subsisting or as inhering. Time possesses subjective reality in respect 
of internal experience. But if 1 myself or any other being could regard me without 
this condition of fienaibillty, the same modifications of consciousness which we now 
concoivo as changes would found a cognition, in which tho idea of time and conse¬ 
quently that of change would not at all bo included. To tho objection that the reality 
of the change in our ideas provea the reality of time, Kant replies that tho objects of 
the internal sense,. like those of the extcnial sense, arc only phenomena, having two 
aspects, the one regarding the objcct-in-itself, the other the form of out intuition (per¬ 
ception) of tho object, which form must not be sought in the object in itself, but in tho 
Subject, to which it appears, f 

* That Apace is only the form of tho external ami not of the internal rcngc, ami Hi (it time, per contra, la 
the form Of tho Internal,, ami. Indirectly, &Lfo Of tho external Benue, aro trttths inFcrribic, in Kan re opinion, 
from tho natures of externnl end internal experience. But in fact tllC relation to space belongs DO Icsa to tho 
phenomena of the Internal tttlK," to the images of perception fts such, to the roprcscntiltioafl of memory, to 
poncepf ir.n^ In so for a* tho concrete npicscntatloiii from which, they are abotnuitNl constitute their Iriffcpft- 
rablo IkshSs,, nmli therefore to tho judgments combined from them, In. so for its that, to which the judgment 
rotate*, Is aluo Intuitively (through the ccnnitUlty) represented, etc. Even the psychical p«cp.^ tofce"place 
in a space On tins Huitamv* opHcv* as tho commune f), which, to bo sure, jlh the space of OOri- 

bcMudcm b to dUicrlmlnatcd from tho ■poco of external object*; of the oxtcmiion in *|>otw which teWu 
thfrra poowtoV", vro arc literally ccm*ek>u-i citcnKlon. 

+ Tbl» dlMtfncbon would aval] nothing, oven ihoit^h an «interna] stum }" of the kind which Kant rap- 
posoa really eadatod, slaw, in tho case of psychological solf-obwrvatien, tho Subject, to whom the In Lem (d 
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Kant pronounces false the doctrine of the Lcibmtzc-Wolffian philosophy, that our sen* 
&ibilily is but the confused representation of things, and of that which belongs to things 
in themselves, lie denies that naan possesses a faculty of “intellectual intuition,” 
whereby, without the intervention of affections from without or from within, and apart 
from forms merely subjective (space and time), objects arc known as they are in them- 
selves. 

The result of the Transcendental /Esthetic is summed up by Kant (in the “ General 
Observations on the Transcendental /Esthetic,” 1st cd., p, 4 2 ; 2d ed., p. 50, op. lies., 
11., 40) as follows : “ That the things which we perceive are not what we take them to 
be, nor their relations of such intrinsic nature as they appear to us to be; and that if 
we make abstraction of ourselves as knowing Subjects, or even only of the subjective 
constitution of our senses generally, all the qualities, all the relations of objects in space 
and time, yes, and even space and time themselves, disappear, and that as phenomena 
they cannot exist really pi}' fit?, but onJj* in us ■ what may be the character of things in 
themselves, and wholly separated from our receptive sensibility, remains wholly un¬ 
known to ns. 1 In what we call external objects, Kant sees only mental representa¬ 
tions resulting from the nature of our sensibility. 

Similar is the result to which Kant arrives in reference to the forms of the under¬ 
standing, in the Transcendental Logic, 

The receptivity of the mind, in virtue of which it has representations whenever it is 
a fleeted in any manner, is Sensibility ; spontaneity of cognition, on the contrary, in the 
absolute origination of ideas, is the mark of the understanding. Thoughts without 
internal or external perceptions arc meaningless, but such perceptions without concep¬ 
tions are blind. The understanding can perceive nothing, and the senses can think 
nothing All perceptions depend on organic affections, and all conceptions on functions: 

‘ ‘ function 11 expresses the unity of the action by which different representations are 
arranged under one common representation. By means of these functions the under¬ 
standing forms judgments, which are indirect cognitions Of the objects of perception, 
On the various primal conceptions of the understanding, of Categories, depend the 
various forms of logical judgments, and, conversely from the latter, as set forth in 
general (formal) logic, the categories may be ascertained by regressive inference. (Cf. 
A, F. C. Kersten. Quo jure Kantius Arist. caieg. njccait, Progr. of the Cvtn. Itwl* 
Gymn. , fieri., 1853; Lud. Gerlrr.ith, JJc KaniU catcg. doclrism^ Dots, Inaug,, Bonn, 
1854.) Kant defines the categories as conceptions of objects as such, by which the 
perception of these objects is regarded as determined, with regard to some one of the 
functions of the logical judgment (as, e. body is determined by the category of sub¬ 
stantiality as the subject in the judgment: all bodies arc divisible). Kant presents the 
following table of the forms of the logical judgment, + and of the corresponding cate¬ 
gories f:— 


cm lee appear, k identical with the Object to which they belong. The phenomenal aiwcsaw of oar ideas 
comtotbe regnplefl ns merely an unfaithful iumsc of internal states. In themselves timfiliSS, hut which affect 
the internal bl«; on the contrary, it must also be regarded as having acquired the nature of ft real result, 
through the affection produced in thc&OUl or in the T, ami as belonging to the split re of things distent, OS 
p itch. and not merely to the Phenomena]. Besides, this,doctrineof the “ internal sense' 1 is incorrect; sec tny 
System of L'loic, % -10. 

* The threefold division of forms of judgments, Aimed at by Kant in each class, knot justified through¬ 
out ; sec my System af Logic, §§ CS-7U. 

4 The Categories of Bclntion, as they are termed by Kant, arc the only ones which TCFpCOt the form of the 
'‘object *' or of objective reality, and ns such, «t the same time, give ripe to certain functions of the logical 
jwlfincht, The differences of Quality and Modality are founded, not on differing forms et objective existence, 
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Logical Table of Judgments, 


judgments arc in record to 


Quantity. 

Singular. 

Particular (or pin ral), 
Universal. 


Quality. 

Affirmative, 

Negative, 

Infinite (or limit’ 

i°£> 


Rdation. 

Categorical. 

Hypothetical. 

Disjunctive. 


Modality. 

Problematical. 

Assertory. 

ApodicticaL 


Thahscendshtal Table of Conceptions of the Understanding* 

These conceptions are, under the head of 


Quantity* 

Quality* 

fieMion. 

Modality r 

Unity, 

Reality. 

Substantiality and 
Inherence, 

Possibility and 
Impossibility. 

Plurality* 

Negation. 

Causality and 
Dependence, 

Existence and 
Non-existence 

Totality. 

Limitation, 

Community or 
Reciprocity 
(Concurrence), 

Necessity and 
Contingency, 


Herewith belongs a table of synthetic judgments d priori, founded on the above 
conceptions of the understanding Kant designates it as a 


Pitre Pnrsro logical Table of Universal Principles of Physics, 


Axioms of (sen- Anticipations of Analogies of Postulates of all Om- 
siblc) Intuition, Perception. Experience. pineal thought, 

A complete system of transcendental philosophy, says Kant, would necessarily eon* 
tain ilio conceptions of the understanding which arc derived from the pure primal 
conceptions., and arc therefore themselves likewise d priori or pure conceptions, as, 
g., force t action* passion, which follow from the conception of causality’ to make 
out the list of them were a useful and not disagreeable, though hero a superfluous task 
(whence it follows that Kant believed himself already to have given the most essential 
elements of n complete transcendental philosophy in the Critique of the Pure Hca&on), 
Kant observes in regard to these categories, among other things, that there nro 
three of them in each class, whereas generally all d priori division with conceptions 
must be dichotomous (& y., A and non-A), and adds that the third category in each 


which arc reflected 5a the sUbjeoUvc act of judgment, baton vfvttoua kinds In the relation of tho Fuhjeetfce 
tn> tho objective*, t, f,, of tlie 'Combination of Ideas In tho jddgmciit to that portion of reality which is Iho 
object of representation ; they haw not, therefore, different categoric* untlcrlytn^ them, Lofikal QmmLjty, 
ttsaln. !■' founded only on the pon ll/ility of combining In on* jltdffULCfit netfcral jqdtflOTcnU', whoso hiLjccLa are 
Included In the same ooneeptlun, » that the predicate is affirmed (or fontod) with reference either to tho 
whole sphere of that Conception or to o ]>art of it; It Involved no relation to a form of objective. roolUy, 
peculiar to tho judgment aa buck. Cf. my SyiL of Logic, f § Q8-1Q. 
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C ass comes from tbe combination o£ the second with the first. (In the GriHma of the 
/ ally cf Judgment, Intr, last note, Kant terms the dichotomous division bore men- 

^: 1 “ *'T ra * &***• loutwlca On the principle of contradiction, but 

sajs that otbtj synthetic division dprwn, not based, as in mathematics, ou the intui- 

tW^< O0 7 e5i>0na ';.r th *1° COnC0|,ti0n - but “ « priori conceptions, must contain 
three things: 1, a condition; 3, something conditioned ; 3, the conception which arises 

ulumrt’ 0 ““““i ° °i < ' 0E ‘ 3 ' ti0UC(1 its condition.) Totality, ho says further, is 
plurality viewed as unity; limitation is reality combined with negation; community is 

reciprocal causality among substances; necessity is the existence which is given through 
possibility itself. But the combining of the first and second category in “ 00 ^ 
requires a special act of the understanding, whence the third conception mnst likewise 
l.c regarded as an original conception of the understanding. (In this remark of Ifant is 
contained the germ of the I’Iclitean and Hegelian dialectic.) 

1 h ® objective validity of the categories (of which Kant treats in the “ Transcenden¬ 
tal Deduction of the Categories”) rests on the fact, that it is only through them that 
xpeiience, m what concerns the form of thought, is possible. They relate necessarily 
aiu it 2 >rion to objects of experience, because it is only by means of them that any 
object of experience whatever cm lie thought. 

There are, says ICant, only two cases possible in which synthetic representation 
^ nd 1 ‘* £J " JGCU 01311 coincide, can bear a necessary relation to each other and, as it were 
mec ; each other, viz. : when cither the object alone renders the representation possible 
or the representation the objects 


In the first case the relation is empirical, and the representation can therefore not 
be evolved d prion. Our <i priori ideas are not copied from objects, since otherwise 
they would be empirical and not d priori. Only that in phenomena which belongs to 
sensation (that which Kant terms the matter of sensible cognition. Or, of the Pun 11 
1st ed. [in tho original], pp. 20 and 50; 2d ed., pp. 34 and 74) is copied from objects’ 
though not perfectly agreeing with them. The things-iu-themselves or transcendental 
objects affect our senses ({&., 1st ed„ p. ISO; 2d ed,, p. 235 ; Prokg., § 33); tliroiwh 
this affection arises the sensation of color, or of smell, etc., which sensations are yet not 
to be supposed similar to that unknown element in the tUings-iu-thcmscIves which ex¬ 
cites them in ns, Bat space, time, substantiality, causality, etc., depend, according to 
Kant, not on Each affection. Otherwise fill tbo68 forms would be empirical and with¬ 
out necessity. They pertain exclusively to the subject, which by them shapes its sen 
sationa and so generates the phenomena, which are its ideas. They do not come from 
the things-in-themselves. 

Tho other case cannot occur in this sense* that cur ideas cause the existence of 
their objects. The will doe§ indeed affect causally the existence of objects, but not so 
onr ideas. Bnt it is quite possible that the cognition of an object* or that the phe¬ 
nomenon should take its law from our priori ideas, Kant compares this latter suppo¬ 
sition to the astronomical theory of Copernicus, which explains the apparent revolu¬ 
tion of the heavens by tho hypothesis of a real motion of the earth, giving rise to the 
appearance in question. 


hut the held or whole sum of objects of possible experiences is found in our percep¬ 
tions. An & priori conception, unrelated to perceptions, would bo nothing- more than 
the logical form of a conception* but not the conception itself* through which a thing 
l-j thought. Turc d priori conceptions can indeed contain nothing empirical, but they 
must nevertheless* if they arc to possess objective validity, be purely d priori conditions 
of possible experience* 
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The receptivity of the mind is insufficient, except ns combined with spontaneity to 
render cognition possible. Spontaneity is the ground of a threefold synthesis, viz. ; that 
ol the apprehension of representations in perception, that of the reproduction of the 
same ini imagination, and that of the recognition of them in the conception CCr, of the 
* * let ed., p. 97 eeq,}. J 

Tbo successive apprehension of the manifold elements given in perception 

m-.f tl0 “ ° £ th ° m int ° 01,0 ' vMo 13 «"> S^thesis of Apprclien 
r“;, thia w f couM uot llave tho of time and space. The Reproductive 

‘ J ' utl J os,s °f lh<! Imagination is likewise based on d priori principles {Cr. of the i“ ft 
1st ed., p. 100 scq. ; on pp. 117 set;. and 12:1, and on p. 152of the Sded., Kant discrim, 
mates more definitely from tho reproductive imagination, which depends on conditions 
or experience a productive imagination, which constitutes an d priori condition of the 
combination of the manifold in a cognition; in the 2d cd., p. 152, ICant says that the 
former is of no service in explaining the possibility of d priori cognition and belong 
not to the subjects of transcendental philosophy, but to those of psychology, whenoe in 
thc .d^ea. he treats no farther of it, nor of “ Recognition of ideas in the Conception”) 
If, in the synthesis of the parts of a line, of a division of time, of a number 1 were 
constantly to lose tho earlier parte out of thought and not reproduce them while pro- 
ceedrng to the following ones, it would never bo possible for ice to have a complete 
Idea, or even tho purest and most primary fundamental ideas of space and time lint 
without the consciousness that that, which we think, is just the same as that which 
we thought an instant before, all reproduction in the scries of ideas would be fruitless, 
r 1C concept is that which mutes the manifold elements, successively perceived and then 
reproduced, m one idea. 

In the cognition of the manifold the mind becomes conscious of the identity of the 
function by which it performs tlic necessaiy synthesis. All combination and all unity 
in knowledge presuppose that unity of consciousness, which precedes all the data of 
perceptions, and In connection with which alone any representation of objects is p0 sa~ 
ble. To this pure, original, unchangeable self-consciousness Kant gives the name of 
trajwcanden&d apperception. Ho distinguishes it from empirical apperception, or the 
mutable empirical self-consciousness which subsists amid the succession of internal 
phenomena apprehended by the internal sense. Transcendental apperception is on 
original synthetic act, while empirical self-consciousness depends on an analysis 
which presupposes this original synthesis. The synthetic unity of apperception is 
that highest point on which all use of the understanding depends. On it depends the 
consciousness that " I think/' which must accompany all my Ideas. Even the objec¬ 
tive unity of space and time is only possible threngh the relation of our perceptions to 
this transcendental apperception. 

The categories are the conditions of thought on which ail possible experience 
depends, Tho possibility aud necessity of the categories dejiend on the relation which 
the whole sphere of the sensibility and with it all possible phenomena have to the pri¬ 
mal function of apperception. All the manifold in perception must conform to the 
conditions of the Unvarying unity of self-consciousness, the primal synthetic unity of 
apperception, and must hence be subject to universal functions of synthesis by concept 
tionfi. The synthesis of apprehension, which is empirical, must necessarily conform to 
the synthesis of apperception, which is intellectual, and is given and expressed in a 
manner wholly d priori in the category. Every object, which can be given ns in per¬ 
ception is subject to the necessary conditions on which the synthetic combination and 
unity of the mamfokl in perception depend, in all possible experience. The cato- 
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porics, ns conditions d priori of possible experience, are therefore at the same tune com* 
ilitions of the possibility of the objects of experience (i. r., of phenomena), and have 
therefore objective validity m a synthetic judgment# priori. So, on the other hand, 
no d priori knowledge is possible, except of objects of possible experience. 

The conformity of t hing s-in-thcmsclves to law would necessarily subsist, if there 
were no mind to perceive and know it. Rut phenomena are only representations of 
things which are unknown to us in their intrinsic nature. As mere representations, 
however, they are subject to no law of combination, except that which the combining 
faculty may proscribe. Combination, says Kant, is not in things, and cannot be de¬ 
rived from them by perception, for example, and thence first transferred to the under¬ 
standing; it is a work of the understanding- alone, which itself is nothing more than 
the faculty of dpriori combination, the faculty by which the variety of given repre¬ 
sentations is brought under the unity of apperception. This principle, udda Kant, is 
the highest in all human knowledge, Since now all possible perception depends on 
the synthesis of apprehension, and since this empirical synthesis again depends on the 
transcendental synthesis, and hence on the categories, it follows that all possible per¬ 
ceptions, and hence everything which can exist in the empirical consciousness, i. &, all 
phenomena of nature, are subject, in what respects their combination, to the categories, 
which arc the original ground of the necessary conformity of nature—considered Bim- 
ply as such—to law.* 

Kant mentions supplementarily (O, of the Pare 7?., 2d ed., p. 107), in addition to 
the two wnye in which a necessary agreement of experience with the conceptions of 
its objects is conceivable (namely, when experience makes these conceptions, or when 
these conceptions make experience possible), a third intermediata way, namely, by 
the hypothesis, that, the categories are not empirical, but subjective bases of thought, 
implanted ju us with our existence, but so arranged by the author of our being ns 
exactly to agree in their use with the laws of nature, which underlie experience. He 
denominates this hypothesis (which agrees essentially with the Leibnitzian theory of prc- 
cstablishcd harmony, but is ascribed by Kant— Prol.,% 37, note —to Crusius) as a kind of 
system of the pre-formation of the pure reason, but pronounces against it, because its truth 
is inconsistent with the posscBsion by the categories of that necessity which belongs 
essentially to the very conception of them. (A further indirect proof of the mere subjec¬ 
tivity of all that is d priori, including the forms of sensible intuition, space and time, 
as well as the categories, is contained i'or Kant in the Antinomies, of which he treats in a 

* Kant teaches Hi at lor Hia knowledge of tJic particular laws of nature experience b necessary, since these 
I.lii,vs relate to phenomena. which art empirically deicniuncd. This Kimtiim theory contains more than one 
hitrill sic contradiction. 1. In that, while tlifap j-iti-tliemKlm arc represented 0 $ affecting ns, time and can- 
FnlLty, which this affection implies »rc reckoned by Kant a&Aprtori forma, valid only ritliiil rttid net beyond 
the world of phenomena. 5. In that this affection must- famish to the mind, on the one hand, a material 
completely unformed and chaotic, not to tie sabjed to any law In CC-m.fi a Uhl o with, the & priori low of CCKU- 

binatLon, and yet, OH the other, an orderly materia], so that every particular materia] may not be out hi relation 
to every particular form—in which rase all determinations in the material would be ef subjective origin, and 
eo the difference between the empirical ami the A priori would disappear—but that the particular in phenom¬ 
ena, ami indeed ovtij- lUiticnlai Ian* may be empirically known and determined, tlo, Hut if the reason of 
the particular forms ami laws of phenomena must ho found in the nature of the objects Or li things-in-them- 
fwlvea 11 which affect ns. it is susceptible of further demonstration, that the hind and euccension of affections 
arc characterized by uu order, which is possible only on the supposition that time, space, causality, etc.,, ore 
objective And real functions of I hlng a.in.tlicmiaglvpa,- 1 whereby Kant's doctrine of the it prior* and liis Suh> 

jecUvism arc overthrown (<-r. my -V- *'/ 8 II >, The .scum- re-idt follow:. o fi. in t!t>- Idttl m. ->?■*. 

Clint the particular should imply the uni versa!. If particular laws must be escribed to the sphere of objective^ 
absolute reality, the universal laws, under which they may ha subsumed, taramt be foreign to the same sphci® 
and canuot bo el merely subjective origin. 
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subsequent section, Cr. of the P. R, lafc eel, p. 500 ; M cd.* 534, Itat o*id ScAw., VoL 
II., 3t'p. This proof, if it were stringent, would indeed fill tip the u gnp ” which, 
^rndeleubm^g* exists in Kant's argument; hot it docs not do this, because 
tlio proofs for the Antinomies are without force, unless Kant’s fundamental thought be 
Admitted; cf. the works by Trendelenburg, and others, cited above, pp. 158* 150 [and 
below, ad § l&J], 

Pure conceptions of the understanding are entirely heterogeneous to empirical intui¬ 
tions* and v ot in all eubsumptions of an object under a conception the representation of 
the former must be homogeneous with the latter. In order to render possible the 
application of the categories to phenomena there must exist a third factor, homo¬ 
geneous with both. Such a mediating factor, in the form of an idea produced by the 
transcendental synthesis of the imagination, is termed by Kant a transcendental Schema 
of the understanding. Now time is as a form d priori homogeneous with the cate¬ 
gories, and as a form of the sensibility* with phenomena. Therefore nn application of 
the categories to phenomena is possible through the transcendental functions or quali¬ 
fications of time. 


The Schemata, in the order of the categories (quantity, quality, relation, modality)* 
arc founded on the serial natures of time, the contents of time, the order of time, and 
on time as a whole. The schema of quantity is number. The schema of reality is being 
in lime, and that of negation is not-bcing in time. The schema of substance is the per¬ 
sistence of the real in time; that of causality is regular succession in time ; that of com¬ 
munity* or of the reciprocal causality of substances in respect of their accidents, is the 
simultaneous existence of the qualifications cf the one substance with those of the other, 
following a universal, rule. The schema of possibility is the agreement of the synthesis 
of diverse representations with the universal conditions of time, and hence the deter¬ 
mination of the representation of a thing as assocrable with some particular time ; the 
schema of actuality is existence in a definite time* and that of necessity k existence at 
all times. 


The relation of the categories to possible experience must constitute the whole of our d 
priori know ledge by the understanding. The principles of the pure understanding arc 
the mice for the objective use'of the categories. From the categories of quantity and 
quality How mathematical principles possessing intuitive certainty* while the categories 
of relation and modality give rise to dynamic principles of discursive certainty. 

The principle of the Axioms of (sensible) Intuition is : Ail sensible intuitions are 
extensive magnitudes. The principle of the Anticipations of Perception Is: In all 
phenomena the real object of sensation baa intensive magnitude, i. a degree. The 
principle of the Analogies of Experience is: Experience is only possible through the 
notion of a necessary connection of perceptions ; from this principle are derived the 
principles of the persistence of substance—or that in all the changes of phenomena 
the substance persists, and its quantity is neither increased nor diminished * of succes¬ 
sion ill time by the law of causality—or that all changes take place in accordance with 
the law of the connection of cause and effect ■ and of simultaneity under the law of 
reciprocity or community—or that all substances, in order to be perceived us co-exist¬ 
ing in space* must be in complete reciprocity, or must exert a reciprocal action upon 
each other. The Postulates of Empirical Thought are: Whatever agrees (with refer¬ 
ence to perception and conception) with the formal condition#! of experience kpossible; 
Whatever coheres with the material conditions of experience (sensation) is actual ; 
That whose connection with the actual is determined by the universal conditions of expe¬ 
rience k necessary. 
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To the proof of the second postulate, relative to the evidence of reality, Kant added 
in the second edition of the QHUque of the Pare Reason a Si Refutation of (material) 
Idealism," based on the principle that internal experience—the reality of which cannot 
be doubted is impossible without external experience, and consequently that ifcLs only 
possible on the condition that there exist Objects in space external to ourselves, KanFs 
ai^umciit in proof of this is, that tho qualification of time involved in the empirically 
determined consciousness of onr own existence implies something permanent in percep- 
tlon, which something must lie different from our ideas, in order that it may serve as a 
standard for tho measurement of their change, and which therefore is only possible on 

the condition that there exists something external to us, (In the 1st e<L, p. 37G_Yol. 

II., p, 301, in Roa. and Schu,—Kant had already sought to refute the doctrine of empiri¬ 
cal Idealism, as resting on a false scrupulousness about admitting the objective reality 
of our external perceptions,” arguing that external perception proves directly that there 
are real existences in space ; that without perception even invention and dreaming would 
be impossible, and that therefore onr external senses have, so far as it relates to the data 
which arc necessary for experience, their real corresponding objects in space. Rut 
external objects in space, as Kant is ever repeating, are not to be considered as things- 
in-thornselves; they arc called external because they belong to the external sense, the 
universal form of whose intuitions is space. Ry tho L * permanent in perception” Kant 
can only mean the permanently phenomenal in space, or impenetrable, extended sub¬ 
stance, 01 also the Proleg. to Metaphysics^ § 40.) 

Although our conceptions may be divided Into sensible and intellectual conceptions, 
yet their objects cannot be divided into objects of the senses, or phenomena^ and objects 
of the understanding, or noumeim, in the positive sense of tins term j for the ctmtep- 
tt<m$ of the it m let stand in g are apjilieahle only to the objects of sensible intuition, / without 
such intuition (perception) they are objectless, and a faculty of non-senslble or intellec¬ 
tual intuition is not possessed by man. Rut the conception of a Jtoumen&n, in the 
negative signification of the term, that is, as denoting a thing, in so far aa it is not an 
object of external or internal perception for us, is a correct one. In this sense things- 
in-themselves are noumena, which, however, are not to be conceived through the 
categories of the understanding, but on]y as an unknown Something.* 

Through the confounding of the empirical use of the understanding with the 
transcendental arises the “ amphiboly of the conceptions of reflection^ These con¬ 
ceptions arc identity and diversity, agreement and repugnance, inner and outer, the 

* The inference oT subsequent philosophers, that boeatisa things-indhenificSves arc not in space, they 
must exist in the world of thought," is therefore,, from the Kantian point, of view, inadmissible. It by 
that width is ill the world of thought is understood something i mman ent in human thought, t. t, a conception 
or a particular thought, the thing-in-at-sulf is nothing of the kind. If by it is mcanta transcendental object 
of thought, thm tho “thing-in-itsclf” Is only in bo far in - tire world of thought 11 os it isame that we aro 
obliged to as.^iimo its existence, but not in the sense that lhe categories of human thought con be applied to 
it. It, i$ unmistakably true, however, that Kant's use of the conception of iKH ura na (a conception of Platonic 
Oriyi ii J for his thin^-in-theni&elvc^ was, notwithstanding the proviso that it ibould be taken only in a negative 
sense, a source ot confusion to Kant himself, and the occasion of the introduction of foreign elements, 
especially of qualifications of icarifi into tho conception <?f ttnnKsdn-theraselveSr That the ttdngodn-thuni 
selves, which arc without time, space, or causality, and which yet affect us, ore better and higher in worth 
Ihjui phenomena, Is at least an arbitrary supposition, which, however, receives from the Platonic term 
employed“tepocially in the antithesis: homo aomnenon, homo phenomenon—an apparent support, and Is thus 
int rod need, into tho ethical domain,—Kant's doctrine of concept and perception is distinguished by its pho- 
nomcnaliittic [subjective] character from the Aristotelian doctrine, that the essence which Is known through 
tbc concept is immanent in the individual objects, which are included in the extension of the concept, and has 
no separate cxlsttmcv. 
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determinable and determination (matter and form). Transcendental reflection 
is the act whereby I confront the comparison of ideas generally, with the cognitive 
faculty in which the comparison is instituted, and distinguish whether the ideas arc 
compared with each other ns belonging to the pure understanding or to sensuous 
intuition. Kant hnds the source of the Lcibnitzian system, “ which intellectual izes 
phenomena,” in the-^hy Leibnitz unnoticed—amphiboly of the conceptions of rclko 
tion, Leibnitz supposed that the understanding, when comparing ideas, had to do with 
representations of objects as they are in themselves, and took the conception of no union a 
in its positive sense. lie held sensation to be only confused perception, and believed 
that when he was comparing all objects in the understanding, by the aid of the abstracted 
formal conceptions of human thought, he was perceiving the inner quality and nature 
of things. As a natural? consequence, he found no other differences than those by which 
the understanding distinguishes its pure conceptions, from each other. From these 
premises he concluded that whatever is ideally indistinguishable is absolutely undistin¬ 
guished or identical \ that realities, as being mere affirmations, cannot through their 
opposite tendencies neutralize each other, since there is no logical contradiction between 
them; that tiro only internal state which can be attributed to substances is an ideal or 
conscious state, and that their community is to be conceived as a pre-established har¬ 
mony; and, lastly, that space is only the order of co-existing substances, and time the 
dynamic succession of their states. Kant contends that the above-named conceptions 
of reflection should not be applied in comparing ideas drawn from the world of phe¬ 
nomena, without taking into consideration the nature of sensuous intuition (which has 
its peculiar forms and is not merely confused perception), and that they should not bo 
applied to thingsdn-thcmselves (or noumena) at all* 

If the understanding is the faculty which by its rules introduces unity int o phenom¬ 
ena, the Henson is the faculty which by its principles establishes unity among the rules 
of the understanding. Tho conceptions of the reason contain the unconditioned, and 
transcend, therefore, all the objects of experience* Kant gives the name of Ideas to those 
necessary conceptions of the reason for which no correspond Log real objects can be given 
in the sphere of the senses* (Cf, Jul. Jlcideniann, Plat, dc ideis doetriitfun rjMwtt&u flu Kan. t- 
ius et intdlexerit et t&vluent, Biss. Inavg, , Bcrl., 18G3.) The transcendental conceptions 
of the reason imply absolute totality, or completeness, in the synthesis of conditions, 
and seek to carry the synthetic unity which is conceived in the Category up to the 
absolutely unconditioned. The pure reason is never directly conversant with objects, 
but only’ with the conceptions of objects, which are furnished by the understanding. 
Just as it was possible to derive tho conceptions of the understanding from tho various 
forms of the logical judgment, by observing and translating into conceptions the pro¬ 
cesses by which the synthesis of perceptions is effected in judgments, so the transcen¬ 
dental conceptions of the reason may bo derived from the forms of rational inference. 
These forms arc three: categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive. Accordingly there 
are three transcendental rational conceptions expressing tho unconditioned as resulting 
(Ij from a Categorical synthesis in a subject, (2) from the hypothetical synthesis of the 
terms of a series, (3) from the disjunctive synthesis of parts in a system, Tho first of 
these rational conceptions is that of the soul as the absolute unity of the thinking Sub¬ 
ject; the second is that of the world as the absolute unity of the scries of the condi¬ 
tions of phenomena; and the third is that of God as the absolute unity of all objects of 
thought whatever, or as the being who includes in himself fill reality (fin* reaiiasimum). 
Corresponding with these three ideas aro three dialectical inferences of the r&twn, which 
aro HophisticatiouB, not of men, but of the pure reason itself, since they arise through 
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a natural illusion, which is as inseparable from h uman reason as arc certain optical 
deceptions from vision, and which, like these, can be explained and rendered harmless, 
>ut cannot be entirely removed, The Idea of the soul as a simple substance is the sub¬ 
ject of the psychological paralogism ♦ the Idea of the universe is the subject of the cos¬ 
mological antinomies, and, lastly, the Idea of a most real being, as the ideal of the pure 
reason, * s subject of the attempted proofs of the existence of God. 

Rational Psychology, says Kant, is based solely on the consciousness which the 
thinking I has of Itself; for if we were to call in the aid of our observations on the 
play of our thoughts, and on the natural laws thence derivable (as, £ g ,, Hcrbart subse¬ 
quently did, when he attempted to found a proof of the punctual simplicity of the 
soul on the mutual combination of representations), there would spring up an empiri¬ 
cal psychology, unable to demonstrate the reality of attributes beyond the reach of pos¬ 
sible experience-such as the attribute of simpUcity^-and having no possible claim to 
apodietical certainty. From the consciousness of the Ego, rational psychology seeks to 
demonstrate that the soul exists as a substance (an immaterial substance), that as a 
simple substance it is incorruptible, and that as an intellectual substance it is ever 
identical with itself or is one person, in possible commerce with the body and immortal. 
Rut the arguments of rational psychology (in the statement of which Kant seems .chiefly 
to have adopted the form in which they arc presented in Knutzon s Von tier immatcrid- 
lc)l dcr Re imams’ Die tofnch fatten WahrheiUn tier naturhehen Ddigioip 

and Moses Mendelssohn^ Pha>d<m) involve an illegitimate application to the Ego, ns a 
transcendental object, of the conception of substance, which presupposes sensuous in¬ 
tuition, and applies only to phenomenal objects. That I, who think, must always he 
regarded in every act of thought only as subject and as something, which is not a mere 
appurtenance or predicate of thought, is au apodictical and even an identical proper 
silion; but it does not signify that I am objectively an independent essence or sub¬ 
stance. So, too, it is implied in the very conception of thought that the “1” of ap¬ 
perception denotes a logically simple subject—which is an analytical proposition; but 
this does not signify that the thinking I is a simple substance—which would he a syn¬ 
thetic proposition. The affirmation of my own identity in the midst of all the chang¬ 
ing contents of consciousness is, again, an analytical affirmation; but from this identity 
cannot be inferred the identity of a thinking substance, existing amid all change of 
states. Finally, that I distinguish my existence, as that of a thinking being, from the 
existence of other things external to me, including among the latter my own body, is an 
analytical proposition ; but it does not enable me to know whether this consciousness 
of myself would be possible if there were no things beside and external to me, and 
whether, therefore, I could exist without a body. 

The difficulty of explaining the interaction between soul and body is increased by 
the assumed fact of their heterogeneity, the former being regarded as existing only in 
time, the latter in both time and space. Rut if we consider (says Kant, Or. of the 
Pure li ., 2d ed , p. 427 seq.) that the two classes of existences assumed in this hypo¬ 
thesis are distinguished, not ulteriorly, but only by the fact that the one is phenome¬ 
nally extemai to the other, and hence that that which underlies the phenomenon of 
matter as its reality, or as the thing-in itself may -perhaps not be So unitize thesoulitself f 
this difficulty disappears, and the only question remaining is how a community of sub¬ 
stances is in any sense possible—a question which neither psychology nor any other 
form of human science can answer, The idea, here only briefly intimated, of the i>os- 
sibte homoycueit// of the realities which underlie, respectively, the phenomena of the 
external and those- of the internal sense, is more fully developed in the first edition of 
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tlie Cr. of P. R Empirical psychology 1 saya Kant, since it has reference to plio- 
nomcna only, 13 properly dualistie ■ but tin usccndental psychology favors neither dual¬ 
ism nor pieumatinm (spiritualism) nor materialism, all of which hold the diversity of 
manner in, which objects—whose intrinsic nature remains unknown—arc mentally rep- 
resented to be signihcaiit of a corresponding diversity in the nature of these things 
themselves, ** The transcendental object which underlies external phenomena, aa also 
that which underlies internal intuition, is in itself neither matter nor a thinking being, 
but only a (to us) unknown ground of the phenomena, from which we derive our empi¬ 
rical conceptions of either kind" (C>\ of the Pure Pc ami, 1st ed* t p, 370, Ilos, T II., p. 
303)* 11 I can very well suppose that the substance to which our external sense attri¬ 

butes extension, is in itself tho subject of thoughts which can bo consciously repre¬ 
sented to itself by Us own internal sense / thus that which in one aspect is called ma¬ 
terial would in another aspect be also thinking being, not whose thoughts, but the signs 
of whose thoughts we can perceive in phenomena” p. 350, Roa., IT,, 2SS sect). 
This latter supposition, here named as a possible one, borders upon the doctrine of the 
Leibnitaian monadology, which teaches that complexes of monads—not single monads 
■—appear to our senses as extended things, and at the same time contain beings which 
have ideas (representations), and may contain beings capable of conscious representation 
and thoughts It is still less removed from the view developed by Kant in his t1 Mona- 
ihjhyia Physfca." In another sense it contains points of contact with Spinozism, which 
ascribes to the one only substance thought and extension, but as real and not merely 
phenomenal attributes* In the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant did 
not deny the possibility thus suggested in the first edition, but rather suggested it anew in 
the passage above cited, though ref raining from a more detailed development of tlie idea. 
The thought, therefore, is not changed in the second edition, but the critical principle 
is more strictly applied, in that Kant now prefers to give no space to the development of 
indemonstrable dogmatic theories, even as hypotheses, but to confine himself to the most 
brief suggestion of them. We mnj’ add that the meaning of the hypothesis in question 
is obviously not that the transcendental substratum of external phenomena in identical 
with the thinking Ego, or that it is only a thought of the Ego, bat that it is possibly 
itself also a thinking essence, and therefore of like nature with the transcendental 
eubstratum of the internal sense—just as, for example, in the Leibnitziau system all 
monads are mutually homogeneous, or rather, just as those physical monads arc homo¬ 
geneous, which Kant assumes in Ids Monadologut PhyriCQ of the year l7ob; only 
because, according to Kant, we have no precise knowledge whatever of the transcen¬ 
dental substratum, docs it further follow that still other theories, such as, for example, 
the theory of the identity of subject and object, cannot, as hypotheses, be refuted. It 
would be very unjust to identify the conjecture here ventured by Kant with the sub¬ 
jectivism of Fichte* It is true that Kant* a utterances respecting transcendental 
objects, or things dn-themselves, are, in a measure, uncertain * but this uncertainty 
(which Is a natural consequence of tho contradiction inseparable from the Kantian doc¬ 
trine, in that the transcendental object is represented as the cruise of phenomena, and 
yet, according to Kant, cannot bo a cause) is observable in the first edition of the Or. 
of P* lfeunon y and not (as Schopenhauer and others have asserted) in the second only, 
Cf,, for example, the passages—which exist in both editions—on page 235 (Vel* II,. of 
rtosmkransfft edition of Knindfw works), on the one hand, and, on the other, those on p. 
391, line 9 from above and following, and PrcHeg^ § 57 (f&*, III., p. 12i). Though it 
bo true, that in the first edition, of the Critique those passages are more frequent 
in which Kant emphasize a our ignorance concerning the nature of transcendental 
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obiccl , 8 ’ while later, in the second edition, when he !, striving, in view of mis- 
anirehensions that had arisen, to render more dear the difference between his doctrine 
I ,, Idealism of Berkeley, passages, in which stress is laid on the necessity of pos- 
lolating the existence of things-in-themselves as the transcendental basis of the world 
of phenomena, became somewhat more numerous, yet Kant's doctrine remained casen- 

ly the same, Vis.: that we must assume that, though we know not how, transcendental 
oijcets orthmgs-m-themselves do exist. In the first ed., p. 105, Kaut only says that 
these objects are nothing for and on p. 100 it is only when considered as = x 
teat they are smd to be nothing for us. But it would be a decidedly false interpre¬ 
tation of Kant dogmatically to identify the transcendental object of the external or the 
internal sense, the noumena or “ tlungs-in-theinselTes "—with which, as Kant in both 
ec itions of the Critique teaches, the manifold affections of the external and internal 
senses originate, and with which Kant’s distinction of the empirical from the <1 priori 

,B ”«eessanly connneeted—with “ the unity of the essence in the multiplicity of „hc- 
nomenaJ 1 * * 

Tho Cosmological Idea is the source of four Antinomies, i. c ., pairs of mutually 
contradictory proposition.?, which follow, all with equal consequence, from the supposi¬ 
tion of the reality of the phenomenal world, iu the transcendental seme of the term 
' reality. 15 The four antinomies correspond with the four classes of categories (Cf 
m addition to the critiques by Herbert, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and others, in particular’ 
Keieha, Be tfantti antinomic qmT,. dwuntur thiorcUch, Gdtk, 1838: Jos Richter, I)k 
Kanti&ehen Antinomicn, Hannheim, 1@G3.) 

The quantify of the world is the subject of the First Antinomy. Thais : The world 
] 111,1 a beginning in time and has limits In space. Antithms: The world is without 
beginning and uittouti limits in space. 

The Second Antinomy relates to the quality of the world. Thesis ; Every composite 
su L:mcc iu tIie is *uadc up of simple parts. Antithesis: There exists nothing simple. 

The Third Antinomy concerns the carnal relation. Thesis: Freedom, in the tian 
scendental sense of the terra, is a reality, or there may be absolute, uncaused beginnings 
of senes of effects. Antithesis: All things, without exception, take place In the world 
In accordance with natural law. 


The Fourth Antinomy is one of modality. Thesis: There belongs to the world 
(whether as part or as cause) an absolutely necessary hying. Antithesis : Nothing is 
absolutely necessary. 

The proofs and counterproofs given by Kant in connection with these - Antinomies 
are all indirect. In the proof of each thesis, the infinite progression affirmed in the 
corresponding antithesis is disputed as impossible, while in pro ring the antithesis the 
limit assumed iu the thesis is rejected as arbitrary and unreal. 

Kaiiu solves the antinomies by bis distinction between phenomena and things-in- 
themsclves* In reference to the world as a transcendental object, or nonmenon. or 
intelligible world, thesis and antithesis in the two first or mathematical antinomies are 
alike false. We cannot apply to tho intelligible world tlic conceptions of space and 
time which are involved in the predicates “ limitation in space and time, 13 and Ak infinite 
extension in space and time, 11 and an analogous argument may he employed with refer¬ 
ence to tho predicates lt simplicity 11 and slr complexity ; 11 hence neither the one nor the 


Thir, l.ij b ay of Complcnttiit, nod, in jwrt, for the SaU of giving greater j.rcH'bkn to the argument* ill 
tny work : Dc prior* vt posterior* fwtiMt Kitnifana Crtttee* Rationts J>ur<r n Bert., 1663, and by way of ns 
joinder bo Miche-ltfa reply in his Barricw, "/>«■ Gcdanker Tol. III., Ecrtin, 1S6& pp. 33T-$)3i cf, my Jfyst. 
dtr Lvj ., Oil c-J,, JVjiin, 1663, [> 48. 
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otlior of the contradictory predicates can he applied to that world, and from tlio non- 
applicability of the one the applicability of the other cannot be inferred ; the contradic* 
llun in form between Thesis and Antithesis is in reality only an apparent one, a !£ dia¬ 
lectical opposition. 1 But we must admit* ns a regulative principle of speculative inves- 
ligation, the requirement that no limit he regarded as absolutely ultimate. In the two 
last or dynamic Antinomies the Thesis is true of the intelligible world, the Antithesis of 
the phenomenal. Every phenomenon depends necessarily upon some other phenomenon 
or phenomena, but things-m-themselves arc free. Within the sphere of the phenomenal 
there exists no unconditioned cause* hut outside of the whole complex of phenomena 
there exists* as their transcendental ground, the Unconditioned. 

The Sinn of all realities or perfections, conceived in concrete and even in iiuttddito as 
an exemplar or transcendental prototype, is the Theological Ideal. The theoretical 
proofs of God's existence arc tho so-called ontological, cosmological, and teleological 
or physico-theological arguments. 

The Ontological Argument concludes from the conception of God as the most real 
being to his existence, since existence—necessary existence—belongs in the class of 
realities, and ss therefore contained iu the conception of the most real being, Kant 
here disputes the assumption that being is a real predicate, by adding which to other 
predicates the sum of realities may he increased. The comparison, says Kant, between 
a being possessing other predicates, but not being, and a being coin bint mg with these 
other predicates that of being, and hence by so much greater, more perfect, or more 
real than the former, is absurd. When being is affirmed, the object is posited with all 
its predicates. This is the meaning of being. When being is not affirmed-^or, what is 
the same thing, when the object is not thus posited—no conclusion, can be drawn from 
the conception of the objeet to its predicates. Hence, in reasoning to the existence of 
God, if being is to be demonstrated as a predicate, being must have been already pre¬ 
viously assumed, whence we arrive only at a pitiful tautology. This tautological con¬ 
clusion would be an identical, hence an analytical proposition, while the assertion that 
God is, is, like all existential propositions, a synthetic one, and can therefore not be 
demonstrated d priori in regard to a Tioumcnon, 

The Cosmological Argument concludes from the fact that anything exists to the 
existence of an absolutely necessary being, which being, by tho aid of the ontological 
argument, is then identified with God as the most real or perfect being (etis tj m 

or pirfwti&rimtim). Kant, per contra, denies that the principles which regulate tho use 
of the reason justify us in prolonging the chain of causes beyond the sphere of expe¬ 
rience; but, he adds, if the argument did really conduct to an oxtramundane and abso¬ 
lutely necessary cause, it could not demonstrate that this cause is the absolutely per¬ 
fect being; and to take refuge in the ontological argument is sbowm inadmissible by 
the demonstrated invalidity of the latter. 

Ike Teleological Argument concludes from the order and adaptation in nature to 
the absolute wisdom and power of its author. Kant speaks of this argument with 
respect, on account of its efficacy in producing conviction, but denies its scientific 
validity. The conception of finality can, according to Kant, no more than the concep¬ 
tion of cause, be employed in justification of conclusions which lead us beyond all the 
limits of the world of phenomena; for it too is of egoistic or subjective origin, and is, 
like the conception of cause, transferred by man from himself to things, but it Is invalid 1 
as applied to transcendental objects. Did, however, the teleological argument load to 
an oxtramundane author of the world, it would only prove the existence of a world- 
builder of great power and wisdom, according to the degree of adaptation manifest in 
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tho world], but not that of an almighty and all-wise creator of tlie world, And here, 
aLj:iin, to supplement the argument by having recourse to the ontological argument 
would be unjustifiable. 

The Ideal oi the Reason, or the Idea of God, like all transcendental conceptions of 
11 id reason, has theoretical validity only in so far as it, as a regulative principle, serves 
to lead the understanding in all empirical cognition to seek for systematic unity. The 
transcendental ideas arc not constitutive principles through which certain objects lying 
beyond the reach of experience may be known; they simply require of the under¬ 
standing systematic unity and completeness in its comprehension of the field of 
c\pL] icncc. ^ c are required by a correct maxim of natural philosophy to abstain from 
all theological and from all transcendent explanations of the arrangement of nature 
generally. But in the employment of the practical reason the Ideal of the Reason may 
servo as a form of thought for the highest object of moral and religious faith. 

In the i Doctrine of Method ' Kant makes many valuable observations relating to 
metaphysics as u science dependent on the critique of the reason, but contributes 
nothing to the material development of the doctrine of the relation of human thought to 
cjijje* 'ti\e reality, contenting himself with simply deducing methodological consequences 
from Lie docti hies previously established. It may here suffice to cite an affirmation of 
Kants in the part of the “Doctrine of Method relating to the “Discipline of the 
Reason in its Polemical Use” < Or. of the Pure R. t 1st ed, p. 747; Sded, p, 775, Res., IL, p. 
577) : “ It is extremely preposterous to expect from the reason enlightenment, and yet to 
dictate to it beforehand on which side the weight of its authority must necessarily fall_ T> 

Kant s Physical Philosophy is closely related to the doctrine contained in the Critique 
of the Pure Reason, and especially to the Transcendental ^Esthetic and Analytic.* (CL 
Lazarus Bendavid, Vork&mffm fiber die metaph. Anfangsgr. dcr tfaturw., and, per 
contra, Schwab, Prufuttg dcr Kantischcn Pegrtjfe -eon dcr Uhdurchdrin$1 lelikeit, dcr 

* If it Is the business of physical philosophy to explain the phenomena of nature by reference to that 
which as transcendental object or tliing-in-itself underlies them, then such a philosophy is Impossible from the 
Critical shin<1-point which restricts us to the knowledge of phenomena, these phenomena being our ideas. The 
Sf JfetaprmsfceH Principles of Natural Science'' can only contain a Bj^tcutattc collection of what Kant holds? 
t& be il priori principles of natural philosophy. When, nevertheless, Kant goes beyond the phenomenal, and 
when, especially, matter Is reduced by him to forces, these forces, which bo behind phenomena, occupy in his 
system an, untenable middle position between the phenomenal and the iionnicnu],. between the appearance and 
the thing-in-iteelf, According to the Critique of the Pure Reason it is the spaceless and timeless ihing-iii -itself 
tvhieh so affects cur (in themselves likewise space]™ and timete-ss) senses that sensations arise in us which a*e 
brought by the l ' into harmony with the A priori forms of intuition and thought. In the Met. Principle* 
of .Wu. Science Kant says : “It is only through motion that the external senses can be affected. 11 In eon^Li- 
tency with the teachings of the Critique of the Pure Reason this can only mean: when the affection. itself 
becomes phenomenal (when we not Pimply suffer an affection, hut perceive the process of the affection in tho 
easo of other sensitive beings or of ourselves, e. g., when wo see the blow which awakens the sense of feeling or 
perceive through the sense of sight or tonch the vibration of the chord which affects our cars, etc.), then 
must the spaceless and timeless relation, on which tho production of sensations really depends, appear to u* as 
motion. But this limitation, under which alone, according to the principles of the CrtttqUS of the Reason, 
the doctrine oi affection through motion can be received, passes in the natural philosophy built up upon it 
more und more into the back'ground, and this hovers in an uncertain medium between an A priori theory' of 
phenomena (existing only in human consclouFuess) and a theory of real objects (which exist independently of 
tho consciousness of perceiving beings, which subsisted possibly antecedently to the existence of organized 
beings; and on which the existence of Sensations depends, and) which underlie all natural phenomena. In 
rootling the “Metaphysical Principles of Maiural Science '’' it is necessary in one regard to forget, and yet 
in another ever to remember, that according to the logical coasc^ucaoc of Kant’s System we have to do sim¬ 
ply with processes which hike place only within human consciousness, and which therefore are by that 1'a< t 
psychically conditioned, and cannot constitute conditions of the ectistcc.ee of bcin^e copabh; of [josscs^ug; 
sensations and Ideas. 
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Ans&ftunguml der Eur&ekstmmng dev Jfihrper t neb&t ciner IkirsUUitng tkr HypotJi&ta 
ties le Sage fiber die mcchaniscfte Ursa eke thr aBgenmnm Gravitation, 1807, and XV. 
Cottlieb Busse, Kants metaph, Anfangsgr. tier Katurw. in ihren Granrtai whUrlegt^ 
Dresden, 18'38 ; see also Q, Reusable, Art/i£ and die Ka turwkscnsvhaft, in the Deutsche 
1 ievtiljuhrs&chrijt) April—June, 18(18, p. 50, and especially on KanCs dynamic theory of 
matter, ibid, * pp. 57-4$.) 

Kant divides tho Metaph. Principles of Natural Science ,!l into four principal 
parts. The first of them treats of motion ns a pure quantity, and is colled by Kant 
Phoronomics ; the second considers motion as belonging to the quality of matter, under 
the name of an originally moving force, and is called Dynamics ; the third, Mechanics, 
treats of tho parts of matter with this qualify as placed by their own motion in mutual 
relation;, while tho fourth defines motion and rest in matter simply in relation to the 
mode in, which wo mentally represent them, or to modality, and is termed by Kant 
P henomenology. 

In the Phoronomics Kant defines matter as tho movable in space, and deduces in 
particular the proposition that no motion can be neutralized except by another motion 
of the same mobile object in the opposite direction. In the Dynamics he defines matter 
ns the mobile in so far as it fills any given space, and lays down the proposition : (l Mat¬ 
ter fills a certain space, not by the mere fact of its existence, bub in virtue of a special 
moving force belonging to it.” lie attributes to matter the force of attraction—defining 
it as that moving force through which one portion of matter can bo tho cause of the 
approach of others to it—and the force of repulsion, or the force whereby one portion 
of matter can cause other portions to recede from it, and he defines morn precisely the 
force through which matter fills space as being the fores of repulsion, saving : ** Matter 
fills its spaces in virtue of repulsive forces belonging to all its parts, i. e. } through a 
force of extension peculiar to itself, which is of definite degree, below or above which 
smaller or greater degrees can be conceived in infinitum.” Elasticity, in the sense of 
expansive force, belongs therefore originally to all matter. Matter is infinitely divisible 
into parts, each of which is itself matter ■ this follows from the infinite divisibility of 
space, and from the repulsive force belonging to every portion of matter. The force of 
repulsion decreases in tho inverse ratio of the cubes of the distances; the force of 
attraction, on the contrary, inversely as the squares of the distances. In the part 
entitled Mechanics Kant defines matter as the mobile in so far as it, as such* possesses 
motive force, and deduces thenee, in particular, the fundamental laws of mechanics : 
Amidst all the changes of the material realm of nature the whole quantity of matter 
remains the same, unaugruented and undimiuished; All change in matter has an exter¬ 
nal cause (law of persistence of rest and motion, or law of inertia} ; In all coses of the 
communication of motion, action and reaction are equal. In the Phenomenology Kant 
defines matter as the mobile in so far as this, as such, can be an object of experience, 
atlul develops the propositions, (1) that the rectilinear motion of a portion of matter 
with reference to an empirical portion of space, as distinguished from a conceivable 
opposite motion of the space itself (the portion, of matter in the latter case remaining 
unmoved), in simply a possible predicate (hut that when conceived out of all relation to 
some portion of matter external to the portion in motion, i. c„, when conceived as abso¬ 
lute motion, it is impossible); (0) that the circutar motion of any portion of matter, in 
distinction from the conceivable opposite motion of the space in which it moves, is a 
real predicate of the same (but that tho apparent opposite motion of a relative space is 
a mere semblance); (5) that in the case of every motion of a body, in virtue of w hich 
it moves with reference to another body, an equal opposite motion of the latter m 
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necessary, The first of these phenomenological laws determines the modality of motion 
with reference to Fhoronomics, the second with reference to Dynamics, and the third 
with reference to Mechanics, 

The transition from the AktapTiS/sical Principles cf Natural Science to physics is pro¬ 
vided for in the 4i Metaphysics of Nature" {a work co-ordinated with the Metaphysics 
of Mlhics, which includes the doctrines of legral right and of morality ), which treats of 
the motive forces of matter, and is divided by Kant into an t£ Elementary Systemand 
a 4i System of the World, 55 The manuscript was left unfinished, (Some fragments of 
it will perhaps soon be edited by Rcickc.) 

§ 12 B. As Kant, In hi3 Critique of the Pure Reason^ sets out from 
the distinction and opposition which he finds existing between empiri¬ 
cal and & priori knowledge, so the analogous opposition between sen¬ 
suous propensity and the law of reason forms the foundation of his 
Critique of the Practical .Reason.-, All the ends to which desire may 
be directed arc viewed by Kant as being empirical, and accordingly as 
furnishing sensuous and egoistic motives for the will, which are all 
reducible to the principle of personal happiness; but this principle, 
says Kant, is, according to the immediate testimony of our moral con¬ 
sciousness, directly opposed to the principle of morality. As motive 
for the moral will Kant retains, after excluding all material motives, 
only the form o£ possible universality in the law which determines the 
will. The principle of morality is contained, for him, in the require¬ 
ment: C£ Act so that the maxim of thy will can at the same time be 
accepted as the principle of a universal legislation/' This ££ funda¬ 
mental law of the practical reason ” bears the form of a command, 
because man is not a purely rational being, but is also a sensuous 
being, and the senses are in constant active opposition to reason. It is 
not, however, a conditional command, like the maxims of prudence, 
which are only of hypothetical authority, being valid only when certain 
ends are to be attained, but it is an unconditional and the only uncondi¬ 
tional command, the Categorical Imperative, Consciousness of this 
fundamental law is a fact of the reason, but not an empirical one ; it 
is the only fact of the pure reason, which thus manifests itself in the 
character of an original law-giver. This command flows from the auton¬ 
omy of the will, while all material, eudcemouistic principles flow from 
the heteronomy of arbitrary, unregulated cl 10ice. Outward conformity 
to law is legality, but right action, prompted by regard for the moral 
law, is morality. Our moral dignity depends on our moral self-deter¬ 
mination. Man, in Ins character as a rational being or a “ thing-in- 
itsclf,” gives law to himself as a sensuous being or a phenomenon. In 
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this, says Kant (who here treats the theoretical difference between 
thmg-indfcself and phenomenon practically as a difference of worth), is 
contained the origin of duty. On the moral consciousness are founded 
three morally necessary convictions, which Kant terms «postulates of 
the pure practical reason/’ via.: the conviction of our moral freedom 
—since the affirmation: «thou canst, for thou ought g$V’ forces ns to 
assume that the sensuous part of our being may be determined by the 
rational part; of our immortality—since our wills can approximate 
to conformity with the moral law only in infinitum; and of the 
existence of God as the ruler in the kingdoms of reason and nature, 
who will establish the harmony demanded by the moral consciousness 
between moral worth and happiness. 

The fundamental conception of Kant’s philosophy of religion, 
which lie develops in his “ Religion within the Limits of Mere Rea- 
sonf is expressed in his reduction of religion to the moral con¬ 
sciousness. The courting of favor with God through statutory religious 
actions or observances, which arc different from the moral commands, 
is mock service; the truly religious spirit is that wliieh recognizes all 
our duties as divine commands. Through an allegorizing interpreta¬ 
tion, IGmt reduces the dogmas of positive theology to doctrines of 
philosophical ethics. 


In QildStioti to Uic literature adduced in tho precodiag paragraph, and Che passage in the worka of F, 
H; Jacobi, Seblejcrtua^hor, SchdUng, HwJ, Herbert, Ecnekr, Suhopcnhnucr, anil others, in which Kanfa 
ethical doctrines nro examined, aa nlw WcgHcheiJer's Verom&mtff StMitcter wad Kantischer EthtM (Hfun- 
buriy 1 ‘y), ^ Gurreta DarsUltuno amt Krtlik dcr KantlteteA &MmUfira fin the Introductory Essay to 
£“5“ ° f Axh *M* k * EtAi ^ W pp* 183-3M), etc., of. Strttmpdl {Die PM. dcrPh. /Cam, 

il L ' ruri ^ ick i lSiS) and Arthur Elcbter (ICants AntkMen titer ErzUhung, Q.-Pr.. Hal- 

011 K * lV * dOCUfin0 01 caucaUon ^ L ’ faili (Hulk, 1SGS) on Kant's doctrine of radical evil, and 
f r A ' ™ Uo tho ZefttcAr. f exact* ratios,, Vol. V., Leif*, ISG5, pp. 2TO-313; 358-897) on Kanfa reH* 
giouH philosophy in general; Paul (In tho JaArbQtArr fUr dtuttcftA Thmlogte, Vol. XI., JSGC, pp. Q&1-G30) 
on Kuht’d doctrine of the Son of <Jod as an Imagined IdcAlof humanity; Paul (Kid, I$tf» on Kant’s doctrine 
M tho ideal GJirEsl; J. Quanta (Dl€/r. y Halle, lSG’O on K*viU’b doctrine of conscience; 0 Kohl {Intiug. Divert., 
LaipsEn, 1S6S) on Kant's doctrine &f the freedom, of the human will* On Ihe rdailon of the Kantian, Ethics to 
the Aristotelian cf., Sn Addition to tho works cited in YoL I., § £0, Ly Brdekncr and others, especially Tren¬ 
delenburg, Der wtderttreit swischen Kant undAfUL in &erEth^ in the 3d vel. of hi.+ Hist. SfUr. ear PAtles.. 
iferl., 1SGT, pp. 1T1-2H. [Cf. further, James Edmunds Kanft EiMc*, (n the Jour tad of Speculative pm. 
tosophv, YoL V., St. Lotila, 1371, pp, £7-^8, 103-1181—TV.] 

To his principal work on practical philosophy Kant did not giro the title : Critique 
of tho Pure Practical Reason, but Critique of the Practical JRee$&n f affirming that the 
work to be undertaken Wtta a critique of tho entire practical faculty, with a view to 
showing that there is a puro practical reason 3 the latter being shown to exist, it would 
not, like tHo pure speculative reason, stand in need of a critique to hinder it from 
transcending' its limits t for it proved its own reality, and the reality of its conceptions 
by an argument of fact ( CriL of the Pract. Prawn, Preface). 

Kant expounded the fundamental ideas of the Critique of Has Practical Prawn most 
fully in hi* GrouhdKQrl- of the 3Plnp!ojtic3 of AforaU (which preceded this Crilifjwey 
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Kant defines the word maxim as denoting a subjective principle of vailing ; the ob¬ 
jective principle, on the contrary, which is founded in the reason itself, is termed by 
him the practical law / he includes both together under the conception of the practical 
principle, i. e. y a principle which contains a universal determination of the will, involv¬ 
ing several practical rules {Groundwork of ; etc., Sect. 1, Note; Grit. of the Pract. 
Reason^ % 1). Ho argues : All practical principles which presuppose an object (mat' 
ter) of the faculty of desire as the determining ground of the will arc, without excep¬ 
tion, empirical, ami can furnish no practical laws ( C)\ of the Pract, Reason , g 3). All 
material practical principles arc, as such, wholly of one and the same kind, and be¬ 
long under the general principle of self-love or personal happiness. By happiness 
Kant understands “ a consciousness on the part of a rational being of the agrecablcness 
of life, accompanying without interruption his entire existence.” The principle which 
makes of this ngTCOablciicss the highest motive of choice is termed by him the prin¬ 
ciple of self-love , § 3). Since now Kant denies to all that is empirical that ncccS' 
sary character which is requisite for a law, and since all the u matter” of desire, i. e. t 
every concrete object of the will, which serves as a motive, bears an empirical charac¬ 
ter, it follows that, if a rational being is to conceive his maxims as practical universal 
lawa, bo can only conceive them as principles, which, not by their matter, but only in 
view of their form, as adapted to the purposes of universal moral legislation, are fitted to 
direct the will (#., § 4). Tho will which is determined by the more fonu of (universal) 
law, is independent of the natural law of sensible phenomena, and therefore free (&*, 

§ 5), as also, conversely, a freewill ean only be determined by the mere form of a maxim, 
or by its fitness to serve as a universal law (JR , § G). Now we are conscious that our 
wills owe fealty to a law which is of absolute validity; our wills must, therefore, be 
capable of being determined by the mere form of a law, and hence are free. Pure 
reason is by itself and independently practical, and gives man a universal law, which we 
term the Moral Law (/&., § 7). This fundamental law of the pure practical reason, or 
the Categorical Imperative, is expressed by Kant in the Groundwork of the Mctaptu/s, 
of Morals in a threefold formula : 1. Act according to maxims of which thou canst 
wish that they may serve as universal laws, or, ns if the maxim of thy action were by 
thy will to become the universal law of nature; 2. Act so as to use humanity, as well 
in thine own person as in the person, of all others, ever as end, and never merely as 
means ; 3. Act according to the Idea of the will.of all rational beings as the source of 
an universal legislation. In the Critique of the Practical Reason he confines himself 
to the one formula (^ 7) : Act so that the maxim of thy will can likewise be valid 
at all times as the principle of a universal legislation, Whenever the maxim under 
which an action would fall would, if raised to the dignity of an universal law, abso¬ 
lutely destroy" itself by an inner contradiction, then abstinence from such action is a 
perfect duty ; ” whenever ire at least cannot wish that it should bo a universal law, 
because then the advantage which we hoped to reap through it would be converted 
into injury, abstinence is an li imperfect duty.” Kant terms self determination in con¬ 
formity to the Categorical Imperative, “ Autonomy of the \\ ill; ” but all founding of 
the practical law on any <( matter of the will 11 whatever, ?. <?., on any ends to be sought, 
especially on the end of (one's own or even of all men's) happiness, is simply the 
1 ‘ Heteronomy of Arbitrary Choice.”* 

* It ifi £ 053 - to KCC that Kant, in this argument against '‘EndSMoiiisin ,' 1 first degrades the conception ol 
Endecmanism by limiting it to lire gratification of sensuous fend egoistic aims, and then, measuring it by the 
ttusdozdof the purer moral consciousness,, ilnda it, naturally, insufficient ami untenable. Supposing 1 it onco 
determined wlia.t d.uty requires, thou this tdiosild be done for the very reasons wIilcU constitute it a matter cl 
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The Categorical Imperative serves IOint in tho Critique of the Practical Reason aa a 
principle for the deduction of hvumn freedom, since in the moral law he finds a law of 
causality through freedom, and hence a law implying the possibility of a supra-sensible 
nature. Herewith, however, according: to Kant, nothing is added to the theoretical 
knowledge of the reason, hut the reason is confirmed in its assurance of the reality of 

■Pity, nsul not on account of any supposablo ■'oudrcmonhtio 11 this true proposition La quite distill 

eui.-hnbte from tho false me, that tho wquhoffionta of duty ora not based on enda; it is only th<?^ guppm* 1 
*M<M?nds which can lead to real hctcronomy. Kant's merit is very wadderable for what ho has done to 
purify and quicken tho direct moral consciousness, and, ospccialiy, to inrit<? to the pursuit of moral indi-pcn- 
denoe; but hoerrsin identifyinr;'the stage at which one flret cesac-a the pursuit of collateral ends through 
respect for the law, with that of essential morality, in his exaltation of respect for the rights of man, as an 
unconditional duty above “tho sweet feeling of doing spad" (cf. the essay rf Kant on “Lasting rcmoc ’* 
Hos, and Schub.’sea., YU., I, p, 290), of mate rial and intellectual labor above idle enjoyment (cf the essay 
ona -tJcnMe Tone in rhilosophy^Ro^ mill Schub, I., GS&, and the essay on the “Conjectural Beginning 
o Human, History^ Ros. and Schub,, VII., 3TU soq.}, and in bis denunciation of lawless caprice, be occupies 
perfectly justifiable ground, as opposed to those who ao interpreted the ideas of personal nnd public welfare 
as to fmd in them gramd for sacrificing the very- noblest end highest Interests of the free intellect to sotisumxa 
gratifiMticm, te the public welfare ai interpreted from a one-sided Stand point, and to the maintenance of 
external qmat anti order. But bis polemics do not bear upon the true and more profound conception cf 
irnaicimmsm, ns es>taL]inhed notably by Aristotle, who recognises theessential relation of pleasure to activity 
:tnd founds ethics on the gradation of functions. In particular, Kant overlooks in his argument tho fact 
tlmfellw necessity for society of universal laws, and Of their being held Sacred, follows also from tho CmloiTno- 
u,stac principle. The middle term or conception by mcatis of which Kant justifies his classification even of 
the noblest intellectual ends among the object of egoistic desire, and hence also his exclusion of them from 
the moral principle, is the conception of their tmpirioai character: fis empirical ends they lack, he says, the 
Characteristic of necessity; they belong te the world of rensiblo phenomena, to mere nature, and not to ike 
realm of freedom; they depend only on the principle of personal sensuous happiness; all thiu is noblest ami 
highest must bo altogether nan-cmplrccnt. But in reality the noble as well a* the Ignoble, lovo a* well 
os self-socking, are matters of (external and internal) experience. The distinction between things In point 
of worth is specifically different from tho distinction between, the empirical and the non empirical Kant’s dem.il 
of the origin of the moral law in real ends correspond* most exactly with his denial of the origin of apodictical 
knowledge in experience, which latter denial in the CrttUjw of the Pure 1 f?«hw* is intimately connected 
with hbi new Interpretation of the conception of A prion knowledge. Hence a twofold misfortune: 1. The 
higher Is brought into abrupt and irreoonctlable antAgocinm to the lower, and the idea of a gradation fa muds 
unpoA-ible; 2, the higher Is conceived only in Ita formal aspect, rot understood in the lifjht of the order 
immanent in Itself, but represented as a form generated in some incomprehensible manner, apart from tho 
category of time, by the Ego, by which It Is communicated to the in itself termless material furnished by 
experience Kant confounds in hi* ethics the order of ends, In respect of worth, with the logical form of 
]ir»*MblQ nnlveimlity i, and it is only by reference to the character of rational beings a* end*, to themselves that 
he, Incidentally, find* a real moral norm. Ent the ethical work of the individual ixntlati of action is misap¬ 
prehended by him, and sacrificed to the empty term of ijussible universality. Kant wrongly regarded tho 
form of log leal abstraction, on Which the possibility of juridical and military order depends as an origin a' 
form of morality. It is true that no single simple end, viewed by ifcsclf alone. Is either moral or Immoral i 
that morality demand* not tx sporadic well-drin'*, but fidelity, from a i-ensc of duty, to a moral law, nud do- 
In'tuls cn the conformity of the will with a judgment concerning the will, which U founded in tho recognition 
or a moral order i| nlversidly binding, just sv* it Is true that no sin trie s5mi.de experience, viewed by itself alone, 
involve* apodlcticEty, but that all npmllcticUy depends du the application to experience of u complex of know I ~ 
OH.lge renting cm principle!*. But It is not true that order in knowledge and praxlw originates in the reason of 
t lie Subject alone, and that it in Host introduced by the latter to a “ matter,” In Itself wlthouturder; it depends 
cm the contrary, on the reception of the order, which exist* objectively. Into cmr knowledge and pnutl*. The 
norm* Ilf logic flow from the relation of perception and thought in na to the Spatial, temporal, and cnus.il 
order of the natural rind Intellectual objccte of knowledge, and the norma of ethics flow from the relation qf 
our willing and praxis to tho order of worth, which exist* in the various natural and spiritual umh* which COli 
be Purposed |a the Will, The relation of the moral order, to the objective order of Worth in natural and spirit- 
uat functions Is jurt like that of opodlciicity lit knowledge to the objective necessity present in tho natural 
and spiritual proot*** known, cr. my art trio PstKTda* Artototeltxcfi^ ICantUcto ti»d Jltrlarfzchc Ifarat- 
vriuetp, hi Fichte’* ZcUtchrtft fSr PhUo*. *Wd phUO*. IxfHif Vel, 2T, IhW, p, 71 rcri.. fm d Smiem of 
ftd ££ r,7 ami 137, [pf. I*jtze STeietiokosjius.I 
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the conception of freedom, which was assumed by it as possible (in the cosmological 
Antinomies), and whose objective, although only practical reality, Is here made a cer¬ 
tainty. The conception of cause is here employed only with practical intent, tho 
determining motive of the will being found in, the intelligible order of tilings ; but the 
conception which the reason forms of its oo causality as a noumcnon is of no theo¬ 
retical service in increasing the knowledge of its supra-sensiblo existence. Causality in 
the sense implied by freedom, belongs to man in so far as he is a thing-in-Itself ( M , 
menon) ; while causality, in the seme implied an the mceliaiusm of nature, belongs to 
him in bo far as he is a subject of the realm of appearances (phenomena). The objec¬ 
tive reality, which belongs practically to the conception of causality in the sphere of 
the pupra-senable, gives also to all other categories the like practical reality and appli¬ 
cability, in bo far as they are necessarily related to the determining ground of the pure 
will, the moral law ; so that Kant an the Critique of the Practical Reason recovers prac¬ 
tically what in the Critique of the Pure (Speculative) Reason he had theoretically given 
up, Kant ascribes to the pure practical reason the primacy over the speculative reason, 
7 . e., a priority of interest; and affirms that the speculative reason is not justified in 
following obstinately its ovni separate interest alone, but that it must seek to combine 
with its own conceptions the theorems of the practical reason, which lie above the 
sphere of the speculative reason (although they do not contradict it), regarding them as 
:m extraneous possession transferred to it. (0,7. of the Pratt. Reason, Roa and 
Schub.’e ed*, YUL, p. 258 seep*) 

As an independent being, and one not subject to the universal mechanism of nature, 
man has Personality, and belongs to tho realm of things which are ends to themselves, 
or noamcDa, Rut since this freedom is tho faculty of a being subject to peculiar, 
purely practical laws, given by his own reason; in other words, since every person, 
w bile belonging to the sensd! *le world, is subject to the conditions of his own personality, 
ns resulting from Lis citizenship in the intelligible world, there follows the fact of moral 
Duty. Kant extols duty as a sublime and great name, that covers nothing which savors 
of favoritism or insinuation, but demands submission, threatening nothing which is 
calculated to excite a natural aversion in the mind, or designed to move by fear, but 
merely presenting a law which of itself finds universal entrance Into the mind of man, 
and which even against the will of man wins his reverence, if not always his obedience 
— a law before which all inclinations grow dumb, even though they secretly work against 
it (CriL of the Pract. R, lies, and Sehub/s ed,, YUL, 314). In like spirit belays: 

Two things fill the mind with ever .new and increasing admiration and awe, the 
of toner and longer we reflect upon them : the starry heavens above and tho moral law 
within” {i&. % Conclusion, Till., 313)* The moral law Is holy (inviolable). Mail Is, 
indeed, unholy enough, but humanity, us represented in his person, must to him be 
holy. With the idea of personality is connected the feeling of respect, since It sets 
before our eyes the dignity of our nature as scon, in its destination, and enables us at 
the same time to observe the deficiency of our conduct as viewed in tho light of that 
destination, and go sfcrilccs down our self-conceit (&., YUL, 315)* 

The moral principle is a law, but freedom is a postulate of the pure practical reason. 
Postulates are not theoretical dogmas, but necessary practical assumptions which add 
nothing to out speculative knowledge, but, through their relation to the practical realm, 
give to the ideas of the speculative reason in gen fend objective reality, and justify the 
reason in the use of conceptions, the possibility of which, even, it otherwise could not 


* The uncertain mfagliAg 1 c£ theoretical urilta practical certainly Is bore obvlm 
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presume to affirm ; in oilier words, postulates are theoretical, but not as each demon- 
efrublo propositions, which arc inseparably connected with an d priori, unconditional, 
practical law. In addition to freedom there arc two other postulates of the pure 
practical reason, namely, the immortality of the human soul and the existence of God. 

The postulate of immortality flows from the practical necessity of a duration euffi- 
cicnt for the complete fulfilment of the moral law. The moral Jaw requires holiness, 
i. e., perfect conformity of the will to the moral law. But all the moral perfection 
to which man as a rational being, belonging also to the sensible world, can attain, is at 
the best only virtue {Tugend), £ e,, a legally correct spirit arising from respect for the 
law. But the consciousness of a continual bent toward transgression, or at least toward 
impurity of motive, £ e., toward the intermixture of imperfect, non-moral motives of 
obedience, accompanies this spirit in its best estate. From this conflict between what 
is morally required of man and man’s moral capacity follows the postulate of the im¬ 
mortality of the human soul; for the conflict can only be brought to an end through a 
progressive approximation to complete conformity of the spirit to the requirements of 
the law, a progress that must continue in infinitum. 

The postulate of the existence of God follows from the relation of morality to hap¬ 
piness. The moral law, as a law of freedom, commands, by presenting motives which, 
must, be perfectly independent of nature and of any supposable agreement of nature 
w;th the impulses of human desire ; consequently there is not in it the least ground 
for a necessary connection between morality and a degree of happiness proportioned to 
it. There exists between morality and happiness not an analytical, but only a synthetic 
connection. The selection of the right means for assuring the most pleasurable exist¬ 
ence possible is prudence, but not (as the Epicureans suppose) morality. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of morality is not (as the Stoics teach) sufficient for happiness ; 
for happiness, as the slate of a rational being in the world, with whom in the whole of 
his existence things go according to his wish and will, depends oil the agreement of 
nature with the whole end of man's being, and with the essential determining ground 
of his will ; batman, the acting, rational being in the world, is, aa a dependent being, 
not through his will the cause of nature, and cannot by his own agency bring it into 
the required harmony with his own moral nature. Nevertheless, in the practical work 
of the reason sueh a connection is postulated as necessary ; we are bound to seek to 
further that harmony between virtue, which is the highest good {mprcmutn bonum ), 
anti happiness, which is the indispensable condition of the realisation of perfect good 
Uummum bonum, in the sense of bonum con&ummatum, or bonumpcrfeclmimumy Hence 
wc must postulate also the existence of a cause of the whole realm of nature distinct 
from nature, and which, by exerting a causality in harmony with the spirit of perfect 
morality, hence through intelligence and will, shad he able to effectuate the exact 

agreement of happiness with morality ; in other words, we must postulate the existence 
of God. 

Ihc assumption of tho existence of a supreme Intelligence is, in so far as the theo¬ 
retical reason alone is concerned, a mere hypothesis. But for the pure practical reason 
SL is a belief, and fjincc pure reason is its only source, it is a belief of the pure reason. 

flic work entitled Religion within the Limits of Merc tfeamn contains Kant’s expo^i- 
tion of rational belief in its relations to the faith of the church. (In this work Kant 
gives too exclusive recognition to the moral side of the subject, placing in tho back¬ 
ground the avsthelio and intellectual needs peculiar to man ; but he emphasises forcibly 
the various moral relations in all their purity, although not without exaggerating the op¬ 
position between nature and freedom, inclination and duty.) This work is in four parts, 
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uentmg (1) of the indwelling of an evil principle Bids by B ide with the good one in 
human nature, or of the radical evil in human nature ; (2) of the contest between tho 
good and evil principles for the control of man ; (3) of the victory of the good principle 
over the evil one, and of the foundation of a kingdom of God on the earth.? ( 4 ) 0 f tri . G 
and false religious service under the rule of the good principle, or of ielfoion and 
priestcraft. Kant finds in human nature a propensity to reverse the moral order of the 
moUv, 3 to action, man being mdmed, although accepting the moral law together with 
that of self-love among Lis maxims, to make the motive of self-love and its inclinations 
a condition of his obedience to the moral law. This propensity, says Kant, since its 
origin must be sought in the last resort in an unrestrained freedom, Is morally bad, 
and this badness or evil is radical, because it corrupts the source of all maxims. (With 
this conception of tho source of immorality in the individual may be compared Kant’" 
histonco-philosophieal explanation of immorality as resulting from the conflict between 
nature and culture, as given in his essay on the Conjectural Beginning of the Uintory 
' j Man m Rosen kranz and Schubert’s edition of his Works, VII., J, pp. 3(33-383, 

where, p. 374 seq., ho cites, as an ex am pie of the conflict between humanity striving- to 
realms lt f raoral destiny, and yet continuing to follow the laws implanted in human 
nature with ref crenco to its rude and animal state, the discrepancy between the period 
of physical maturity and that of civil independence, the intervening space of time 
Ik- mg one which in a state of nature docs not exist, but which, as things now are, is 
generally filled up with vices and their consequences, in the varied foruia of human 
miLscry, Jn themselves, says Kant in this work, the natural faculties and propensities 
are good, but since they were intended to meet the wants of man in his natural state 
alone, they suffer from the advance of culture, and themselves do injury to the latter 
until nature is reproduced hi perfect art, in which consummation the ideal of culture 
consists.) The good principle is humanity (the rational world in general) In Its com- 
plote moral perfection, of which, as the principal condition of happiness, happiness is, 
m I,.!.: ...ill g£ the Supreme Being, the immediate consequence. Jlan thus conceived— 
and only thus is he well-pleasing to God—may be figuratively represented as the Son 
oi riod ; in this sense Kant applies to him the predicates, which in the Scriptures and 
in the teachings of the church are given to Christ, (Of. L. Paul, as above cited.) In 
practical faith on this Son of God man may hope to become well-pleasing to God and 
f-o to attain to blessedness, or, in other words, ho is not an unworthy object of the 
d-vine complacency who is conscious of such a moral disposition that lie can believe, 
v-ith a well-grounded confidence in himself, that, if subjected to temptations and suf¬ 
ferings like those which (in the Gospel of Christ) are made the touch-stone of the idea? 

<jf humanity, he would remain unalterably loyal to that ideal, faithfully following it as 
h^i model and retaining its likeness. This ideal is to be sought only m the reason. No 
example taken from external experience is adequate to represent it, since experience 
does not disclose the inward character, even internal experience not being sufficient to 
enable us to penetrate fully the depths of our own hearts. Still if external experience 
—in 60 far ns this can be demanded of it—furnishes us with an example of a man well- 
pleasing to God, this example may be set before us for our imitation. An ethical 
society, subject to divine moral legislation. Is a church. The invisible church is merely 
the idea of the union of all the just under the divine moral government of tho world, 
and is the archetype of all churches humanly established. The visible church is the 
actual union, of men In a whole which accords with this archetype. The constitution 
of every church Is founded on some historical belief (in a revelation) • it is owing to the 
weakness of human nature that no society can be founded on the basis of pure religions 
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fiuth alone. Mock service tind priestcraft subsist where the statutory element prevails; 
flic gradual transition from, ecclesiastical faith to the sole supremacy of purely religious 
faith is the approach of the kingdom of God, 

The doctrine of Legal and Moral Duties is developed by Kant in the Met&pft 
Principles of Law and Moral*. Tho principle of Legal Eight is, that the freedom of 
every man should be limited by tho conditions under which his freedom can consist 
with the freedom of every other man under a general law. The rightful State 
and the jural relations of States with each other constitute the end of historical de¬ 
velopment. The Moral Duties relate to ends, the pursuit of which may be a universal 
law for all. Such ends are : one's own perfection and others' happiness ; from the 
former arise cur duties to ourselves, and from the latter our duties to others, A 
perfect duty to ourselves is that of obedience to the law prohibiting self-murder ; 
an "imperfect duty' 1 is obedience to the command which forbids slothfulnces in the 
use of our talents. Among our duties to others, abstinence from falsehood and deceit 
is a ^ perfect duty,** and positive care for others is an imperfect duty.’* The further¬ 
ance of our own happiness is a matter of inclination, hence not of duty ; but the fur- 
therance of the perfection of others is a duty for others only, since they only can fnlflJ 
it.* 

§ 124. Tho Critiques of tho pure speculative reason and of the 
practical reason arc followed, in Kant’s system, by tho Critique of the 
Faculty of Judgment^ which serves as a means of connecting the 
theoretical and practical parts of philosophy in one whole. Kant defines 
the judging faculty in general as the faculty by which the particular is 
conceived as contained under the universal. When the universal (the 
rule, the principle, the law) Is given, the judging faculty, subsum¬ 
ing the particular under the universal, becomes * £ determinative; J? but 
when the particular is given, for which it must find the universal, It is 
" re Elective. 5 ’ The reflective j udgment needs a principle for its guid¬ 
ance, in order to rise from the particular in nature to the universal. 
The universal laws of nature have, according to tho Critique of the 
Pure Reason } their origin in our understanding, which prescribes 
them to nature; but the particular laws of nature are empirical, and 
hence, to the view of our understandings, accidental ■ and yet, in order 
to he laws, they must be viewed as following with necessity from some 
principle of unity in multiplicity, although that principle may bo im- 

* This latter statement involves unmistakably an exaggeration of the conception of the moral independ¬ 
ence of the individual, ana contain* only the* truth that proterc *- 1 toward pcreonal; perfection its only iKiswilde 
UirTOfth the personal co-operation of the Individual, It has been objected, and not Without reawyrt, tjj. Kant's 
doctrino of Icjjal right- that It gives too exclusive prominence to the conception ot freedom, djaiet" freedom con¬ 
stitutes only fine or tho elements Ol Ic-gal order; Kant, suy IjIh critlCa, ropn-T^onnn legal right, which retrain ton 
the external order of social Ulfl, ns tho «mw*i of till order of unsociality. Tho Will order of society in to bu 
Undcrntood from itn relation to the whole eltJctil work of humanity, KmitV separation of tho fomof !es?al 
riglit from Itn ethical end is, like his similar separation of substance from form in Other Holds of inquiry, 
relatively justified, m opv**:ud to the nnlro con foul on of thi*o elements, which i, not mifrequimtly ol*arvw r 
but ltitocn nut tllujo* to th » truly satisfying eomprohenatou of ilia general mibjtxrt* 
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kuoyn to ns. The principle of the reflective judgment is this ; that 
particular, empirical laws, in so far as they are undetermined by mil 
versa! laws, must bo viewed as containing that unity which they would 
contain if they had been given by some intelligence—other, it may be 
than our own—with express reference to our cognitive faculties, in 
oudci to lender possible a system of experience according to particular 
natural laws. In the unity in multiplicity, manifest in [her empirical 
laws, lies the adaptation of nature to ends, which, however, is not to 
be ascribed to the products of nature themselves, but is an d priori 
conception, having its origin (solely in the reflective judgment. In 
virtue of this adaptation, the uniformity of nature, or natural law, is 
compatible with the possibility of ends to be accomplished in it by 
beings working according to the laws of freedom. The conception of 
the oneness of that supra-Sensible element which underlies nature, 
with that which is practically implied in the conception of freedom, 
i'- ndcis ptK-Millie the tiaudition from purely theoretical to purely prac¬ 
tical philosophy. 


The reflective judgment may be either aesthetic or teleological ; the 
foimer has to do with subjective or formal, the latter with objective or 
material adaptation. In both aspects the conception of ends (dual 
causes) is only a regulative, not a constitutive principle. 

1 he Beautiful is that which, through the harmony of its form with 
(he human faculty of knowledge, awakens a disinterested, universal, 
and necessary satisfaction, dhc Sublime is the absolutely great, which 
calls forih in us t he idea of the infinite, and by its antagonism with the 
interest of the senses produces an immediate satisfaction. 

The teleological judgment considers organic nature in the light of the 
adaptations immanent in it. What the law of morality is for intelli- 
gible beings, that, for merely natural existences, is the organic end. 

I he possibility of mechanical, as well as of teleological explanations of 
nature, is founded in the circumstance, that natural objects may be 
regarded partly as objects for the senses, and partly for the reason, An 
intuitive understanding—which man, however, does not possess -—may 
possibly perceive that mechanical and final causes are identical 


Kent’s doctrines concerning the beautiful cmd imblimo were further developed by Schiller jn Ida infctheUc 
WTit i n pa, and next to him by Schell inf* and cUier*; they were opposed by Herder in bis Kailfftone; cf,, in patftica- 
lav, \ isehcr’s Zimmcrm&iin'is Gesch. tier Lotsc'i Gcscfi, do* Aixthtifk tn tfcu&scfllaiul, and 

Lml« r . Frirtlliludcp s erticto on Kant in Hfiutn Verhiiitniss stir JTun&t un<l schdneti yitfur, in the Pi'eitvt. 
iTfiAbr.y xx, Anp^ T&0T, pp, U3-13S, Tbe Kantian Teleology exercised fl material irtiliieitce espeoi*llF on 
tba philosophies Of Schell(n£ fluid ITe^o! ; of, lioscnkrau^, in lii±S &exA. dcr IfrmttJscheii PMiQ$r>p?.i6, and the 
warhiof Michelet, I^rdtu-inn, Kuuo Fincher, and others. 
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Tho Critique of the Faculty of Judgment forma in numerous ways a connecting link 
between the Critiques of tlie Pure and the Practical Reason, The Crit, of the Pure 
Ih\wm concedes only constitutive principles to the understanding, wliilc the Colt. 
It the I radical Peason recognizes ideas of the reason as of controlling authority for 
human action ; between the understanding and the reason the faculty of judging forms 
ttic middle term. 1 he feeling of pleasure and dislike is psychologically Intermediate be¬ 
tween cognition and desire, and it is to this feeling, to which it prescribes rules a priori, 
that the judging faculty has respect in its aesthetic use. Between the province of na¬ 
ture, or the sensuous, and that of freedom, or the supra-sensuous, there is fixed, accord¬ 
ing to Kant, an immeasurable cleft, so that from the former to the latter no passage is 
possible in thought through the theoretical employment of the reason'—just as if there 
n ere two worlds, of which the first could have no influence on the second. Neverthe¬ 
less, the latter is conceived ns having an influence on the former, or, in other words, 
freedom is conceived as having for its mission the realization in the sensible world of 
the end indicated by the laws of freedom. Consequently nature must he so conceived 
that it may be possible for ends to be realized in it according to the laws of freedom. 
The judging faculty, through the conception of adaptations in nature, mediates the 
transition from the province of the conception of nature to that of the conception of 
freedom. 

Adaptation to ends, in an object given in experience, can be conceived as susceptible of 
a purely subjective explanation—as being the agreement of the object, in the initial act of 
apprehension and antecedently to the formation of any conception of it, with the require¬ 
ments of the cognitive faculty, to the end that intuition (perception) may be combined 
with conceptions so as to form cognition—or of an objective explanation—as the agree¬ 
ment of the form of the object with the conditions of the possibility of the thing itself, 
conformably to a conception of it, which goes before and contains the ground or reason 
of this form. The idea of adaptation, in the former sense, is founded on the imme¬ 
diate pleasure we take in the form of the object, in merely reflecting upon it; in the 
second sense it has to do, not with a feeling of pleasure derived from the contempla¬ 
tion of things, but with the understanding in its judgment of things, since in this ease 
the form ef the object is considered, not with reference to its adaptation to the cog¬ 
nitive faculties of the Subject in apprehending it, but with reference to a distinct cog¬ 
nition ef the object under a given conception. By attributing to nature a regard, eg to 
speak, for our cognitive faculties, as if she were moved by ft final cause, wo can view natu¬ 
ral beauty as the concrete manifestation (sensible illustration) of the conception of for¬ 
mal or merely subjective adaptation, while the ends or final causes visible in nature are 
regarded as the like manifestation of the conception of real or objective adaptation ; 
the former we judge aesthetically, by means of the feeling of pleasure, through taste ; 
the latter logically, with reference to conceptions, through the understanding ami 
reason. lienee the division of the Critique of the Faculty of Judgment into the Cri¬ 
tique of the tenthetlc aud the Critique of the teleological judgment. 

The faculty of judging of the beautiful is Taste. In order to distinguish whether 
anything is beautiful or not, we do not bring our notion of it, through the understand - 
iug, into relation With the object, with a view to knowledge, but through the faculty of 
imagination (combined, perhaps, with the understanding) in relation to- the percipient 
subject, and the feeling of pleasure or aversion which it excites in the latter; judg¬ 
ments of taste arc, therefore, not logical, hut aesthetic. 

The satisfaction produced by the beautiful is, in quality, disinterested. By interest 
in an object Is meant tho satisfaction which accompanies the thought of Ha existence. 
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Interest always involves also a relation to the appetitive faculty, either as its determin¬ 
ing ground, or at least as necessarily connected with such ground. The satisfaction 
we take in the agreeable and good is combined with interest. That is agreeable which 
pleases the senses in sensation. That is good which pleases us simply as rational 
beings, by its mere conception. That Is beautiful which produces a sentiment of pleas¬ 
ure disconnected from all interest, or the idea of which is accompanied in us with satis- 
faction, however indifferent we may be in reference to the existence of the object of 
the idea. The agreeable contents ; the beautiful pleases. The good is prized (an objec¬ 
tive worth is attributed to it). The agreeable exists even for irrational animals, but 
beauty only for men—i. for beings at once animal and yet rational in their nature— 
while the good is such for all intelligent beings, of whatever order. As well the satis¬ 
faction of the senses as that of the reason compels our approval, but that derived through 
taste from the beautiful is an unconstrained pleasure. The satisfaction produced by 
the agreeable depends on inclination, that produced by the beautiful on favor, and that 
produced by the good on respect. 41 

The satisfaction derived from the beautiful is, in quantity, universal. Since it is 
disinterested and free, it cannot, like our satisfaction in the agreeable, rest on condi¬ 
tions peculiar to the individual, but only on that which each can suppose as existing in 
all others. But the universal validity of an aesthetic judgment cannot (as in the case 
of ethical judgments) be derived from conceptions; there is hence joined with it a 
claim, not to objective, but only to subjective universality. 

With regard to tlic relation of the ends which arc brought into consideration in 
judgments of taste, beauty is the form of adaptation in an object, as perceived without 
auy accompanying conception of an end to which it is adapted. A flower, e. a 
tulip, is held to bo beautiful because our perception of it is found to be accompanied 
by a certain eense of adaptation, to which yet our aesthetic judgment is unable to assign 
any particular end, Kant distinguishes between free and adherent beauty. Free 
beauty {pxdchritudrj wry#) pre-supposes no conception of that which the object ought 
to be ; merely adherent beauty {puleJintuda adJi&rene) implies both such a conception 
and also the perfection of the object as determined by comparison with the conception. 
The satisfaction taken in variety of means directed to some intrinsic end is intel¬ 
lectual, based on a logical conception. The pleasure awakened by beauty pre-supposes 
no such conception, but is immediately joined with the act of mental representation, in 
which the beautiful object is apprehended (not by which it is conceived). Is the object 
pronounced beautiful on the condition of its agreeing with a definite conception—in 
other words, is the judgment of the taste respecting the beauty of the object limited 
by the judgment of the reason concerning its perfection or inner adaptation—then is it 
no longer a free and pure judgment of taste ; only in judging of free beauty is the 
judgment of taste pure. 

As regards modality, the beautiful has a necessary relation to satisfaction. This 
necessity is not theoretical and objective, nor is it practical; it can only be called—as 
being that kind of necessity which is conceived in an ffi&lketic judgment— cxempfriry, 

L e r) it is the necessity of the assent of all to a judgment which is viewed as an exam- 

* In ivpreseutin g the? iMUilifitl slh opposed to (be agreeable, Kaut recoil ill tile province of XE.-rthetictf, 

ns lii that of speculative and practiced philosophy (sea above, pp, I Cl *cq., l&SKcq.), nofc a rising gmdaticn team 
the sensible to the intellectual, but, rather, a dualistEc Reparation of them, and hence reckons, e. hi the 
theory of painting* color ns a source of more- In aesthetic charm, and onEy drawing as belonging to the province 
Ot the beautiful, which reparation fa n-cverthelejs luJcfCQ * Shlc; cL Frledldoder, in. the Art. aljovo cited 

(p- 133). 
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plo of a universal rule, which redo can yet not be formulated. The general aesthetic 
ee ^ sc> 113 ' resu ^ m £ from the free play of our cognitive powers, is an ideal norm, which 
being pre-supposed, any judgment that agiees with it, as also the mathetic satisfaction 
in an object which ia expressed in the judgment, may justly be regarded as a judgment 
in which all would agree, and a satisfaction which all, in like circumstances, must feel, 
because this norm, although only subjective, is subjectively universal, and is a necessary 
Idea for every mam 

The beautiful pleases and presents a claim to the assent of all, ns a symbol of the 
morally Good, and taste is therefore, at bottom, a faculty which judges of ethical 
ideas in their sensible manifestation. 

That h sublime, whieh by its resistance to the interest of the senses gives an imme¬ 
diate pleasure, A natural object may be fitted to represent sublimity, hut cannot pro¬ 
perly be called sublime, although many natural objects may be termed beautiful ; for 
the sublime, properly so called, can be contained in no sensible form, being confined 
solely to Ideas of the reason, which, although m&usccptibie of adequate embodiment, 
are yet by this very in adequateness, which is susceptible of sensible representation, 
excited and called into the mind. It is not, for example, so much the storm-lashed 
ocean that is sublime, as rather the feeling which the sight of it naturally excites in 
the mind, inciting the soul to quit in thought the bounds of sense, and to occupy itself 
with Ideas of higher adaptation. For the beautiful in nature we must seek for a 
ground without us, hut for the sublimes only within us and hi the nature of thought, 
which introduces sublimity into the idea of nature* The pleasure produced by the 
sublime, like that produced by the beautiful, must be in quantity universal, and in 
quality disinterested; in relation it must represent subjective adaptation, and in mo¬ 
dality it must present this adaptation as necessary. 

Kant distinguishes between two classes of the sublime, the mathematically, and the 
dynamically sublime. The sublime brings with it, in all instances, a certain motion of 
the mind, accompanying the act of the judgment in regard to the sublime object, while 
the gratification of taste by the beautiful presupposes and maintains in the in hud a 
Efcato of quiet contemplation. But this motion, sinco it is to be judged as having sub¬ 
jective adaptation or a purpose, is referred by the imagination either to the cognitive 
or tq the appetitive faculty; in the first case the disposition of the imagination is 
mathematical, connected with the estimation of magnitudes, in the second it is dynamic, 
resulting from the comparison of forces; but in both cases the same character Is 
attributed to the object which calls forth these dispositions. As, in the progress of onr 
comparison of magnitudes—when we advance, for example, from the height of a man 
to that of a mountain, from that to the diameter of the earth, to the diameter of the 
earth h orbit, and then to the diameters of the milky way and of the systems of nebuhe 
v> o arrive at ever greater unities, everything that ia great in nature appears in turn 
small, while, properly speaking, it ia only our imagination in its entire illimitation, and 
with it nature, that appear to vanish in comparison with the Idea of the reason. The 
mathematically sublime, therefore, on which the imagination expends in vain all its 
power of comprehension, is great beyond every sensible standard of measurement, The 
sentiment of the sublime involves a feeling of dissatisfaction on account of the made- 
fjuatencssi of the imagination as employed in the (esthetic estimation of magnitudes, and 
yet at the same time a feeling of pleasure consequent upon finding every sensible stan¬ 
dard of measurement incommensurate with the Ideas of the reason. Nature is dynam¬ 
ically Sublime for the (esthetic judgment when viewed as a power, which yet has uo 
power over ua. The power of nature, although fearful to ns as fens nous beings, yet 
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calls into activity a force in ns which does not belong to nature, and which enables m to 
look upon all that pertains to our life in the senses, and for which we are careful and 
troubled, as trivial, and hence to regard the power of nature as not being a power 
before which we must yield, if it were a question of the assertion or renunciation of 
our highest beliefs or princSpies ; and thus the mind is made conscious of the exalta¬ 
tion of its destiny as independent of nature. The sublime, in the sense of the absolutely 
great, exists only hi the individual's own destiny. 

Although immediate pleasure in natural beauty presupposes and cultivates a certain 
freedom of thought, i. e., a non-dependence for satisfaction on the mere gratification of 
the senses, yet in it the action of freedom has rather the appearance of play than of 
legal fiiui'nw, This latter character is the genuine mark of morality, for the existence 
of which it la necessary that reason should use violence against sense. In Photic 
judgments concerning the sublime this violence is represented ns being exercised by the 
imagination as the instrument of reason, and hence the mental tendency which is 
connected with a. feeling for the sublime in nature is similar to the moral disposition. 

Judgments of taste arc not founded on definite conceptions. Their basis is, how¬ 
ever, a conception, although an indefinite one, namely, the conception of a supra sen- 
sensible substratum of phenomena. 

Art is free production. Mechanical art executes those actions, which are prescribed 
by our knowledge of a possible object, as necessary to the realisation of (he object, 
rhrthctie an, has immediately in view the feeling of pleasure, either as mere sensation 
(agreeable art) or as pleasure in the beautiful and Implying judgment (fine art). AYliilo 
the product of fine art must appear as a work of human freedom. It must also appear 
as free from the constraint of arbitrary rules, as If it were a product of mere nature. 
Genius is that talent (endowment of nature) which gives rules to art* Fine art is the 
art of genius. 

Esthetic adaptation is subjective and formal. There is an objective and intellectual 
adaptation which is merely formal. It is. illustrated hi the fitness of geometrical 
figures for the solution of numerous problems by a single principle* Reason recognizes 
the figure as adequate to the generation of various intended forms. Experience con¬ 
ducts Our judgment to the conception of an objective and material adaptation, t‘. to 
the conception of an end of nature, when wo have occasion to judge of a relation of 
Cause and effect, whose conformity to law we find ourselves unable to comprehend, 
except as wc regard the Idea of the effect as underlying the causality of the cause Itself, 
and so constituting a condition of the possibility of the effect. We judge nature teleo¬ 
logically when wc ascribe objective causality to the conception of an object, as though 
that conception were Itself a part of nature, or, rather, when wc conceive the possibility 
of objects as depending on a causality analogous to that which we observe in ourselves, 
and consequently nature as producing technical or artistic results by her own power. 

If wc were to fill nature with causes that work in view of intended results, wc should 
be providing Teleology not merely with a regulative piiuclple, fitted, as being a princi¬ 
ple to which nature in her particular laws can be conceived as subject, to guide the 
mind simply in judging of phenomena, but also with a constitutive principle for the 
derivation of the products of nature from their causes, Rut then the conception of a 
final cause of nature would belong no longer to the reflective but to the determinative 
judgment, or rather, in reality, it would, not in any sense belong peculiarly to the judg¬ 
ing faculty, but, as a conception of the reason, would introduce into natural philosophy 
a new causality, borrowed only from the analogy of ourselves nud ascribed to other 
existences, to which vet we decline to attribute a nature like our own. 
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. x vi adaptation 

.. CVUivd usefulness (for man) or fitafisa (for all other creatures). That in which rela¬ 
tive adaptation is discoverable can be viewed as constituting an (external) end o£ 
nature only ou condition that the existence of that, for which it is immediately or 
remotely advantageous, be itself an independent end of nature. The ends of nature are 
organized beings, l <?., products of nature, in which all ports oan be conceived not only 
ns existing for their own sake and for the sake of the whole, but also as mutually pry- 
duemg each other—bench products in which everything is end, m d also, reciprocally 
means. An organized being is therefore not a more machine, possessing, like the ma - 
c me f only moving power. It possesses in itself formative power, which is also capable 
oi being communicated to portions of matter not previously possessing it, and is, there¬ 
fore, a self-transmitting formative force, incapable of being explained by the faculty of 
motion alone (i. c ., mechanically). 

In the to ns unknown inner ground or reality of naturo it is possible that the nbya- 
lco-mechameal and final relations of the same things may bo united under one and the 
t-amo principle ; but our reason has not the power to reduce them to such a principle. 

, , ls thc tt>n stitution of our understanding, that we con only regard nature as a real 
whole when we view it as the effect of thc concurrent moving forces of its part. An 
mtuitwe understanding might represent to itself the possibility of the parts, in respect 
of then nature and union, aa founded in the whole. But in thc discursive mode of 
cognition, to which our understanding is confined, it would be a contradiction to ™». 



■ , , r - ’ u ■ J -“' J ot certain products of the mate¬ 

rial realm of nature requires an altogether different law of causality, namely, that of 
Imeii causes. I am to mo mire after ten __.* 


the ray of hope, weak though it be, that here something may he accomplished with the 
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principle of the mechanism of nature, without which no science of nature is possible. 
Put he calls attention to the fact, that even on this theory the form of adaptation in 
the products of the animal and vegetable kingdoms requires, for the explanation of its 
possibility, that yrc suppose the common original and source of all these organisms to 
have been endowed with an organization expressly adapted to their development The 
question of the origin of the organic world has, therefore, adds Kant, only been re¬ 
moved a degTcc further back, but the generation of that world has net been proved 
independent of the condition o£ final causes. We arc obliged by the nature of our cog¬ 
nitive faculty to conceive the mechanism of nature as being, so to speak, an instrument 
subservient to the ends of a designing and efficient cause. How two entirely different 
kinds of causality can be combined ■ how nature, with her universal conformity to law, 
can consist with the reality of an idea which limits her to a particular form, for which 
no reason whatever can bo found in nature, considered by herself alone, our reason 
does not comprehend; the explanation lies concealed in the supra-sensible substratum 
of nature, of which we can affirm nothing except that it is the essence per se , of which 
we know- only the phenomenal manifestations. * 

^ 125* Ilie Kantian doctrine was combated philosophically from 
the LocHan^ Leibiiitzo-YdolIlian, and skeptical stand-points. Of special 
influence on the progressing development of speculation were the 
arguments for skepticism urged by Gottlob Ernst Schulze (kEne&ide- 
mns). Of the numerous partisans of the Kantian philosophy the fol¬ 
lowing were the most important t Johannes Seliultz, the earliest exposi¬ 
tor of the Critique of the P are Reason / Karl Leonhard Jteinkold, 
the enthusiastic and successful apostle of the new doctrine; and 
J riedrich Schiller, the poet and philosopher. Through Schillers 
ardent and lofty' exposition of Kant’s ethical and aesthetic principles 
the latter were made the common possession of the educated classes, 
while through his recognition of the possibility in morality and art of 
reconciling the antithesis of nature and mind, reality and ideality, they 
received a material additional development. Endowed with a many- 
sided susceptibility and with critical insight, hut having neither the 
ability nor the inclination to frame a system of Ms own, Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi found in Sphiozism the last consequence of all philo¬ 
sophical thought, affirming, however, that this consequence, through 
Its opposition to the interest of man as a feeling being, compelled 
the recognition of faith as a direct conviction of God’s existence and 
of the reality of divine things. Jacobi pointed out how Kant’s 

* Out or the Kantian idea cfC the intuitive lindcrstnndbig', which. reey^nines in the EtiprS'SOusable evb- 
utrntam of phenomenal nature the rtoiitkI of the connection of the mechanism of nature with design, atid 
campnhdnda the whole as the granind of the possibility of the combination of the was subsequently 

ilevclqiTOl the Schcti ingian phflceophy of nature, which, however, since it did not hold eft-eiisteacc and dis¬ 
tinction iii time mid ^pacc to bo merely frabjectivc, was nbligetl essentially to modify the idea in Question. la 
a pertain ^ensc, Schopenhauer'£ dtKtriue agrees with this of iiujL 
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philosophy destroyed itself by an intrinsic contradiction, in that it 
was impossible to find one’s way into the Critique of the Ilemon 
without the realistic postulate of a causal nexus uniting the thinking 
subject with the realm of (transcendental) objectivity, but that then it 
was impossible to remain in this Critique. Akin to hie philosophical 
tendency was the more positively Christian tendency of his friend 
Ilamaim. By a blending of Jacobian conceptions with the philosophy 
of Kant, Jacob Fries developed the doctrine that the sensible is the 
object of knowledge, the supra-scnsible the object of faith (rational 
faith), and the manifestation or revelation of the supra-sensible in the 
sensible the object of presentiment Fries attempted to establish the 
Crit ique of the Season on a psychological basis. The interpretation of 
Kant’s doctrine proposed by Jacob Sigismund Beck, and intended to 
dispense with Kant's “ things-in-tkemselves,” was akin to Fichte’s doe- 
trine of the Ego, while Christoph Gottfried Bardili's attempted develop¬ 
ment of a rational Eealisin bore a certain analogy to the speculation of 
Schilling and llegeL 

Coiiccminj^ the followers nnd opponents of Knht till near the end of the eighteenth <-entitry W. L. Q. 
Freiherr von Ebcntofn treats in the woond volume of h£a VersucH einer GescMcftle tier Loqik vtut Ifetaphyttk 

ff - J+ &*«*&** vm Leibnitz an, Halle, 1700, OF the subsequent history of Knnfem treat Itofienkmni, iti 
' o1+ XIL “ £ hifl edition of Ka tit’s Works (Luips.. 18J0), and Erdmann, in hi* ubove-cltcd Gcscltiria* 

tier PhilosopMe (HI., U ISIS). Cl, Kano Fischer, DU UUltn Kantitcten Echnum in Jena 

in the DcvUehe YierteQahf$$ehr », Vol. £5, 16*38, pp. SttMGG; lliL-Kame published separately, stuttff., 1605. ' 

Among the opponents of Kant from tlic Lockian Etand-pomt may be mentioned 

rjcialH Christian Gottlieb Sellc and Adam Wcishaiipfc, nntlj as partly occupying the 
same stand-point, the eclectics hedor, G. A, Tit tel, anti Tiedemaim, the historian of 
philosophy, who in his Theaetet (Frank!-<ra-the-M., 1704) defended the doctrine of the 
objective and real validity of human knowledge ; hat the arguments of those last 
named contain also Loibrntaian ideas. Among the most independent opponents of the 
Kantian Criticisu^ was Oarvej who, however, at first confounded Kant's doctrine with 
the exclusive Idealism of Berkeley; lie afterwards, (in connection with his translation of 
Aristotle a A f.hic:<) fiiibjected the Kantian moral philosophy to a searching examination, 
which is still very worthy of attention. Of the Lcihnitzanns among the opponents of 
Kant, the two following arc those most worthy of mention.- Eberkard, against whom 
Kant himself (in hia essay t£ UebereiiiaJSntdcckuny” etc.) defended himself, and Job. 
Christoph Schwab, tlio author of n prize-essay, crowned hy the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, on the question ■ li What advance has been made in ^Metaphysics in Germany 
since the times of Leibnitz and Wolff ? ”■—published, together with the prize-essays of 
tho Kantians Karl Leonard Beiuhold and Johann Heinrich Abioht, by tlie Acad, of 
Sciences, Berlin, 179G ; the above-named historian, Eljorsteiu, also argues against Knnt- 
ism from the Leihrutro-Wolfilau stand-point. Herder's Mitnkritik (Verstand und 
L<rfit7iruntfj eine MtUxkritik znr Kritik dcr return Vcrnunft, L^lpdc, 1790) owing to 
the bitterness of its tone, received loss attention than its contents merited. Gottlob 
Ernst Schulze (17(31 833), the ekcptic, in his work entitled. Aenesitkmxt otter iiber did 
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Fundament# dev von ReinJiold ffditfetfm EtementwrpMlo&ophie nebst tint? Vertheidigung 
dsn Skeptkkmus gegen die Anma^imgen tier V&'nunftkritiic (1792), made the doctrines 
of Kant and Reinhold the object of an acute criticism; his strongest argument is iden¬ 
tical with that previously advanced by Fr, H. Jacobi, namely, that the conception of 
affection—of things-in-themselves as affecting or acting on our senses—which is indis¬ 
pensable for the Kantian system, is yet according to this same system impossible. 

Subsequently G. E. Schulze approached constantly nearer in his doctrine to that of 
Jacobi. 

Of the followers of Kant and representatives of his doctrine, Johannes Schultz * 
C our L - Preacher and Professor of Mathematics at Kimigsberg, published an Exposition 
of Kant s Critique {Erlauterungen uber rfes Uerm Prof. Kant Kritik der reinm Yer- 
nuitftj Ronigsbcrg, 17S4) which had Kant's full approval, and subsequently an Exami¬ 
nation of the Critique {Prufung der Rantiecheti Kritik der reinen Ycrnutift, Kondgs- 
berg, 1789 92). The Exposition has been translated into French by Tiasot (Paris, 1605), 
In Ludwig Heinrich Jakob’s <l Prufung der Men?Ielssohn'scheii Morgcnslunden ” (Lcipsic, 
17SG) Mendelssohn’s theoretical proofs of God’s existence arc disputed from the stand¬ 
point of the Kantian Criticism, Karl Christian Erhard Schmid (17(11-1812), who subse¬ 
quently wrote a series of didactic works, published in the year 178G a compendium of 
the Critique of the Pure Reason, together with a dictionary of the Kantian terminology 
( G rundris$ der Kritik der reinen Yernunft nebst eincm Worterbuch zum letchU-ren 
G<br a licit dcr Kmtiechcn Sehrifteii) \ in the latex editions of the Dictionary Schmid 
defends the Kantian doctrine against Jacobi's objection that the idea of things-in- 
thems elves, as a fleeting our senses, was, on Kant’s theory, impossible, Schmid says 
that the affection of our senses, in the case in hand, has no relation to u space or 
place, iiiis explanation is indeed correct, as far a? it go cs; but time and causality 
should also be placed in the same category, as regards the question at issue, with space, 
which being done, the conception of “affection” is rendered wholly impossible. Ja¬ 
cobi’s objection remained thus unrefutod. Through Karl Leonhard Reinhoid’s (bom 
17."S, died 1823 ; on him see the work by his eon, Ernst It., entitled, Karl Lconh EM 
Lchren, und litterarischee TT dr ken, Jena, 1825; cf. Itud. Reickc, IP erpUe ., qua Rtin- 
hAdus gmviasimum in Kantii critiea -raConis puree locum epistolie suit iUustraverit 
[Dissert.], Konigsberg, 18oG) popular “ Letters concerning Kant’s Philosophy” (Brief# 
ii her die iLuntische PhUosophie* in the Dcutsch, Merour > 17SG—87, new and enlarged edi¬ 
tion, Leipsic, l»90-92) the Critical Philosophy found entrance to wider circles* Itcin- 
hold’s call to a Professorship of Philosophy in Jena (1787) made Jena a central point 
for the study of Kant's philosophy; the lata, AUg. Littcraturzcitung (founded in 
1700, edited by Seliutz and Hufeland) soon became the most influential organ of JCant- 
ism. In his Attempt at a Kew Theory of the Faculty of Human Thought (Yersucft 
dnerncucn Tkeorie des memcMichen Yor$teUungmermdgen^), published in1789 (and to 
which, as a preface, the article published shortly before in the DeuUcher Sfercur, “ On 
the E&rtune# of the Kant ion Philosophy -up to the Present 7'imef was prefixed), Rein- 
hold attempted, by an examination of the conception of mental representation, as 

* The name of this; Kantian is varlonaly written I Schultz, Schulz, and Schulze. On the title-page of the 
we Kntl Schulze. He himself made use o( varieus orthographies lie fifns himself J. 
Schultz in a letter (in the possession o£ Boicko) to Barawidd, dated May 10th, 17901, In which he express hie 
thanks for ccmnnuujcntEons respecting the Strife about Fichte* S atheism, and wishes, in Fichte's behalf, that 
** bur £?od, iti whom both of els arc determined henceforth alone to trust, may be pleased to assist him, for hia 
Otnl is yuuiL for nothing.” In the “Album 1 ’ of the University at Khnigsbcncr students were entered by h:m 
in October, 179^, as mat rinflated u rcetvr* acadcrAk* JvhQJmz Ernexlo th^ol, doctor* ct prof. aid. 
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implying a representing Subject and a represented Object, to secure for the Kantian 
doctrine a new basis, which basis was, however, of insufficient solidity, and was after- 
wards given up by Eemhold himself* Frieda Eouterwck (17G6-1838; Ides einer 
ApodJctik, Halle, 170t>; Aesthdik^ Leipg*, 1808, etc. ; Gtsch, dee neueren Feme mid 
Beredtsamkeit, Gott., 1801-19) is chiefly of historical importance as a writer in the fields 
of aesthetics, and, rnoro particularly, of the history of literature. Heydcnreich, Ticf- 
trunk, Wegschcider, and ethers wrought in the department of religious philosophy; 
Abichtj Heydenreioh, Hoffbaner, Krug, Maass, and others, in the department of the phi¬ 
losophy or law ; Kicsewetter, Krug, Hoffbauer, Fries, Ma&Sft, and others, in that of 
logic; Maass and Fries, in that of psychology; and Tennemann and Buhle especially 
in that of the history of philosophy. Wilhelm Traugott Krug (1770-1812) contributed 
especially to the popularization of the Kantian philosophy. From 1803 to IS00 ho 
taught in Kdnigsberg, and afterwards in Lcipsic. Ilia Dictionary of the Philos. Sciences 
{AUgemeines ILmdicdrlcrbuch, etc,) was published at Leipsic in 1837 seq, ; 2d ed. 1833 
seq. (His Groundwork of a Theory of the Feelings [Qrundlage m einer Thmrie , etc.] 
is reviewed by Beneke in the Wiener Jahtb. > XXXII., p. 137, and his Handbook of 
Philosophy [llandbuch der PJiHos&phie} by Hcrbart in the Jen. LiUrratursdtung, 1833. 
Kos. 27 and 38.) Salomon Maimon attempted, in his Essay on the Transcendental 
Philosophy ( Vertuch, etc., 1700), Philosophical Dictionary {Phiten W&rtcrbueh, 1701), 
Controversies in Philosophy iStrcifereien im Gebiete der PhUosopkie, 1798), Attempt at 
n New Logic ( Vcrsuch einer, etc., 1794), Critical Inquiries respecting the Human Mind 
{Kelt, Untersuchungen fiber den mmschl Genii etc., to effect, by the introduction of 
Skeptical elements, an improvement of the Critical doctrine, an improvement disowned 
by Kant, but highly esteemed by Fichte. He rejected the Kantian conception of the 
u thing-m-itself,” (Cf. M.’s Autobiography, Berlin, 1783; & Jos. Wolff's Maimomana, 
1813.) 

The most gifted of all the Kanfinng was Friedrich Schiller, the poet, Nov* 11, 1739- 
May 9, 1803. (On his philosophy compare AY ilk. Heiusen, ScMler$ AnsicMen fiber 
SeMnheii uml Kunst im Zummnenhange gmurdigt, Inavg. -BUs. , Gottingen, 1834; 
Knno Fischer, SchiUer ate Pkilos&ph, Frankfort-on-thc-M., 1838; Drobisch, Ut.bc r el is 
Stdlung Schillers s ur Kantnchen- Ethik , in the Ber. uber die Verb, der IF Sachs. Gee. 
tL TF&S., VoL XI., 1839, pp, 176-194; Bob, Zimmcrmann, SchiUer ate Denker, in the 
Ahk. der BUkm. Ges , d. Wtss. 7 Yol. XI., Prague, 1859 ; cf. also his Gesch. der Ae&thetik, 

A buna, 1838, pp. 483-514 ; Kail Tomascbek, SdiiRcr undlfanG Vienna, 1837, SchiUer 
in seincm YerMUnus sur Wtesensdwf£ t id., 1863; Carl Twestcn, Schiller in. sdnem 
Verb. 2 . Wtes. y Berlin, 18G3; A. Kuhn, SchUlers Qetetesgang, Berlin, 1863; cl. llic 
works of IIofTmeifitcr, Griin, FaUcsko, and other biographers of Schiller, and also Don- 
ze h Ucber den gegenwartigen Z-us* and der Fit Uosoph te der Kunst, and a number of dis¬ 
courses delivered at the Schuler-Centennial in 1830, the titles of which may be found 
m the Bibliotheca- PhUotogUsa for 1830 and 1860, edited by Gustav Schmidt.) At on 
early ago Schiller had already familiarized himself with philosophical writings, especially 
with those of English Moralists and of Itousscim; the philosophical instruction given 
by Jacob Friedr. von Abel, the eclectic, in the 14 Karhschule 11 at Stuttgard, was based 
chiefly on the Loibnitsso-AA'olfFian doctrine. Tn his early work, the u Theosophy ef 
Julius” {TheOiOpMe des Julian), Schiller, adopting the optimism of Leibnitz, developed 
it into a doctrine approaching toward pantheism, but not bo that wc may assume him 

to have received the influence of Spinoza. TJic last of the “ Philosophical Letters ”_ 

which manifests n Kantian influence—was written, not by Schiller, but by Kornev 
(1788). In the year 1787 Schiller read in the Berlin Monthly Kant's essay* on tlio 
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philosophy of history, from which he appropriated the idea that history is to be viewed 
teleologically, an idea which materially influenced the results of his historical labors, 
It was not until 1791 that Schiller commenced to study the great works of Kant, among 
which the Critique of the Faculty of Judgment was the first to receive his attention" 
at the same time his understanding of the Kantian doctrine was furthered by discus¬ 
sions with zealous disciples of Kant. The speculations of Fichte won a certain though 
relatively very slight influence over him, as early as the year 1794; the preface to th© 
' 1 Bride of Messina ” contains suggestions of Scbcllingian ideas. Of Schiller’s philoso¬ 
phical essays, in his Kantian period, the most important arc 41 On Grace and Dignity” 
(Ueber Anmutk und WHnU t written in 1793), in which moral grace, or the harmony 
between mind and nature, duty and inelinaiicn, is sot forth as the complement of 
moral dignity, or of the elevation of the mind above nature (to this Kant replied in a 
Note to the second edition of his 41 Religion within the Limits of the Jferu Meawn 1 ') ; 
44 Letters on /Esthetic Culture 11 {Briefe fiber die tuthctuche Enkbung dcs Mmschcn, 
written in 1793-1797), in which Schiller recommends aesthetic culture as the means 
best adapted to produce elevation of moral sentiment, and the essay on 4 4 Naive and 
Sentimental Poetry 11 (Ueher naive und sentiment. Dkhtung , 1797-1790;, in lvlilchaesthe¬ 
tics is combined with philosophy of history, the conceptions of natural harmony, and 
of elevation to the ideal and recovered unity of the ideal with the real, and of mind and 
culture with nature, being employed in characterizing not only the different forms of 
poetry in general and of schools of poets (as illustrated in Goethe and Schiller them¬ 
selves), but also the forms of culture peculiar to Hellenic antiquity and modem times, 
and, in particular, the differences between ancient and modem poetry. 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (born Jan. 25th, 1743, at Diisseldorf, died March 10th, 
1S19, at Munich), the philosopher of faith, sought to establish the authority of natural 
and direct faith in opposition to philosophic, system-making thought. He himself 
confesses* “Never was it my intention to setup a system for the school; my writings 
came forth out of my most interior life, they received a historical order, and I made 
them, in a certain sense, not of myself, not at will, but drawn on by a higher power 
which I could not resist.” Of Jacobi s works—which appeared in a complete edition at 
Leipsic in 1 SI2-27, and to which Jacobi's correspondence with Goethe and Boutcrwek 
form a supplement—those most deserving of mention are the philosophical novels: 
ii Alhc id's Rricfsammlung” and t: Woidemarf in which, besides the theoretical problem 
of the knowledge of the external world, the moral question ns to the relation of indi¬ 
vidual right and duty to the universal rule of morals is specially discussed;, the work 
on tlic doctrine of Spinoza, hi Letters to Moses Mendelssohnv il (Berlin, 1787), wherp 
Jacobi relates a conversation between himself and Lessing, in which the latter is repre¬ 
sented as having confessed his leaning towards Spinozism (which confession, since 
Leasing, as his own works indubitably prove, always occupied substantially the Leds- 
nitziau standpoint, can have referred only to single points in speculative theology, but 
was obviously understood by Jacobi in too wide a sense)— David Hume fiber da i Gleeuben^ 
Oder IdeaUsmus und Realism us (Breslau, 17S7)—in which Jacobi also expresses his 
judgment of Kant's philosophy— 44 Open Letter to Fichte” (Sendschrcthen an j Rights, 
Hamburg, 1799) , the essay on the (i Attempt of the Critical Philosophy to explain 
Reason 11 {Ueber das Unternehmen dee ZCritkism us die Vermin ft zu Verstande su brin- 
gen „ in the third number of Itcmhold's JJeUrdge sue Icichtcren Uebersicht dcs ZnsUindes 
tier RhitosopMe bcimAnfange dee 19. Jahrh. , Hamb., 4802), and 44 Of Divine Things” 

( Von, den gotUichen iHugeu, Leipsic, 1811), which latter work was directed against 
Schclliug, whom Jacobi charged with the hypocritical use of theistic and Christian 
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words in a paathaktie eanao, (On Jacobi ef. Schlichtcgrol], v. TVoiller and TUiersdi, 
Jacobis Lcbm und Wirkcn, Munich, 1810; Kuhn, Jacobi und die Philosophic seiner 
_ ,J ' ^r^co, 1834; 0. Rocssler, Be phihsophandi ratione F. II. Jac ., Jena, 18-18; 
i crd Dtl i'cks T F. U. Joe* im VerMtlniss su semen Zdtgenossen, binders m Goethe ' 
Fnmkf.-on-the-M. , 1841); II, l^ricker, Die Philosophic dee F. JL Jacobi, Augsburg, 
13,14; F. Ucbonvt- Uehcr F. JI i n Gclzer's Frot, tfmattil, July, 1SJ8; W. Wie- 
gand, ZurEnnncrung an dm Dmher F JX J. u. s. WdtansicM, Prop',, Worms, 13(53; 
Chr, A, TMlo, F. II Jacobi's Amkhten ton den gUttl Bingen, m the ZdUchr. fur 
exocie Philos., YoL VII., Leips., I860, pp. 113-173; Eberhard Zirngiebl, F U. JfsZtben, 
Btchien und Denim, cm Beitreig sur Gesch. dor deutschen Littcratur u, PkUmophic, 
Vicmin, 1867 ; cf. also the review of the latter work, by Rudolf Zoeppritz, in the Gbtt. 
gd. Am. for June 5th, 1867, Art. S3, pp. 881-904 ; W. Mcjcr, F II. Jacobis Brufe an 
Fnedr. Bsutcncrte am den Jahrcn 1800-1819, Gottingen, 1868.) Jacobi consider 
Spinomm as the only consistent system of philosophy, but holds that it must be rejected, 
because it is in ccniliefc with the imperative needs of the human spirit. All demonstra¬ 
tion leads only to the world as a whole, not to an extra-mundane author of the world ; 
for in demonstration the understanding can only pass from the conditioned to the con¬ 
ditioned, and not to the unconditioned. To demonstrate God’s existence would be to 
point out a ground or cause of his existence, whereby God would be made a dependent 
being, (But hero Jacobi leaves uncomidcrcd the importance of the indirect proof, 
which may lead from the knowledge of effects to the knowledge of causes.) Near as 
tins opinion of Jacobi stood to that of burnt, who conceded to the practical reason with 
its postulates the primacy over tho theoretical reason, which, according to Kant, is 
unablo to know any “things-m-themselves,” yet Kant (in the Essay ; “ Was heisal sick 
im Bmkm orientiren ? ” Werke } Ros. and Schub.’s edition, YoL L, p. 386 seq.) found 
ground for replying, that it was quite possible to believe that which the theoretical 
reason could neither prove nor disprove, but not that of which it was believed that she 
could prove the contrary; the critical philosophy and belief in God were compatible 
with each other, but Spinoziem and belief in God were incompatible. Jacobi, on the 
other hand, was unable to assent to the Kantian demonstration of the limits of theoret¬ 
ical knowledge. lie indicated clearly the dilemma which is fatal for the Kantian 
Criticism, namely, the affection of the senses, through which we receive the empirically 
given material of perception, mnst come either from phenomena or from thmgs-in- 
themselves ; but the former hypothesis is absurd, becanso phenomena, aa Kant himself 
teaches, arc only representations in the mind, and hence, if this hypothesis were cor¬ 
rect, there must have been ideas before there were ideas ; and the latter alternative 
(which Kant actually adopts and affirms, as well in the first as in the following editions 
ot the Ciit, of the Pure Meason, as also in the article against Eberhard, and elsewhere) 
contradicts the critical doctrine, that the relation of cause and effect exists only 
within the world of phenomena, and ban no relation to things-m-themselves; the 
beginning and the subsequent part of tho Critique destroy each other {Jacobi liber 
David flume. Woke, VoL II., p. 301 seq,), Jacobi himself does not pretend to be able 
to demonstrate tho existence of objects which affect us, but affirms that m tho act of 
perception ho is directly convinced of their existence* The objects of sen. 1 mans per¬ 
ception are, in his view, not mere phenomena, i\ representations combined with 

each other according to certain categories, but real, although finite and dependent, 
Objects, It is only such objects that nro known by the understanding, whose range 
Jucobi accordingly, in agreement with Kant, restricts to the sphere of possible experi- 
Cnecj although not in the flame sense tm Kant. Jacobi likewise affirms, with Kant, that 
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the speculative reason, as the organ of demonstration, docs not conduct beyond this 
eame sphere. He criticises the empty formalism of the Kantian moral principle, claim¬ 
ing that to moral reflection should be added the Immediate Impulses of moral feeling 
and that, in addition to the abstract rule, the particular circumstances should be con¬ 
sidered, by which the moral duty of each individual is determined. He censures Kant’s 
argumentation in defence of the validity of the Postulates in the Critique of the Prac- 
liwl Reason as being without force, since holding a thing true for merely practical ma¬ 
sons (believing merely because one needs to believe) Is self-destructive, and holds that 
we have as well an immediate conviction of the supra-sensible, to which Kant’s postu¬ 
lates of the practical reason relate, as of the existence of sensible objects. This conviction 
he denominates faith ; in later works he terms the faculty, by which we immediately 
apprehend and are aware of the supra-sensible, season. On him whose spirit can be 
satisfied with Spmozism an opposite belief cannot be forced by demonstration; his 
i casoning is logically consequent, and philosophical justice must acquit him ; but such 
an one, in Jacobi’s opinion, gives up the noblest elements of spiritual life. Jacobi 
acknowledges the philosophical correctness (as a matter of logical deduction) of Fichte’s 
reduction of the belief in a God to the belief in a moral order of the world; but he Is 
not Ratisficd with this mere logical correctness of the understanding. He blames 
Schell mg for seeking to conceal the Spinozistic consequence of his doctrine (without, it 
must be said, being fully just towards a stand-point which seeks to do away with this 
separation of reality and ideality, and to comprehend the finite as filled with the eternal 
substance, and which sees in the hypostatic and anthropomorphizing conception of the 
ideal, not a higher knowledge, but only a legitimate form of poetry) + Jacobi seeks to 
raise himself above the sphere, to which, aa he says, the understanding remains con¬ 
fined, thiough faith in God and in diyino things. Thcro lives in us, ho says,, a spirit 
hick comes Immediately from God, and constitutes man's most intimate essence. As 
this spirit is present to man in his highest, deepest, and most personal consciousness, so 
the giver of this spirit, God himself, is present to man through the heart, as nature is 
present to him through the external senses. Iso sensible object can so move the spirit, 
or so demonstrate itself to It as a true object, as do those absolute objects, the true, 
good, beautiful, and sublime, which can be seen with the eye of the mind. We may 
even hazard the bold assertion that we believe in God because we sec him, although hs 
cannot bo seen with the eyes of this body. It is a jewel in the crown of our race, tho 
distinguishing mark of humanity* that these objects reveal themselves to the rational 
soul. ’U ith holy awe man turns his gaze toward those spheres from which alone light -A 
falls in upon the darkness of earth. But Jacobi also confesses : ** There Is light in my 
heart, but when I seek to bring it into the understanding, It is extinguished* "Which 
illumination is the true one, that of the understanding, which discloses, indeed, well- 
defined and fixed shapes, but behind them an abyss, or that of the heart, which, while 
indeed it sends rays of promise upwards, is unable to supply the want of definite 
knowledge ? ” In view of ting antagonism, Jacobi calls himself {i a heathen with the 
understanding, but a Christian with the spirit A’ 

Jacobi finds the essential elements of Christianity in theism, or the belief in a per¬ 
sonal God, as also in moral freedom and the eternity of human personality. tk Con¬ 
ceived thug in its purity " and based on the immediate witness of tho personal con¬ 
sciousness, there is for him nothing greater than Christianity. In distinction from 
this rational characteristic of his <i faith-philosophy, 1 ” in which Friedrich Koppen, 
Cajctan von Weiller, Jak. Salat* Chr, Weiss, Job. Keeb, J. J. R Ancillon, and others 
substantially agreed with him, his friend and follower,. Thomas TVizenmfulQ (cf, on him 
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AI, von tier GoIU, 117?., dor Freund Jacob? Gotha, 1859), held fast, la what concerns 
the source of faith, to the Bible, and consequently, also, in re^pGet of the substance of 
faith, to the specific dogmas of Christian it}*. In these latter Johann Georg Hamann 
(hom at Koniggberg; in 1780, died nt Munster in 1788), who was a friend of Kant, and 
nko o£ Herder and Jacobi, and was called tho “Magus of the North, ” found ‘"the 
necessary support and consolation for an inconstant spirit, rent by its sin and its need,” 
and he took particular pleasure in holding up for special honor the mysteries or 
“pudenda" of Christian faith, illuminating them with flashes of thought, which, 
though, original, often degenerated into the far-fetched and fanciful ; to this end he 
made use especially of the pnneipium tsAfitirf’Cntim oppo&Uorum r of G, Bruno. (His 
works ed. by Roth, Bari., 1821-48; cf. Gildomeistor, HPs Lcbethund Schrlftcn^ Gotha, 
1858-GO, and II. von Stein's Vortrag uber II.), [J, Disselhoff, WegwGwer zu Ucftnunn, 

’71.] To comprehend Christianity as the religion of humanity, man as the final 
development of nature, and human history as progressive development into human¬ 
ity, is the problem at whose solution Herder (bom at Moron gen, East Prussia, in 1744, 
died 1803, at Weimar), a man endowed with abundant fancy and with the most deli¬ 
cate sense for tho appreciation of the reality and poetiy of the lives of different nations, 
labored with success. In opposition to the emphatic dualism, which Kant affirms be¬ 
tween the empirical material and tho d priori form of thought. Herder puts forward 
the profounder idea of nil essential unity and a gradual development in nature and 
mind. His cosmical philosophy culminates in a poetic Spintjzis.ni, filled with the Idea 
of the personality of the divine spirit and of immortality (conceived as metempsychosis 
—a form of Spinozism, therefore, similar to that exemplified in those works of Spi¬ 
noza’s which preceded, tho Jithica (although this form, historically, was unknown in 
Herder's time], and less removed from tho doctrine of Bruno). This philosophy ho 
developed connectedly in the work entitled lt God, Dialogues concerning Spinoza’s Sys¬ 
tem ” (Gott, Gearache fiber Spinoza's System^ 1787). Herder finds (1772) the origin of 
language in the nature of man, who, as a thinking being, is capable of contemplating 
things disinterestedly, uninfluenced by desire; the origin of language is divine, in so 
fax as it La human. The order of development illustrated in the history of language 
witnesses (as Herder, in part after Hamann, remarks in his 1799) against 

the “ a-priorismT of Kant. Space and time, he argues, arc empirical conceptions ; the 
form and matter of knowledge are not divided from each other in their origin, nor docs 
the reason subsist apart from the other faculties; wo need, instead of a “Critique of 
the Reason,” a Physiology of the Human Faculties of Knowledge. Ilerdqr declares 
that the noblest aim of human life, and tho ono most difficult to realize, is to learn 
from youth up what is one’s duty, and how, in the easiest manner, and in every mo¬ 
ment uf life, to perform it as if it were not duty. Herder’s principal service to philoso¬ 
phy lies in his philosophical treatment of the history of humanity {Ideal zur PhRm. tier 
GtitcJt. der Mentohhdt, Riga, 178-1-91, etc.). An important Influence was exerted hy 
his ' r Letters for tho Furtherance of Humanity 11 (Brie/e zur Befdrd$rung der Ifumaniblt, 
170S-97), iiH indeed, in general, by his enthusiastic devotion to the grand work of col¬ 
lecting out of the various historically given forma of culture whatever was of universal 
human worth. In his KuUigene (1800) he seeks to develop a theory of the beautiful. 
Jacobi, Hamann, ami Herder arc, however, names which belong rather to the history 
of the national literature of Germany than to tho history of philosophy. (Cf., II, Erd¬ 
mann, Ihnl< f aU iteigionsphilc&qdt , Hersf<dd, 1800; A. Werner, // «U Thcolye^ Bcrl. 
1871.) [7/ tts Theologian ; J, F. Smith, Tho<l, fao. Load., ’73.] 

Jacob Fries (bom Aug. 23, 1773, at Ilorby, died Aug. 10, 1843, at Jena) wrote a 
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F ™ cs of 1^ J dosophical works, tho most important o! which was the “ New Critique of 
the Reason” {freue Kritik far Vermmft, Heidelberg, 1807, 2dcd,, 1828-31 ■ besides 
this the following are especially to be mentioned : System der Philosophy ah evident a- 
Wusenschaft, Leipsic, 1804; Wmm t Gkiube und Ahminy, Jena, 1805* Svstem & r 
Loffik^ Heidelberg, IS 11, 2d ed **a -j io«. rr *. •. k - 



Mctaphysik , neU«lbcrff, 1824. A Complete biography of him has been fnmished by Lis 
Eon-in-Iaw, Ernst Ludw. Theod. Henke : Jak. Frialr. Fries, aus seinem Jutndsehr. 
AachUas dargestcSt, Leips.c, 1867). Fries proposes tbo question whether tlio critique 
of the reason, which inquires into the possibility of A priori knowledge, is. on its part, 
to be effected by u priori or <1 posteriori knowledge, and decides in favor of the latter 
alternative : we can only A posteriori, namely, through internal experience, become con¬ 
scious that and bow ive possess cognitions d prion. Psychology, based on internal 
experience, must therefore form the basis of all philosophizing. Fries argues that 
Kmit partially, and Eeinbold altogether, faded to apprehend this character of tlie 
critique oi the reason, and viewed it as resting on d priori knowledge. (Kant himself 
Las nowhere raised the above question - his express exclusion of empirical psychology 
from metaphysics, logic, and ethics by no means involves its exclusion from the science 
of cognition or the critique of the reason,” which is identical with neither of these 
branches of philosophy. But since he assumes the existence of apedictieal knowledge, 
at least in mathematics, as a fact, and places it at the basis of his investigations, am! 
sinr.c ho also deduces the categories from the empirically given forms of logical judg¬ 
ments, and, in moral philosophy, chooses for his point of departure the immediate 
moral consciousness, which is, ho says, as it were a 1 i fact of the pure reason," it can¬ 
not be denied that he, too, bases his critique of the reason on—real or fitipposed—facts 
of internal experience ; the question whether and why the assumption is justified, that 
o\e]y one else experiences the same things in himself, which tho critical philosopher 
finds ill his own internal experience, may therefore, in this view of the case, be per¬ 
tinently addressed to Kant. The same may also be said of the question : Whence can 
it be known that universality and necessity constitute a criterion of the d prion? since 
it seems alike impossible to demonstrate, either d priori or d posteriori^ the — in reality 
indemonstrable—proposition, that experience and induction can furnish only a relative 
universality. lint there is by no means, as some have affirmed, an intrinsic ‘■absurd’ 
ity 11 in the theory that wo become cognizant through internal experience of our posses- 
si on of <£ pidori cognitions ; for an a pod leu cal and d priori character is ascribed to the 
mathematical and metaphysical cognitions—as also to tho consciousness of duty—them¬ 
selves, while an empirical character is attributed not to these cognitions as such, hut 
only to our consciousness that we possess them. Supposing that there were any <1 
priori cognitions in the Kantian sense of this expression, it might very well he sup¬ 
posed, as is done by Fries, that metaphysics, in like manner with mathematics, is spe¬ 
cifically distinct from all empirical science, and yet that another science, bated on 
internal experience, viz. : the critique of the reason, must decide upon the claims of 
these apodictic&l sciences—or at least of these sciences claiming to be apodictical—to 
recognition, and upon the limits of their validity as such sciences.) Fries assumes, with 
Kant, that space, time, and the categories arc subjective « priori forms, which we im¬ 
pose upon, the material furnished by experience, and teaches : Phenomena (which ore 
mental representations) arc the objects of cmpirico-mathcmatical knowledge, and its 
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only objects; foe even the existence of ilnn^-m-themselves Is not (as Kant bad as¬ 
sumed) a matter of knowledge ; all phenomena can bo reached by empirico'mathemat¬ 
ical cognition ■ organic existences must bo susceptible of a mechanical explanation, 
founded on tho mutual action of their parts upon each other circulation is their law, 
just as counterpoise or indifference is the law of Lbo inorganic world. (An attempt to 
carry out this idea of tbo possibility of explaining by mechanical laws all the processes 
of organic life, was made—with principal reference to the vegetable kingdom—nota¬ 
bly, by Fries's pupil, Jak. Matthias Schlciden.) Things-m-thcmselves, which f rit s 
terms the true, eternal essence of things, arc tbo objects of faith. Underneath all tho 
praxis of the reason, lies tho belief in reality and worth, and above all in the equal per¬ 
sonal dignity of all men ; from this principle How the requirements of morals. Tho 
ennobling of humanity is the highest moral duty. The mediating link between knowl¬ 
edge and faith is presentiment, to the sphere of which aesthetic and religious contem¬ 
plation belong, In the feeling of the beautiful and sublime tho finite is seen as tho 
manifestation of the eternal ^ in religious reflection the world is interpreted in the light 
of Ideas ; in the course of the universe reason discerns by presentiment the end to 
which it tends, and in tho life of beautiful natural objects tho ctciaia! goodness which 
controls all things. Religious philosophy is the science of faith and presentiment, and 
not derived fr&fll them. The more important of Fries’s disciples, besides Schleiden, 
have been E! F. Apelfc (1S12-13D9 ; Metaphysik t Lcipsio, 1857 ; lldiglonmphUosophie^ ed. 
by S. G. Frank, Leipskr, 18G0; ZuT The&rio tier fndmtim, Leipsie, 18-34; Zur Gc- 
schkhte tier Astronomic Ucber die EpoeJien tUr Geechichte der Menschhcit^ Jena, 1845- 
40, etc.), 33. S, Mirbt < Wits hemt pftil&sophircu untl was ixt Philmophic ? Jena, 1809 ; 
Kant und seine Kachfolgei\ Jena, 18-11), F„ van Calker {DcrJdchre odcr Lo$ik w. Pin- 
fokt&k, 1822, etc.), Ernst Hallier, Schmidt, Schldmlich, the mathematician (Abhand- 
lungeit der Pries'self tn Sch tile, by Schldden, A pelt, Sclilomlieli, and Schmidt, Jena, 
1847), and others; Do Wettc, the theologian, also set out from the principles of Fries. 
Oil Bcncke, who ended with an elaborate psychological empiricism, the doctrine of 
Fries exerted in many respects an important influence. 

In bis principal work, entitled the “Only possible Stand-point from which the 
Critical Philosophy can be Judged” {Einsig -mi)fichu- Standpunkt, aus vdehem die 
hHtuche Phiicsophie beurthciU werden Riga, 1798, which forms the third volume 

of the il ErUtuternder Auszite? aus Kant's kritiscJien Schriftm f Riga, 1783-04), as 
also in his “ Compendium of the Crifc. Philos,” {Grunilriss chr kriL PhUosophie, 1 TOG), 
and other works, Jakob Sigismuad Reck (1701-1842) sought, after the example of 
Maimou, and probably, also, under tbo partial influence of Fichte's Wmenschftftdeltrc 
(which appeared in 1794), to explain away the logical inconsequence of Kant in repre¬ 
senting things-in-themselves as affecting us, and thereby giving ua the material for 
representations, and yet as existing without relation to time, space, or causality. Reck 
denies that the percipient subject is affected by the things.-m-themselves, and affirms 
that the passages in which Kant anseria the contrary were a didactic aeeommodutioh of 
the author to the stand-point of the dogmatic reader. (A curious kind of didactics, 
indeed, that would not facilitate the correct understanding of the author, but would 
well-nigh render such understanding impossible.) Beck disposes of the question as to 
the origin of the material of empirical representation by the theory of the affection of 
the senses by phenomena (which theory, since phenomena arc themselves only repre¬ 
sentations, involves the absurdi supposition, that tho origin of our representations 
depends on the operation of our representationa on our senses, hence, that our repre- 
c entati on a affect ue before they exist); the relation of the individual te other Individ- 
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uals lie leaves unexplained ; the pure forms of intuition, space and time, lie refers back 
to the same original synthesis of the manifold to which the Categories are referred 
Religion is defined by him as obedience to the voice of conscience, the inward judge 
which man conceives symbolically as external to him and as God. [At London in ITOs' 
was published J. S. Reek’s Principles of the Critical Ptek&ophy, translated ty an audi 

Christoph Gottfried Bardili (1701-1803), in his “Letters on the Origin of Meta¬ 
physics 11 C Brief tuber den Ursprung dcr Metaphy&ik, published anonymously at Altona, 
in 1708), and still more in Ms Compendium of Logic {Grundrm dcr erstm Logik, 
gcreituyi von den IrHhumcm dcr bhherigen Logik t besonders der RanUsdwn, Stuttgard, 
1800), attempted, in a form which was characterized by great abstmseness, to found a 
doctrine of "rational realism," which contained many germs of later speculations, and 
especially the germ of Sehelling’s idea of the In difference of the objective and subjec¬ 
tive in an absolute reason, and of the (Hegelian) idea of a logic which should be at once 
logic and ontology. The same active thought, which permeates the universe, comes, 
sj \ s Bardili, in man to consciousness j in man the feeling of life rises to personality, and 
the natural laws of phenomena become laws of the association of his ideas. 

The Bardilian Realism pre-supposes the reality of nature and mind, and their unity 
in the Absolute, but docs not contain a complete refutation of Kant’s arguments for tUo 
contrary. Of the two contradictory elements contained in the Kantian Criticism, Beck’s 
Idealism elevates the idealistic clement into prominence, arbitrarily disposing of the 
realistic One. To remove the contradiction, the opposite way could with equal right bo 
followed, the idea of the affection of the Subject by * 1 things-in-themeelves ” being 
adopted as correct, and the whole doctrine being transformed on this basis. This latter 
course was pursued by Iferbart. Ilerbart took bis point of departure, however, not 
immediately from Kant, but from Fichte, to whose subjective idealism he opposed his 
iundamental doctrine of the plurality of simple, real essences, a doctrine nkin to the 
monadological doctrine of Leibnitz. 

§ 120, Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762—1314), originally a Spinozistic 
deter niinist, was led to a change of opinion through the influence of 
Kant's doctrine of the limitation o£ causality to phenomena, and his 
assertion of the independent moral freedom of the Ego as a noumenon. 
Accepting these opinions, lie carried out in theoretical philosophy the 
principle of the limitation of causality to phenomena—a principle 
which lie had learned to value in moral philosophy—more fully than 
Kant had done, affirming that the ** matter” of representations was not 
derived, as Kant had affirmed, from the action of fhings-in-themselves 
on the agent of representation, or the percipient subject, but that both 
matter and form were the result of the activity of the Ego, and that 
they were furnished by the same synthetic act which produces the 
forms of intuition and the categories. The manifold contents of expe¬ 
rience, like the d priori forms of cognition, are produced by a creative 
faculty in us. It is not any given fact, but it is this action of produc¬ 
tion, which is the ground of all consciousness* The Ego posits both 
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itself ant! the non-ego, ami recognizes itself as one with the latter; the 
process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis is the form of all knowledge. 
This creative Ego is not the individual, but the absolute, Ego; but 
Fichte seeks to deduce the former from the latter, because morality 
demands the distinction of individuals. The world is the material of 
duty in the forms of sense. Fichte pronounces the rise of the original 
limits of the individual incomprehensible, God is the moral order of 
the world. As Fichte in his later speculations made the absolute his 
point of departure, his philosophizing assumed more and more a reli¬ 
gious character, yet without belying its original basis. IIis Addresses 
to the German JVati&n drew their inspiring influence from, the energy 
of Ills moral consciousness. The philosophical school of Fichte in¬ 
cluded but few men ; yet his speculation became, partly through Sehel- 
ling and partly through llerhart, of most decisive influence for the 
further development of German philosophy. 


Jofu Gottlieb Fichic't nochgetatieTU TFrrA e, ed. by Emmim, Hens. Fichte, 2 rcla., Eoiiii, 1834. SUmmtltcke 
Werte, eel. by the same, 6 vol*.,184E-4G. [Popular Writing* ofJ. <7, Fichte, tn\ad. by W, Smith, l&iS- 

1840; new ed. t ‘71, VoL I. contains : J>Ai mo if of Fichte ; Tin Future of the Scholar; The Vocation Of Man,; 
TheVecatton of the Scholar* VoL II, contains : Oharacterisiic* of the Present Age ; Outline* of the Doctrine 
of Knowledge ; Wag toward# the messed Life. —Fichte's Denting of Mcm^ trausl, by Mrs, Percy Sin net t 3 
London, 1$4<5.—Severn! tnrntilationa from, the writing of Fiohle have born published by A. E. Krocgcr, in 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by Wn*. T. Harris and pnblMied at St. Louis, viz. j Introduc¬ 
tion fa Fief tie ^ Science of Knowledge, Journ. of Specul, Philos., Yol. I., 1-SC7, pp. 23-.%; A Criticism of 
Philosophical Systems, Ibid, t Vol. I., pp. 79-SQ ud 137-1511; Fichte's Sun-Clear Statement, ibid., VoL II., 
1SGS, pp. 3-15, 65-S2, 128-UQ ; Kcw Exposition of the Science of Knowledge, ibid., Vol. 1IL, 1:0, pp. 1-33, 
SI7-133, 103-2-11, 2&y-yjT (also ptiblhihed Mparntnly, St. Louis, 1SC9) ; Facte of Consciousness, ibid-, Vol- V., 
E3-61 t 130-11-1, 226-231. Fichu's Science of Knowledge, Iran slated by A. 12. Krovgcr, Philadelphia, 1S6S; 
Science of /light,*. Ibid., 1S7Q.—2V.J Fichte’s Life has been written by hid son. and published together with 
hU JiAmry TOnespomlcnoo, Enlzhaeh, 1S80, 24 cd. Lcips,, Interests itpr addition* to the wtiic have 

been made by knrl Hapc in tho Jena. FichWnichlein, Luipsie, 16B& Cf. William Smith, Jf&noir o f Job. 
G. Fichte, 2d cd., London, 1848. Of P.’s political views, Ed. Zeller treat* in Von Sybei'ti IHsior. Zeiuchrlft, 
TV., p. 1 E*q,, reprinted in Zcller'a VortrUge u. Ahh . T Lclpaie, 1SG5, pp. 1-18-177. Of the various accounts 
oi his nyfitem, tliMO of With. Bw» (F„ if. s. Bertchung sr Ur Gegenwart ties dcuiechen Volkes, Eolic, 1&J&4G), 
LUwe (Die Philosophic Fichte 1 # nach dem Gexammicrgebnies ihrer EntictcHung und in ihrem VerhQlinls* r« 
Font and Spinoza, Sttittifnrd, I%2), Luflw. Xoack (-7. G. F. nach x. LcOen, Lthrcn ltnd Wtrhen, Lelpa., 1^2), 
and A. Lassoa (-/. G. Fichte tm YtrhUUnisx ste Kire he und Stoat, JTerlEji, 1&C3), are ppeciany to Iwi men¬ 
ded. Niim,eron» addresses And article? (of which v. lUiehJJn-Melclegg pives a review in I, II. Fichta'S 
VAschr. f. f l h,, Vol, 'ii, 1 EG3, pp. £-17-277) ivcrc occarioncd by the Fichto-Cdltcnnlal of May 18, IB(i2; among 
their mi thorn wc may mention especially Holnr, Ahrens, Hubert Deckers Karl Biedcrmann, Chr. Aiir. Brandis, 
Mor. Carriers, O. Hetntck, Ad. Drochfetcr, L. Eckordt, Job. Ed. Erdmann, Kano Fiisvhc-r, L. Geoifte, llud. 
Golb(-:ehjii]l + F, Hcbler, IlelffiTleh, KArl Hcycler, Franz TTn ffmim n | TT.tI KUs-tlin, A. L. Kytn, Fertl. La.-c 

J. II, I.owe, Lott, Jlirgon Faria Meyer (on the Heden an die I). Kai.), Mon rad, A. Koack, W. A, Bminv, 
IL A v, lUdchliii Moldegf', lUul. Rcicko (in the D. Mas,), Rofcmkran? (In the Gedcmke, V., p. I7C). E. O. 
Schcllenbensf, Bob, Echelhvlfn, Fill. SehmM t - Wcl-.-cn Mu, Ad, Stahr, Loop, Stein, JTelnr. Stem be rj.', II, v. 
Troitwhkc, Ad. Trondelcnbarjr, Clir. II. lVels.«, T«b. Wlldouer, It. Zimmmnann. Cf. Kuno Fibber's Hist, 
of Modern Philosophy Voh V, ; Fichte and hie Predecessors, Heidelberg, 1609 [German]. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte was bora IMny 10th, 17G2, nt lUmmenau in Upper Lusntin. 
Ilia father^ a ribbon-wenver t WAS descended from n Swedish cavalry sergeant in the 
army of Gustrmia Adolph.ns t who had remained in Sasony, The Baron von MtUcs 
mtcrcatcd himuclf in the talented boy. From 1774 to 1780 Fichte attended Uio 
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Princes’ School 11 at Pf'orta, then studied theology at Jena, filled from 178S to 1T&0 
a position as family tutor in Switzerland, and in 1701 went to Kbnigsberg. where 
ho laid before Kant the manuscript of his first and rapidly written (between July 
13th and August IStb) work, the “Critique of All Revelation ” (Verwch toner 
Krttik alter Offvnbarung), and by it won Kant’s respect and good-will. It was 
thou only one year since Fichte had first become familiar with the Kantian philo¬ 
sophy ; he had previously been acquainted with the system of Spinoza, and held 
a deterministic doctrine, which he gave up as soon as the Kantian doctrine, that the 
category of causality applies only to phenomena, seemed to assure him of the 
possibility of the non-dependence of the motions of the will on the causal nexus; it 
is especially to his choice between deterministic dogmatism and the Kantian doctrine 
of freedom that the following aphorism of his applies (First Introd. to the Wmmtohafte- 
lelire, 1(07, Werfce, L, p. 434) : --The philosophy that one chooses depends on the 
kind of man one is, 11 After Remhold's departure from Jena for Kiel, Fichte became, 
in 1791, his successor in the Jena professorship, which he filled until the depute con¬ 
cerning Fichtc^s atheism, in 1790. In an essay on the “Ground of our Faith in a 
Divine Government of the arid," which he prefixed as an introduction to an opuscule 
by Forherg on the “Development of the Conception of Religion” (in the Philos. 
Journal^ Jena, 171)8, No. 1), Fichte treated the conceptions of God and of the moral 
order of the world as equivalent, which position was censured and denounced by an 
anonymous pamphleteer in a “Letter from a Father to his Son on the Atheism of 
I ieiiie and Forherg. The electoral government of Saxony confiscated the essays of 
Fichte and Forherg, forbade the circulation of the Jburnal in Saxony and demanded 
tlic punishment of Fichte and Forherg, with the threat that otherwise the subjects of 
the Elector would he forbidden to attend the University of Jena. The government at 
Weimar yielded before this menace so far as to resolve to have the editors of the 
Journal eerumred by the Academical Senate for their imprudence. Fichte, learning 
beforehand of this, declared in a letter (which was private, but by permission was 
made public), dated March 22d, 1 799, and addressed to a member of the govern uncut, 
that* in the case of his receiving a “sharp admonition” from the Academical Senate, 
lie should take his leave, and added the threatening intimation that in that ease other 
Professors also would leavo the University with him. This intimation, by which Fichte 
meant to intimidate the government and frighten it out of its purpose publicly to cen¬ 
sure him, but which in reality only Irritated it and led to the immediate and formally 
unjustifiable dismissal of Fichte, was founded on utterances of some of his colleagues, 
in particular of Paulas, who appears to have said that Fichte might remind his perse¬ 
cutors that he (Panins), too, and others would, “in case of a restraint being placed 
on the freedom of teaching, 11 not remain in Jena, This was probably meant by Paul us 
and others to apply in the case of such a procedure against Fichte, as would tend indi¬ 
rectly to limit tliciv own freedom as teachers, to render distasteful to them a longer 
stay in Jena, and to make acceptable a call to some other place, as Mayence, where an 
opening seemed likely to offer itself 1 for them. Put Fichte understood it as meaning, 
of course, much more, and ns a promise, In any case, to quit the University fit once 
with himself. (Such a promise Paul us and the others cannot have made, whether in 
view of thqir own interests, or from a friendship so enthusiastic as to make them ready 
to sacrifice all, and even .to jeopardize the welfare of the University, or, finally, in 
childish thoughtlessness.) Fichte was reprimanded, and at the same time his threat 
that he would leave, which should have been resented onl}* on account of its defiant 
tone, being unreasonably treated as a request for dismissal, he Mas dismissed. In vain 
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diJ 1 ichto explain that the oaeo supposed by him, of n reprimand coupled with dishonor 
ami restraining the freedom of thoprofessorial chair, had not arisen, A petition from too 
students in his favor was well meant, but could not but bo unsuccessful. Fichte wont 
mid the other Professors remained. Not long 1 afterwords appeared Kant's declaration 
(dated Aug. 7th, in the InUlUgcnzblaU to the Ally. LilL-Ztg^ No. 109, 1700) that 

lie regarded Fichte’* WksemchafUldtrc us an altogether faulty system, and that he 
protested against any attempt to discover tho doctrines of Fichte'in Ids own CrU/rjites^ 
which latter were to bo judged according to their letter, and not according to a supposed 
spirit in, contradiction villi the letter. In like manner Kant Lad previously declared 
that the construction of the world out of self-consciousness, with out empirically given 
material, produced on him a ghostly impression, and that the Wi&3emchafl$lthre was 
only an ephemeral production. Fichte repaired to Berlin, where an utterance of tho 
hing, in the spirit of Frederick the Great, in which fitting discrimination was made 
between religious opinion nod civil right, assured him of toleration. IIo entered into 
relations of familiar intercourse with Friedrich Schlcgel, Schlcicnnacher, and other 
men of note, and was soon delivering public lectures before a numerous circle of edu¬ 
cate* 1 men. In the year 1805 a professorship in the (at that time Prussian) University 
of Erlangen was given to him ; but he lectured there only during the summer semester 
of 1805. In the summer of 1S0G Fichte went, in consequence of the advance of the 
French, to Kimigsbcrg, where he lectured for a short time; here he was already en¬ 
gaged in the preparation of Ins Addresses to tho German Nation^ which were delivered 
m the Academy-building at Berlin, in the winter of 1807^3. Appointed a Professor in 
the University of Berlin at the founding of that institution (1809), he continued 
earnestly engaged in the duties of his- profession, and constantly modifying his system, 
untd his death, on the 27tb of January, 1814. lie died of a nervous fever, which ho 
caught from his wife, who had devoted herself to the care of the sick in the hospitals 
and herself recovered from the infection. 

Fichte’s principal works are the following. From the year 1790 are preserved his 
Aphorism* on RcUywn and Deism —which are of interest for tho light which they throw 
on the history of the author’s intellectual development; his Bermans, 1791. lu the 
year 1792 appeared at Kdnig&bOrg (from tho publishing-house of Uartung) his Critique 
of aU Jievdation , which, written in the Kantian spirit, and issued by the publisher with¬ 
out the name of the author and without the preface, in which the latter describes him¬ 
self as a u beginner,’ (an omission which appears from numerous coinciding indications 
to have been intentional on, the part of the publisher and without Fichte’s knowledge 
or desire), was supposed at first by the review er in the Jen. AUy. LUt.-Ztg., and almost 
universally by tho philosophical public, to bo a work of Kant; when tho error became 
known, !■ ichtc received the honor of the authorship of a xvork which it had been possi¬ 
ble to ascribe to Kant, This ciroiimstance contributed essentially towards procuring 
htni, iiia subsequent call to Jena, In the year 1703 appeared anonymously the following 
writings (written in Bwitzerland, where Fichte married a daughter of a sister of Klop- 
stock): l * Reclamation of the Right to Free Thought from the Princes of Europe who 
have hitherto suppressed it, 11 and u Contributions to the Correction of the Public judg¬ 
ment concerning tho French Revolution, 11 in which Fichte develops the idea that 
although States have arisen by oppression and not by contract, yet tho State refits Ideally 
on a contract, and it must bo constantly brought nearer to this ideal; all that is 
SJOritive finds its measure and law in the pure form of ourself, In the pure Ego. After 
hia entrance upon his professorial duties at Jena, Fichte published the opuscule on tho 
Idea of the Science of Knowledge (TJthtr den Btgvijf tier Wktmaohaftdehrt oiler der 
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avgcTutnliteti Philosophic, Weimar, 1794), and the “ Foundation of the whole Science of 
Knowledge” {Grundfage der gesammten Wissetmhaftslehre, als llaRd&chyifl fur seine 
Zuhorcr, Jena and Leipsio, 1794); the moral lectures on the Destination of the Scholar 
( Uebtr die Bestunmung des Gekhrten) were also published in 1794, and to the same 
year belongs the paper, written for SchiJJer's u Horen” on t£ Spirit and Letter in Philo¬ 
sophy.” The dates and titles of his subsequent works are as follows: 17Do : Grundrks 
des Efjcttthttmtich.cn in der Wmtnchoftslehre. 1790 : Grundtage des NatuvrccMs nach 
PrinciplcR der Wmenschaftslehre, 1797: Einleitung in die WissenschafUlehre, and 
Vcrmclt einer neuen Barstdlung der W.-L.^ in the Philos. Journal. 1708: System der 
Siitenlchre v.aeh Principim der W.-L. / Uebcr den Grand Un seres Glaubers an cine 
gotmche Wdtregierung, in the Philos. Journal. 170!) ; Appellation an das Publicum 
gcgcR die AnJdage des Atheismus, cine Schrift, die man m lesm biUct , die man sic can- 
ftscirL and Per Ucrausgehcr des philo/t. Journals gcrkhtUche Vera ntieorlun gssdi re Jen 
gegen die Anklage des Athemnm. 1800: Die Bestimmung des Mknsehm ; Der gcscMos- 
senc UanddsstaaL 1801 : Friedrich Nicolai's Lcbcn und sonderbare Metmmgcn, and 
SonnenMetrer Bericht an das Publicum uber das cigenUichc We*m der neuesten Philoso¬ 
phic, ein Versueh , den Leser sum Verstehm eu win gen. 1800 : Grunds&ge des gegen- 
udrtigen Zdtaltcrs, and Anwmimg sum sdigen Leben. 180S : Meden an die deutsche 
Nation. 

In the “Review of Acnesidemus" (the work of Gottlob Ernst Schulze <( on the fun¬ 
damental positions of Reinholds Elementary Philosophy, together with a defence of 
Skepticism against the pretensions of the Critique of the Reason”), which was written 
in 1702 and published in the Jenaer AUg* Litteraturzeitung, Fichte admits, with 
Reinhold and Schulze, that the whole body of philosophical doctrine must be derived 
from one principle, but questions whether, for this purpose, Reinhold’s u Principle of 
Consciousness " (which runs thus: !i In consciousness the representation is distinguished 
by the Subject from the Subject and the Object, and referred to both 1 ') Is sufficient. 
For this principle of Reinhold's, he argues, can only serve for the basis of theoretical 
philosophy; but for the whole system of philosophy there must be a higher conception 
than that of mental representation, and a higher principle than this of Reinhold's. 
Fichte finds the essential contents of the critical doctrine in the proof therein furnished, 
that the notion of a thing possessing existence and various definite qualities, indepen¬ 
dently of the existence in some being of a representative faculty, is a pure fancy, a 
dream, an irrational notion. Skepticism leaves open the possibility that the limits of 
the human mind may yet be transcended' but Criticism demonstrates the absolute 
impossibility of such a progress, and is therefore negatively dogmatic. That Kant did 
not effectuate (what Reinhold first attempted, namely) the derivation of philosophy 
from a single principle, Fichte explains as resulting from his “ plan, which was simply 
to prepare the way for the science of philosophy ; 11 Kant nevertheless, adds Fichte, 
discovered the basis for such derivation in Apperception. But in regard to the dis¬ 
tinction between things as they appear to us and things as they are in themselves, 
Fichte expresses the opinion that it was <£ certainly intended to be accepted only provi¬ 
sionally and conditionally j " that in this latter particular he was deceived, soon became 
clear to him from Kant’s (above’mentioned) Declaration of Aug. 7th, 1799, on learning 
of which he pronounced Kant (in a letter to Reinhold) a “three-quarters man, but 
held fast to the conviction that there exist no things-In-themselves Independently of 
the thinking Subject, no non-Ego which is not contradistinguished from a eonelati\e 
Ego, and also that this doctrine alone corresponds with the spirit of the critical phi¬ 
losophy, and that the ££ holy spirit in Kant” bad thought more in. accordance with 
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tmtb than Kant in liis individual personality had done. For the rest, Fichte hod enun- 
emted already in the above-named review the doctrine that things are really and in 
themselves such ns they must he conceived to ho by every intelligent Ego, and that 
therefore logical truth is, Tor every intelligence which a finite intelligence can conceive 
at the same time real truth. (This doctrine, without the qualification: “for every 
intelligence which a finite intelligence can conceive,” became subsequently the founda¬ 
tion of Schclling’a and Hegel’s doctrines.) 

In the Groundwork of the Science of Knowledge” (Omndhffe far Wmemchafi^ 
khre > Fichte to solve the problem of the derivation of all philosophical knowledge 

from a single principle. This principle, Fichte, setting out from Kant’s doctrine of tiio 
transcendental unity of apperception, finds in the consciousness of the Ego. The con¬ 
tents of this consciousness he expresses in three principles, whoso mutual logical rela¬ 
tion of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis is repeated in ell the divisions of Fichte's 
System. 


1. Tho Ego originally posits absolutely its own being. This * ‘ act ” is the real ground 
of the logical principle A = A, from which this act can be discovered, though not 
proved. If in the proposition : I am, abstraction bo made of tho definite substance, the 
I- aatl lhe incro farm of the inference from position to existence be left, as for the pur¬ 
poses of logic must be done, we obtain as the principle of logic the proposition A = A. 
Jf in the preposition A — A we pay regard to the knowing subject, we have discovered 
the Ego as the prim of all acts of judgment. 

2. The Ego posits in distinction from itself a non-Ego. (Non-A is not == A.) 

J. 'I he Ego opposes to the divisible Ego a divisible non-Ego—an act which is two¬ 
fold :— 


f. flJ'iorotkallj : tlie Ego posits itself as limited or determined by the non-E^o ■ 

"■ Practically : the Ego posits the non -Ego ns determined by (he Ego. 

The corresponding logical principle is the principle of ground or reason 
The Ego, With which the “ Science of Knowledge ” begins, ortho Ego of intellectual 
intuition, is the mere identity of conscious subject and of object of consciousness tho 
pure Ego-form, as yet without individuality. But tho Ego ns Idea Is the rational 
cing, when it has perfectly set forth tho universal reason within and without itself 
Iteason m its practical part ends with this Ego, which it sets before us ns the cud 
after which our reason should strive, but winch it can only approach by a progress 
prolonged f» infimtum. This Ego, this ultimate rational being, is no longer indi- 
vidual, individuality being swept away by tlie universal laws in accordance with which. 

is Ego is developed. (Second Introduction to the iVisscmrJtafUltAre ,1797, IFc/AcI 
sag) 15 B0<1 ' ’ cf 1110 “ Sun -Clcar Statement,” Smitenkl. Berfcht, 1801, Wcrkc II,, p’ 


Erom these three principles Fichte deduces the whole of theoretical philosophy in 
respect of content and form, and also the norms of ethical praxis. In so doiu- Fichte 
reason t,Uit tC WaS ftddinB to KaBt ’ s Oriiique the completed system of the pure 

If - fro ™ * L ' ; reposition: I am, we abstract all judgment, in the sense of a 
specific act of judging, and regard in it only tbe mode of action of the bnn.au mind 
m general, we havo tho category of lleality. If in like manner, in tho case of the sec 
oud principle given above, we make abstraction of tho action of judging wo Wo 
the category of Negation, and in the case of tho third principle, the category of Urn - 
nation, Similarly, the other categories, as also the forms and matorial of percent ion 
m obtained by abstraction from the activity of the Ega. ^ * 

Ji Cf. 
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Not in the Groundwork of the Science of Knowledge^ but in his JNalural Hight does 
Fichte first arrive at the deduction of the plurality of individuals. The Ego cannot con¬ 
ceive itself as free Subject without first having found itself determined to self-deter¬ 
mination by something external to itself, But it can only be solicited to self-determina¬ 
tion by a rational being. It must therefore conceive not only the sensible world, but 
also other rational beings, as external to itself, and hence posit itself as one Ego among 
several. 

The “ Systematic Ethics upon the Principles of the Science of Knowledge" (System 
tier SiticnleJirc naeh den Prindpicn dcr Wi^cnschaftdchre, 1708) finds the principle of 
morality in the idea necessarily involved in the notion of intelligence, that the freedom 
of an intelligent being, as such, must be absolutely and without exception the freedom 
of independence. The manifestation and representation of the pure Ego in the indi¬ 
vidual Ego is the law of morals. Through morality the empirical Ego returns by the 
way of an approximation in infnHum into the pure Ego. 

In the Critique of All Revelation Fichte assumes that, on the supposition of an 
actual total degeneracy on the part of man, religion is able to awaken, by means of 
niracks and revelations addressed to the senses, his moral susceptibilities (whereas 
Kant, hi his Religion within the Limits of the Mere Reason, terms all extra-moral ele¬ 
ments of religion “statutory,” denying that they arc aids emanating immediately from 
God, and allowing them to be only human devices accessory to purely moral religion). 
From the stand point of the Science of Knowledge Fichte reduces all religion to faith in 
a moral order of the world. So, in particular, in the opuscule of the year 1733 on the 
Ground of our JRailh in a Divine Government of the World, and in the Defence againet 
the Charge of Atheism , supplementary to the former. The belief in a God is the confi¬ 
dence, which he finds also practically confirmed, in the absolute power of the good. 

L'he living and operative moral order,” says Fichte in the above-cited opuscule, “ is 
itself God ; wo need no other God and can comprehend no other. There is no 
ground in reason lor going out side-of that moral order and assuming, as the result of an 
inference from the caused to its cause, the existence of a particular being as the cause 
of that order." “ It is not at all doubtful, it is rather the most certain of all things, 
nay, more, it is the ground of all certainty, and the only absolute, objective truth, that 
there is a moral order of the world ; that every individual has his definite place In ttiis 
order, and that big labor itg reckoned upon ; that all that befalls him, except in eo far as 
it may be caused by Iris own conduct, is a result of this plan; that no hair falls from 
his head and (within the sphere of its operation) no sparrow falls to the ground with¬ 
out it ] that every truly good action succeeds and every bad one results abortively, 
and that for those who only heartily love the good, all things must work together for 
their highest interest. On the other hand, to him who will reflect for an instant, and 
frankly confess to himself the result of bis reflection, it cannot be less certain that the 
conception of God as a particular substance ia impossible and contradictory, and it is 
lawful to say this plainly, and to pub down the prating of the schools, iu order that the 
Ijme religion, which consists in joyously doing right, may conic to honor. 1 (!■ or berg, 

in the essay to which Fichte^ was prefixed, declared that it was uncertain whether 
there was a God; that polytheism, provided only the gods of mythology acted mo¬ 
rally, was quite as compatible with religion as monotheism, and, in an artistic point of 
view, was far preferable, and that religion should ho confined to two articles of faith : 
the belief in the immortality of virtue, i. c., that there always has been and v\ ill be vir¬ 
tue on earth, and the belief in a kingdom of God on earth, i. e r , the maxim or rule, to 
work ut leant to long for the advancement of goodness a4 the impossibility of success is 
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not cldurly d^nonstrateil; firnffiy, Forberg had left it to the judgment of each imli- 
Mdual, whether it was wiser to unite to an old term, “religion, 1 ' a mow kindred con¬ 
ception, and thereby to place the latter in danger of being again swamped in the former, 
or rather to lay the old term wholly aside, in which ease it would be more difficult or 
ortrn impossible to secure the confidence of many persons. Later, also, in a letter 
to Panins (written at Coburg in 1831, and given in Pautm u. s. Zeit, by Rciohliu- 
Meldegg, Stuttgard, 1853, Vol. H, p. 3(58acq.; of. II**, Fichte BucMci^ p. Si eeq.), 
I orberg affirmed ; -In no position of my life have I had need of faith, and I expect to 
contmne in my decided unbelief until the end, which will be for me a total end/* etc. ; 
w lie Fichte, although at different times ho expressed himself in different ways, enter- 
_ueud always more affirmative opinions respecting immortality. According to Fichte, no 

T** boccmc real ^ ever perish ; into those elements, or individual parts, into 
winch Being originally severed, it remains severed eternally; but only that Ego be- 
comes real, in the full sense of the term, in which the life of tho Idea Is con¬ 
sciously manifested, and which therefore has developed out; of itself something uni¬ 
versal and eternal. C£ Lowe, Dk r FK F% Stuttg., 1863, PP . 224-380. > 

The li Destination of Man” (Fie Bcstimmung dm Mmsdhsn, Berlin, 1800) is a fervid 
exoteric presentation of Fichte's Idealism in its opposition to Spinozi mi 

boon after the controversy respecting Fichte's atheism, Fichte came to make the 
A ?fr p * P ° 1IXt o[ <]c P ;i rturo in philosophizing, as is seen especially in the Exposition 
tfac^ctifeofAMtclatpe (written in the year 1801, and first printed in his Works, 

. 11 * ' ? which some of Schleiermacher's ideas, in his Faim fiber dk Rc-i 

yim,, found entrance, and as ia also seen in his “ Way to the Blessed Life " (Anwekum 
£ltm Sttl € m L ^ hcn: >- Ho defines God as tho alone truly Existent, who through his abso¬ 
lute thought places external nature, as an unreal non-Ego, over against himself. To 
the two practical stand-points of life, which it had previously been customary (in a-ree- 
ment with Kant's Ethics) to distinguish, viz. : the stand-point of pleasure and that of 
the consciousness of duty in the form of the categorical imperative, Fichte now adds 
irce more, winch he regards ns higher, namely, positive or creative morality, religious 
communion with God, and the philosophical knowledge of God 

^“r;' Ch 7‘ C “ ° f th6 rrCSeut *&"<.<**»**& rjeoenwuriUjt/i Z. it- 
*f"*! S«*'w~ M»v«Bd at Berlin in 1804-1803, printed at Berlin in 1800) Fichte die- 
togrmhwm thcphllosopby of history five periods: 1. That in which human relations 
arc .ovulated w.thout compulsion or painful effort by the mere instinct of the reason ■ 
r- wblci ^ las( - mct . become weaker and expressing itself only in a 

'?a P ^°“ S ’ ,S ^”“ 6a l, y theao “to a compulsory, eternal authority 
for all J. That m winch tins authority, and with it the reason, in the only form in 
which it as yet exists, is thrown off; 4. That In which reason caters into the race in tho 
shape of science; o. I hat m which, art is associated with this science, in order with 
surer and firmer hand to mould life according to science, and iu which this art freely 
completes the rational disposition of human relations, tlic end of all earthly livin ' fc, 
reached and our race tread* the higher spheres of another world. Fichte finds his a-o 
m the third epoch.-In tho Leeluret on the Science of Politics, delivered in the summe’r- 
semester of 1HJ3 ( H ofe, Vol. IV., p. 508), Fichte defines history as tho advance from 
.iignia inequality, resting ou mere faith, toward that equality which results from tho 
complete arrangement of human relations by the understanding. 

The energy of Fichte's moral character was most manifested in hi* Addrateo to the 

ITh M "-7’ / / Jr Ct 0C Whi0h Tf t ' !CCit0 a s * ,iri “ ml rc S»»«“«™ of the nation, 
Uruat that freedom has disappeared for a time from the visible world • let us give it 
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a refuge In the innermost recesses of our thoughts, until there rises and grows up 
around us the new world, having power to bring these thoughts to outward manifesto 
tion.* 1 ' This end is to be reached by an altogether new mode of education which 
shall lead, to personal activity and morality, and of which Fichte finds a beginning 
in the Pestalofczian system. It is not by his particular proposals, which were to a 
great undent exaggerated in idea and fanciful, but by the ethical principle underlying 
his discourses, that Fichte contributed essentially to the moral elevation of the German 
nation, and especially inspired the young to engage with cheerful self-sacrifice iu 
the struggle for national independence. The contrast is sharp between Fichte’s 


earlier cosmopolitanism, which led him in 1804 to see in the State which happens to 
stand at the head of civilization the truo fatherland of the educated, and that warm 
love for the German nation manifest in his Addresses— a love that was intensified into 
an extravagant cultus of everything German, in which the distinction between German 
and foreign was almost identified with that between good and had. 

Fichte’s later doctrine Is a further development of his earlier teaching in the same 
direction in which ftehclling still farther advanced. The difference between Fichte’s 
earlier and later philosophy is leas in its substance than in its doctrinal form* Schel- 
ling, who probably overestimated Lug own influence on Fichte’s later thinking, may 
have exaggerated the difference, and perhaps interpreted too subjectively Fichte’s ear¬ 
lier stand-point. Hut on the other hand it is not to be denied that Fichte, having set 
out from Kant's doctrine of transcendcutal apperception, which was the pure self-con¬ 
sciousness of every individual, found afterwards the principle of liis philosophizing 
more and more in the conception of the Absolute as comprehending in itself ah indi¬ 
viduals, and that his later system is, consequently, by no means inconsiderably differ¬ 
ent in matter from his earlier. 

The doctrine laid down by Fichte in the Science of Knowledge was for a time es¬ 
poused by ItcmhoM, who afterwards adopted partly the doctrines of Bardili, and partly 
those of Jacobi; also by Fiicdr. Carl Forberg (1770-1848) and Fricdr* Imm. Niethammer 
(17GG-1S48); the same doctrine is maintained in the writings and lectures of Johannes 


Baptista Sehad and G. K A* Melimel. 

Inspired by Fichte, Friedrich Schlcgel (1172-1839), substituting for the pure Ego 
the man of genius, became the protagonist of a cult us of genius.. Opposing, with 
Jacobi, the formalism of the categorical imperative (referring to whidh he said, that 
with Kant “jurisprudence had struck inwards n ), Schlcgcl sees in art the true means of 
rising above the vulgar and commonplace, the laborious and faithf ul performance of 
duty being no more iu comparison with art than is the dried plant In comparison with 
the fresh flower* Since genius rises above all the limits of the common consciousness, 
and even above all which it recognizes itself* its conduct is ironical. Akin to 
Schlcgel in his type of thought was Isor.alis (Friedrich von Hardonberg, 1 7 73—1SLi 1 ). 
Sehlegel carried his irony and his war against morality to the extreme by hfij criticism 
of modesty and “ praise of impudence M in the novel LuciruU (Berlin, 1799), in which, 
owing to the absence of a positive ethical content, the legitimate warfare against the 
formalism of abstraction degenerated into frivolity. (Sclileiermacher, in judging of the 
novel, transferred into it his own more ideal conception of the rights of individuality.) 
F, Sehlegel found subsequently in Catholicism the satisfaction which his philosophy 
was unable permanently to afford him. Notwithstanding their historical relation to 
Fichte’s doctrine, the Romanticism and Irony of Schlegel, in so far ao they substitu¬ 
ted for laiv in thought and volition the arbitrary pleasure of the individual, were not the 
consequence, but (as Lassen, in fiiy work on Fichte, p. 210. justly remarks) “a direct 
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opposition to tho Fiahtean apmt. n (Cf. J, IL Sclilege], Dig Turners IZumantik mid ihrc 
Bczkhung zur FkhU'schm PhiZmophie, Rastadfc, 130.3. ) 

§ 127. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Soliciting (afterwards von Schcl- 
ling ? bom 1775, died 1S54) transformed Fichte’s doctrine of the Ego, 
which formed his own starting-point, by combination with Spinozism 
into the System of Identity; but of the two sidOs of that system, the 
doctrine of nature and the doctrine of spirit, lie gave ids attention 
chiefly to the former. Object and subject, real and ideal, nature and 
spirit are identical in the absolute, AVe perceive this identity by intel¬ 
lectual intuition* The original undifferentiated unity or indifference 
passes into the polar opposites of positive or ideal and negative or real 
being. The negative or real pole is nature. In nature resides a vital 
principle, which, by virtue of a general continuity of all natural causes, 
unites all inorganic and organic existences in one complete organ¬ 
ism* Schilling terms this principle the soul of the world* The forces 
of inorganic nature are repeated in higher potencies in the organic 
world. The positive or ideal pole is spirit. The stages in its develop¬ 
ment are theory, practice, and art, or the reduction of matter to form, 
the introduction of form into matter, and the absolute interpenetration 
and union of form and matter. Art is conscious imitation of the un¬ 
conscious ideality of nature, imitation of nature in the culminating 
points of its development; the highest stage of art is the negation of 
form through the perfect fulness of form. 

By incorporating successively into his system various philosophemes 
fioin Plato and XeoT J 1 atonists, from Giordano Bruno, Jacob Boehmc, 
and others, Schilling subsequently developed a syneretistic doctrine 
which constantly approximated to mysticism, and was of far less 
influence on the course of the development of philosophy than the ori¬ 
ginal system of identity. After Hegel's death Sehcllmg declared that 
the system of identity, " which Hegel had only reduced to logical 
form, 1 ' though not, indeed, false, was incomplete, and described it as 
negative philosophy, needing to be completed by the addition of a 
positive philosophy, namely, by the “ Philosophy of Mythology ” and 
tho “Philosophy of Revelation” This positive philosophy, or the¬ 
osophy, as advocated by Solid ling, was a Speculation in regard to the 
potencies and persons of the Godhead, looking to the abolition of the 
opposition between Petrine and Paulino Christianity, or between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, in a Johannean church of the future. 
The result remained far short of gehelling’s great promises. 
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Works havo been pnWkhcd in a complete edition, which contains, in addition ha ihe works 
previously published,, ranch that till then, had remained mjpubUuliod, and was edited by his son K + p. A. 
fcf.:he]linff, 1st Uiv,, 10 vols., 2d Dir., 4 vols., Stuttgard find Augsburg, 1S5G seq, To these may bo added: 
Am SeJitUiny'* Uben^ in Briefen, 2 vols. ^covering the years I775-183Q), Lclpa., 186^-TO. A special wort on 
OcbdlingisC. Bosdnkmnrfs Schelting, Vorteamigen QthalUn im der UntoenUMt zu Kuni n ^ 

l-trfa Dantsle, 1643? of. the a«OUi»5or his System in the historical worts of Michelet, Erdmann, and others; 
a1 .^’ amon " ^rlier works, the work, especially, of Jak. Fries on ltetahoM, Fichte, and Schclling (LeSps." 

^ ml amoa S morn recent works, several contiovenial writings which were pnhllahod on tho occasion of 
the opening ol Sc honing's lectures in Berlin, namely; Schelling itnd die QtfcnbamtnQj KtUtk dc j ncu&tm 
JteaclUmwermuX*gejen die frefe PhUotophie^ Lalys,, ISIS; (Glaser), afferent dvr ScJidlhurech**, und He* 
m-{when MtilosopA ftt, Lrips,, 1S42; Marhcinekc, Eriilk dcr Stfiellimfschen Ojftnburungsphilosophie, Berlin 
1-Srtf ; Salat, SchelUng in MUnchcn, Hcidelb., 1643; L. Jfoack, Schilling und die J>h ilosoph ic der Homan at, 
I3er3in, 1SQ9; Notice himrtqm sur la vie eh lee traoauxd* 3f. &? tSchelling, Paris, 1S53; E A Weber’ 

^teamen critique de laphtiot, reUgtevsc do Sch. f ifiise, 6 trash,, im ; and papers by Hubert Beckers, l n the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Acad, of Sciences (On the Significance of Schilling's Metaphysics, Transactions, 
' oi + IX, Munich, 1803, pp. &0B-640; On the tnio and permanent Significance of Schclling’s PblJcjs. of Nature 
j.'h.-.'V., \ ol, X., 2 P 366ft, pp. 4111-1-113; Sehclllng's doctrine of Immortality, etc., ibid,, Vol. XL, 3. lljfle r p jl 
112), by Ehnenfciichtcr, by Dorucr, by Ham better, in the Jahrt>.fQr deideche ZW. h and in hii Written* 
lb am mid moderne CtiUur (ISG3), and by HofDnmui, in the Athcnixum; Brandis (Memorial Address), in fhu 
Trims, of Lhc Berlin Acad, (1B65); BUefeh, on SchoUIrjg's relation to Leibnitz, in the mtumber der Bert 
Aimi. tier Witt. (IS6&; A7. Schriften, Vol. 13.), and others Cf. E. v. Hartmann, SckcWntft podUve 
PhiUmi?kte ate Etnheit von Hegel und Schopeniuix^r, Berlin, 1S6& 

The son or a country clfcigyman in Wiixtembexg, and bom at Lconbcrg on the 27th 
ol January, 1775, Schellmg 7 whose brilliant parts were early developed, entered in his 
sixteenth year, at Michaelmas, 1790, the theological seminary at Tubingen, His studies 
included, however, not only theology, but also philology and philosophy, to which were 
added, at Leipsic in 179G and 1797, natural science and mathematics. In 1798 he began 
to lecture at Jena as a colleague of Fichte, and remained there after the departure of 
the latter* In 1803 he was appointed to a professorship of philosophy at Wurzburg, 
which he filled till 1S0G, in which year he was made a member of Lhe Academy of 
Sciences at Munich (and later its permanent secretary). He lectured at Erlangen in 
the years 1820-182G, and in 1827, when the University at Landshut was abolished and 
(....it of Munich founded, be became a .Professor in the latter. Thence summoned in 
1841 to Berlin, as member of the Academy of Sciences, he lectured several years at the 
Lmversity in that city, on mythology and revelation, but scon gave up his academic 
labors. He died August 20th, 1854, at the baths of Ragaz, in Switzerland. 

In his Master's Dissertation P ‘ Antiqumimi deprima malanim origin? philosophema- 
ih explicatuU tentamm criticum”), written in 1792, he gave to the biblical narrative of 
the fall of man an allegorical interpretation, on the basis of the ideas of Herder. 
The essay on “Myths, Historical Legends, and Philosophcmcs of the earliest Times, n 
which appeared in 1793 in Panlus's McmorahlUm (No. V., pp. 1-C5), was written in the 
same spirit, To the deportment of New Testament criticism and the earliest history of 
the church belongs the opuscule, entitled Dc ATurcwne PauUnurum cpisiohtrum cmen- 
fi&tore , 1705. But Schelling 1 ^ interest was directed constantly more and more to phi¬ 
losophy, He read Kant T s Critique of the Pure Beasm, Ilcinhold’s Elementary Phikmphy, 
Maimon’s Nem Tlornf of Thought^ G. E. Schulze’s Acnesidemiis, and Fichtc s s review 
of this work, as also Fichte’s opuscule on the Idea of the Science cf Knowledge, and 
wrote in 1791 the work “On the Possibility of any Form of Philosophy 11 (published at 
Tubingen, 1795), in which he seeks to show that neither a material principle, like 
Reinhold'a theorem of consciousness, nor a merely formal one, such as the principle of 
identity, cun answer for the principle of philosophy; this principle must be contained 
in. the Ego, in which positing and posited coincide. In the proposition Ego -= Ego, 
form and content mutually conditionate each other, 
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In the next’following work, on the u Ego as Principle of Philosophy*” etc, (} r vm 
/eh ate Priiidp dcr Phikmphw odcr uber dm C/tbedingie ini mcnschUcheu 117Tub,, 
1705, reproduced in the Philo*. Schriflen, Lamlshut, 1&0&), Schelliug designates the ab- 
solute Ego m Hie true principle of philosophy. The knowing subject is tho Ego, con¬ 
ditioned by an object; tho distinction between subject and object presupposes an 
absolute Ego, which does not depend upon an object, but rather excludes any object, 
The Ego is the unconditioned in human knowledge; the whole content of knowledge 
must be determinable through the Ego itself and by contra-position to the Ego, The 
Kantian question: How are synthetic judgments dpriori possible? is, considered in its 
highest abstraction, no other than this: How comes the absolute Ego to go out of itself, 
and to posit absolutely over against itself a non-Ego ? In the finite Ego there is unity 
of consciousness, i. e, , personality. But the infinite Ego knows no object whatever, 
and therefore knows no consciousness and no unity of consciousness, no personality. 
The causality o£ the i nfin ite Ego cannot be conceived as morality, wisdom, etc., but 
only as absolute power. 

In the Philos. Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism” (in Niethammeris Philoa. 
Journal, 1700,, and in the Philos , S.:hriften s Landshnt, 1 SOD), Schellitig appears as an 
opponent of the Kantian^, whom he found ' about to build up, out of the trophies of 
Criticism, a new system of Dogmatism, in place of which every candid thinker would 
sooner wish tho old structure back againRebelling seeks {particularly in connection 
with his consideration of the moral argument for the existence of God) to make out 
Lhat Criticism, as understood by tho majority of Kant Sans, is only a doctrine interme¬ 
diate between dogmatism and criticism, and full of contradictions; and that, rightly 
understood, the Critique of the Pure Reason is designed precisely to deduce from the 
nature of the reason the possibility of two mutually repugnant systems* both of which 
remove the antagonism between subject and object by the reduction of one to the 
other, viz. : the systems of Idealism and Realism. There dwells in us all,” says 
Rebelling,, ’“a secret, wonderful faculty, by virtue of which we can withdraw from the 
mutations of time into our innermost disrobed selves, and there behold the eternal 
under the form of immutability ; such vision is our innermost and peculiar experience, 
on which alone depends all that w© know and believe of a supra-sensible world.” 
S eke Ring terms this intellectual intuition,” (That which lie describe^!, however, is 
rather mi abstraction than an intuition,) Spinoza, argues Schclliug, dogmatically or 
realistically objectifies this intuition, and hence believes (like the mystic) that in It he 
loses himself in tho absolute. But the idealist recognizes it as the intuition of himself; 
in so far as we strive to realize the absolute in us, it is not wo that are lost in tho in¬ 
tuition of the objective world, but the world that is lost in this our intuition , in which 
time and duration disappear for ns, and pure* absolute eternity is in us. 

Although Kant denies tho possibility of an mteUectoal intuition, yet ScheUing ar¬ 
gues (in his “ AbhamUttngtn zur EfUhitcrung dcs Ideaiismus der WisseimkaftekhreC 
written in l dXI and 1 !)?, first published in Fichte and Nietliammcr’s Philos, Journal, 
and reprinted in tho FldUyK S&irifUn) that his own doctrine agrees in spirit with that 
of Kant* since Kant himself affirms the “ I,” in the sentence “ I think*” to bo a purely 
intellectual apprehension, which necessarily precedes all empirical thought. The 
question raised by Remhold, whether Fichte in his assertion* that the principle of men¬ 
tal apprehension is purely an Internal one, differs from Kant* is thus answered by 
Schell mg : " Both philosophers are one in the assertion, that tho ground of our judg¬ 
ments 13 to bo found not in the sensible but in tho supersensible. This auperaen- 
riblo ground Kant IS obliged* in his theoretical philosophy* to symbolize, and lie speaks 
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therefore of as of firings which the material fox our rcpresenta- 

Uous. With this eymholism Fichte can dispense, because he docs not, like Kant treat 
c f theoretical philosophy apart from practical philosophy. For it is just in this that 
Fichte * peculiar merit consists, namely, that he extends the principle which Kant 
places at the head of practical philosophy, the principle of the autonomy of the mil *o 
as to make it the principle of all philosophy, and thus becomes the founder of a phi¬ 
losophy which can justly be called higher philosophy, since in its spirit it is neither 
theoretical nor practical alone, but both at once.” Of the literal (but historically cor* 
r: Ct) interpretation of Kant’s things-m-tkcmselves Schelling speaks with the same 
contempt as of the (Aristotelian, and in essentials likewise historically correct) inter¬ 
pretation of the Platonic ideas as substances. In particular, he lays stress on the con- 
tradictions in which that interpretation becomes involved. Most of these contradictions 
undeniably existed, and had also been pointed out by others; but others of them were 
only supposed, and resulted from SehcUing’s own misapprehension, u The infinite 
v. mid is nothing eke than the creative mind of man itself in infinite productions and 
reproductions, I am not, then, Kant’s scholar! For them the world and all reality am 
something originally foreign to the human mind, having no other relation to it than the 
accidental one, that it works upon the mind. Nevertheless they govern such n world, 
which for them is accidental and which might just as well be quite differently consti¬ 
tuted, by laws which, they know not how or whence, are engraved in their understand- 
ings. These conceptions and laws of the understanding they, aa supreme law-givers 
for nature, having full consciousness that the world consists of things-in-thcmselves, do 
nev ertheless transfer to these thingsun-themselvcs, applying them where they choose 
with perfect freedom and according to their own good pleasure; and this world, this 
eternal and necessary nature, obeys their speculative sense of propriety ? And it is 
pretended that Kant taught this? There has never existed a system more ridiculous 
and fanciful than such a one would he.” * 


In the year ITEi* appeared at Leipslo the first (and only) part of the u Ideas for a 
Philosophy of Nature ” (2d cck, Landshut, 1803), and in the year 1798, at Hamburg, the 
work : Li Of the \\ orld-Soul,” etc, (Von tier Wdtse&c , tine Hypothese dcr hdheren Phydk 
&>n J ^ l/ kUirung dc-$ orffcmemcri Orgaitismit# ; to the second edition, Hamburg, 1803, as 
also to the third, Hamburg, 1809, was annexed an essay on the “delation between 
the Real and the Ideal in Nature, or Development of the First Principles of Natural 


* Tiib critique l* only semi-pertinent, silicas it is net to the thlngs-fn-thomscdTOS, but to the represonto' 
tiona which they call up in us, that the <1 priori tonus and laws are represented by Kant as applying; but 
Fincc thei^ ropresentationa, in so far ns they depend an thingu-ln-themBelvGE, must nh-o bo in part detenu iiied 
by them, there remains, in reality, in the doctrines of Kant and his strict disciples, the absurdity that these 
Kimo rcprcH-cu lotions must nt tho canri? time obey without resistance, its tliouyli they were not at rill deter¬ 
mined by tho tiling! ndhcin selves, the laws which the Ego, “ Tilth perfect freedom and according to its good 
pleaaiHJ," ftenerfttea Out of itself. If, tor the met, Schollkig himself holds In this connection that there exist 
no originals of out representations external to the latter,, and that no (Inference exists between represented and 
real objects, this only proves that lie—like Hegel and others after him—had not solved Kant’s problem of the 
theory of cognition, nor even, understood it; an essentially different problem,—that of the real relation 
between nature and mind t —took in hig philosophizing, unconsciously to him* tho place of this problem of cog- 
111 Lion, and was discussed by him with originality and prof nudity in his next-fallowing' writings, while Kant's 
problem remained unsolved „ although Schelling and his followers erroneously believed that both had been 
solved nt tin? same time. That mind, tcleologicaJly speaking, fs the condition of the existence of nature, 
on the other band, nature is the condition of the genesis of uiind, fs certainly an idea of profound and tier- 
ninneiit truth. But it is not true that the object of knowledge, in the case of every particular act of know- 
ing, depends on that act; on tho contrary. It Subsists out of human consciousness, but to this form of real 
eubsEiitouce Schelling did not direct his attention. 
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Philosophy, founded upon the Principles of Gravity and Light”)* In the following 
year was published the First Sketch of a System of Natural Philosophy’' (JSrsier 
B/ttwurf tines System tier Haturphitosophtey .Teca and Ldptie, 1759), together with the 
smaller work: lt Introduction to this Sketch,” cfcc. [translated by Tom Davidson, in the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by W. T. Harris, Vol. I., St. Louis, 1SG7, pp. 
193-220.—JV.]* Then followed the “ System of Transcendental Idealism n (Tubingen, 
1800), In these works Schilling considers the subjective or ideal and the objective or 
real as two poles which mutually presuppose and demand each other. All knowledge, ho 
argues, depends on the agreement of an objective with a subjective element or factor* 
There are accordingly (as Schelling, especially in the Introduction to Ms Sketch of a Sys+ 
tem of Hni, Philos, and in the System of Transcendental Idealism, goes on to show) two 
fundamental sciences. Either tho objective is made the first clement in order, and it is 
asked how there is added to it a subjective dement which agrees with it, or the subjective 
is made first and the problem is : how an objective element is added, agreeing with it ? 
The first problem is that of speculative physics, the other of transcendental philosophy. 
Transcendental philosophy, reducing tho real or unconscious activity of reason to the 
ideal or conscious, considers nature as the visible organism of our understanding; 
physical philosophy, on the contrary, shows how also tho ideal, in turn, springs from the 
real, and must be explained by it; In order to explain the progress of nature from the 
lowest to the highest formations, Schoiling assumes the existence of a Soul of the 
World us an organizing principle, by which the world is reduced to system,* Sehclkng 
recapitulates, in his St/stem cf I retnsccjidctitetl I(leetlism t the fundamental conceptions of 
his natural philosophy (which, though mixed with erroneous and fantastical notions, 
rue yet of permanent worth), as follows : 11 Tho necessary tendency of all science of 
nature is to pass from nature to intelligence. This and nothing else underlies all 
endeavor to connect natural phenomena with theory. Tho perfect theory of nature 
would bo that by which all natiue should he resolved into intelligence. Tho dead and 
unconscious products of nature aro but abortive attempts of nature to reflect herself; 
but so-called dead nature, in general, is an immature intelligence, whence the character 
of intelligence shines, though unconsciously, through all her phenomena, Iler highest 
end, which is to become wholly objective to herself, is only reached by nature in her 
highest and last reflection, which is nothing else than man, or, more generally, that 
which wo call reason, through which nature first returns completely into herself, 
whereby it m made evident that nature is originally identical with that which is known 
in us as intelligence or tho Conscious.” The office of transcendental philosophy, on tho 
other hand, is to show the objective as arising from the subjective* t+ If the cud of all 
philosophy must be either to make of nature an intelligence, or of intelligence nature, 
transcendental philosophy, which has tho latter office, is the other necessary funda¬ 
mental science of philosophy." Schelling divides transcendental philosophy, in con¬ 
formity with the three Critiques of Kant, into three parts ; (1) theoretical philosophy, 

(2) practical philosophy, and (■:!) that branch of philosophy which relates to the unity of 
tho Lhenretlcal and the practical, and which explains how ideas may be at once coil- 

* Of Schilling*!* prcdcfx* L*>mv Id the fta ramjitlon of o wtU of tho world, FLito among tho ancient |>hUo*o- 
pterv, nnd Sal. M&Itnon among tho thinkers Incited by Kant, nne the rawt note-worthy* Mainum ires La of 
tllk rafcicct(!7<tartffe WtllvseH* i univenf) hi tho IkrUri /Hr Anp:b'lrintu, ,..j. by \ t mrhm, 

Vol. VII L, Art. 1, July, pp. 47-03. Ho remark* correctly, that according to Krtrit wo C4E1 no more nfllrni 
the exlAt^noo of a plurality of potiLh— or, in (pjhoml, of force*— than. that of one son], nine© plurality, unity, 
nxlJiOmm, etc., are form* of thought, which without a wnuifata « JScAema " cannot I*: employ ; but he regurda 
W nn allowable hypolhotdi, and one useful in natural •denco, tho theory of a xoul of the wurlrf n* the ground, 
°rCQOjc of Inorganic nod organic creation/, of animal life, and of tin Icrstandlnct oad re ., :1 iu ama* 
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ccivcd a§ governed by their objects, and the latter as being governed by their corro 
spondent ideas, by showing the identity of unconscious and conscious activity; in other 
words, the doctrine of natural adaptation and of art. In the theoretical part of his 
transcendental philosophy Schilling considers the various stadia of knowledge in their 
relations to the stadia of nature. Matter is extinct mind; the acts and epochs of self- 
consciousness arc rc discoverable in the forces of matter and in the successive processes 
of their development. All the forces of the universe are reducible, in the last resort, 
to powers of ideal (mental) representation; the idealism of Leibnitz, who regarded 
matter as the sleeping condition of monads, is, properly understood, an reality not dif¬ 
ferent from transcendental idealism. Organisation is necessary, because intelligence 
mint view itself in its productive transition from cause to effect, or in the succession of 
its ideas, in so far ns this succession returns into itself. Now it cannot do this without 
making that succession permanent, or representing it as at rest; but succession return¬ 
ing into itself , and represented as at rest, is organization. There must, however, bo 
various degrees or stages of organization, because the succession which becomes the 
object of intelligence, is, within its limits, iIkcIl without end, so that intelligence is an 
unending effort at self-cignnization. Among the successive degrees of orgrmizalien 
there must necessarily be one which intelligence is forced to look upon as identical 
with itself. Only a never-ceasing reciprocal action between the individual and other 
intelligences completes the whole circle of his consciousness with all its attributes. It 
is only through the fact that there arc other intelligences beside myself that the world 
is made objective to me ; the idea of objects external to me cannot otherwise arise than 
through intelligences external to me; and only through commerce with other individuals 
can I come to the consciousness cf my freedom. The mutual commerce of rational 
beings through the medium of the objective world is the condition of freedom. But 
whether all rational beings shall or shall not, conformably to the requirement of rea¬ 
son* restrict their action within those limits which leave room for free action on the 
part of all others* cannot be left to accident; a second and higher Nature must be 
erected, as it were, above the first, namely, the law of justice, which shall rule with all 
the inviolability of a natural law in the interests of freedom. All attempts to convert 
the legal order into a moral order arc abortive and end in despotism. Originally the 
impulse to reaction against violence led men to a legal order, disposed in view of their 
immediate needs. The guarantee of a good constitution in each particular State must 
be sought, iu the last resort, in the subordination of all States to a common law of jus* 
tiec, administered by an Areopagus of nations. The gradual realization of law is tho 
substance of History* History, as a whole, ia a progressive and gradual revelation 
of the Absolute* No single passage in histoiy can he pointed out where the trace of 
providence or of God himself is really risible j it is only through history as a whole 
that the proof of God's existence can be completed. Ah single intelligences may be 
regarded as integrant parts of God or of the moral order of the world; the latter will 
exist as soon as the former establish it. To this end history approaches in virtue of a 
pre-established harmony between the objective, or that which conforms to law, and 
the determining or free. This harmony is only conceivable under the condition of the 
existence of a higher dement, superior to both as being the ground of the identity 
between the absolutely subjective and the absolutely objective, the conscious and the 
unconscious, whose original separation was only to the end of the phenomenal manifes¬ 
tation of free action. If the phenomenal manifestation of freedom is necessarily un¬ 
ending, then history itself is a never fully completed revelation of that Absolute, which 
separates itself for the purposes of this manifestation into the conscious and the uncon* 
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scious, but which is* in the inaccessible light in which it dwells* the eternal identity of 
both and the eternal ground of their harmony. Rebelling distinguishes three periods 
in this revelation of the Absolute, or in history, which he characterizes as the periods, 
respectively* of fate, nature* and providence. In the first, which may be termed the 
tragical period, the ruling power, fully blind, coldly and unconsciously destroys what is 
greatest and grandest; in this period falls the extinction of the noblest humanity which 
ever flourished* and whose return upon earth is the object of only an eternal desire. 
In the second period* what before appeared as fate now manifests itself ns nature* and 
thus gradually introduces into history at least a mechanical conformity to law; this 
period Schilling represents as beginning with the expansion of the Roman Republic, 
whereby the nations were united together* and whatever elements of morality* law, 
art* and science had only been preserved in a state of isolation among the different 
nations, were brought into mutual contact. In the third period, that which hr the 
foregoing periods appeared as fate or nature, will develop itself as providence* and it 
will become manifest that even what seemed to be the mere work of fate or nature* 
was the commencement/ of an imperfectly revealed providence. On the necessary har¬ 
mony of unconscious and conscious activity depend natural adaptation and art. Nature 
is adapted to ends, although not created in view of an end, The Ego is for itself, in 
one and the same perception, at once conscious and unconscious* namely, in artistic 
perception. The identity of the conscious and the unconscious in the Ego, and the com 
Koimisnesa of this identity—two things which exist apart* the former in the phenomenon 
of freedom, the latter in the perception of nature’s products—are united in the percep¬ 
tion of products of art. All sestlictic production proceeds from an intrinsically infinite 
separation of the two activities (namely, conscious and unconscious activity)* which are 
separated in nil free production. Rut since these two activities are required to be 
represented in the product as united, an infinite element must be finitely represented. 
The infinite, finitely represented* is beauty. Where beauty is* there the infinite con¬ 
tradiction is removed in the object itself; where sublimity exists* there the contradic¬ 
tory terms are not reconciled in the object itself, but the contradiction Is intensified to 
such a degree that it involuntarily destroys itself, and disappears in our perception of 
the sublime object. Artistic production is only possible through genius* because its 
condition is an infinite opposition. That which art in ita perfection brings forth is 
principle and norm for the judgment of natural beauty, which in the organic products 
of nature appears as absolutely aceidental. Science* in its highest function, has ono 
and the same problem to solve with art; but the mode of solution is different, since in 
science it la mechanical, the presence of genius hero remaining always problematical, 
while no artistic problem can be solved except by genius. Art is the highest union of 
freedom and necessity. 

The “ Journal of Speculative Physics’' {ZsUachHft fur specubttiec Pfiytiik, 2 voK, ed, 
by Rebelling, Jena and Lcipsic, 1800-1801) contains in particular, n# first volume* 
in addition to articles by Steffens* a “ General Deduction of the Dynamic Process or of 
the Categories of Physics” by Rebel ling, at the close of which is found the noteworthy 
utterance : M Wc can go from nature to ourselves, or from ourselves to nature* but tho 
true direction for him, to whom knowledge is of more account than all else, is that 
which nature herself adopts; ** tho Home volume contains also a <s Miscellaneous” part* 
including a short poem on natural philosophy, which deserves to be mentioned* as net¬ 
ting forth in a clear and forcible manner tho fundamental conception of the gradual 
development of the giant-mind* that is as if petrified in nature* into consciousness in man. 
Man* we arc told, cun look at the world and any : “I am the God whom it cherishes 
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in its bosom, the mind that moves in all things. From the first straggling of unseen 
forces to the.outpouring of the first living juices of vegetation, when force grows into force 
and matter into matter, and the first buds and blossoms swell—and to the first ray of 
new-born light, which breaks through night like a second creation, and from the thou¬ 
sand eyes of the world by day, as by night, illuminates the heavens, there is One farce* 
One changing play* anti One interweaving of forces, One bent* One impulse towards ever 
Inglifi HiIn the ■■ Imposition of my S3‘$tem, T1 in the second volume of this Journal^ 
BchelLing founds his co-ordination of natural and transcendental philosophy on the the¬ 
orem that nothing is out of the absolute Reason, but that all things arc in it, and adds, 
that the absolute reason must be conceived as the total indifference of the subjective 
and the objective. Reason is the true per $e; to know things as they are in them- 
selves is to know them ns they are in the reason. By a figurative employment of 
mathematical formalce Schelling shows how the stadia of nature are potencies of the 
Subject-Object! lie gives no exposition of the stadia of mind. The difference which 
Schelling apprehends (hypothetically, and with the hope of subsequent agreement) as 
subsisting between his stand-point and Fichtc\ is indicated by him in the formulae : 
Ego = All, All = Ego; on the former is founded the subjective idealism of Fichte, on 
the latter his own objective idealism, which he also terms the system of absolute 
identity. 

In the year 1803 appeared the Dialogue: “Bruno, or on the Natural and Divino 
Principle of Things” {Bruno Oder uher das natiirUchc und gdtlUche Princip <Ur Binge % 
Berlin, 1803* 3d cd., ibkl^ 18-13), in which Schelling teaches a doctrine founded partly 
on Giordano Bruno’s teachings and partly on the Ttmeem of Plato. Here the name of 
God is given not only to the indifference of subject and object, but also occasionally to 
the Ideal. The “ Further Exposition of the System of Philosophy” (Fernere Burst el- 
luiifjen am dem System der Phtiesephie, contained in the jJcUg Zdt&chrift fur speculative 
Ptysik) Tub., 1803; only one volume of the Journal was published) are, in spirit and 
teaching, partly Brunoisfcic and partly continuativc of the u Exposition of the System ” 
iu the second volume of the Zcitschrift far specul. Phy&ik, In the same year (1803) 
Schelling associated himself with Hegel for the publication of the KriU&dics. Journal 
dcr PhUcmphie (Tubingen, 1803-1803. The essay in this Journal 11 On the Relation of 
Natural Philosophy to Philosophy in General" was not written by EEcgel, who furnished 
the greater number of articles for the journal, but by Schelling, as may be inferred 
from the fact, pointed out by Erdmann* of the absence in it of the distinction of Logic, 
as the universal part of philosophy, from natural and transcendental philosophy* a dis¬ 
tinction which it is demonstrable that Hegel at that time already made ; yet the contrary 
Las been asserted by Michelet in his Seedling vrtd Berlin, 1833* and by Rcsenkranz 

in his BchdUng^ Danisic* 1813, pp. 100—105; ITaym in Hegel it, s, Ze£t 7 pp. 156 and 4D5, 

I') renounces in favor of Schell ing 1 s authorship j yefcef., per centra^ Boscnkrana and Mich¬ 
elet in Her Gcdan/ce, YoL I., Berlin, 18G1, p. 73 seq. The authorship of the articles 
on “ Rtickert and Weiss” and on u Construction in .Philosophy ” is also doubtful; yet it 
would seem that both must be ascribed to Hcgob) The outlines of his whole system 
are given by Schelling in popular form in his i( Lectures on the Method of Academical 
Study,” which were delivered in 1803 ( Vorlesungon -fiber dte Method# dcs ukademischen 
StudiumSj Stuttgard and Tubingen, 1803, 3d cd.* ibid, 1830). Scbelling here defines 
philosophy as the science of absolute identity, the science of all knowledge, having, for 
its immediate and absolute subject and basis absolute knowledge [das L neissen)- TV ith 
regard to its form, philosophy is a. direct, rational, or intellectual intuition* which is 
absolutely identical with its object, t' r with absolute knowledge itself. The expo- 
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Eition of intellectual miuiifon is philosophical construction, In tho absolute identity, 
or the universal unity of tho universal and the particular, arc involved particular 
unities, on which the transition to individuals deponds, and to which Schell ing, 
alU r riatOj gives tho name of Ideas, These Ideas can only be given in rational 
intuition, md philosophy h therefore the science of Ideas or of the eternal arche¬ 
types of things. The constitution, of tho State, say's Schclling, is an imago of the 
constitution of the realm of Ideas, In tho latter tho Absolute, as the power from 
which all else Hows, is the monarch, the Ideas are the freemen, and individual, actual 
things are the slaves and vassals. Thus Realism (in the scholastic sense of this term), 
which since tho close of the Middle Ages bad been abandoned by all philosophers of 
note, and which is only in a certain sense contained in the doctrine of Spinoza relative 
to the absolute substance, was, by combination and blending of this latter doctrine with 
Plato s doctrine of Ideas, renewed by Schelling. Philosophy, says Schilling, becomes 
objectivo in three positive sciences, which represent the three intrinsic aspects of the 
subject of philosophy. The first of these sciences is Theology, which, as the science of 
the absolute and divine essence, presents objectively the point of absolute indifference 
between the ideal and the real. The ideal side of philosophy, separately objectified, is 
the science of history, or, in so far as the most eminent work of his tory is tbc develop¬ 
ment of law, the science of law, or Jurisprudence. The real side of philosophy, taken 
by itself, is outwardly represented by the science of nature, and in so far as this science 
concentrates itself in that of organic life, by Medicine. Only by their historical element 
can the positi ve or real sciences be separated from absolute science or philosophy. Since 
theology, aa the true centre in which philosophy becomes objective, is pre-eminently 
contained in speculative ideas, it is the highest synthesis of philosophical and historical 
knowledge. If the ideal is a higher potency of the real, it follows that the Faculty 
of Law should precede that of Medicine. The antithesis of the real and ideal is 
repeated in religions history as tbo antithesis of Hellenism and Christianity. As in 
the symbols of nature, eo in Greek poetry the intellectual world lay closed up as in a 
hud, concealed in tbo Object, mattered in the Subject. Christianity, on the contrary, 
is the revealed mystery ■ in the ideal world, which is opened up in it, the divine Jays 
off its mask ‘ this ideal world is the published mystery of the divine kingdom. The 
division of history into periods, given by S eliciting in bis System of Transcendental 
Jdmlum, is here modified by making the first period—the time of tho most beautiful 
bloom of Greek religion and poetry—tho period of unconscious identity with nature ■ then 
introducing, with the breaking away of man from nature, the reign of fate, as the second 
period, which is followed, finally, by the period of restored unity or conscious reconcilia¬ 
tion ; this last period, the period of providence, is historically introduced by Christianity. 

I he ideas of Christianity, which were symbolized in its dogmas, have a speculative signifi¬ 
cance. In the doctrine of the Trinity, which he terms tho fundamental dogma of Chris¬ 
tianity, Schelling finds the following meaning, viz. : that the eternal Son of God, bora o£ 
Lite essence of the Father of all things, ig tho finite itself, as it exists in the eternal intui¬ 
tion of God ; and that this Finite appears phenomenally as a suffering God, a God sub¬ 
ject to the fatalities of time, and who, in the culmination of his manifestation, in 
Christ, brings to an end the world of finiteness and opens that of infinity or of the su¬ 
premacy of spirit* Tho incarnation of God is an incarnation from eternity. Christian¬ 
ity, ns an historical phenomenon, issued, as to its particular origin, from a single religious 
association existing among the Jews (the Essenes)* Its more universal root is to be 
sought in tho nature of the Oriental mind, which in tho Hindoo religion created tho 
intellectual system and tho earliest Idealism, and which, after flowing through tbo 
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entire Onont, found m Chmtmnitj ita permanent bed; from it was diatingnjshed in 
corker times that other current, which in Hellenic religion and art garo birth to the 
highest beauty, while yet, even on the soil of Hellenism, mystical elements were found 
and a i.lnlosoj.l.y-the Platonic, pre-eminently-opposed to the popular religion and 
prophetic of Christianity. The spread of Christianity is explained by the unhappy 
character of the times, which rendered men susceptible to the influences of a religion 
that pointed thorn back to the ideal, tcaehmjr self*denial and making of it a pleasure. 

I he first books of the history and doctrine of Christianity are but a particular and an 
imperfect expression of Christianity, and their worth must bo measured by the decree 
of perfection In which they express the idea of Christianity. Since this idea is not°dc* 
pendent on this particular raanifstation of it, but is absolute and universal, it cannot be 
made dependent on the exegesis of these documents, weighty as they are, for the earliest 
In.story of Christianity. The development of the idea of Christianity is in its whole his* 
tory, and In the new world created by it. Philosophy, in recovering the truly speculative 
stand-point, has also recovered the stand-point of religion, and prepared the way for the 
regeneration of esoteric Christianity, as also for the proclamation of the absolute Gospel, 
In his remarks on the study of History and Nature, Schclmig s leading idea is, that the for¬ 
mer expresses in the ideal what the latter expresses in the real. From the philosophical 
construction of history be distinguishes, as other methods, the empirical reception and 
ascertainment of facts, the pragmatic treatment of history in view of a definite, sub¬ 
jectively proposed end, and that artistic synthesis of the given and real with the ideal, 
which presents history as a mirror of the world-spirit, as an eternal poem of the divine 
understanding. The subject for history in the narrower sense is the formation of an 
objective organism of freedom, or of the State. Every State h in that measure perfect 
in which each particular part in it, while a means for the whole, is at the same time 
an end in itself- Nature is the real side of the eternal act by which the subjective is 
made objective, The being of everything in the Identity of Subject and Object, or 
in the universal soul, and the striving of everything which has been separated from it, 
and which has so lost its own unity, to become reunited with it—these constitute the 
general ground of vital phenomena. The Ideas arc the only mediators through which 
particular things can exist in God. The absolute Science of nature, founded in Ideas, 
is tho necessary condition of a methodical procedure in empirical natural science. 


Experiment and its necessary correlate, theory, are the exoteric side of natural science, 
necessary to its objective existence. Empirical science is the body of science, in so far 
ns it is pure objective presentation of tho phenomenal itself, and seeks to express no 
idea otherwise than through phenomena. It is the business of natural science to 
recognize in the various products of nature the monuments of a true history of natural 
production* In art the real and the ideal completely interpenetrate each other. Art, 
like philosophy, reconciles what in the phenomenal is antagonistic. But, on the other 
hand, art is in turn to philosophy, with which, in her highest form, she coincides, as 
the real to the ideal. To acquire the philosophy of art is a necessary aim of the 
philosopher, who sees In it, as in a magic symbolical mirror, the essence of his science. 

The system of identity expounded in the writings thus far mentioned was the rela¬ 
tively original work of Soliciting. But from this time on, hia own copious productivity 
constantly gave place more and more to a syncretism and mysticism, which grew, as he 
proceeded, ever more gloomy, and yet at the same time more pretentious. From tho 
beginning, Schelling’a philosophizing in his separate works was not a system-making 
founded ou a familiarity with all previous philosophical productions, but rather a direct 
adoption and adaptation of the philosophical doctrines of individual thinkers; the 
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mole, therefore, lie extended iiS.ii study, tlio more did bin Uuuking lack in point of 
principle and system. Occasionally a mystical chord is struck in his Lectures on Aca¬ 
demical Study* A mysticism, founded on Neo-Platonism,—and afterwards also on the 
doctrines of Jacob liochme,—begins to gain ground in the work provoked by Eschcn- 
muyer’s u PMkwgJds in ihrem Uebergauge zur Nkhlphifo&aphitd' (Erlangen, 1303, in 
which Eschenmnyer, like Jacobi, demands an advance from philosophical think■ 
Lug to religions faith), viz. : Phikmphie mid luUykm" (Tubingen, 1301), in which 
Schell mg affirms that fmiteness and corporeality arc the products of a falling away 
from the absolute, but declares that this-fall, the remedying of which is the final 
aim of history, was the means of the perfect revolution of God. Yet only begin- 
nings of the later stand-point are visible in this work; the opuscule (above-mentioned, 
and affixed to the second edition of the work on the World-Soul) on the lldatfan of the 
Real to the Ideal in JFaturc, as also the “Exposition of the true Relation of the Phi¬ 
losophy of Nature to the improved Doctrine of Fichte ” {Darhymuj dex icahren Verhalt- 
niwes dee AeiturpJdkjsophie zur verbe&serten Fiehtdxeltm Lehrs, cine Eeluutcrungsschrift 
tier erstcren , Tubingen, 1806), and the essays in natural philosophy, in (A. F. Marcus 
and SoheUing’s) 11 Jahrhucher der Mcdicin ah \VmomhafF* (Tubingen, 1806-1803), 
contain, notwithstanding the presence of certain theosophical elements, in the main 
the old order of ideas. An excellent development and extension of the ideas concern¬ 
ing beauty and art, expressed in earlier works, Is contained in the Fmtrede delivered 
hnSO? and included in the Philos. Schriftm (Landshut, 1809), on the Bdation of the 
1 km tie Arts to Haturc^ in which the ultimate end of art is described as the annihilation 
of form through the perfection of form ; as nature in her elementary works first tends 
towards severity and reserve, and only in her perfection appears as highest benignity, 
so the artist who emulates nature as the eternally creative and original force, and 
represents lici precincts in accordance with their eternal idea as conceived by the infinite 
mind, and at the moment of their most perfect existence, must first be faithful and 
true in that which is limited in order to produce perfection and beauty in the whole, 
and through ever higher combination and final blending of manifold forms to attain to 
the greatest beauty in forms of the highest simplicity and of infinite meaning. 

Theosophy predominated (partly in consequence of the mcrcaHLng Influence on 
Schelljng of Franz Bonder, the follower of Jacob Bbhmc and St* Martin) in the “Phi¬ 
losophical Inquiries concerning the Nature of Human Freedom," etc. {Philos&jIuscJie 
h ntcrsuchunyen uber das IPcse/t der menschlichcn Freiheit and die damil zusammenJul ti¬ 
llwritten Gegensidndc, first published in the Fkilos. Schrifien y Landslmt, 1809)* In this 
work SebeHing adheres to the priiloiplo that clear rational comprehension of the highest 
conceptions must bo possible, since it is only through such comprehension that they 
can become really our own, can be taken up into ourselves and eternally grounded in 
us ; ho also holds, with Lessing, that the transformation of revealed truths into truths 
of reason is absolutely necessary, if they arc to be of any service to the human race. 
But the way by which Schelling seeks to reach this end leads him to mysticism. Fol¬ 
lowing the lead of .Jacob Bochum, Schell mg distinguishes in God three momenta : 1. 
Indifference, the primordial basis or the abyss’* of the divine nature ; 2. Differentia- 
Lien into ground [or cause] and existence ; 3. Identity or conciliation of the differen¬ 
tiated. The first momentum, in which no personality is yet present, is only the begin¬ 
ning of the divine nature ; it k that in God which is not God himself■ it k the incom¬ 
prehensible basis of reality* In it Lbu imperfection and evil which pertain to finite 
things have their ground (a refinement on the doctrine of Eoehnic. who makes the 
tU i il, ; i to p id., ei pa 1 1 of God). All natural beings Lava a Laro existence in tit* 
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tl ground s ' of the divine nature, or in an original yearning not yet harmonized and 
made one with the understand Lag, and are therefore in relation to God merely peri¬ 
pheric beings, Man only is in God, and by virtue of this immanence in God he, and he 
alone, is capable of freedom. The freedom of man. was exercised in an intelligible 
act," done before time, and through which he made himself what he now is ; man. as 
an empirical being, is subject in his action to necessity, but this necessity rests on his 
non-temporal self-determination.* Unity of the particular will with the universal will 
is goodness j separation of the particular will from the universal will is evil, Man is 
a central being and must therefore remain in the centre. In him all things are created, 
just ns it is only through man that God adopts nature and "unites it with himself. 
Nature is the first or Old Testament, since in it things are still away from their 
centre, and arc therefore under the law, Sian is the beginning of the new covenant, 
the redeemer of nature, through whose mediation—since he himself is united with 
God—God, after the final separation, receives nature and makes it a part of himself. 

In the controversial work against Jacobi : u Dcnkmal dcr &shrift Jacobi's wji den 
gottl&hen Dingm vnd der ikm m dersdbm gemachtcn BesckuMigttng dnes abticJttiich 
tdu$G?ietld&i, Luge rcdaidcn- At?ieismu$ ” (Tubingen, 1812), Schelling repels the charge 
that his philosophy is naturalism, Splnozism, and atheism. He says that God is for 
him both Alpha and Omega, first and last, the former as I) cits implicit us 7 impersonal 
indifference ; the latter as Deus explicitu,% God as personality, as subject of existence. 
A theism not recognising the ground’* or nature in God, argues Schelling, is impotent 
and vain. Against the identity of pure theism with the essential In Christianity, as 
asserted by Jacobi, Schelling argues bitterly, maintaining that the irrational and mys¬ 
tical is the truly speculative. 

The work on. the Divinities of Samothraoc' > (? ebet' die (joiihcitcn TOit Setmothretlee, 
Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1315), which was to form a supplement to the Ages of the 
World (which were not, however, published with it), is an allegorical interpretation 
of those divinities an representing the different iMWictUu in God, as described in Scheb 
ling’s work on Freedom. 

After a long silence Schelling published in 1334 a Preface to Hubert Becker’s trans¬ 
lation of a work by Victor Cousin (on French and German Philosophy, contained in the 
J bagmen* PM&mpMquM, Par., 1833). Schelling here describes the Hegelian philoso¬ 
phy as being merely negative, as substituting for the living and real the logical concept, 
divested of all empirical elements, and, by a most singular fiction or hypostatization, 
ascribing to the concept the power of self-motion, which belongs only to that for which 
the concept is substituted, The same criticism, substantially, is made by Schelling in 
bis Munich lectures on the “History of Modem Philosophy’ (Zur GeschichtC dct 
He it or cn Philosophic^ published posthumously in voL 10 of the first division of his Oojji- 
plac Works), lie censures the presentation of the most abstract conceptions (being, 
nothing, becoming, existence, etc.) before natural and mental philosophy, on the ground 
that the abstract presupposes that from which it is abstracted, and that conceptions 
exist Only in consciousness, hence Only in the mind, and cannot precede iinturc and 
mind as their condition, nor potentiate themselves, and finally, by externaliziug them* 
selves, become Nature. In hi$ Opening Lecture at Berlin (Stuttgard and Tubingen, 
1S41), Schelling declared that ho did not reject the discovery of his youth, the Sys¬ 
tem of Identity, which Hegel had only reduced to abstract logical form, but that he 

* Thja doctrine ta Sn harmony with the general connection of the Kantian System, from which Schilling 
borrow* it; It presupposes tbf. distinction of thLage-in tliomscLvK from phencmoon; Schgllhis's ail(j[itioti Ql 
it is Uicrebic in conlrmUciion. with his previous denial of ihl' its iwcc*sary po.iLid.u-. 
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would have it, us being negative philosophy, Bupplementod by positive philosophy, 
iliis positive philosophy^ which by tho aid of experience was to advance beyond merely 
rational science, was particularly tho philosophy of Mythology and Revelation, l <?,, of 
imperfect and perfect religion. The lectures on tho Philosophy of Religion, delivered 
at the University of Berlin, wore published after Bohdling’s death in the second division 
of his Complete Works. The substance of them had been previously given to the public, 
however, from notes taken in the class-room, by Frauenstiidt (Schdling'a Vortesungui 
’ 1!crlin ! t8i3 >> fa 1 '! I’aulus (Die endlich offeribar gewrdene positive PhUasopMe 
‘''' OJ t'enbarung, der aUgcmcinen PrSfung dargclcgt von II. E. Cf. Paulas, Darmstadt 
These Lectures contain, substantially, only a farther development of tho specu¬ 
lations begun in the work on Freedom. Positive philosophy, says the author, does not 
seel! to prove the existence of God from the idea of God. but rather, setting out with 
the foots of existence, to prove the divinity of tho existent. Sehelling distinguishes in 
God (a) blindly necessary or unpremeditating being; (J) the three potencies of the 
divine essence ; unconscious will, the causa malcriali* of creation ; conscious, consider¬ 
ing will, tho causa efficient; and tho union of both, or the causa finalis, secundum qrnrn 
omnm Jutnt; and (c) the threo persons who proceed from the three potencies by over¬ 
coming the element of unpremeditating being through the thcogouic process: these 
penains arc the Father, ns the absolute possibility of overcoming; tho Son, as tho 
overcoming power; and the Spirit, as completion of the overcoming. In nature work 
only potencies; m man, personalities. Man having, in the use of his freedom, destroyed 
tlio unity of the potencies, the second, mediating potency was deprived of its reality, 

robbed of its control over the blindly-existing principle, and degraded to a potency 
operating in purely natural Ways. This potency recovers in the consciousness of man 
it > lust authority, and becomes a divine person through the theogonic process, the 
. 1 . tois of which urc mythology and revelation. The second potency was present in the 
mythology consciousness in divine form (ft, rf" 3«.D), but cUvcsted itself of this form 
an mcamc man, in order through obedience to become one with the Father and a 
divine person. Sehelling (carrying out the idea of Fichte, that Protestantism bears the 
UU mo character, but that the Gospel of John, with its conception of tho Logos is tho 
purest expression of CJliristiauity) di,-ides the Christian era into the periods of Petrine 

o£Hm “l° r ,'^ C1Sn : ; f Pauliu0 chtistiallit )'> or Protestantism; and, thirdly, 
ol tho Juhamicim Church o l tho Future,* * 

§ 123. Of Schclling’s numerous disciples and kindred spirits, tho 
lollowing are those whose names arc most important for tlio history of 
1> u usop ij (in giving wliieh wc shall begin with those men who most 
closely followed Sehelling, especially in the first form of his doctrine 
and then go on to those whose relation to him was more independent! 
and some of whom exerted, in turn, an influence upon him) : Gcorc 
Michael Klein, the faithful expositor of the System of Identity; Johann 

r! ™’ rceon riU*livn wbleli wu pru-llmlly illMtmtal to 01^^/Th ‘ 

jurobloma ot Iho future eonncjt bo w tvm\ by cm ncttinl nitnrn tn iv ir . ,, ,/ ,, 1 '-Jiurt.h, 1 ho 

ly „ ph, el , clco ,vim m. ° ^ "* “ •* * “«*» <“**« 
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Jakob Wagner, who continued to maintain the pantheism of the Sys¬ 
tem of Identity in opposition to the Neo-Platonism and mysticism *of 
Schilling's later writings, and who substituted in place of Schclling’s 
trichotomy the quadripartite division; Georg Anton Friedrich Ask 
author of meritorious contributions to the history of philosophy, espe¬ 
cially of the Platonic philosophy; Thaddsens Anselm Rixncr, known 
by his Manual of the History of Philosophy / Lorenz Okem the na¬ 
turalist ; Nees von Esenbeek, who wrote upon the physiology of plants ; 
Bernhard Hciifrich Blasehe, the educational writer and religious phi¬ 
losopher ; Ignaz Paul Vital Troxler, who deserves mention for his 
services to the science of cognition, and who in many points differed 
from Schell mg; Adam Karl August Esehenmayer, who taught that 
philosophy should end in the negation of plulosophy, or in religious 
faith; Joseph Gdrres, the extreme Catholic and enthusiast; Gottliilf 
Heinrich von Schubert, the mystical, physical psychologist and cos- 
mologist; Karl Friedrich Burdach, the physiologist and psychologist, 
who combined with Schell ing's natural philosophy a temperate empiri¬ 
cism ; Karl Gustav Cams, the gifted psychologist and craiiiologist; 
Hans Christian Oersted, the physicist; Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand Sob 
ger, winter on aesthetics; Heinrich Steffens, a man of many-sided cul 
tn re, who finally became an adherent of the strict confessional ism of 
the Old Lutherans; Johann Erich von Berger, a friend of Steffens, 
and writer on astronomy and the philosophy of law; Franz von Baa- 
el er, the tlieosoplnst; and Christian Friedrich Krause, the many-sided 
thinker* The two last-named, as also the theologian Schleiermacfrer - 
who received his philosophical impulses especially from the study of 
Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling—and Hegel, the philoso¬ 
pher, became the founders of new philosophical schools* Friedrich 
Julius Stahl, the anti-rationalistic theologizing philosopher of law, 
agreed in his doctrine, more especially with certain of Schelling’s later 
principles (although protesting against the designation of his philosophy 
in general as w New-Scliellingiem ”). 

For tlie purposes of this work it may suffice to name the principal philosophical 
works of the men named above (with the exception of Ilegcl and Schleierraaclier, 
whose philosophies ate treated of in the sections next following). Those who desire 
more particular information are referred to the works themselves and to special histor¬ 
ical treatises, in particular to Erdmann’s General lie view (in the second part of his 
LI, Eutu}ickcUin<j dcr deuttidhen Speculation sdt Raul” G osch. d, n. Ph , A oh III., 2d Abih.) 

G. Klein 1 3 (L77G-1820; principal work, based entirely on Schelling's writings and 

lectures, is entitled: Bdtmge Stadium di?* Pftdxwoph'c (tli Whicn&ch^ft dcs AU^ 
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vt-fo£ diur t'ollsfdiittigcn and fassUchm Bamdhuifj Hirer Uauptmomcnte, Wiirzbur r 
ISO*. Klein nho treated specially of logic, ethics, and religion, according to the prin- 
ctplcs of the System of Identity, in tho worira: Verstandeslehre (Bamberg;, IS 10), 
revised edition, entitled Aimhauunga- uml Dmkkhrt (Bamberg and Wurzburg ISIS)* 
Vermeil, du EthiJc ah Wmcmchaft zit begrunden (Rudolstadt, 1811), BmsUUung der 
\mihsopMsohcn, Bdigions- tmd Sittenlchre (Bamberg mid Wurzburg, ISIS), 

A similar direction in philosophy, though one more allied to that of Fichte was 
followed by Johann Josua Stbtzmnmi (1777-181G) in his Philosophic da Unmmims 
(Erlangen, 1S0G), Philosophic der GcschicMe der Afensc/Jicib (Nuremberg ISOS) aud 
other works. 

Join JeiIc. \\ agner (1770-1831) wrote Philosophic der ErzkJiung&teuTtst (Ltipsic, 1802 i 
Ion tier Pintur thr Binge (Leipsie, 1803), System, der fdmtphilowphie (Beipsie, 1804)' 
Onmdrm derStoatemamaatoftnndPolitik{Ld psic, 1S03), Theodicee (Bamberg, ISO!))! 
Math. Philosophic { Erl, 1811), Organon dcr mcnschl. Erkenntniss (Ed,, 1830 and UJm' 
1851 )> ^hgdamne Schriftcn, c«l, by Ph. L. Adam (Ulm, 1838 seq.). On Wagner sun 
Leonard Rabus, J . J. Wagner's Lcbcn^ Lchre tutd Bedcutung, cin Beit rag zur Gcsek. 
da deutschen G cities (Nuremberg, 1803), 

r. Ast (1778-1841) wrote Handbueh dcr Aathctik {Lc&e, ISO,3), Gntndhnim der 
Philosophic (Landshut, 1SQ7 ; 2d ed., 1800), Grundriss eincr Gesehichle der Philosophic 
(LanMmt, 1807 ; 2d cd., 1825), Platon's Lcbm itnd Schriften (Lcipsic, 18lG) + 

Tb, A ns. Rixner (1760-1 S3 S) : Aphorismen ays der Philosophic (Land shut, 1800, 
revised edit., Sulzbscb, 1818), Handbuch der Gesehichle der Phdosophie (Sulzbach, 
1833-33 ; 2d cd., 1820Supplementary Volume, by V ictor Philipp Gumpoech, ib.] 


Lor Oken (l,i0-1851) wrote Die Zcugung (Bamberg and Wurzburg, 1803; in 
tins work the formation of seminal matter is described as taking place by the decom¬ 
position of the organism into infusoria, and propagation is described as the flight of the 
occupant from his falling house), Ucber das Uniccrmm (Jena, 1808), Lchrbuch der 
A aturph tfamplu e (Jena, 1800 ; 3d cd„ Zurich, 18-43; the animal kingdom, says Ok on 
hi tins work is man resolYcd into his constituent elements; what in the lower stages 

^ ™ ma r ,independent antagonisms reappear in the higher as attributes), his, 
enegehptxdisehc Zeilschrift (Jena, 1817 &eq ) 

Keeton Esoubeck (1770-1859): W kyiUm dcr spccuUaUcn ridlosophic T 0 I I 
Niturplidosophic (Glogau and Lcipsic, 1842). 1 ’ ‘ 

, s 3 (1778 - le3 ®> : '&** im BinMang mil der Wdtordnmq (LHpsie, 

r« J’fLei, 7s‘4r (Gicsacn ’ 183S >. Pf^Me dcr Offenm- 

* r ’, 1 ’“P^chc LnsUrUkhkciUlcJire, Oder: teU c&mbaH rich dai 

CLCtye Lebtn? (Lrfurt and Gotha, 1831). 

.. I™'! 806 ! : N " l,trlchrc *» nteaicJdie/ma ErJcenncns ( Aarati, 1S33>, Logik 

\rnfTPv"t Ik »g™ «»«* Kritik alter Erhauitam (Slutt-ard and Tttbincon! 

SS- ttrjXSSf cr 11,1,1 ^ 

(Carieruhe; is^il) C ”* * r *>«”*<***» %‘" 

(Jn^Tiso^ {X l~tS‘ 2y -p* Pks ***Jp in ih ™ 

*i,’ ,Pl 1817; 2d ct ]., 1833), Extern, dcr Moral, 

phi moplue (Stattgrud and Tubingen, 1818), Normalrechl (it., 1813-20) UeUmmxphi 

*Z ‘'° 2 Tdbmgon, 1818 ; 2. TkeU: Atgrticismil, ft, ^823 8 

TM: 1821,, UytUrim a* . .. MM aPdcr 

trceeh :ioi„ C,lti Mow ten In tm( cTUWdgBn, 1830), UraaOritt tier XaUrpluiesophk, 
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(ii., 1S32), Die Jlegd'sdie Rdigionsplulosophic (Tubingen, 1S34),. Grumhiige einer chufsU 
lichen Philosophy (Basel, 1841). 

G. II, Schubert (1780-1860): Ahmiumjen cincr attgc-mcincn Gcschkhte dcs Zebms 
(Leips., 1SGG-1S21) S AnneHen ton der Nachtacite der Naturwisscnschafi (Dresden, 1803; 
4th cd., 1340), Die SymboM dcs Treunites (Bamberg, 1814), D& Urwdt und die Filter no 
(Dresden, 1333 ; 2d od., 1839), Geschkhte dcr Scde (Tubingen, 1830; 4th ed., 1847), 
Die Krunkhcitcn und Stbrungcn dcr mcnschiichcn Bede (Stuttg,, 1845), 

1C. P. Bnrdach (1776-1847): Dcr Mmsoh naefi dm ter&chicdciicn SdtCTi seiner Natur 
(Stuttgfwd, 1830; 2d cd,, entitled; Anthropologic far das gehUdeta Publicum, cd by 
Ernst Burdock, jd, 1817), BUcke in's Lcbcn, comparative Psyclutiogie (Leipsic, 1843-48). 

David. Thcod, Aug, Suabedisscn (1773—1835, influenced as much by Kant, iLoinhold, 
and Jacobi, as by Sckelling); Die BetrwMung dcs Menschen (Cashel and Leipsic, 
1815-18), Zur Efnlcitu.ng in die Philosophic (Marburg, 1827), Griendzugc dcr LcJtre tom 
Mmsdten file , 1829), Grundzuge dcr Rdigimdchre ( ib. , 1831), Qrundzitge dcr 

Mitaphysik (ib ., 1 S3 6). 

Karl Gust. Cams (bom Jan. 3, 1789): G-rundzfi. gc dcr vergldchicndm Amdomk und 
Physiologic (Dresden, 1825), Vorlmtngcn fiber Psychologic (Leipsic, 1831), System dcr 
Physiologic (Leipsic, 1838-40; 2d. ed., 1817-49), Grumhiige der Kranioskopie (Stutt- 
gard, 1841), Psyche, zur Entwiddlengsgeschtchte der Scde (Pforzheim, 1S-4G; 3d ed., 
Stuttgard, I860), Physis, zur Geschichie dcs Idblichmi Lcbcns (Stuttgard, 1851), Symbp- 
lik der menschdichen Gestalt (Leipsic, 1853 ; 2d od,, 1857), Organon dcr Erkenntrdss dcr 
Natur und des Qeistes (Leipsic, 1855), Verglekhcnde Psychology oder Geschichte dcr 
Scele in der JMhcnfolge dcr TMcncdt (Vienna, 1806). Cf. Cams' L denser in n <trun gen 
und Dcnkiciirdigkeilen (Leips., 1805). 

Ilans Christian Oersted (1777-1851) : Dcr Gcisl in der Natur (Copenhagen, 1850-51 ; 
German translation, Leipsic, 1850, etc. [7 'he Soul in Nature, English translation in 
Bohidg i£ Scientific Library. 1 ’—7>.j), JVemBdtrdge zu dan G. i d. jV + (Germ. Lpa, ’51), 
Gcmmtndte Schriften (Germ, trans. G vols., by Kannegiesser, Leipsic, 1851-53). 

K_ w. Fcrd. Solger (1780-1819) : Erma, tier Gespmehe fiber das Sehfmc und die 
Kumt (Berlin, 1315), PhibsopJnsche Gesprdchc (Berlin, 1817), Nachg&mem Schriflcn 
und Brieficcchscl, cd. by Ludwig Tieck and Friedrich von Raumer (Leipsic, 1820), Y&r- 
iesungen fiber Acsthetik-, cl. by K. V. L. I ley sc (Berlin, 1839). 

II. Steffens (1773-18io): Recension ton SchdUng's notwpTiilosophischen Sehriften 
(written in 1800, publ. in Schilling 1 s Journal of Speculatere Physfcs y Vob 1, No. 1, PP- 
1—13, and No. 2, pp. 83-121), Uebcr den Orydatiom- und Desoxydaiioneprocess der Erdc 
(ib., No. 1, pp. 113-100), Bdtrdge zur innern ATaturgeschkhte dcr Erdc (Freiberg, 1801), 
Grundzuge der phUesophdsciien Natarwissenschoft (Berlin, 1806), l eber die Idee der 
UmvcrsUatm (Berlin, 1809), Caricaturen des Ildligsten (Leipsic, 1819 21), Anthropolo¬ 
gic (Breslau, 1823), Von dcr fahehen Thcohgie und dem wahren Gtauben ( Breslau, 
1823), Wie ich wilder Luther an er ward und was mir das Luihcrthum ist- (ib., 1831 ; 
against the union of the Calvhvistlc and Lutheran churches), Pekmischc Philter zur 
Dcfdrderung der speculation Physik (Breslau, 1829, 1835), Nordlen (Breslau,. 1837-38)* 
Christl. RdigiompMosophie (Breslau, 1S39), Was ich erlcbte (Breslau, 384(M5 ; 2d cd., 
1844-40. [Of this work, Steffens^ Autobiography, parts have been translated and pub 
lished by IV. L. Gage, under the title : The Story of rny Career ♦ Boston : Gould and 
Lincoln, 1863.— Tr.]) f JVuchgdimme Echriften, with a Preface by Sehelling (Berlm, 
18-16)* Steffens everted ti great influence especially on Branisa. f . 

j. e. v. Berger (1772-1833); PMtesopM&he DarsteUwn# dcr Harmonic dcs Vdtaas 
(Altoua, 1808), AUganci/ic Grmdzitgc dcr Wmcn&rfwft (1 vola ; 1, of <, o 
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cognitive faculty; 5, On tho philos. comprehension of nature; 3, Anthropology; 4, 
Practical philosophy, Altona, 1817-27), Cf. H. Ratjcn, Jvh. Erich ton Bcrgt rs Lehui 
(Alfcona, 1835). 

Franz Baa dor (subsequently raised to the rank ol the nobility; bom March 27, 17(15, 
at Munich, where he died May 23, IB-il ; hits biography, written by Franz Hoffmann, is 
included in the 15th vol. of the complete edition of hia Works, and also published sepa¬ 
rately, Lcips., 1857), who combined with the study of medicine and mining that of 
philosophy and mathematics, and was especially familiar with Kantte works, as also, at 
a later period, with Fichte's and Sehelling's, and with those of Jacob Boehmo and 
Louis Claude do St, Martin (of his relation to Boehmo, Bamberger treats in the 13th 
vol. of Baader's Complete TFbrJa, and of his relation to St. Martin, Fr. v. Osten-Sackcn 
treats in vol. 13 of the same), exerted on the development of Sclselling's natural phi¬ 
losophy a not inconsiderable, and on that of Schehing's theosophy an essentially deter¬ 
mining influence, while he, on the other hand, was himself furthered in the develop¬ 
ment of his own speculation by the study of Schellmg’g doctrine. Bander's speculation, 
like Schell Log's, is characterised by the absence of rigid demonstration, and by the 
prevalence in it of the fanciful ; pupils of Eaader, such os Hoffmann, have sought to 
remove these defects, in so far as they arise from Bander's aphoristic style, but have not 
been able thereby to idiow that his conceptions themselves arc scientifically necessary. 
Our knowledge is, according to Baadcr, a joint knowledge (conncientia) with the divine 
knowledge, and hence neither comprehensible apart from the latter nor yet to be iden¬ 
tified with it. From the immanent, esoteric, or logical vital process in God, through 
which God issues from his unrcvealed state, must be distinguished the cmanent or 
exoteric or real process, in which God, by overcoming the eternal nature or the princi¬ 
ple of selfhood, becomes tripcrsonal; and, still further, from both processes must be 
distinguished the act of creation, in which God comes together in final union, not with 
himself, but with his image. In consequence of the fall of man, man was placed by 
God m time and space, in order that by accepting solvation in Christ, ho might recover 
immortality and salvation; or, in case of bis non-acceptance of salvation* bo subjected 
to punishment for bis purification, either in thks life or in Hades, or in the pit of hell, 
fcouhi in Hades may still be redeemed, but not souls in bell. Time and matter will 
cease; after the cessation of the “region of time” it remains still possible for the 
creature to pass from the eternal region of hell Into the eternal region of heaven-but 
the reverse is not true. Baader was unfriendly to the papacy, but adhered to Gatholi- 
emm, and censured the founders of Protestantism for having been not reformers, but 
revolutionists. Bander’s " Contributions to Elementary Physiology” (Bcitrdgc zur 
Ehmcrdaiphyriobyk, Hamk, 1707) were drawn upon by Schelling in his works on 
natural philosophy. Schclling’* work on the *‘ World-Soul» Jed to the composition by 
Baader of hiswork on the “ Pythagorean Square in Nature or the four World-Regions” 
(Tubingen, 1?D8), from which, in turn, Schilling borrowed much in his IPirst Sketch of 
a System of Natural Philosophy (1700) and in his Journal of Speculative Phgsica, Soon 
after this, Baadcr, chiefly m oral intercourse vrith Schclling, directed the attention of 
Jho latter to the theoeaphlst: Jacob Boehmo. A collection of articles by Bander are the 
11 Contributions to Dynamical Philosophy” {Bcitrdgc zur difnamixchen PhibsopJdc Eer- 
lin, 1800). In the “ Fermmtd Cognition™ » (1832-25) Bailor combats the philosophies 
prevalent in his time, and recommends the study of Jacob Boehmo* The Lecture^ de¬ 
livered at the University in Munich on Speculative Dogmatics appeared in print, in five 
parte, in 1837-38. The works of Baader published in his lifetime and his posthumous 
remains have been collected together by BmuJei’a mo^ distinguished disdplo, Frans 
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unn (author of Speculative Brztwickd-utty dor citizen. Sclbstcrzcugting Qottes aits 
Bcutder f *- J ” 


rti sohnjicih zma m me.ng ct ragen, Am berg 1 , 1835; Vorhalle zur speculatiecni Pid- 
I ’xopkw Iiua<h:r\ Aschaffenburg, 1830; Oruiuh&ge der SockUiUphitosQphit van Franz 
lktadc)\ Wurzburg, 1837 ; Franz von Baade r aU Bey r under dor Phihsophie tier Zukiuift 
Lcipsic, lSo(>, and other works), with the aid of J. Hambcrger, von Scliadcn, SohJUter, 
Lutterbeck, von Ostcnsaeken, in a complete edition, with Introductions and 
Annotations : “ Franz von Baade's sammUkhc Werkcf 1G yds., Lcipsic, 1851^00 i the 
Introduction, entitled an “Apology for Bander's Natural Philosophy in reply to direct 
aud indirect Attacks of Modem Philosophy and Natural Science,” has also been pub¬ 
lished separately, Leips., 1852, Hoffmann has also published Die Wdtaltcr Lichtxtrah- 
in am Baaders Werkm, Erlangen, 18G8, Cf. J. A r B. Lutterbeek, Fiber dm philoso- 
p/ttrehen Btandpunkt Mayencc, 1854 (cf. also Lutterbeck’s Du neutmt. Lelrhc- 

: /m/L Mnyence, 1852); Hambc-ger, Die Uardinalpunkte der R'achcn Philosophy Stutt- 



pp. U-, —"s ami Vol. 38, 18G1 S pp. 73-102; Franz Hoffmann, Bdeuchtung 
dmAngriffs mf B. in Thih's Schrift; “DA thcokgisirmde EechU- und StmWtfrre” 
Leipsic, ] 8(5 1 ; Ueher r he R '&che und Rcrbar t 'schc Philosophic^ in the Athcne&um (pkilos 
journal edited by Frohaehammer), Yoh 2, No. 1, 1803; Utter die R'schemd Sdwpm- 
hmier'eclie Philosophy ibid ., No. 3, 18(53 ; Franz Hoffmann, Philo*. Schriftcn , Erlangen, 
1 -8; K. 1 h. livelier, Bur hundortgUhrigen Geburtstagsfeicr B. 's: Vermtck tin er Cha- 
rakteristik seiner Thcmophh und Hires VerhaUnmcs su den SysUmen Echd&n rfs und 
Jh y d ^ p<M&a und Se7deiennachei% Erlangen, 18G5 ; Lufcterbcck, Bmder'* Lthn vom 
fl d(-jibau(li t Frankfort, 18GG; Bamberger, Versuck eincr GharaJcteristik dor I'hcoso- 


plde Franz Boeder's in Thed. Studknu. Rritiken, 1SG7, No, 1, pp. 107-123 [translated 
by G. 3. Morris in the American Presbyterian and Theological Review, edited by Dr. II. 
B, Smith ami others, 1SG0,— 7>,] ; Alexander Jung, Li hr Baade As Dog mat ik ak Re¬ 
fer m der Sotiddtsitissensehoftj Erlangen, 18G8, 

K. C'hr. Fr. Krause (1781-1832), who-himself limited the circulation of his philoso¬ 
phical writings among Germans by his strange terminology, which was put forward as 
purely German, but was in fact un-German, sought to improve upon the pantheism of 
the System of Identity by developing a doctrine of Panentheism, or a philosophy founded 
on the notion that all things are in God. He wrote on all the branches of philosophy. 
Ilis works arc the following: Grim diage des Nat UTTech U Oder p/tilosopimcitcr Qrundrks 
des Ideates dee Pcchts (Jena, 1803), Entmtrf dm Systems des Philosophic (1. AMh.: 
oltgemcin e Philosophic und Anltitung Zur JYa turp7tilos&phic t Jena, 1804), System dcr Sit - 
tcnhhre ( Lcipsic, 1810), Das Urbild der Mcmtitheit (Dresden, 1813; 2d cd., Gdtt., 1851), 
Abriss dm Systems der Philosophic {t. Abth* : unalylische Philosophic, Gottingen, 1825), 
Abrtss des Systems der Logik eds philosophisdier Wissenschaft (Gottingen, 1825 ; 2d cd., 
1828), Abriss des Systems dcr Petittsphilosophie (Gottingen, 1828), Varies. Uber das Syst. 
dcr Philos, {zb ., 1828, 2d cd., Prague, 18G8), Vorlesungcn uber die Grundicahrhcitcn der 
Wisscnsdmft (ib ., 1820; 3d cd., 1SG0). His Posthumous Works have been published 
by a number of his pupils (you Leonhardi, Lindcmann, and others). Cf. H. S. Linde- 
maun : Uebcrsfclttliche ThtrsUUuny des Lcbens und der Wksenschaf tikhre Karl Christian 
Friedrich Krause's und dessen StandpujiktcA zur Frtimaurea britdez s ehaf t , Munich, 1830* 
His most distinguished pupils have been Henry Ahrens, philosopher of law and author 
of Coin's de Droit Nitturd (Paris, 1838; frequently reprinted in French and German), 
A durrecht oder Philos, des Pcchis u. Stuates (Gth cd.. Vienna. 1870), Junstisehe Emy- 
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cfaptMc <i&., IfVSS), Mid of CW?s <7< PAfe. (Parij, ISSG-38), ond Gfrurj rid f*A (Ztf 77i/4. 

1S4 0)> a&d Tibergkion, pupil of Ahrens and author of E*mi theoriqvc Ct A. 
toriqfuc sur hr gene ration des con na Usances ftwiiainc? t dans set vappoi'ts acre fa moral- . hi 
VolUiqnc ci fa rSUgion (Paris et Leips., 184-1), Esgnme de philosophic morale, precedes 
(fame introd. din mefaphysiqne (Brussels, 1804), La science de fat me dans Us limit*:* da 
l obsertfftion (*&, 18b2; 2d cd., 1808), Zogiquc, kt science de fa conttamance (Pirns, 1800). 
Krause s pupil, lb Lindemaiui, has published, besides the above-mentioned work oei 
K rause, works on Anthropology {Zurich, 1844, and Erlangen, 1818) and Logie (Solo- 
Ul ^ m > IMQ). Also Altmcycr, Bouchitte, Bn prat, Hermann Freiherr von Leoufctudi, 
Monarch, 11Cdor {Grundzugc da E’aturrcchts Oder der EechtspJulosopMe^ Heidelberg, 
t81d; 2d ed. , 1363), Sehlicpbake {Die Omndfagen- des dttl . Lebem, Wiesbaden, 1855 
Eiulcitmg in das System der Philosophic, Wiesbaden, 1850), X S. Bel Rio, the Spaniard 
(who published in 1800, at Madrid, Krause’s Ideal of Humanity, translated into Spanish 
and accompanied with explanatory notes, and Krause’s Outline of the System of Phi- 
fayoplf), and others belong to the school of Krause* 

Friedrich Julius Stahl (1802-1801: Die Philosophic des Pec'hts i nrtch gcschkhtiklter 
Ansiciit, Heidelberg, 1830-37 ■ 3dcd,, 18544)0; the first volume contains the Genesis 
of the Current Legal Philosophy;’ or, according to the title of the 2d and 3d editions, 
the “History of Legal Philosophy;” the second contains tho “Christian Theory of 
Right and of the State, M or, as it Ls entitled in the second edition, “Doctrine of Right 
and the State on the Basis of the Christian Conception of the World ”), tho theologizing 
legal philosopher, received from Kcw-Sckelliugism not unimportant impulses. To tho 
Hco-SehelJinghm School belongs Willi. lloscnkrantz {author of Die Whsenschaft des 
11 Issens, Munich, l8Gb-G3). 

§ 120. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1S 31), developing 
Uie principle of identity postulated by Sohelling, and subjecting it to 
tlto forms of demonstration according to Fichte’s method of dialectical 
development, created the System of Absolute Idealism* According to 
this system finite things arc not (as in the System of Subjective Ideal- 
Urn) * imply phenomena for us, existing only in our consciousness, but 
m e phenomena jper se by their very nature, i. e, t things having the 
ground of fheir being not in themselves, but in the universal divine 
Idea, Ihe absolute reason is revealed in nature and spirit (mind), 
since it not only underlies both, as their substance, but also, as rational 
Subject, returns through them—by means of a progressive develop¬ 
ment from the lowest to the highest stages—from its state of eel f- 
aKenation to itself. Philosophy is the science of the absolute. Since 
it is thinJcmg eon ski eration of tho self-unfolding of the absolute reason, 
jt has for its necessary form tho dialectical method, which reproduces 
in the consciousness of tho thinking Subject the spontaneous move¬ 
ment of the object (content) of thought. The absolute reason alienates, 
externalises itself, becomes Ihe other of itself, in nature, and returns 
IWi tins its otherness, or self-estrangement, into itself, in Spirit. Its 
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Belf-clevelopmeiit is therefore threefold, namely; (1) in the abstract 
element of thought, (2) in nature, (3) in spirit—following the order r 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis. Philosophy lias, accordingly, three parts : 
(1) Logic, wliic| considers reason in itself as the prim o£ nature and 
spirit, (2) the Philosophy of Nature, (3) the Philosophy of Spirit In 
order to raise the thinking Subject to the stand point of philosophical 
thin lung, the Phenomenology of Spirit, i . e., the doctrine of the stages 
of development of consciousness as forms of the manifestation of spirit, 
can he placed propaedeutically before the system, while retaining, never¬ 
theless, hs place as a branch of a philosophical science within the Sys- 
tern, namely, as a branch of the Philosophy of Spirit- Logic considers 
the self-movement of the Absolute from the most abstract conception, 
the conception of pure being, to the most concrete of those conceptions 
which precede its division into nature and spirit, i. e., to the absolute 
Idea. Its parts are: the doctrines of Being, of Essence, and of Concep¬ 
tion. Lite Doctrine of Being is divided into the sections; quality, 
quantity, measure ; in the first, pure being, nothing, and becoming are 
considered as factors or momentaof being ■ then definite being 
is opposed to pure being, and in being-for-self [independent being] 
is found the reconciling factor, which leads to the transition of qual¬ 
ity into quantity. The momenta of Quantity are; pure quantity, 
quantum, and degree ; the unity of quality and quantity is Meas¬ 
ure. The Doctrine of Essence treats of essence as the ground of 
existence, then of its manifestation, or of phenomena, and finally of 
reality as the unity of essence and phenomenon ; under the conception 
of reality Hegel subsumes substantiality, causality, and reciprocity. 
The Doctrine o£ Conception treats of the subjective conception—which 
Hegel divides into the conception as such, the judgment, and the syl¬ 
logism—of the Objective—under which llcgel comprehends Mechan¬ 
ism, Chemism, and Teleology—and of the Idea, which dialectically 
unfolds itself as life, cognition, and absolute Idea. The Idea emits 
nature from itself by passing over into its other [Anderssezn]. Nature 
strives to recover its lost union with the Idea; this union is recovered 
in spirit, which is the goal and end of nature, Hegel consider the 
stages of natural existence in three sections, entitled Mechanics, 
Physics, and Organics; the latter treats of the organism of the earth, 
of the plant, and of the animal. That which is highest in the life of 
the plant is the process of generation, by which the individual, while 
negatived in its immediate individuality, is elevated into he genus. 
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In the animal nature, there is not only the actual external existence of 
individuals, but this individuality is also self-reflected in itself, a self- 
contained, subjective universality. The separate being of the parts of 
space in material objects is not true of the soul, which is therefore not 
present at any one point alone, but everywhere at millions of points. But 
fho subjectivity of the animal is not subjectivity for self, not pure, uni¬ 
versal subjectivity. It does not think itself; it only feels itself, views 
itself; it is objective to itself only in a distinct, particular state* The 
presence of the Idea with itself [das Meimchsein der Idee ], freedom, 
or the Idea returned from its alterity into itself, is Spirit, The Phi¬ 
losophy of Spirit has three parts : the doctrines of subjective, of objec¬ 
tive, and of absolute spirit. Subjective Spirit is spirit in the form of 
relation to self, or spirit, to which the ideal totality of its Idea, 1 e. } 
of its conception, lias become inwardly real* Objective Spirit is 
spirit in the form of reality, reality being here understood in the sense 
of a world to be brought into being by spirit, and indeed thus brought 
forth, and in which freedom exists in the form of present necessity. 
Absolute Spirit is spirit in the absolute, independent, and eternally 
self-producing unity of its objecti vity and its ideality or its conception, 
or spirit in its absolute truth. The principal stages of subjective spirit 
are natural spirit, or soul, consciousness, and spirit as such; Hegel 
terms the corresponding divisions of his doctrine Anthropology, Phe¬ 
nomenology, and Psychology. Objective Spirit is realized in legal 
right, morality, and ethicality \Sittlichkeit y concrete or social morality], 
which latter unites in itself the two former, and in which the person 
recognizes the spirit of the community, the ethical substance in the 
family, in civil society, and in the State, as Ins own essence* Absolute 
spirit includes art—which expresses the artist’s concrete perception of 
the truly absolute spirit as iho ideal in the concrete shape generated 
by the subjective spirit, the shape of beauty—religion, which is the 
true in the form of mental representation ( Vorstdlung) and philoso¬ 
phy, which is the true in the form of truth. 


Of Ucgei's SiTn treat Kcul Roscnknanz (Oeorrj Fffddtiih nrgcTt JkAtn, Supplement sti ITegels 
ITtfrieu, Berlin, 1844) and 11. Jluym. {Ifcgel und ttlne Zrit^ VorUsuitffen fiber* KulxteAung und Etiijoick- 
luttff, t*?nf JFertft tier ireQ&actieri PhilotopAU, Berlin* 1857), the former with afTocttoiintc ntLochUaciit 

iunl veneration, the latter with fiharp, ac sparing criticism, directed notably ngalzut the antl-jibural dements 
fn Hc^ulV character ruul doctrine (c^rtcblly hi hi* philosophy of law). Cl., per contra, Itascnkraitita Aputofffa 
Jltgets tffym Haym, Berlin, 1858. 

HoKel’-Hi Workn nppeanxl wnm after hi* death In a OOOljiloto edition, entitled O. TK F. IttgtrA Werke t 
rolUtilrutfffc Au#{faSe tiiircA ehmri Veretn Fmtttiten dm VcretnlyHrn, Yel*. I,-XVIII., Berlin, 1S32 Fscq.; 
fS'lglc VulilirLf i lijivo Ikx-ii eIiHM tci* iit-.1. Vol. 1,; Heitor* phtiM. Abhftmlluntfcrt, cil r by Karl L a for. Michelet, 

1 ’I2 r YtjL II,; HnhwmCHuiotfiM <. j<u Qcisic*, etl. hy J >h, fMinJac, 1&12. Yoto. III.-V.: dcr 
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Lagii\ cd. by Leopold von Ilmming, lS33-3Ji Vok VI.-TI II. : Encgelopfidie tier j/h<losbphie cAe >i nTMia- 
xchafuni im Gnnutrtsse (Vol. VI.: Her Encgcl. er&ter Then, tile Logit, edited annotated, and mipplcmcnU-J, 
under Lite Guidance of Hegel's lectures, by Leop. von Henning, 1-B-IO ; Vol. VII., 1st Part: VorteJmngen Rbc' r 
file Hat t; rp A i tosop h ie al s tier Biwycl. tier philun. Wtesenuchtiften zicclter Thai, od. by K. L, Michelet, 1&-13; 
Vol. VII,, SH Part: Her EncycL driUet' TheH, die Philosophic des GtdePu, cd. by Ludw. Boumanc, 
VoS.YlII, : Oeundlinten der Philosophic den RccfUsoder Haturroeht and ,Sb 2 atswtsvtni*cftaft im Orundrieee 
cd. by Eduard Gans, 1SS3. ^‘u-1, IX.; Vorlcwngen fiber die Philosophic cter OetcMCftiiL t$t\. by Ed. Gau^ 
1OT (tx.'coml edition edited by llcgel’s wkj, Earl Hegel). * Vol. X. t rarfs 1-3; Varlcsungcn fiber tile Avtlfielik, 
ed, by II, G. HoLho, IS^Ij-SS. Vote. XI.-XLL : Vortestmgen fiber die Philosophic iter ReUfjlon y ncbxl einer 
£eftr{fl fiber die Hticefi/e fow Ha&cfn Ootlet, ed. by Philipp Marholncko, ISOS (second cd. by Bruno Bauer). 
Vote. XIII.-XV.: Vorle-iiittgcn fiber die GeschtcMc der Philosophy, ed, by Karl Budw. Michelet, 1333-3G, 
Vote. XV I,-XVII.: Vermisc&M Schrijlen, ed. by Friedrich Foster and Ludwig Boiamatiii, 1604-05. Vul* 
XVIII. J Ph It os op A tee ft e Prop/hlt-Uiif.:, ml. by Karl Ro.senfcrn'ni, 1 840. 

Systematic compilations of extracts from Hegel’s writings have been published by Fr.t n tz mid HUicrt 
( ITstfiir* Philosophic in t cDrtiichcn Ausifigcn, Berlin, 10-10), and Thaulow {ZT^fi Aeamtcrungen fiber Erste* 
hung und Untcrrtcht , Kiel, 183-1), the latter nceorupauietl with numerous notes. Eritiacha FylAutcrungoi 
tl v IlccjeTitchen System# (ltGnissbeiTfe IS43) is a wort by Roseakranz. An end similar to that of Rascnkram’d 
work (the critical exposition of meaning) i* served by Lhu jmufiiees of the editors of bis; ll'erto, by 

Erdmann’* anti Michelet's accounts ol the Hegelian system in their Histories of Modern Philosophy, anil by 
many other works. Translations of several of Hegel's works have been published In different languages, 

]nartienlarly its French and Italian, [Tran-Intions in English : Th£ Subjective Logic of IT*-set, translated by 
II. Sloman and tf. Walien, 1833 (a part ol Hegel's Logic); l.eeitiren on the PM&tbpltif of History, by G- W, 
F. Hegel, translated by J, SibrcC T A.M. (in Bohn's Philos, Library), London, I SGI. NlUiaerCuls translations 
from Hegel's works have been published: in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, oh by W. T. Hums, Vote. 

] .-V.., st, I.oni-, ItMJT-lfn I, ns follows: Ilcgels Phenomenology of Spirit, with accompany Lag analjsk, Vok II., 
pp. fU-103, 1(>5-171, 1 (>1-137, : Outlines of HctjrT * /‘henomenoioffif (trailsi. from H.'h PropaedcutH }, 

Vol. It!., pp. 16G-17 j; Outline* of Hce/et's Logic (from the same), Vol. III., pp. 357-’ii>l; lie gits First 
Principle (Exposition mul Translation), Vol- HI,, pp. 3-14—373; Hegefs Science of Rights, j/ojytEv, mid I2cli- 
ffon (from the Pittpaedetd ib), Vol, IV,, pp. loo-l K; Hegel on the Philosophy of Plate (tran.-d, from 

H/s History of Philosophy) Vol. IV., pp. thJo-3G5, 330-3SD; Hegel on the Philos, of Aristotle (from Lite same, 
with Commentary by Tnmsluiur), YoL V., pp. Cl-TS, ISO-IK, 331-314; IfegeT s Philos, of Art — CMtxtlrt/ 
((rails], by Miss S, A, LongwcH), V,, pp. 303-373, Cf. further j Qturn'd't Analysis and Critical Ftsog u}x>n 
the TEsihetics of Hegel, translated by J. A- Merlin g. fowrn. of Spec. Philos.^ pp. 3C-S2, 91-11-1,1G9-170, 
231-234; II., 39-1G, 1^7 -ICj; in., 31-lG, 147-lGft, SS1-2-S7, 317-33G ; Introduction, to If Is Bnojclopirdto oj 
the Philos. Sciences (trimslnted from the German of K, Rosctiknuiz, by T* Davidson), Vol. V., rp- : 

J. Id Cabot, IP get, in the North Am. Review, ISCkJ, April; Analysts of Cabot’s article by Anna C. Brackett, 
in J. of fig, JVttfofc, V* 33-43,—TV.] A very searching criticism of the Hegelian Logie is that by Trende¬ 
lenburg hi. his. Lcgische Unter$nchungen : the same subject, as also the whole doctrine of Hegel, has likewise 
been discussed from various standipoints by Hegelians and Antl-Hegcbans in numerous works, some of whirli 
will bo mentioned below. Cf. also, among other works, Tiieod. WUh. Danael, Uebtr die Aesthetic tier JTt- 
geVqchcn Philosophic, Hamburg, IS 1-i; Ant. II. Springer, Die liege fecA# Oeschicldsanschmiung, TUbingen, 
1&1S; Aloys Schmid (of DUlingen), Entwlekelung&geschieldt dor JlegeTschen Log Ik : Regensburg, 1S5S; Paul 
jmich Etudes .«<>■ la rffrrffd/jNfi dans Platon et dans Hegel, Paris, 1SG0 ; Triedr. lleiff, l cber die Hegel 
DhdeklA, Tubingen, 1SGG; E, von Hartmann, Veher die dlalektischc Methods Berlin, l^bS. A critical 
account of the System is contained in J. II, Stirling’s work: 77^ Secret of Hegel, bang the Hegelian System 
in origin „ principle, form, and matter , 2 vols„ London, 15C5. A, Vom baa tmnslated into French ueI anno- 
tahMl Hegel's Logic, Philosophy of nature, and Philos, of J find (Paris, lS&9 t 1863-1S6G, l£6i), and C.oj 
written several works from the Hegelian etond-point, among others, an Eeml tie philosophic hfffrlietinc, 
Paris, 1SGI. (Cf. Karl Roscnkrftnz, HegeDs Naturphllosophie and die BrnrheUang derselbcn dutch a-, n iial. 
Philos A Vera, Berlin, lyK), Other Italians who have written on Hegelianism arc A. Gainst (Naples, 

G. Pritec (Naples ISOS), and G + AMevo (Milan, 1SC8).-Karl Rosenkrani, Hegel alt deitischer Folio- 
AOlptillosophj Lelpalc, 1S70- [Cf. also tire artiele, entitled Hegel, was he a Pantheist f in the Amv% c/lU ™* 
Review, Vol. SI, pp. 333 seq,; T. C. Sandora, mgeM Philosophy of Right, in Oxford F&tw*> A4- 

£30 ‘ J\ Haim*, Zur Ertnnerttrig an Hegel (a discourse at Unfvprsky of Beilin, June 3, 1S7I ); T. C, Sirnun, / . 
andltrlt. Thought, hr Coni. Rev., 1S7C ; Art, Hegel, in Appleton’s Hew Am. C'gel, by Henry 13- Smith.—Jr, J 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich He^el, hom at Stuttgfird, Angtist 27, 1770 ? vra3 the. son of 
un officer of the ducal government (Secretary of the Exchequer, afterwards ’Pispatdi- 
Councillor”), He studied at the national university at Tubingen ns- a member of UiQ 


charitable foundation* going through tlio pliilcgopMcal course in the year* 1788-00, mid 
tlio theological in [ ilMMio. For the degree of Magi star in Philosophy he wrote essays 
on the Judgment of the Common Understanding concerning Objectivity and Subjec- 
iiYity” and on the ( Study of the History of Philosophy” and defended a dissertation 
written by A, 1. Bock, Professor of Philosophy and Eloquence, 1 1 De limitc qffict&runi 
hu manonim Hepostta atmmrxtm immortaliUite™ a subject which (sis appears from a 
manuscript of Hegel's of the year 1705) gave him afterwards, also, much occasion for 
thought. For the rank of Candidate hi Theology he defended the dissertation of Chan¬ 
cellor Lc Bret, “Be ecdesu# Wirtembergic® renascentis caktmUatibut" (Of Ilegel's 
theological development in this and the nest succeeding period Zeller has written in the 
fourth volume of the Thcol Jakrbucker, Ttib., 1845, p* 305 seq,) The strictly biblical 
supranaturalist Stone was at that time Professor of Dogmatics ; with him worked 
Hatt, who waa of like sentiment with Slorr, and also Sehnurrer and Rosier, the more 
rationalising Professors of Exegesis and Church History, The reading of the works of 
Tvant, Jacobi, and other philosophers, and also of Herder, Lessing, and Schiller, his 
friendship for Ilulderlin, the enthusiastic student of Hellenic antiquity, and the sympa¬ 
thy with which lie, like Schelling and others of his fellow-students, followed the events 
of the French Revolution, seem to have occupied him more than bis prescribed studies, 
ns maybe inferred from the certificate with which he left the University, which praised 
only his talents, not Ms acquirements (not even his philosophical acquirements). He 
continued Lis theological and philosophical studies industriously during liis engagement 
as a family-tutor in Bemc ; at the same time he was engaged in an animated corre¬ 
spondence with Schelling, who was still studying at the Tubingeti foundation. Of special 
importance for the comprehension of the course of his mental development is the IJfe 
f> J Jcsil% written by him in the spring of 170.5, which is preserved in manuscript, and 
from which Posen brans and Ifaym have published extracts. Lessing's distinction be- 
tu con Jesus’ personal conception of religion and the dogmas of the Christian church 
underlies He gel* a work. That it was not so much motives of purely historical reference 
tat ^ €r ^ 10 n £cd and desire of finding his own stand-point at that time justified in the 
' e teachings of Jesus, that made this distinction of worth to him, appears from 
1 m manner in which he practically developed it* Judaism, says Hegel here, represents 
ic moral ism of the Kantian categorical imperative, which Jesus overcomes through 
O'ic, thc synthesis in which the law loses its universality, the individual his particu¬ 
larity, and both lose their opposition, while in the Kantian conception of virtuc this 
opposition remains.” Yet Hegel points out at the same time the pathological element 
involved in mere love and its dangers. Fate consists in confinement to a definite spiri¬ 
tual direction; Jesus, through his principle of love, worked in opposition not to single 
rides of the .Jewish fate, but to this fate itself. The biblical statements respecting the 
unity of the divine and human natures in Christ arc interpreted by Hegel as resting on 
the idea that only rejection, which divides life, distinguishes it into infinite and finite ; 
apart from reflection, or in truth, this separation is unreal. TIegcl speaks very severely 
against this separation, which falsely objectifies the Deity; it advances, he Kays, at an 
equal pace with the corruption and slavery of men, of which it is only the revelation. 

Ih gel explains the victory of the dogmatized chnrchly Christianity, which ruled in the 
ast centuries of antiquity, by reference to the bondage to which the Roman world- 
empire had reduced the previously independent States. To the citizen of the ancient 
States tho republic waa his l( soul," waa hence tho eternal* But tho individual, when 
no longer free, nnd when estranged from the universal interests of the body politic 
looked only upon himself. The right of the citizen gave him only a right to security in 
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Lis possessions, which now filled up his entire world Heath, which tore down the 
whole fabric of his aims, could not but seem frightful to him. Thus man saw himself 
compelled l>y his “unfreedom 11 and misery to save his Absolute in the Deity, and to 
seek and expect happiness in heaven; a religion could not but be welcome which, by 
giving the name of suffering obedience to the ruling spirit of the times, to moral impo¬ 
tence, to disgrace, to the submissive disposition which suffered without repining the 
being trampled under foot, stamped them with the marks of honor and of the highest 
virtue. The radicalism of this youthful opposition to traditional notions is present as a 
repressed but unextirpatod element in Hegel's later, more conservative religious phi¬ 
losophy—an element which by a number of Hegel's pupils (most radically by Bruno 
Bauer) lias been again brought into independent prominence and farther developed. 

After a three years’ slay in Switzerland Jlcgcl returned to Germany, and In January, 
1707, became tutor in a private family in Frarikf or t -on-the -Maine. Here, as to some 
extent had already been the case in Berne, political studies occupied his leisure hours, 
in addition to his studies in theology, which were also not neglected. In the year 17S)8 
Hegel wrote a small work, which has never been printed, on the Internal Political Goto 
ditions of Wurtemberg ( Ueber die neucMcn inneren VerJtDUnUse Wlrtemhergs^ bewilders 
itber die Gehrechm die Magistratsierfa&suii y), as supplementary to which another, on 
the Constitution of the German Empire, was written by him after Feb, S), 1801, hence 
during his residence in Jena, whither he removed in January, 1801. The ideal of his 
youthful age had now (as ho wrote to Schell lug on the 2d of November, 1800) taken on 
the forms of reflection and been changed into a system j Hegel had worked up the sub¬ 
jects of logic and metaphysics, and in part the philosophy of nature also, in manuscript, 
intending to add a third part on ethics. It was at Jena, in 1801, that Hegel’s first work 
was published, on the Difference between Fkhtds and ScJulUnfs Systems of PMto&ophy. 
The system of Fichte, says Hegel here, is subjective Idealism, while that of SchclLing 
is subjeefcive’objective, and hence absolute Idealism. The fundamental thought in 
Scheming 1 s system is that of the absolute identity of the subjective and the objective ; 
in his philosophy of nature and transcendental philosophy the Absolute is construed in 
the two necessary forms of its existence. Hegel confesses his adhesion to the stand¬ 
point of Rebelling. After Hegel's habilitation, for which he wrote the dissertation 
J)e Orbit & Planetarum, he worked together with Soliciting for the propagation of the 
System of Identity, both in his position as an academical instructor and (1802—ISOJ) as 
co-editor of the Critical Journal of Philosophy (mentioned above In the account of 
Schelling's philosophy), to which he made the greater number of contributions. At 
the same time Hegel elaborated the third part of his system, the part relating to ethics, 
or the System of Morality (System, dee SittlkMeit), in manuscript, more immediately 
for use in his lectures ; this part was subsequently enlarged and became Hegel a Phi¬ 
losophy of Spirit Gradually Hegel became more conscious of his divergence from 
Schelling, especially after the latter (in the summer of ISOS) bad left Jena nnd direct 
personal intercourse with Mm was no longer possible, lie indicates sharply and inci¬ 
sively the detail a of his divergence in his “ Phenomenology of Spirit” (Phaenomcnok^ie 
dcs Geixtcs), a comprehensive work, which was completed in the year 180G* Soon [180GJ 
Hegel himself left Jena in consequence of the events of the war, giving up the extra¬ 
ordinary professorship to which he bad been appointed in February, 1803, and editing 
for a time the Bamberger Zeitung i until in November, 1808, he was appointed to the 
directorship of the Aegidimgymnasium at Nuremberg. This post he retained till the 
year 1810. While'at Nuremberg he wrote for gymnasial delivery hia PJdtesophusche 
Propaedeutic^ and also the extensive work—in which Logic and Metaphysics, ptc\ ionsly 
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distinguished 1 >y Hegel liiinself, were united—entitled, “Science of Loglo” (IPisjen- 
sehnft dcr Logik, Nuremberg, l$13-l(i). I„ the autumn of 1818, after the recall of 
1-ries from Heidelberg to Jena, Ilegel became a professor at the former place. While 
here, ho published a Judgment on- the Transactions of the Wurtcmlcrg l>kl in the Tain 
Idle and laid (a defence of the reforms sought by the government), in the Jlciddberger 
Jahroiteher, andtho “ Encyclopaedia of tho Philosophical Sciences in Outline" (Encgdo- 
ptUlw dcr phrfosophuschcn Wissenschaften ita Grundrissc, Hoidclberg, 1817; 2d, greatly 
enlarged od., 182?; 3d eth, 1830 ; reprinted, with additions from Hegel's lectures in 
the complete edition of Hegel’s Works, Berlin, lfrKMI, and published again sepa¬ 
rately and without additions under the editorship of Itoscnkranz, Berlin, 181.1 • also, 
with notes by Itosenkranz, Berlin, 1870). Ou the 23d of October, 1813, Hegel opened 
Ins lectures at Berlin j these lectures extended over all the parts of his philosophical 
system, and were most influential in leading to the foundation of his school. During 
tho Berlin period Hegel published only his work on tho philosophy of law (Qmndtinien 
<hr Philosophic <ks Beehts, Oder Naturreehiuitd SlaatsmsstnscJtafl tin Qrundrissc, Berlin, 
1821). and wrote for the newly-founded literary organ of Hegelianism, the Jtihrbucher 
fur inssemchnfMchc Kritik, Through the thank-worthy editorship of his pupils, tho 
lectures on the Philosophy of History, Art, and Religion, as also those on the History 
of Philosophy, after being more or less revised, were published, after tho death of 
Hegel by cholera on the 14th of November, 1831. 

The philosophy of Hegel is a critical transformation and development of Scliel- 
hng’a System of Identity. Ilegel approves in the philosophy of Sehclling this, that it 
concerns itself with a content, with true, absolute knowledge, and that for It the truo 
is the coueieto, the unity of the subjective and objective, in opposition to tho Kantian 
doctrine of tho incognoscibility of tbings-ia-themselvcs, and to Fichte’s subjective ideal¬ 
ism. But Hegel finds in Sehclling a twofold defect: (1) the principle of his system 
the absolute identity of the subjective and the objective, is not proved as somethin- 
necessary, but is only postulated (the absolute is as if “ shot from a pistol ”) ■ and (2) 
the advance from the principle of the system to particular propositions is not established 
as sment.fically necessary, so that instead of an exhibition of the successive steps in tho 
self-unfolding °f tlle “ b f lutc w « lnf -rely an arbitrary and fantastic operating with 
the two conceptions of the ideal and the real (like a painter having otdy tho two colors 

thH tta f cc ^> to for »“* >»d landscapes); it is important, adds Hegel’ 

that the absolute be apprehended not simply as the substance underlying all that is 
ndmdnal but also as the Subject which is self-positing and which restore: itself, f I0m 
the state ot alterity < otherness") into which it fails, to renewed identity with itself 
Hegel aims therefore, on his part, (1) to elevate consciousness to the stand-point of 
bsolute Jmowledgc, and (3) systematically to develop tho entire contents of this knowl- 

, f ., y ‘T™’* 2? n d “ lIcct,ca l '“'‘thod. The first is done in the Phenomenology of 

Ajn.nl, and (more briefly, only the last stages of philosophical knowledge being cZid- 
cred) m the lutrodnctwn to the Encydopmdia, and the second in the whole system of 
Logic, Philosophy of Nature, and Philosophy of Spirit 

In tho Phenomeiuilogg of Spirit lfegcl sets forth the forms of development of human 
consciousness as it advances from the stage of direct, unreflecting, unquestioning e“ 
lamty, through tho different forms of reflection and self-alienation, up to absolute 
cognition. In this phenomenological presentation of the subject Hegel interweaves 

spirit “mie ^ tUc h “ toric!i o1 Ration the individual and of the universal 
' ■, 11 ° t ^^consciousness, self-consciousness, reason, ethical spirit, 

religion, absolute knowledge. Tho object of absolute knowledge is the movement of 
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eptrii iiself. Absolute, comprehending knowledge presupposes the existence of all the 
earlier stages through which Spirit passes in the course of its development; it is there 
fore comprehended history; in it all earlier forms are preserved; u from the chalice 
of this realm of spirits infinity pours foaming forth upon its view 11 (says Hegel at the 
end of the Phenomenology in allusion to Schiller’s 4t Theosophy of Julius"). 

In the Introdu£t%o?i to the Encyclopedia Hegel establishes the stand-point of abso¬ 
lute knowledge by a critique of those attitudes of philosophical thought with reference 
to objectivity which have been exemplified in modem philosophy, in particular those oi 
Dogmatism and Empiricism, of Criticism and of the theory of Immediate Knowledge. 
Absolute knowledge recognizes thought and being as identical, or (as Ilegel expresses 

himself in the preface to his PJt&wphy &f Rightt the rational as real and the real as 
rational. 

The System of Philosophy is divided into three principal parts: Logic, which is the 
science of the Idea in and for itself; the philosophy of Nature, or the science of the 
idea in its state of self-alienation (alterity); and the philosophy of Spirit, or the science 
of the Idea returning from this state into itself* The method is the dialectical, which 
considers the p a s sing over of each conception into its Opposite, and the reconciliation 
of the opposition, thus developed, in a higher unity, It involves the activity of the 
understanding, which merely distinguishes differences, and of the negative or skeptical 
reason, which simply cancels these differences. 

Logie is the Science of the pure Idea, that is, of the Idea in the abstract element of 
thought; it is the science of God or the Logos, in so far as God is viewed simply as the 
Pnus of nature and mind (as he is, so to speak, before creation)* It falls into three 
ports: 1, the doctrine of being, or of immediate thought* the conception per sc; 3, 
the doctrine of essence, or of thought as reflected and mediated, the independent 
being and the appearing of the conception ; and 3, the doctrine of the conception and 
the idea, or of thought returned into itself and present in developed form with itself, 
the conception in and for itself.* In the larger work on Logic Ilegel terms this latter 
part Subjective Logic, and the first two parts together Objective Logie. 

The point of departure for the dialectical development in the Logic (and hence in 
the whole philosophical system) of Hegel is pure Being, as the conception which is 
most abstract, absolutely devoid of content, mid therefore identical with Nothing. To 
Nothing, Being stands iu the double relation of identity and difference, although the 
difference cannot be expressed or specified*! The identity (Ln the midst of diversity) 
of Being and Nothing, gives rise to a new and higher conception, which is the higher 
unity of both, viz., the conception of Becoming. The species of Becoming arc origi¬ 
nation and decay; its result is determinate being being winch is identical 


* ITegol incorrectly reckons this Inst doctrine ns the (.hind part oi his fundamental science or “Logie,’" 
{since it belongs rather, ns its definition Ettfiicientljr shows, to the science of spirit; but some things winch. 
Ilcgcl includes in logic would find their appropriates place in natural philosophy. The Hegelian development 
of this List part is everywhere obscured by its wavering between the character of ft doctrine of forms, which 
pertain only to the thfnlring mind, ns such, or to nature, os such, and that of a doctrine of forms bclcnpinfr 
to nil natural and spiritual reality. 

■f- But in t entity this difference tin he pjieoifird as follows: the concept ion c£ being Is obtained by 
abstracting all difference in the objects o£ true conceptions, and retaining only what is identical iu 
them ; while iu forming the conception of nothing, the former process is caiTicd one step farther, find abstrac¬ 
tion is also made of the identical itself. In like manner nil the following' Stops of the Hegelian dialectic may 
be refuted by sharp distinctions, firmly hold fast, and the immanent onward motion or development of jmro 
thought may be shown to be illnsory ; but it may audioo to refer on this point to Trviulclonbunj and ethers, 
CV. also my Spa'. of Logic, §§ 31. 7(^£0, £2, [Trap,-]. Lond„ JSTi,] 
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«ThJ™i 0 "; W bcin .t, witl1 a "--—A. which is immediate or which «, or, in still 
reS4cd£ air?! " Iktcrm;ilate bci “S. « “ this its determination 

all Ctrl ! ' - ’ 18 “ sum ° s Dctor,ni “ tc <* £iln rly Something. The basis of 

I, ', fe " 0n ! S ne « atl011 (“* Hegd cites with approval Spinoza’s principle : omnh 
t (ktmn t^ tto ^ ™ its character ns being dctcrmmation-dctermma- 

° n !g > “ * ata “ ob °n fcom the negation contained in, but distinguished from it 

“ a ^ y '}7 ces:,tlou is 110 l0Q S er tl>° abstract nothing, but alterity, the bein- 

othLr. The being of quality, as snoh, in opposition to its relation to some Other, is its 

„J?, ff “ Something becomes Othgr-thing, beeanae otherness is a 

' “Something, and this other which it becomes, as a new something becomes 

ti,,r i ,cr; but tMa progress Hi inftniiumis arrested by the contradiction that 

th. iloite is at once something, and the other corresponding to this something; and the 
contradiction is removed by the consideration, that the something in passiu" over into 
i s ether only comes together with itself, or becomes the other of that other; this rehv 
* “ sonmihing to itself m passing over into its other aud in its other is the true 

ent bS b m"l aS of n£ « fttSon . « heing-for-solf (mdepend- 

, ? ■ h hemg-for-self the qualification of ideality is introduced. The truth 

1 ot, " I* 8 H,CaUty - ThiS is the fundamental prince of 

philosophy, and every true philosophy is therefore Idealism. Ideality, as the true 

W i th0 i'^T 1 antas<,nism bctw “ n the ** tte infinite 
« i which, placed beside the finite, is itself only one of two Unites. 

i 0t b *^ f0r se3f are thc °" c . many, and relation (in the form of 
attraction and repulsion). Quality, owing to the lack of difference between the many 

“■r 7* 7° * <W-tc, Quantity. In the category ol qnanUty Ihetet 
turn a, d‘7 d 7 rmmat f be mg,and being-for-self, is repeated as pure quantity, quan- 
determh T T m T' Uldc ’ OT The externality of quantum to ij L L 

COU5tltUtC3 ita quality. Quantum thus posited as a 
relation te -If nlt * u ‘ The itself la its externality is 

ti. ns note rv 0r ’ T 11 ' iS hCn Unitcd ' vith m'hlterencc as te all determina- 

this sense the quantitative is Measure. Measure is qualitative quantum, 

IU *' JiS U " ity Bdn S m immediate (unmediatod 
lorrn BUDlatcd, and thereby Essence is posited 

Essence is sublated being, or being mediated with itself reflected into itself i,v 
negation, lo essence belong the qualifications of pure reflection especially identity 
difference, and ground (or reason). The logical principles of identity«d difference i• ■ 
ono-sidcd abstractions, through which an independent character isgivln to mete mZ^ 

d ff™™ art ^ r Ml truth is the idTCoTZXC 

- iLQ t an involved 111 the conception of ground^ reason. Essence in the txojind of 
«t>to»cenn existence the form of directness or immediacy [non-mediation] is restored, 

that t^ wteeh w St0rat,0n ot bein ^’ !n K0 ns !t results from the “sublation - ,d 
ToMtv or L r K i W “ pr<!1 ' i0UM,y fh* tbc 1 ogico-ilialeetical development] mediated 

f, tb ° qnaMcationa * «f~u„d and existence ft one lit 
jcLt, constitutes the Th.ng. A «thing-in-itself," according to Hegel is an abstraction 

‘7 ‘i "77- * the atinff mto itself—in distinction from’ inte 

Other, by virtue of which it has attributes-and conceived a, 

these attributes.* The existence of things involves the contmdielnZwefnSiat 

•*“ —-«—^ - «v«- ....I- m u ; crsi 
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cncc in sell and reflection into other, or between matter and form ; in this coniradic 
tion existence is Manifestation or Phenomenon. Essence must manifest Itself. Im¬ 
mediate being, as distinguished from essence, Is appearance; developed appearing 13 
manifestation, or the phenomenon. The essence is therefore not behind or transcen¬ 
dent to tho phenomenon, but, on the contrary, because it Is the essence which exists, 
existence is phenomenal. The phenomenon is the truth of being, and is a determina¬ 
tion of richer content than being, in so far as it contains united In itself the momenta 
of reflection into self and into other, whereas being or immediacy is the unrelated and 
defective. But the deficiency of the phenomenal is that It is so broken in itself, having 
its support not in itself, which deficiency is remedied in tho next higher category, that 
of Reality. It was Kant’s merit, says Hegel, that he apprehended that to which tho 
common consciousness ascribes being and independence as purely phenomenal; but he 
incorrectly conceived tho phenomenal In the purely subjective sense, and distinguished 
from it t[ the abstract essence/ 1 * under the name of the thing-mdteclf ; Fichte, in hia 
subjective idealism, erroneously confined men within an Impenetrable circle of purely 
subjective representations; it is, rather, the proper nature of the Immediately objective 
world to be only phenomenal and not fixedly and independently existing. The unity 
of essence and existence, or of inner and outer, when it has become Immediate, is 
reality ; to it belong the relations of substantiality, causality, and reciprocity. Reci¬ 
procity is infinite negative relation to self. But this reciprocal motion, which remains 
thus with Itself, or essence which has returned to being, the latter considered in the 
sense of simple immediacy, is the Conception. 

The Conception is the unity of being and essence, the truth of substance, the Free, 
ns independent \fursichseiende\ , substantial power. The subjective conception develops 
Itself (1) as the conception as such, which includes in itself the momenta of universality, 
particularity, and singularity; (2) as the judgment in which (<5) the conception is posited 
as particular, and (&) is separated into its momenta^ and (c) the singular is exhibited as 
related to the universal; and, finally, (3) as the syllogism, which is the unity of con¬ 
ception and judgment, being conception as the simple Identity into which the formal 
differences of the judgment have returned, and judgment, In so far as it is also posited 
in reality, i. e. f in the difference of its determinations [the Terms of the Syllogism]. 
The syllogism, is the rational and all that is rational is syllogistic; it is the orbit in which 
tho dialectical development of the ideal momenta of the Real revolves. The realization 
of the conception in the syllogism as totality rc-entered into itself, is the Objective. Tho 
objective conception passes through the women ta: Mechanism, Ckcmism, and Teleology 
(which must each be here understood not in the special sense peculiar to their use in 
natural science, but in the general metaphysical sense). Iu the realisation of the End 
or Aim, the conception declares itself as the intrinsic stch sckiulc] essence of the 
Objective. The unity of the conception, and of its reality, the intrinsic unity of tine 
subjective and objective, posited as independent (as being for self), is the Idea The 
mommla of the Idea are life, cognition, and the absolute Idea ; the absolute Idea is 
the pure form of the conception,perceiving Its content aa itself, the self-knowing truth, 
the absolute and all truth, the self-thinking Idea as thinking or logical Idea. Tho 
absolute freedom of the Idea Is that it not merely passes over into life, and not merely, 

from its reflection in our coneckmsne.is (more particularly, apart from the Immediate, auie-eriileal conscious¬ 
ness, ns determined or fyuidtNl by w:n sj?-]kj rce p tion and dogmatic thought), Cf. in my System f>f Loffte^ | I0p 
the observations cm the difference between the antitheses: Thing-in-iLdclt and Appearance (phea^tucDen), 
and Essence ami the Manifestation ol Essence. 

* Hut this, as above adiuwn, \vll_- not Kant** meaning. 
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or «C «, tot detection and self-e^rnnliaation CS?** 

=SS- £Msaa:"-= 

Of spirit, the absolute in fa th ° rcfl< f 

* “ ri ' s *» it* abstract bcing-out-of-self L J'J L ^ ° WOU ? h 

*. ~^^ fc t£SsS',S ,l i , rr" *—• - u » p^™- 

« B.WA-W, P h,«al, L SlSjSi SE2E 

Into a body, the members of wTnnh ™ ti r t 6™ ut ^ tt lc ^ea is disciplined 

•»«**- *w; S^SJKTiS ;£“«£> “r - 

unity, have in tho nKf^iossi t> ■ 1 n-li, be longing to an, individual 

«-*. ^s®sfcsrr*irrsi l “£“' ■*»■• * *■%. 

tiistiirj-, “ V“ y -p». ■» «* - 

It ctical development is the later, but which ia tho ideal privs ofTh ' i ' ' *’■ tllC ,' lia ‘ 
spiritual life chronologically later. ' 1 f tL °' VOr ’ 18 oul > r 111 

T*"!?? tt ° **«* ° f ** Spirit j, the 

. anftjective spirit, m ita immediate Mending win, ,il_,_ . 

at its relation to tho bodv U ihn ? * +1 " , uetenmnateEass, or the soul 

s=s s «■ 

which it flkds M iu own wi ent „ ^ “self determined, but posits that 

of reason. To this comprehension”^ ^Tmves by tho wav'T'^ '■ ^ ** 

is determined by will The nnifw ^ - ir 10 Ua? m which character 

i«® freedom. The cssolc h «™gy of -If-dotermi.,. 

follow only ends of universal, ration^KO^ 1 is - t,la6 «■“ Will 

The to *» f ?““ » which free will ia objectified, 

tion of freedom, and ^opposed ZvZ Tf^l “ =*** ia an actual- 

abstract right, in which free will Tn ' ! Eai ^* as finch, nr formal and 

-d penal 3* %££,! S“d^.h'P^y, treaty 
to liis freedom ■ the treats iu +>,« f | ~ L >ein ^ [Dasetn] which the person gives 
ia right • t "° **' m “ Will; penal right 

lion of ite negation 1 1; ^ ; , ?“ Deat “ «“ restoration of right as nega- 
Will relleetcd into itself, the will in tte s'Tdet Z StaffC ’ ,llora!i ty. or the 

third stage is the ethical stage in which Iln^l Ti'' '™ °f conseIencrj ! while the 
the othieal substance, via ^ t h th‘ famH t himst ' ,£ “ a ««> with 

State ia the actuality rf iJ^SS id^’the ”"**• "f th ° Ste *' ^ho 
ethical spirit developed into or^iniacd oetualitv. ' CuDaCi0 ' 13 othieal substance, or 
world; the divine will, „ prc9cnt ^ «aSJj i^lfiatetL" ?Tt ^ 
ergam ration tf u world. In the constitutional Anarchy,To ^“oS £ 


modem world, the forma which in tho ancient world belonged to Various wholes, vis. * 
autocracy* aristocracy* democracy, arc degraded to momenta ; the monarch is One; in 
his person the personality of the State is actual; he is the chief in all cases of formal 
decision* In the administration of his government Some, and in legislation, as far as 
the different classes participate in it, the Many arc joined with him. The Institution 
of classes is necessary, in order that the moment of formal freedom may obtain its 
right; and the jury is necessary, in order that the right of subjective self-consciousness 
may be satisfied. The principal weight* however, is laid by Hegel, not on the subjec¬ 
tive self-determination of the individual, but on the reasoned structure of the State, on 
the architectonic of its rationality. Ilia political philosophy seeks to demonstrate the 
rationality of the actual State, and is accompanied with a sharp criticism of those who, 
relying on a reflection and a sentiment founded on a subjective conviction of superior 
knowledge, take pleasure in proposing empty ideals. The history of the world, which 
llegel conceives substantially as identical with political history, is viewed by him as the 
history of the development of the consciousness of freedom. It is the discipline which 
overcomes the un tractable ness of the natural will, and leads through substantial free¬ 
dom to subjective freedom. The Orient knew and knows only that One is free, the Greek 
and Roman world that Some are free* the German world that All are free. The history 
of the world begins in the East, but it is in the West that the light of self-consciousness 
rises. In the substantial shapes assumed by the Oriental empires all rational qualifica¬ 
tions are present* bat so that the subjects remain only accidents. Oriental history 
represents the childhood of humanity. The Grecian mind corresponds to the period 
of youth. Here is first developed the empire of subjective freedom, but only under the 
cover of substantial freedom. This union of social morality and subjective will is the 
empire of freedom under the form of beauty* for here the Idea is united with a plastic 
shape* just as in a work of fine art the sensuous bears the impress and is the expression 
of the spiritual. This is the time of the most beautiful, but quickly passing bloom, 
In the natural unity of the individual with the universal end lies the natural, substan¬ 
tial ethicallty, to which Socrates opposed morality, which latter depends on the reflec¬ 
tive self-determination of the Subject; it was necessary that substantial ethicality 
should become involved in a struggle with subjective freedom, in order that it might 
form itself into free ethicality. Tbo Roman Empire represents the age of manhood in 
history. It is the empire of abstract universality. Individuals arc sacrificed to the 
universal end of the State; but they receive as a compensation the universality of 
themselves* L e. * personality, by the development of private right. The like fate falls 
upon the nations. The pain of the loss of national independence drives the spirit back 
into its innermost depths ; it forsakes the world from which its gods have been banished* 
and begins the life of Inferiority. The absolute will and the will of the individual 
become one. In the German world prevails the consciousness of reconciliation. At 
first the spirit is still satisfied in its inferiority, and the secular is left to be cared for by 
those who arc barbarous and arbitrary; but at last the Principle Itself shapes itself to 
concrete reality, in which the Subject is united with the substance of the spirit. The 
realisation of the conception of freedom in the goal of the world's history. Its develop¬ 
ment is the true theodicy. 

Absolute Spirit, or religion in its more comprehensive sense, as the unity of subjec¬ 
tive and objective spirit, is realized in the objective form of intuition or of immediate 
sensuous knowledge, as art, in the subjective form of feeling and imagination* as reli¬ 
gion in the narrower souse* and, finally, in the subjective-objective form of pure thought* 
as philosophy. The beautiful Is the absolute in sensuous existence, the actuality cf 
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tbo Idea in the form of limited manifestation. Symbolic, elassioiil, and romantic art; 
are dutmgnisUed by the Trying relation in which they present idea ami material Jn 
symbolic art above which, notably, the Orientals could not rise, the form is unable 
i Ij to penetrate and permeate the material. In classical beauty', and pre-eminently 

Ch^r^' T t°V° ntent 58 ^charged into sensuous existence. 

Clascal art dissolves itself negatively in the satire, the artistic product of the lloman 

norld, internally rout and decaying, and positively in the romantic art of the Christian 

d“nri 1 f ?T UtlD “ fou,ttkd 0,1 the predominance of the spiritual element, on 
1 of feeling and spirit, on the infinitude of subjectivity. It is art going out of and 
^mg above itself, yet returning the form of art. The system of the arts (architecture - 
, rauMO ’ p ““ t “ I *i and poetry) is analogous to that of the forms of art Poe¬ 

try as the highest of the arts, takes the totality of all forms up into itself. Itelfoion 
isthe form which absolute truth assumes for the representative consciousness, or’for 
rUrng, representation, mid the reflecting understanding, and hence for all men. The 

lllSt< ’ riCftl devel0pmcnt aro: Tbc natnrnl religions of the 

' ' lch £° d 19 oono ® 1 ™ 1 as a natural substance; 2. The religions in which 
itv d “ Subject, in particular, the Jewish religion, or the religion of sublim- 

’ ®“ ’ V l he rcb S , on of beauty; and the Roman, or the religion of utility 

a ap a,ion, The absolute religion, which recognises God at ouce in bis self- 
^cnatieu m fimtudemnd in his unity with the finite or his life in the reconciled com 
m unity or church. The divine Idea unfolds itself in three forms : These are (1) Being 
rn llj m and with itself, the form of universality, God in Ilia eternal idea in and for 

Br? f , ° f thC * atller; < 2 > tLo for ™ of manifestation, of particularization, 

Bern -for-Uthcr m physical nature and in the finite spirit, the eternal idea of God in 
the element of consciousness and mental representation, the moment of difference the 
kingdom of the Sou; and (3) the form of return out of manifestation into self, the pro¬ 
cess of reeoncdiatron, the Idea in the sphere of the religious community or the kL- 

, ° f thC Sp ” t Tbo tme scnse °t tkc Proofs of God’s existence is that in them the 
mmauspu-it rises to God, and that they are intended to express this movement for 

centfon of Pol T TT -*f teleolo S icnI proofs from the being to the eon- 

■ hi , t ; . ho conversely, from conception to being. Philosophy is 

the thinking of absolute truth, the self .thinking Id ca , self-know lug truth, self-comurc- 
kendmg reason Philosophical knowledge is the conception of art and religion known 

COrapr ^ ntl!: f m th0 *W hfc Tb “ systematic development of philosophy and 
its historical development take place nr essentially the same maimer, namely, by a p ro - 

gress from the most abstract to over richer and more concrete ignitions of tatt 
The philosophies of the Elcaties, of Heraclitus, and of the Atomists correspond with 
pure being, becoming, and being-for-sclf or independent being ; the pkilosophv of Plato 
cori r.^mndg v.-. h the Categories of essence, Aristotle's with the conception, the philosophy 

Of , T ,bOU " ht 03 totabt y or the concrete Idea, and the philosophy 

jf modern times with the Idea us spirit or the Self-knowing Idea, The Cartesian philo- 

“ P y °“ U f’ 1L ' 9 tbc Bt “*d-point o£ consciousness, the Kautian and Fichtoan philosophies 
occupy that of self-consciousness, and the newest philosophy (Schilling's and Hcmjl’s) 
occupies the stand-point of reason, or of subjectivity as identical with substance in the 
form of intellectual intuition with Schelling, and in that of pure thought or absolute 
knowledge with Hegel. The principles of all previous systems arc contained as tub. 
hitcd m&mentu m the absolute philosopher. * 

• m»l was mill in T* I., {-I, <.r tl,„ In,II, in MtunUl and Ih. ™,j„c , l„ , ta ,,,,. 

tw-wko-whrtui^iuns much tku srtltanj, J llW *rl^r“ , tto l!to 
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§ 130, Friedrich Ernst Daniel ScMeiermacker (3,768-1831), a con¬ 
temporary of Fichte, Schilling, and Hegel, the first and last of whom 
he survived, and incited especially by the study of Kant, Spinoza, and 
Ilato, modified the Kantian philosophy, attempting to do equal justice 
to the realistic and the idealistic elements contained in it. Space and 
time arc viewed by Sehleiemiacher as forms of the existence of things 
themselves and not merely of our apprehension of tilings. In like 
manner Schlciermacher concedes to the Categories validity for things 
themselves. The act of apprehension, lie teaches, depends on the ac¬ 
tion of the senses, through which the being of things is taken up into 
our consciousness. The doctrine that the affection of the senses is a 
condition of knowledge, which doctrine Kant had mconsequently as¬ 
sumed, and Pi elite, for the sake of logical consistency, had in vain 
sought to disprove, is in logical agreement with the whole of SoMeier- 
maclicr’s doctrine, since with liim space, time, and causality are not 
merely forms of a phenomenal world existing solely in the conscious- 
ness of the percipient Subject, but are also forms of the objective, 
real world which confronts liiin and conditions his knowledge. In 
thought, which elaborates the content of external and internal expe¬ 
rience, or in the i: intellectual function ?? which supplements the “ or¬ 
ganic function,” Sclileiermacher detects, with Kant, the element of 
spontaneity, which is combined in man with receptivity, or tl priori 
element of knowledge which co-operates with the empirical factor. 
Through this theory of cognition Schleiennacher avoids the d priori 
narrowness of the Hegelian dialectic. The plurality of co-existing ob 
jeets and of successive processes in nature and mind constitute a unity 
which is not invented by the mind, but has true reality, and includes 
object and subject* As being a real unity, the world of manifold ex¬ 
istence constitutes an articulate whole* The totality of all existing 
tilings is the world ; the unity of the universe is the Deity. Whatever 
affirmations arc made with reference to the Deity must be either nega¬ 
tive or figurative and anthropomorphicc. A reciprocity of influences 
exerted and received unites all the parts of the universe. Every part, 
therefore, is both active and passive* With human activity is cen¬ 
tury Ot philosophy, can be extended in essentially tlio frame sense to his whole system. Decidedly ns Hegel 
it’QjccU in principle every form of dualism, yet, in Ihe method of Ida system which elevates dialectical con- 
t fraction, in opposition tocimpiridsm to an independent power and separates lt pure thought" from its empiri¬ 
cal basin;, he really sets np a tlualisfn, which Is not removed by Ihe supplementary reference made to espe- 
rienee, The mmo justice lias not been done by llegel to tile i-oailstie jdde of the Kantian ]ihlJosophy as ta 
the idealistic aide. Hence the t-rentcr prominence, and, in many cases, the one-sided exaggeration, given to 
the former side in poet j'hUmscijtliy. 
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ncctcd the feeling of freedom, and with possibility that of dependence, 
Witli reference to the Infinite, as the unity of the universe, man 1ms a 
feeling of absolute dependence* In this feeling religion has its root. 
Religious ideas and dogmas are forms of the manifestation of the rdi- 
glons feeling, and as such are specifically distinguished from scientific 
speculation, which strives to reproduce in subjective consciousness the 
world of objective reality. lie who seeks to transform dogmas into 
philosopliemcs, or to philosophize in theology, mistakes the limits both 
°f philosophy and theology; only a formal use can be made of phi¬ 
losophy in theology. Philosophy should not he made the servant of 
theology, nor theology of philosophy; each is free within its own limits* 
Schleiermacher’s attention was directed not only to dialectic—which 
includes with him speculative theology—and philosophical ethics, but 
also to Christian dogmatics and Christian ethics. In the place of Kant's 
too narrow conception of duty, by which the specific and variable is 
sacrificed to the universal, Schleiermaeher substituted the doctrine that 
each one’s duty varies according to his individuality* Schleiermacher’s 
ethics includes the doctrines of goods, of virtue, and of duties. In the 
highest good, which lie defines as the supreme unity of the real and 
the ideal, Schleiermaeher finds the ethical end of man, in duty the law 
of advancement towards this end, and in virtue the moving force, 
Schleiermaeher s ethics is predominantly doctrine of goods. The man¬ 
ner in which Schleiermaeher more expressly defines and formulates, 
on the one hand the opposition, and on the other, the union of the real 
and the ideal, most resembles ScheHing’s manner, in his philosophy of 
identity. In point ol ideal content, systematic division, and terminolo¬ 
gy, Sehleiermacheris system was not developed by him into a thorough¬ 
ly finished and all-including whole, and is, therefore, far inferior in 
formal perfection to IIcgeFs, and also to Herbart’s system; but it Is 
free from many defects of narrowness which are inseparably involved 
in these systems, and in its still largely unfinished form is more 
capable than any other post-Kantian philosophy of a pure develop¬ 
ment, by which the various defects of other systems may be remedied. 

SohJrfcrmwtbcT’ft Work* have been published in throe Series: 1. Works on Theology; 2. Sermona; 3, 
FbUocephical anil MlwxUiutcoun Writing* Berlin. 18SWIL The ihLnl *srle* contains the following volumes l 
T, GrufUlitnten cincr KrUlk dip biMherisen Siuenlehte ; Monologe ; vertrmtia Urlcfa Tiber F. Seblegef* 
Ludnds; OeitisnXen fiber lfnleer*tt&t*n (m MWtchert Slnnc, etc. II. FMloe. u. verm. Schrlften. III. 
J.'&lcn (Ifat AW,, 4er IT- Amdemie derWbs*< vorge (ragat, am ScAVa hemttschr. NachL brag, von L . fonot, 

IV. 1. GceA. der rMlos -, brag, von IT. llMcr, IV, 2, Diatelil\ ting, von L. Jonae. y. EtUmurf fines 
-Vy., !etn$ der StUentckre 1 brag, von A. ScAto&tetr, VL FitgeAologle, hrng. von George. VJ I, Ae»tAeUl\ hrwg. 
rtU c. iMtomateKh. VIII, Die Lett re com Slant, Arsg, von Chr. A. nramifo. lx;, ErtUIt ungtleAre, 
f “' f- r an C. Flats, A brier couuHlation of pithy extracts trom Selilelerumchcr’j work*. VC H adapted l-r ml 
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uitzoductfon to the latter,, ore the Ideen y Jicjlerionen ttnd BciracMungcn (Pis T Verken^ ckL by L, 

v- Lancizolle, Rvrkiu,. 1351. Of SchWennacbor's life and personal relations his copious con-trspondcnee fur- 
Hi-lies the most trustworthy information. The letters which passed between him and J. Cbr, Ga-'s have been 
published by the tatters son,, W. Gx:-^ with a biographical preface, ItarL, 135’1 All of Schle iermacher's cor¬ 
respondence, which has been preserved and is of general interest, has been edited and published by Ludwig 
Jonas, and, after his death, by With. Ditihey,, under the titter A us ScAlc£grmach$r , $ Leben, in Brtyen. Vol. 
I-: From Sehi.’s childhood till his appointment at Halle, La October, 180-1 Berlin, lS53 t 2d cd., i860; Vol. II.: 
Till hi i death, which occurred Feb. Id 1834, Berlin, 1S5& 3d cd., 1060; Vol III. : Schl,’s correspomlciico 
with friends til] his removal to Hollo, chiefly with Fricnlr. and ± pg. With. SchlegeL, Berlin, 1361; VoL IV. : 
Echlds letters to Brinckuiann, corre^ondencc with his friends from 1004 to 1S3! T Memoir^ fiber 403 

An&tthulirje," Reviews, Berlin, 1368. A short autobiography of Sehl., extending lo April, 170-f, Ik given in YoL 
J-, pp. 3-16. A comprchensivo biographical work on Schl, (by Will), Dilthcy) has followed. Of those who 
have treated of ScHVs philosophical and theological doctrines, we may uienticjxj in particular: Cbr, j»i, 
Branfcs tfeber Schhte Oiauh emlehre, Burl in, 1824; C. Rosenkrans, Kntik (ter ScAleter mac/ter'scAen Gla\l 
hemkhre, Konlgsbetg, 1836; Horten stein, l)e ettiice* a Schl. propotUa fitndamento, Helps., 1S37; cf. also 
occasional passages in live JEtNtf Dav. Fricdr. Strains*, teldeterm. und Daub in Hirer Bedsutung fur die 
Ihc&loylc answer ZeU y In the BaWscAc Ja/trb. fiir (teutechc IFfcs#* u. IiTunst, 1830, repr. in ChdrakteriatOkan 
it ml ICriUkto^ Helps., 1S3U; Sehnlicr, Vorl fiber Schl., Halle, i^4; Wclsscnbom, Vortesungen fiber Setter 
Dtalekcik umt Dogmata, Le(p4, 1847-40; F Vorliinder, ScfaeierTnacher^Siibrnlef^e, Marlmig, 1£&1; Sfgwurt, 
Uel/er die Bedeutuny tier Erkenniixatekre und tier psycholoQl&cheft Vorausaeizimyen ScAletermacher 3 * fTir 
die GrundbtgrUTe seiner Glttubenslehre, in the Jahrb.flir dcutsche Tfacolurjic, tsl. by Llebner, Denier, Ehrcib 
f.. uchtcr, randeeer. Palmer, and WcissSoker, Voh II., 1867, pp. S07-327 and S28-SG4 (with which ef. Darners 
rejoinder, Oltf., p. 400); C, A, Aubcrlca, ScftWermachcr, tin Charakterblid, Basel, 1S5G; E. Zetlcr, Zum 12. 
rt.hrattr y in the Breuss. Jahrb,* in., 1850, pp. lTtMfH, reprinted in Zeller's Vorfr. u. Ahh„ pp. 173-201; Karl 
fk'liwarz, S*:hteiermachei\ seine Pcrsdnticftkeit it fid seine Thwtoait, Gotha, 1861; Bobertug, Seht. ala Philo¬ 
sophy in the Trot, Birchent, t 1361, No. 47; Sigwart, Sehk fn seinen Eeziehungen zu <iem AilieJiaum der 
bt-Uten SehUyel (Propr, of the Bern, at Blaubcurcn), Tubingen, 1801; SclilottanoniL, Bret Gey tier (Sehenkel, 
Stahl, Lind I v titiipps) tfe? ScktetermarferzchtTi Tieliffiombeffriff's, in the Beuteehe Zeite-ckr+flir ckrtetl. H r f.ss. 
u. ehristi, £e$en, it, S. TV., 1001, Oct; WUh. Dilthcy, SckldspoHitocAe Qetinnttnff und WtrlsamkeU^ in the 
Preu&s. Jahrb ., X. t 1862; Gall. Dilthcy, ne principals etMea ScMlennachert (Diss. fnatig.), Bcrl., 1801; 
Bad. Barmanu, Schl.'n Ajifilnga im SeltrifUtelltm, Bonn, 1864; the same, Schlcicrnwclter, selti Leben i aid 
WirMn, ElbcrFeht, ISOS; W. Bcyschlag, Schl, ate politi&e&er CfwraXtcr, Berlin, 1360; Rich. v + Kiitlitz, 
Prhtetertnatiher $ Btkitmga&ang^ cin hioffraphisc&er Versueh, Loipsic, 1BG7; Villi. Dilthcy, Acten Schltier- 
machcrV, Vol. I., 1S07-TO; Daniel Srhenkel, Frtedr. Seklelermacker^ etn Ac item- vnd CkarakuriM^ zur 
Erinnerttng an den 21. Xor., 1763, ElbcrTeld, 1308; A. Baur, G&leiermcwher's c&rtstttc&ii LebeusanstAanttn- 
ffCTL, EcSihl, ISOS; Fran^ Hirseh, ScAt. in Ostpreusten, in the Altpretm, Monai&fdtr*, IV +1 No. 8, 1307; 
Emil Schhrer, ScAL's liettvtonshegrffl awl die p/iilos. Vvf&tmitirungen detwlben (InaQg. Divert>, Leipslc; 
1308; P, Scbmicit, Spinoza vnd Schtetennacher., die Geschtekte- ihrer System* und ibr ffefftntelitfe* Vem 
hdttniss, BerKn, 1003. On the ccorLKtoti of the ecntciinint eelebrataan on the 21.-4: of November, iMiS^ nib 
dresses and works o:i Sehleieriaacher we™ published by M+ Bnarngurten, li, Benfey, Biodcrmann,. G, Drey* 
durff, L. Dnncker, Fncfeey, L. George, Hogenbach, Ileaikc, Knhnla, lapsing (in nalgcnfcld“s ZcitecAf. fftr 
wisa. Th&>logte\ F. Nltisch, A- Pctervcn, Hcna. Renter, A. Riige, H. G. Sack, E. O. Schelienberg, D, Schen- 
kel, L. SchLiltzr, SEgwurl (in the Jafirh. fiir dcvtseAe TAenhwlt), H- Spi5rri, Thomas, Thomsen,. Treblm, Til, 
Woltcrsdorf, and othcia. Of. also works and opuBtsulcs by Carl Bock (RCntlingcn, 13G9), F. Zncliler (Brctlati, 
1303). Th. Eisenlohr (Die /dee der VvltescAute tuicA ScAleterm ., Stnttgard^ 1S38, 3806), Wilh. Bender (Sehld* 
pfiiioa. &oUestefire, Dlracrt, WorraH, JSCS), Ernst Bratnseliek and T* Unlsmauii (in the Philos. Monas-xJirift, 
11., 1 and 2), Karl Stcdenaen (Dte u}t$tien*ch. Bettentung Schteiermeioher's, in Gelzcr s ITonaiaMaUftir inner* 
ZcWjcjtcfK, Vol, aa, Nov., 1303), r. Lea (Schi:aphilos, Orundantehmtung notch dam meiaphys. Theil seiner 
“ nuitehm-;' Dissert,, Jena, 186S), Th, Hos&neh {Schh, sein Lcben tmd TFlr*^ Berlin 1863), A. Twcstea 
(Zttr Erlnnarung an Schl. [a tad. Vcrtr*a]> Berlin, I860), C. Michelet (Per Standpunht SchLX m th# 
(JalanXCy VIII., % 1300). [Axis, on 5. in Christ* Exam* vol, 53, and WtetEU. Rev. VOL 30,—2>.J 

Fricdncli Emst Daniel ScMcicrmaclier, son of a Reformed clergymasi^ was boro at 
Preslau, Nov, 31,17GB. He was brought up as a member of the community of Moravian 
brethren, and their form of faith acquired the most profound influence over his spiritual 
tendencies ; an influence which continued indestructibly to assert its power, c\on “when 
(from bis nineteenth year), impelled by the need of independent examination, he 
had renounced his outward connection with, the Moravians, and was no longer able to 
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api ^ovotho definite Subafamce of their faith. Prom the spring of 17&) until autumn 

" ; ho Vraa . C ;J nc ? T ted U1 tho P <*<to 30 S i Vm at Niesky; thence ho was received into 
H o summary of the United Brethren at Barby, which he quitted in May, 1787. AfteT 

i' *' * l ( b i L ! L " WK ‘ cal cour!io a * Halle, he occupied (Out., 1700, to 31 ay, 1703) n , )0 . 
S.tem as teacher in the family of Count Dohna-Schlobitten. Eicon afterwards he en- 
tcred the - Seminar fur ffeteftrtd Schukn” at Berlin, which was under CtedikcN ,ii rw . 
Ifin'o / 1,S110 1730 he waa distant preacher at Landsberg on the Worth,- J 7 % 

3S35fSS th0at BcrIi,i > 1803 - IS&1 ***** /Si 

lbO^-lbOb 1 rofessor Btfrmdmmv* of Theology and Philosophy at Halle on tho 

; ® - ® cmff "* 'onsequMiee of the events of the war, to give up this h,t 

SK 'I 0 r" P1 t “ ^ Uterary ^ “* co-operate,lin hie mcasurelS 
rwe anflothmpatnoino men in bracing tho public mind for the work of a future 

.t th r-i 1 r „ h ° Fat,,crllm<l froul for ei 6 H domination. From 180!) he preached 

* "^ "It “ 0n tbc *>«*&* Berlin UnivSy he 

1 in it an appointment as Professor Ordinarius of Theology, which: position he 

" “ hl ; dcatb °“ tbc 12 th of February, 1684. In addition to his courses tf 
heolopcal lectures he delivered philosophical lectures on various branches of philoso- 
phy Ho became early familiar with the Kantian philosophy, being especially occupied 

■ ' riti ^ 1" “T" “ tbC decenni ™ 178B-17S6. Subsequently he directed 

cnliq^l attention to the speculations of Fichte anti Schelling. He fmjfc became an 

“iTST'E dQe ^ ce /P robabI y * «•<* iX! 179.1) through Jacobi’s esposi- 
. “ Afterw “ ds he interested himself in tho systems of Plato and 

enrher phdosophent 11 is attention had previously, but with far less interest been 
lire, ted to Aristotle, Scbleiermacher developed his own ideas at first chiefly in the 

comriructh^ LUt aftetmurd * I ,rocccdcd ,nor<! «ad more independently and 

T? - ,«• ■*,*->-*- SfSSC 

±i,. m the more rigidly legal and doctrinal union which waa in 

o orrmitli Schleicher's warning, addressed to Minister Ton WZeTnot 

te permit his name to be associated in history with the conniption of the trim i ’ , J 

— 'I™ tfrcctual “> turning him from the course finally chosen by him but was 

i', 1 " ™ m -. * «"***““* * this conflict, and y owing ;;L to 
, political activity, previously as well as subseqnei^Iy to this period Scldeicr 

wIZh r ed " eo “ tan * tbc disfa ™ r of the government as rC, ^ ^ 

Srncc" oTborZ° rt - t T “ “ biH , last *»» that, through th i mutual 
tJnivcrftif r riUl< Hy relations were in ft measure restored. As preacher 

fialiitfirx ' 1 y l^tfT author ’ Sohleiennaehcr^B activity was extremely varied and 
i i T ^" v 1 ? ,c ^ Ecology^ philosophy, and ancient learning his labors wpm 

r >a , y stimulating, intellectually awakening* and intiicating new paths “Sc bf " 
machcr ’ 1 (say* Zeller in his VMr. tt Aik^U^l c, 1qT2 179 and 200 s £ *1 

only the greatest theologian that the Protestant Church has had since the period of the 
M forrnalion ; not only a churchman, whose grand ideas of the union of the Protestant 
^nfessu>n«, of a more l.bcrai conatitution of the Church, of the rights of science and 
im »idm ihty m religion, will force their way in spite of all re^tanec, and have even 
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*7 ,,eg r * *"“? foUh <&* f «™ «» deop eclipse which they have wttonsd . not 
!', V''"! preacher, a highly-endowed and deep-working religious teacher, forming 
th h “ rt by tllc ™dcrEtfintlmgaiid the understanding by the heart : but Sehleierra ocher 
was also a plnlosopher, who, without having any finished formal system, yet scattered 
t be most f i u.tf id seeds; an investigator of antiquity, whoso worts introduced a new cm 
m the knowledge of Greek philosophy ; a man, finally, who co-operated honestly in the 
hoi - of Prussia a and Germany’s political regeneration; who, in personal intercourse 
exerted a stunnlatmg, educating, and instructing influence on countless minds and 
who awakened in many an altogether new intellectual life. Schleiermachcr was the 
first one to investigate with comparative thoroughness the peculiar nature of religion 
and thereby to do an incalculable service also in the way of practically determinin'- its 
relations to other fields of thought; he is one of the most distinguished nmon-"the 
men who for more than a century hove been laboring to sift what is of universal human 
import from the mass of positive tradition, to transform what the past has given «•= in 

accordance with the spirit of our times, one of the foremost among the protagonists of 
modern Humanism.” 


Among SeMedermacher’s writings flic following deserve especial mention: Utter 
< >e liihgion, Ledm an die GebildeUn unier ikreti Ycrdchtcrn, Berlin, 1799- 2d cd 
180il; 3d Cd., 1821; frequently reprinted since Schl.’s death, MmwUncn efne 
Neujahragabc, 1800, etc. Vcrtraute Brief6 uber F. Bdtegtf* Lucindc Cpnbl. anony- 
mously), 1800, Predigtcn^ 1st Collection, 1801; 2d Coll., 1808; 3d Coll. H 1814- 
4tk Coll., 1820; F&ttpredigtm, 1S2G and ’33; Zur Bcnhfdcr dor Augsb. Con, 
fcssion, 1831 ; further collections of sermons appeared, after SchJeiermachers 
death, in iiia Complete Works. Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigtn Siltmldirc, 
Berlin, 1803. Platon's 1 \ r cr?;e, ubersetzt und mit Einlmtungcn und An?ncrkungm 
wsdtm, L, 1 and 3; II., 1-3; III., 1, Berlin, 1801-23, eto. Pie WeUmachtsfeier, 
1S0G, etc. Dev chrulUclie Glavhe iwch dm Grundsdfeen dor ezangdmhten Iurc7u , Ber- 
lin, 1831-22; 2d revised edition, 1830-31; frequently reprinted since Schl’s death. 
Of liis posthumous works the following (in addition to the Gesch, dor Philos, cited 
above, Yol. I., p. 10) are those of most philosophical importance : Mitwurf ei/ies 
Systems dor Siltcnlchre, 7mg. -eon 8c7twtizcr, 1885, and Grundrm dee philos. Ethik mit 
cinlcit aider Vorrede hrsg. ton A. Twcsten, 1841 (with which cl Die ehristUcJie Situ, 
nac7i dm Gnm&s&tzen der evangdisehen Kirch e im Zusammenjiang dargcstdlt, hrsg, ton 
Jonas, 1843). Dmlektik Itrsg, ton Jonas, 1839. AesthetHc, long, ton C. Lommatzsch, 
1M2. DU LiJire tom Stunt, hrsg. ton Chr. A. Brandis, 1845. Erzidiungdehre, hrsg. 
ton G. Plats, 1849, Psychologic, hrsg. ton George, 1SG4. (The Lectures on the Life of 
Jesus, published in 18(54 wader the editorship of Kutenik, produced at the time 
of their delivery a not inconsiderable impression among the large number of those who 
heard them. In particular, they may be said to have been partly a direct anticipation, 
of David Fricdr* Strauss’s critique of the evangelical accounts of the life of Jesus, which 
appeared soon after Schloiermackeris death, and partly to have led indirectly to it; 
the latter, namely, in so far as the partial critique of Schleiermachcr would necessarily 
provoke a uniform extension of the same critique to points, with reference to which 
SchleicTTKiacher had held hack, especially when taken up by a consequent thinker, who 
had learned from the Hegelian philosophy not to connect his religious interest with any 
person, hut with the Idea itself, which, as Strauss—on the authority of the Hegelian 
principles and indeed after the precedent of Kant in his Critique of the Pure Iteason, 
2d ed., p. 597, imd in his Religion -totthin the Limits of the Mere Memon —affirmed, did 
not like to pour out all its riches into any one individual. In on historical point of view 
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these lectures have now scarcely any value, but their importance is great for those who 
would understand the theology of Schleiermacher and the course of German theology 
in its more recent development.) 

Equally animated by deep religious fooling and filled with an earnest scientific spirit, 
Schlcicrmacker seeks visibly in all his works to contribute towards the accomplishment 
of the work which ho indicates as the goal of the Reformation and as the special want 
of the present time: u to establish an eternal compact between vital Christian faith 
on the one hand* and scientific inquiry, left free to labor independently for itself, on the 
other, so that the former may not hinder the hitter, nor the latter exclude the former.' 7 

In the“ Discourses on Religion 11 (Jtcdm uber die BcUgion ; 1st Discourse: Justifi¬ 
cation, 2d: On the Essence of Religion, 3d: On Religions Culture, 4th : On the Social 
Principle in Religion, or on Church and Priesthood, 3th : On Religions) Schleiermneher 
seeks to show what is the nature and what the justification of religion. As Kant in 
his critique of the reason opposes that philosophic dogmatism which pretends to prove 
theoretically the reality of the objects of the Ideas of the reason, while he recognizes 
and on forces the moral truth of those ideas ns objects of faith, so Schleiermneher 
denies the scientific truth of the teachings of theological dogmatism, but admits that 
religion is founded in man on a special and noblo faculty, namely, on religious feeling, 
which is the direction of the spirit toward the infinite and eternal; and he finds the 
true import of theological notions and doctrines in this, that through them the reli¬ 
gious feeling comes to expression ; but when that whose office is simply to indicate our 
feelings and represent them in words is taken for objective science, or for science and 
religion at once, there follows inevitably a decline into mysticism and mythology. 
Kant needed, in order on the basis of the moral consciousness to vindicate, by means 
of his Postulates, the reality of the objects of the £l Ideas of the reason, ,T a critique of 
the theoretical reason, to show that there was space left for the objects of these 
tl Ideas" beyond the sphere of all that is finite and therefore only phenomenal, 
Bchlciermacher, on the contrary, since he seeks not to prove the reality of the objects 
of our religious notions, hut only the legitimacy of the subjective spiritual states which 
are expressed by means of these notions, needs no open space for the infinite outside 
the finite, is able to leave to the finite its objective reality, “which is reflected in our 
consciousness,” inviolate, and finds, like Spinoza (from whom, however, he differs 
essentially by his recognition of tho worth and significance of individuality), in the 
midst of the finite and perishable itself the infinite and eternal. In opposition to the 
idealistic speculation of Kant and Fichte, Schleiermneher demands a realism which 
shall not indeed be confined to the consideration of the finite in its isolation, but shall 
consider each thing in its union with the whole and with the eternal (or, in Spinoza’s 
phraseology: ftub specie atUrni) \ to feel one’s self one with this Eternal, says Schleicr- 
maehcr, is religion. “ If man does not become one with the eternal in the immediate 
unity of his intuition and feeling, he remains eternally separated from it in the derived 
unity of consciousness. But wkafc, then, will become of the highest utterance of the 
speculation of our days, what shall be the end of this finished, rounded Idealism, if it 
does not again sink back into this original unity, so that tho humility of religion 
may cause this proud speculation to suspect that there may be another realism than 
that to which it bo boldly and with perfect justice asserts its own superiority ? Tt 
will annihilate the universe while {seemingly Becking to construct it, and will degrade 
it to the signification of a mere allegory, to an empty shadow of the narrowness and 
limitation of its vacant consciousness. Offer reverentially with me a luck to tho 
manes of the holy, rejected Spinoza! Ho was filled with the lofty world-spirit ; 
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t.!ie mfimtQ was his loginning and his cud; the univetso his Only and eternal love Tn 
holy innocence and deep humility ho saw himself in the mirror o£ the eternal world 
and saw how he too was its most lovely mirror ; full of religion was he and full of holy 
spint, and hence he Stands there alone and unrivalled, master in his art, but exalted 
above the profane guild, without disciples and without civil right.’ 1 

Science, says Sehleicrmachcr, is the existence of things inhuman reason ■ art and 
cultured skill arc the existence of human reason in things, to which it rives 'measure 
chape, and order; religion, the necessary and indispensable third to these two is the 
immediate consciousness of the unity of reason and nature, of the universal bein^ 0 f 
all that is finite in the infinite and through the infinite, and of all that is temporal in 
the eternal and through the eternal. Piety, devotion, as the direction of the spirit to 
the eternal, is that state of spiritual excitation to which all tho utterances and deeds 
of divinely-inspired men point; it does not produce, it accompanies knowledge and 
momi action; but with it immorality and the conceit of knowledge cannot co exist 
Whatever advances genuine art and science is a means of religious culture. True 
science is completed perception, true praxis is self-produced culture and art, and true 
religion is sense and taste for the infinite. To seek to possess either of tho former 
without, the latter, or to imagine that one does thus possess either, is a sacrilegious 
error. The universe is the scene of uninterrupted activity, and reveals itself to us in 
every moment ; and when, through the impressions which it thus produces directly 
upon and Indirectly w ithin us, we take up into our lives every separate aud finite object, 
regarded not by itself alone, but as a part of the whole, as a representation of the 
infinite, and when wc find herein the motive for our action, t7iis is religion 

The communion of those who have already inwardly ripened into the devout spirit 
Is the communion of the true church. Particular churches furnish the bond of union 
between pious of tins class, and those who are still seeking after piety. The difference 
between the priests and l^ity can only be a relative one. He is called to be a priest, 
whoever he may he, who has so peculiarly and completely developed in himself Lis 
faculty of feeling, as to acquire a facility in any kind of expression. 

The Idea of religion includes the complex of all the relations of man to the Deity; but 
the various religions are the definite shapes in which the one universal religion must 
express itself, and in which alone ft true individual development of the religious nature 
is possible; the so-called natural or rational religion is a mere abstraction. The diff 
ferent religions arc religion as, stripped of its infinity and often in impoverished fonn, r 
os it were an incarnate God, it has appeared among men, which Appearance is a work, 
extending in infinitum , of that spirit which is revealed in all human history. The man¬ 
ner iu which man lias the Deity present to him in his feeling decides respecting the worth 
of his religion. The three principal religious stadia, in this regard, are (1) the stadium at 
which the world appears as a chaotic unity, and the Deity is represented to the mind 
either in tho form of personality, as a fetish, or impersonally, ces blind fate ; (3) the sta¬ 
dium at which the definite plurality of heterogenous elements and forces is most promi¬ 
nent in man’s conception of the world, and tho notion of God is either polytheistic, as 
among the Hellenes, or takes the form of a recognition of necessity in nature, as with 
Lucretius ; (3) the stadium at which being is conceived and represented as totality, as 
unity in plurality, or as system, and the notion of God is cither monotheistic or pan¬ 
theistic. In Judaism the properly religious element, or the consciousness which every¬ 
where gleama through, of mail's position in the universe and of his relation to the 
eternal, takes the form of the conception of direct retribution, of a reaction of the infi¬ 
nite against the finite, the latter being viewed as having its source in the arbitrary or 
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accidents. Tho Deity is conceived only as rewarding, punishing, correcting whatever 
la individual in the individual. The original conception of Christianity, on the contrary, 
is that of tho universal tending and striving of all finite things towards the unity of the 
whole; and it represents God 1 ^ action in response to this striving as an action of recon¬ 
ciliation exerted at various times and places through agencies at once finite and infinite, 
human and divine. The sense of ruin and redemption, of enmity and reconciliation* 
is fundamentally characteristic of Christian feeling. Christianity, detecting in all that 
is actual the clement of uuholincss, proclaims as its goal infinite holiness. Christianity 
first put forth the requirement that piety should be a permanent state in man and not 
confined to particular times ami relations. The founder of Christianity docs not re¬ 
quire that our adoption of his idea be consequent upon our attachment to his person, 
but rather the reverse ; the greater sin is tho sin against tho spirit. The peculiarity 
and substance of the religion of Christ is that it makes the idea of redemption and 
reconciliation the centre of religion. But Christ himself is the centre of all reconcilia¬ 
tion, The time will come when the Father will be all in all, but this time lies out of 
all time. 

In the Mmdteffuea (1. Contemplation; 2* Examination; 8. The World * 4. Pro¬ 
spect ; 5. Youth and Old Age) Scbleicrmaehcr defines it as the highest moral work of 
man, that each one represent in himself in a peculiar manner humanity, Kant’s re¬ 
quirement in the name of reason, of a uniformity of action, the Categorical Imperative, 
is viewed by him as marking indeed a creditable advance from the low emptiness of 
sensuous animal life to a higher plane, but as constituting, nevertheless, a lower stand¬ 
point in comparison with that which insists on a higher individuality in culture and 
morality. The Ego, the me, certain of itself, asserts in its most interior, personal ac¬ 
tion its free, spiritual self-determination, independently of any accidental combination 
of circumstances and even of tho power of time, of youth, mid of old age. 

The Cmjidcniu.il Letters on Friedrich Sdihgd'a u Lucinde” (which are better than 
the work commented on) are a plea for tho undivided unity of the sensuous and spirit¬ 
ual elements in love, and oppose that desecration of the divine in it, which follows from 
the unintelligent separation of it into its elements, into spirit and Jlcsk. 

In classifying the sciences Schloicrmacher considers whether they are founded on 
an empirical or a speculative view' of nature and mind, and divides them accordingly 
into Natural History' and Physics, History mid Ethics, Philosophy in its idea has ref¬ 
erence to the highest unity of physical and ethical knowledge, or to the complete inter - 
penetration of the contemplative (speculative) and experimental. 

Sckloierinacher*a Dtfslictic is founded on the idea of knowledge as the agreement of 
thought with being, which must show itself at the same time as agreement of thinkers: 
with each other. Tho “Transcendental Part” of the Dialectic considers the idea of 
knowledge independently, and, so to speak, in repose, while the li Technical or Formal 
Fart” considers tho same idea in movement or the development of knowledge. With 
Kant, SqlileicrTnacker distinguishes between tho matter and the form of knowledge, and 
teaches, that the former ie given through sensuous perception or by the u Organic Func¬ 
tion," while the latter has its origin in tho “ Intellectual Function," or in thought, 
which is the faculty of unity and distinction. The forms of our knowledge correspond 
with the forma of being. Space nad time are the forms of the existence of things, and 
not simply forms of our apprehension of things. Tho forma of knowledge are the con¬ 
cept and the judgment. The concept corresponds to the independent being of things, or 
to tho 14 substantial forms” termed force and phenomenon (the higher concept to 
“ force," tho lower to “ phenomenon ”}, run! the judgment to things in their co exist- 
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cnee, in their reciprocity, or as active and passive, The forms of the development of 
knowledge are induction and deduction. The process ot deduction, ot the derivation 
of a conclusion from principles, is never rightly employed except upon results of the 
inductive process, which advances from phenomena to the cognition of principles. 
Schleiermachcr expressly (and with perfect logical justice) disputes the theory on which 
the Hegelian dialectic rests, that pure thought, separated from all other thought, can 
make a beginning of its own, can originate as a primitive, independent, and particular 
form of thought. 

In the idea of God the absolute unity of the Ideal and the real is thought, to the 
exclusion of all contrasts, while in the conception of the world the relative unity of the 
ideal and the real Is conceived under the form of contrast. God is,, therefore, neither 
to be conceived as identical with nor as separated from the world. (Since the Ego is 
the identity of the Subject in the difference of its ?mmcn(a, God’s relation to the world 
may be compared to the relation of the unity of the Ego to the totality of its temporal 
acts.) Keligion is based on the feeling of absolute dependence, in which, with man's 
own being, the infinite being of God is at once impUccL Th rough the religious feeling 
the original ground of existence is posited in us, just as in perception external things 
arc posited in us. I he being of the Ideas of the reason and the being of conscience in 
us arc the being of God in us + Religion and philosophy arc equally legitimate funo 
tions oi the human spirit; the former is its highest subjective, and the latter its high¬ 
est objective function. Philosophy is not subordinate to religion. Such (scholastic) 
subordination would only be justified if all attempts to think God were inspired only by 
feeling. But the speculative activity of man's reason as directed toward the transcend¬ 
ent ground of existence, has in itself worth and significance, especially as a means to 
the removal of anthropomorphize elements from the idea of God, Qu the other 
hand ? however, religion is not itself a mere stepping-stone to philosophy. For feeling 
is something permanent with us; it is in us the original unity or indifference of think’ 
ing and willing, and this unity cannot be replaced by thought.* 


* Schlcieniiacber's conception of the relation between religion and philosophy U free from the defect of 
conception, According to which IVelmg, like 11 representation," is merely a mental stadium preparatory 
to ttie; conception. Peeling stands to cognitive activity in general, as also to willing and praxis* not In lisa 
relation of a function of lower or higher order, but in that of another and equally legitimato direction of 
Psychical activity* The relation of order pubsists only with in each one of the three principal directkmn; or 
faculties, hcncc am an" the sensuous mul spiritual feelings, among sensuous anO rational desire- a, and between 
perception, representation, and conception. Eut religion is not merely devotion, f, e., pot merely relation of 
man to Deity through the medium of feeling: it is relation of man in all his psychical functions to Deity. 

I fence the theoretical and ethical oloEnonts are ns re;.-en.ti al to religion as is the emotional. In so far, now, OS 
religion huso theoretical ship, Hegel's position, considered with reference to the relation between dogma ami 
phllosophcnic, religious representation and scientific knowledge, is indeed correct, and Pchleierm ocher's co¬ 
ordination of faculties as equally legitimate is=! untenable. In nil si) ha res of life, freding, which objectifies, 
jtaelt in representation*, must bo founded on real external or internal events or procures; the feeling of joy 
x] triumph, for example, which 1ms given itself poetic expression in the JVrjarof rEschylim, is founded on the 
fact of the victory actually secured, and the Christ Ian lecling, on which Christian poems, are based, on facts 
of outward or inward life. Now it is the work of science to ascertain and exhibit these real processes arid 
event*, so that n true image of them shall enter Into oar coascioitsook;; science must, for example, reprodneo 
the real motives and actual progrosa af the Persian War with objective fidelity in the whole and ill detail, and 
III net io like manner apprehend and represent with historical fidelity what took place in the consciousness of 
Jesus oa well what was Involved in his relations to the world around him, and also what mono general 
historical ngeueles co-operated En the origin and extension of Christianity. With patriotic or religious feeling 
and with patriotic or religious poetry, as such, this scientific activity is GO-orilciiatC in i»int of legitimacy, and 
in so far as ah influence is exerted ju. either direction, there is involved not a relation on. either part of subor¬ 
dination anil of ipctc servitude, but ratlin oiw «if free tunl mutual furtherance and benefit. Scientific fcnowl- 
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Tho subject ol Ethics is the action of the reason as resulting in a union or an agree¬ 
ment of reason and nature. Tho doctrine of goods, the doctrine of virtue, and the 
doctrine of duties are forms of ethics, each of which contains the whole under a pecu¬ 
liar point of view* A good is any agreement (“ unity sr ) of definite sides of reason and 
nature. Mechanism and ehcmbm, vegetation, animnlizafion, and humanization, express 
in ascending order tho successive degrees of the union of reason and nature* The end 
of ethical praxis is the highest good, <7., tho sum of all unions of nature and reason. 
The force from which all moral actions flow is virtue; tho various virtues are the ways 
In which reason as a force dwells in human nature. Progress towards the end of all 
morality (the highest good) is the substance of duty, i. &, of ethical praxis with refer¬ 
ence to the moral law or of the sum of individual actions concurring for the production 
of the highest good. The various duties form together a system of modes of action ; 
this system results from the whole complex of the virtues of the individual, which in 
their active development are all directed toward the one undivided ethical end of man. 
The conception of the permissible belongs rather to law than to morals ; for whatever be¬ 
longs to the sphere of morals must in every particular ease he completely determined 
through its relation as well to the ethical end of man as to his moral power and to 
the moral law* The conception of the permissible has no legitimate application in 
ethics except in a negative sense, as indicating that the description of on action is not 
yet sufficiently complete (is not yet sufficiently individualized) for Its character to be 
scientifically estimated. But in this sense the conception does not contain an ethical 
qualification or mark, but only implies that such a mark is yet to he discovered. 

The action of the reason Is either organizing and formative, or symbolizing and indi¬ 
cative. Every interpenetration or 4i unity' H of reason and nature, which implies a coming 
action of reason on nature is organic, while every such unity, which implies a past 
action of reason on nature, is symbolic. The distinction between the organic and the 
symbolic crossed by the distinction between the universally like or identical, and the 
individually peculiar or differentiating character of ethical action. 

lienee arbe four provinces of ethical action, namely, those of intercourse or traffic, 
of property, of thought* and of feeling- The first Is the province of organization with 
identity or of the development of common usage. The second is the province of organ- 

edgo serves tho artist ma n inranR Tor his cads,, and In like manner many of the products of art arc serviceable 
to tile representative of science for tho purpose;? of hie Investigations, white his own feeling, as determined by 
tho object:- of his inve^tigntion, RcrVfH him euj n means of exalting him to inquiry. But In far as the ideas 
lu which fadings objectify themselves, while contiininy elements which represent certain phases of the 
reality, contain, nevertheless, others which under the most favorable circumstance* have only a poetic jiiEtl- 
fkentian, while yet both classes of elements without distinction have in these idea* tho value of representations 
of the reality, they arc net equally legitimate with, hut inferior to, the Ideas of science, from which nil elements 
having only a poetical validity arc silted cut, while the objectively valid ones arc completed and are joined 
together Ln a Critically tested and confirmed whole. Science aims at the cognition both of a‘|arrt« ijhcnuirinia 
and also ol the rationality which inheres in phenomena, whether in the field of nature or of mind, but Is nut 
for this reason incompetent to appreciate poetry ns rueli in Its works and to understand It In Its motive# 
RcligiauM [irogrtss, while not depending on a degradation or even tin extinction ol feeling and poetry, or n 
restriction of religions eonsdmtmna to what i* scicntl bcaliy correct, does, nevertheless, Imply a separation of 
ail dements which arc not edentin-colly justified frem thoae dogmatic theorems which lay claim to objective 
truth, and a recognition of feeling and poetry as coordiuato and co-ogtern ting with science, exactly os progre.-a 
in historical know ledge and poetry dc]icuda on the separation and the eo*Q| K-ration ol the historic and poetical 
element. 4 originally blended together In tho legend; this latter statement illustrated in the actual state of 
tdisPuic poetry* whose tendency has been and is more and more to divaricate from historical tradition and 
critical Investigation, and which him thus raised Itself to a freer and more Independent petition, at the lajao 
time that historic knowledge ha become purer and more profound. 
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lzatioo with indiviJaalitj, or of the development of the imtamsferable. Thought and 
language constitute the province of symbolism with identity, or of the community of 
consciousness. Feeling is the province of symbolism with individuality, or of the 
primitive variety of consciousness. 

With these four ethical provinces correspond four ethical relations: legal right, 
sociability, faith, and revelation. Legal right is the ethical co-existence of individuals 
m intercourse or traffic. Sociability is the ethical relation of individuals as exclusive 
proprietors; it is tlic recognition of the proprietorship of others, so that what belongs 
to others may become (mrs, and conversely. Faith, or confidence in the truthfulness 
of statements made by another, expresses, in the genera! ethical sense, the relation of 
mutual dependence which exists between those who teach and those who learn in a 
common language. Revelation, in the general ethical sense, is the relation of Individ 
uals to each other in the separateness or individuality of their feelings (tho content of 
these feelings beiug derived from the Idea which most controls each individual). 

’Uith thCiO ethical relations correspond, again, four ethical organisms or goods i 
Stale, Society, School, and Church. The State is the form under which men are 
united for the exercise of the identically formative activity (for common action), under 
the distinction of authorities and subjects. Society is the union of men for individu- 
ally organizing activity, under the distinction of personal friendship and more extended 
personal relations. The School (in the wider sense, including the University and 
Academy) is an association for identically symbolic activity, or it provides for a partner¬ 
ship in knowledge under the distinction of the learned and the public. The Church is 
an association for Individually symbolic activity ; it exhibits the union of a number of 
men of the same type for subjective activity of the cognitive function, or community 
in religion under the distinction of clergy and laity. These organisms all find in the 
family their common basis.—The cardinal virtues arc discretion, perseverance (or 
bravery), wisdom, and love. The first is the combat against one’s self, the second 
against others ; the third is an inward life (vivifi cation), the fourth an outward one. 

Duties arc divided into duties of law and of love on the one hand, and duties of voca¬ 
tion and of conscience, on the other; the former distinction is founded on the distinction 
between universal and individual community of productive action, and tho latter on 
that between universal and individual appropriation. The most general law of duty is : 
Act at every Instant with thy whole moral energy, endeavoring to do thy entire moral 
work. That action is in each ease required, as duty, which most promotes all the in¬ 
terests of morality. In all performance of duty the inward impulse and the outward 
occasion must coincide. 

Philosophical ethics is related to the ethics of the Christian religion or to theological 
ethics, in general (in which Sehleiermaclier distinguishes between operative and repre¬ 
sentative action, dividing the former into purifying and propagating action, and the 
latter into representation in worship and in the social sphere) as intuition (perception) 
to feeling, or as objective to subjective. The former has to do with the human reason 
as existing alike In all men, and can consider the moral consciousness as the postulate 
and condition of the religions consciousness. Theological ethics, on the contrary', pos¬ 
tulates as primary the religious consciousness in the form of an inward propensity to 
religious belief and action, Christian ethics asks ; What does Christianity, ns an inward 
law, require ? while dogmatics asks : What does Christianity imply as true ? * 

* It U obvious that Schfcicnnnchpr operates in his ethics too much with ospiosiaous Hick, as reason, na¬ 
ture, etc., which nro of very complex signification, ami which, like symbols may cover a multitnOe of 
diverse relalioii-s and that in conscqacucc of this ho often content* MmscU with an abstract vckuiails^ 
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§ 131. Closed following Kantj and rejecting the post-Kantian spec¬ 
ulation, Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1800) developed a doctrine which 
may be described as a transitional form from the idealism of Kant to 
the prevalent realism of the present. Schopenhauer teaches, namely, 
with Kant, that space, time, and the categories (among which the cate¬ 
gory of causality is treated by him as the fundamental one) have a 
purely subjective origin, and are only valid for phenomena, which are 
merely subjective representations in consciousness. In opposition to 
Kant, however, he denies that the reality, which is independent of our 
representations, is unknowable, and finds it in the Will, which, lie 
avers, is fully known to us through internal perception. But here 
he involves himself in the following contradiction: he refers, in the 
development of his doctrine, if not space, yet at least temporality arid 
causality and all the categories therewith connected to the will, al¬ 
though denying in his fundamental declaration of principles that they 
can have such a reference; this contradiction he does not, nor can he, 
avoid, and so his philosophy becomes incapable of a consequent, sys¬ 
tematic development, and disproves itself. The absolutely real, accord¬ 
ing to Schopenhauer, cannot be termed a transcendental object; for 
no object is without a corresponding subject, and all objects are simply 
representations in the subject, and hence phenomena. The conception 
of will is taken by Schopenhauer in a far broader sense than that given 
to it by common usage, lie includes in it not only conscious desire, 
but also unconscious instinct, and the forces which manifest themselves 
in inorganic nature. As intermediate between the one universal will 
and the individuals in winch it appears, Schopenhauer posits, after the 
precedent of Plato, various Ideas, as real species (just as Schelling pos¬ 
ited the same as intermediate between the unity of substance and the 
plurality of individuals). These Ideas arc the stages of the objectifica¬ 
tion of Will. Every organism displays the Idea of which it is a copy, 
only after the loss of such power as is consumed in overcoming the 
Ideas which are of a lower order than its own. The pure representa- 

whcroti mem? concrete development would be in place, Yet In fqsltc of this deficiency his ethica has fndlspu- 
tAlj]y allfjeh hlitl permanent Value on account Of the Inaauer in which the ruktiun between ffroln, virtues, 
am! duties is treated In it, and on account of the developed doctrine of food* which ItcoiiLaiiuv Inthc-fl Erec¬ 
tion ol moral action toward the hlKbcrt ifood SchMermachor hn* really dlsooirered the single principle of 
mural judgment* concerning snbjcctlvo acts of will, which principle in lIc^f-L-a object! vfatte treatment of clip 
lc« 3 k oonocnl^l, and with 3Icrbnrt fnlln apart into the variOurt ctlilcSil Urius (wliosc philosophical liyitimnq 
llurbart has nowhere demonstrated) andt remains unrelated to theoretical philosophy ; Schopenhauer^ \x^\ 
mUin admits of no positive ethics: Beneke took up ajjaiti tho fruitful Idea which flit-sat the \,n*U of Schkkr- 
macliiT’a ethics and AOURht to develop it with logical oan^iirtcneTy, replacing the abstract schematic funuuUs 
ol Bohlclertonchi r by concrete p^ycbologi ol speculatLou^ lmuiJitl on Internal tspurieucc. 
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tion of the Ideas In individual shapes is Art* Consciousness first 
becomes manifest upon the highest stages in the objectification of will. 
All intelligence serves originally the will to live* In genius it is 
emancipated from this ancillary position and gains the preponderance* 
Since Schopenhauer perceives a progress in the negation of the inferior 
sensuous instinct, and yet, without being untrue to his principle, which 
ascribes true reality to will alone, cannot positively term this progress 
an acquired supremacy of reason, only a negative ethics remains possi¬ 
ble for him. His ethical requirements are sympathy with the suffer¬ 
ing, which is connected with all objectifications of the will to live, and, 
above all, the mollification in ourselves, not of life, but rather of the 
will to live, through asceticism. The world is not the best, it is the 
worst of all possible worlds; sympathy alleviates suffering, while asceti¬ 
cism destroys it by destroying the will to live, in the midst of life* In 
its negation of the sensuous nature in man, without positive determina¬ 
tion of the true end of spiritual life, Schopenhauer^ doctrine resem¬ 
bles the Buddhistic doctrine of Nirvana? or of the fortunate final state 
of saints purified by asceticism and who have entered into the uncon¬ 
scious state; it also resembles those doctrines of monastic asceticism 
which appear in the history of Christianity, but which modern thought 
avoids by denying all ethical dualism. 

The following 1 are Schopenhauer's work?: Ucber die t?f erfache THfsxdJ ties Satzis thfm zurclchemtot 
Orunde t Jtudobtadt, 1SI9, ^ eel,, Fmntforton-llio-Jf,, ISIT; 3d edition, uL by J. FrrmensUidL, Leipric, 

I SO L £ c her ditt Sehen und die Farbcn, Lcip?. n 1S113; $d ed. T 1£54. Fie 1 icli att Wdte und TorstcUutuj, in 
four Books, together with a Supplement. containing tho crEtlciue ol Kant's philosophy, Leipsic, kccoiuI 

edition, increased by the addition of n frtcond volume, (bid,, 1841; 3d ed., 1S53. Ueberden TPlBsw (n dtr 
Falztr, Fraukf,-cm,tbe-UM ISSfi; 2d od., 1-834; 3d ed.* edited by J* FraucueLiidt, Leipaic, 1SC7. Die beddea 
Grtittdprableme der Fthik (on Freedom ol the Will, nnd on Ilia Foundation of Morals), Frankfort, 1841; 3d 
ed,, LcipFjic, 1SC0. Parerga und FamHpo *3 vols., Berlin,. 1S5I; Sd cd., edited by JuL Frauen etadt-, 
G/id., 1SC2. Ana Schopenhauers handschrifiUcJicm Euchlcm* Abkandtungen, Anmerkungen, Apftorlsmm 
nnd Fragments, ed- by J. FrauenstMt, Leips., 1864. [Tbo following tmiirialEeus from Schopcnhancr’is 
writings have appeared in the Joui-ndl of Speculative Philosophy, ed* by W. T. Harris St. Lotiis, 13GT-1871 : 
Schopenhauer 1 $ Doctrine of the H7H t transl. by C. L. TJcmay/, Yol* I., pp. Thoughts on Philosophy 

und Us lie (hod (Cbap. I. of the ‘* Par ergo u nd ParaUpomena "), tran:-.L by Charles Josdffi, VoL V,, pp, 1U3- 
SOfli; Thoughts on Logic- rmd Dialectic (Chop* IL of the same work), transl. by the same, pp. EQ7-3 13, 
CL article in the Ch ristian Examiner, VoL 53, pp, GO seq.—2 "j\J 

Of Schoponhaaer s doctrine and Lite have written Join Frledr. Herbert (review of Sdihopcnhaucr , & princi¬ 
pal work : Die TFWf efft TFHte und Voreteilung^ in the JTerwuw, 1S2Q, Art, 3, pp- 3-31 -1-10, signed B. 0+ &-i and 
. re printed in Herbart's Complete Works, Vol. XIL, pp. 3G9-4191; of the modifiers of the Kantian philosophy, 
llerbart terms Rein hold the first, Fichte the moat profound, Schclling the most comprehensive, but Scho- 
penbaticr tlie clearest,, most skilful,, and most companionable; lie says that Schopenhauer's work Ls ratwawflf 
well worth reading though useful only ns an exercise in thinking, and that all features of tlie erroneous 
idcalistic-Sjuinozirttlc philosophy are united in Schopenhauer's clear mirrOrL 1'. Ed. Ronckc (in the Jena, 
allgem, LiUcraturzeituwj, Hoe* isao, Nos, 230-449), iLoecnkraiJs (in his Gesch. tier Kimttechcn rfdlos., Icipslc, 
IS-IO, pp. 475-481, and in the Deutsche WoeAenschrifl, edited by Karl Gvdeke, Hn>£, No, 23), l. Herm. FaidhU) 

( Ethiir, I„ XcLjw., 16G0 f Pi>. 394-4I5.L Karl Fortlage (GV’^e£. G&Ch. dor Philos, sc it Kant, pp* 407-423), Erd¬ 
mann [Ceseft.dfj* neuern Philo*., ITT,. S, pp, 3S1-471, and Schopenhauer und llerbari, cine Aidithete, in 
Fichto’s Zctteehrififnr *P,Wtof., new pcric** XXL, Uallc, 1S32; pp. 309-S3G), Miobckt (,t. &A. t a dlsooueso 
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delivered in ISS-I and published in. Fichte’s Zettscnr(flf> PA., new series. XXVII,, i860, pp. 34-S3 a™! £37- 
2 ja X Frauenstadt {Brief* fiber <1(6 Schopcnhaucr'srhc Philosophy, Ldps., 162S4; LtchtstrtihJen am SeAopeiv. 
?wuer'& IPbrtoa, helps,* IS®; 3d eel., it>., 1SG7| Ifemorabtlicn, Britfe ntui Natidassstiletc, in Arthur - 
jttttJlOTw, von ihm, fiber lAn, by FumcnsUidt and E. 0. Lindner, Berlin, 1863; JnJ. Franonstidtj Ucber 
Ech;$ GeuhichtspMlog., el4., in the Deutsch, 3fits., 1SC0 P Nos. 4Sand 43; 1867, Nos. 33 dmd 23, 

etc.), Ad. Carnill, {Arth. Schop. at? eine Ueheruangsformatton von finer iiltalistischcn in elite reamtfscAc 
Weltanschauung, Hclddlx, 1656), C. G. Biihr {Die SchAscht Philos., Dresden, 1S57), lUul. gey del {Schepen 
f At tier's System dargestelU und beurl/teiU, Lclps., 1867), Ludwig Now* (Arthur ScAop, u. 5 . WeUanMcht, in 
Psyche, II., 3, 1659; Pic Jieidter Wetherjcind- [Schopenhauer] viut Frauenfijb [Daumer], iltid.. Ill,, 3 anti 4, 
1SC0; i on Sansara nach Rime ana, in the Deutsche JnArb^Yo I.V., 1663; in the Inst-ttAmed article the 
Weapons of tire most dalieat* ridicule arc directed againstSchopenhauer's extreme oYcr-cslimntiori pi himself), 
Trendelenburg (in the second edition of his Log. UnicrsvcAwiffen^ Leips., 1S62, Chapter X.), It. Ilnym {Arthur 
Schopenhauer, In the Picuts. Jahrb., VoL XIV., and printed separately, Berlin, 1664), Willi. Gwinner (5e4o- 
penhenier at» personUchctn Umyang dttrantciit, Ldpsic, 1S03; Schopenhauer it. s. Freunds , Ltips,, 1803), 
A. Foncher de Carefl {ffipel et Schop., Paris, 1862), also I>av, Aschcr and E. O, Lindner* Nage], Subic, Ed. 
L'hventhEki, Spiegel, Itob. Springier, Wictli, and others in various articles and essays, H. L. Korten {Quomodo 
ScJiopenhauerw ethicam fundament# metaphpsico constituent conatns sit, Diss. Hal ., 1SG-J), Steph. Fawlicki 
{De SchopenhaUtri doctrina ct philoscphandi raiione, Diss. Tmttslav,, 1SG6). Victor Kly (Der Pessimistnus 
it?id rtfe Ethik Schopenhauers, Berlin, 1666), Chr. A. ThQo {Ueber Schopenhauer's eikisehen Athcismus, in the 
Zeiischr , fiir e^aete Philos., VoL VIE., No. 4, Lcipstc, I8GT, ppv 331-366, and VIII., No. 1, ibid., 1667, pp. 1- 
35; also published separately), Al. Schcrzcl (CAdrOkteristut ties Jlaupclc/ireu Schopenhauers, Programme oE 
the Oiemowlcz LieaPSchuie, 1666), E. Yon Hartmann {Usher tine naihwcndige UmhUdtmg der Schopen¬ 
hauer'seAen PhUOSOphie, in Eergmaem's Philos. Moncdschrift, II., pp. 457-46!ty Frauenstedt (In Unsafe Zeif, 
Kos. £1, £3, 1666). [A, Schopenhauer von Dr. D, Asher, Bert, 1671. TF&jJm. Rev., Apl. 1653.] 

Arthur Schopenhauer was bom in Bantsdc, February 22* 1788. Hia father was a 
banker, HLs mother 5vas the authoress Johanna Schopenhauer (writer of books of 
travel and novels). Alter journeying in his youth ’ffith friends through France and 
England, he entered in 1800 the University of Gottingen, where, besides physical science 
and history, he studied especially philosophy under the dtreetion el Gottlob Ernst 
Schulze, the skeptic, by whose advice he read, in preference to all other philosophers, 
Plato and Kant, In 1811, at Berlin, he heard Fichte, whose doctrine, however, loll him 
unsatisfied. He took his degree in 1818 at Jena, with the essay on the u Fourfold 
Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason ** ( Uc&er die tier/ache Wurz& 7 etc.). The 
following winter was spent by him at Weimar in the society of Goethe, whose theory of 
color ? be adopted. Here, too, he devoted bb attention to tbe study of Ilindd antiquity. 
From 1814 to 1818 ho lived in Dresden, occupied with the preparation of his optical 
essay and, particularly, of bus principal work: “ The World as Will and Representa¬ 
tion” (Die Wdt ids WiUeund VoTiUHutig). As soon as the manuscript of this work yvsn 
completed, lie undertook a journey to Rome and Naples, and, afterwards, in 1820, 
qualified as a lecturer at Berlin, with the University in which place ho was connected 
an a 11 private lecturer," or 11 s Docent " until 1831, although neither zealous nor successful 
in his 113 a tractions. In 1822-1835 he was again in Italy. In 1831 the cholera fright¬ 
ened him all the more easily away from Berlin, since. On account of his ill success, Ills 
academical life had long since become valueless for him. From that time on ho lived 
in private at Frankfort-on.-the-Maine, where ho died on the 21st of September* lfitfft. 
His later writings contain contributions to the development and perfection of his sys¬ 
tem, but are much more noted for their piquant utterances against the prevailing 
notions in theology and the attempts of philosophers to justify the same, to do which, 
as Schopenhauer (venting his personal displeasure with primary reference, doubtless, to 
the Emccess of Hegel, his more fortunate imtagonist, and to Schelling^s call to Berlin) 
with incessant repetition insinuates, these M Professors of Philosophy ” were paid by 
the government. These insinuations, which were put forth in ever-changing form and 
not without a display of originality and wit, and which furnkhed nourishment for the 
1? 
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doubt whether what was accustomed to bo publicly taught owed Its acceptance to a 
conviction of its truth or to the civil organization, which provides office and bread only 
for him who assents, and so controls the u will to live”—these insinuations opened for 
Schopenhauer's writings that way to the public which his system, originally noticed only 
by a few men of profession, had been unable to find ; but from the time when a wider 
circle of readers interested themselves in his more exoteric utterances there were not 
wanting, as is usual in such cases, thinkers who, either approving or opposing, gave 
more careful attention to the system as such; For a time, during and after Schopen¬ 
hauer's last years, it was in some circles a matter of fashion to believe in Schopenhauer, 
But Ida doctrine lacks the most essential condition of permanence, namely, the possi¬ 
bility of an aU-sidcd and intrinsically harmonious, systematic development. Original 
aphorisms, loosely united with each other in a seeming whole, but in reality destroying 
each other by scarcely concealed contradictions, can only produce an exceedingly 
transient effect. Only as elements of a more satisfying system can the truths which 
are undeniably contained in Schopenhauer’s doctrine permanently assert themselves. 

In his graduating essay, on the Fourfold Hoot of the Principle of Sufficient liaison, 
Schopenhauer distinguishes between the principles of being, becoming, action, and 
knowledge {jirincipium cssendi, fiendi, agcnxU, cognosccndi; this order in naming them 
is termed by Schopenhauer the systematic; the didactic order being t fu ndi cognosccndi i 
motidi, agmdi). The principle of sufficient reason, considered generally, expresses, 
according to the regular connection which subsists among all our ideas, and which 
in point of form can be d priori determined, and on account of which, further, nothing 
that subsists alone and independently, and nothing that is single and disconnected, can 
become an object of knowledge for ns. The nature of this connection varies with the 
nature of the objects of our ideas. Everything, namely, which can become an object 
for us, and consequently all our ideas (representations), are divisible into four classes, 
and the principle of sufficient reason assumes a corresponding fourfold form. The 
first cl/ss of possible objects for our representative faculty is that of intuitive, complete, 
empirical representations. The forms of these representations are the forms of the 
internal and external senses, namely ; time aud space. Within this class of objects the 
principle of sufficient reason has the character of a law of causality, Schopenhauer 
terms it, as such, the principle of the sufficient reason of becoming, piincfpiitm ratioJVis 
suffn'kntis jicndl Whenever a. new state commences in one or several objects, this state 
must have been preceded by another, which it follows regularly, i. &, as often the other 
state exists; Such sequence is termed consequence, and the first state the cause, the 
second the effect. As corollaries from the law of causality follow the law of inertia— 
since without an influence exerted from without the earlier state cannot be changed,— 
and the law of the persistence of substance—since the law of causality applies only io 
states and not to substances themselves. The forms of causality are: cause in the 
narrowest sense of the term, stimulus, and motive. Changes in the inorganic kingdom 
take place as the result of causes in the narrowest sense of the term, where action and 
reaction arc equal; changes in organic life follow from stimuli, and the conscious, 
extern d actions of ail animal existences follow motives, the medium of which is knowl¬ 
edge. The difference between cause, stimulus, and motive is a consequence of varying 
degrees of susceptibility in the beings or things on which they act.* The second doss 

* On the part taken by the understandlng-whlch contrail the vfiplicatlwi of tho law of causality—In 
shaping the results of iicrccptiei), SchopcntniTiW, in this connection, Hp much that is, worthy itf attention , 
but he labors constantly under the orroneon? notion that it fa n fret creation of the ortlcr of the rrntenfa vi 
eonudoiuaicssrather than ft thinking reproduction of the real order of external e^Leiwee Ibftt the tninJ hat le 
CflCct. 
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o£ objects for the thinking subject is made up of conceptions or abstract representations, 
To them and to the judgment* derived from them applies the principle of the sufficient 
reason of knowledge, rationw sufficients cognosce ndi, which affirms that if a 

judgment is to express a cognition, it must have a sufficient reason ; having such reason 
it receives the predicate trite. Truth is (according to Schopenhauer's, in part,. very 
arbitrary division) either (1) logical— i. &, it is a formal correctness in the connec¬ 
tion of judgments—or (2) material, founded on sensuous Intuition— i. e ., in so far as 
the judgment Is founded directly on experience, empirical truth—or (3) transcendental, 
founded on the forms of knowledge contained in the understanding and hi the pure 
sensibility, or (4) mctaloglcal—ky which latter term Schopenhauer designates that 
truth which is founded on the formal conditions of all thought, as contained in tlic 
reason, namely, the truth of the principles of idcutity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle, and of the principle of the sufficient reason of judgments itself. The third 
class of objects for the representative faculty consists of the formed portion of our 
complete representations, via. : the intuitions, given d priori, of the forms of the exter- 
mil and internal senses space and time. As pure intuitions these are, by themselves 
and separated from our complete res presentations, objects for the representative faculty. 
Space and fame have the peculiarity that all of their parts stand to each other in a re¬ 
lation,, with reference to which each of them is determined and conditionated by another. 
In space this relation is termed position; in time it is termed sequence. The law by 
which the parts of space and time are mutually determined with reference to those 
relations is termed by Schopenhauer the principle of the sufficient reason of being, 
principium rationia sufficients mmdi. In time every instant depends on the preceding 
one; on this nexus between the parte of time rests all numeration ■ every number pre¬ 
supposes all the numbers before itself as grounds or reasons of its existence* Tn like 
manner all geometry reposes on the nexus of position among the parts of space ; it is a 
scientific problem to discover such proofs as not merely demonstrate in any accidental 
manner—as if they were “mouse-trap proofs’ 1 —the truth of propositions* but deduce 
them from their ontological grounds.* The last ckm of objects of the representative 
faculty is found in the immediate object of the internal sense, the willing subject, 
which is an object for the knowing subject, and is indeed only given to the internal 
Ecnsc, whence (as Schopenhauer, with Kant, erroneously assumes) it appears only in 
time and not in space.-]- With reference to volition the principle of sufficient reason 
assumes the form of a principle of the sufficient reason of action, principiitm ration is 
suffdentis agendi^ or the law of the action of motives. In so far as motives arc exter¬ 
nal conditions of action they arc causes, and have been considered above in connection 
with the first class of objects, which is made up of the contents of the material world 
given in external perception. But the action of motives is known by us not merely, 
like that of all other causes, from without, and hence indirectly, but also from within, 
with absolute directness, and hence hi their entire mode of operation ; hero we learn 

* A proof h which a™ commonly termed genetic; fur in reality the frenetic and causal ref cron to is not 
wanting ns Schopenhauer n^:-times, in mathematical acec^ity ; if no conceive utimbers m arising from the 
combination nml separation of unities, and geometrEcaJ llgTires os arising through the motion of ijoIiiEjs, line^ 
etc.* wo become conscious of their genesis and of the causality which in objectively grounded Ert the nature of 
liomoRCtiOOtm plurality and spatial co-esisEeilce. 

t That the will is the oxclrndvo object of ItlO Internal Fen.-ic, or of i?clf ooiiscjnnFnf 'i, (s a fundamental e rror 
of SehO[jenhnncr, from which Kant wan Free; senoitlon and feeling, rcpre-ientatirin nml thought, are* nn Ichh 
than ilcsira and will. Immediate Objects of our net* of jtflfujiprehuibdoEi. Will, in the proper of the term, 
i4dei‘re connected with knowledge, and toulil therefore lUit be known If the net of knowing were jLclf really 
unknowable, 
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by experience the mystery of the production of effects by causes in its Innermost nature * 
the action of motives [ ££ Motivation*^] La causality seen from within.* 5 

Schopenhauers principal work: 11 The World as Will and Notion 15 {Die Wdt ali 
Wide und Vorstdktng) is divided into four Books, the first and third of which relate to 
the world as notion or representation, and the second and fourth to the world as will 
Book 1, treats of the notion as subject to the principle of sufficient reason, and conse¬ 
quently as object of experience and science ‘ and Book III* of the notion as independ¬ 
ent of that principle, or as Platonic Idea, and consequently as object of art. Book If, 
relates to the objectifying of the will, and Book IV. to the affirmation and negation of 
the will to livo (which accompany the attainment of self-knowledge). Subjoined is a 
critique of the Kantian philosophy. 

The first hook begins with the proposition: The world is my notion. This proposi¬ 
tion, says Schopenhauer, is true for all living and knowing beings, although man atone 
can make it a subject of reflected, abstract consciousness, to which consciousness man 
rises through philosophical speculation. It is only under the form of the distinction 
into object and subject that any notion whatever,, whether abstract or intuitive, pure 
or empirical, is possible or conceivable. Everything which exists for cognition, and 
hence this entire world, is objective only with reference to the knowing subject; it is 
the perception of the percipient, ora notion. Everything which belongs or can belong 
to the world is inevitably subject to this dependence on the knowing subject, for whom 
only it exists, j- The essential and hence universal forms of all objects can, as Scho¬ 
penhauer assumes with Kant, bo discovered and completely known without the knowl¬ 
edge of these objects, in a purely subjective manner, i. c., they are contained d priori 
in our consciousness. But Schopenhauer affirms, in addition, that the principle of suf¬ 
ficient reason is the common expression for all objective forms, of which we arc con¬ 
scious et priori. He teaches that the existence of all objects, in so far as they are 
objects* notions, and nothing else, consists entirely in their necessary reference to each 
other, which reference the principle of sufficient reason expresses* For every science 

* But in reality, in all cases, in mechanical ami organic processes ns well as cl-■cohere, the inngr ground or 
reason and the external conditions belong together and constitute In their union, the total cause, which there¬ 
fore can never be simple; both aides most be united in one law of canullity. This law, moreover, finds then, 
as above mentioned, its application to the objects of mathematical inquiry ,15 well as tv other objects. Con* 
trotted with causality is the reason or ground of cognition {ratio co&noscendty, but not ns connected with a 
particular class of objects, but. only as the subjective recognition of an objectively real nexus through an in* 
ferenoc from, causa to effect, or conversely, from effect to cause, or from one effect to a second effect of the 
Kime cause, belonging with the first, Thus Schopenhauer’s four forms of tbq principle of sufficient reason are 
to bp reduced to the two which Kant and others before him hud already distinguished, namely, to the principle 
of causality—which may he expressed in the formula: every change has a cause* which consists of the inner 
ground or reason and the external condition—and the principle of the reason of knowledge, which, as I have 
sought to show in. niy System of Logic (§ SI, cf, § 101), u [firms that the logical combination of judgments in 
the syllogism must correspond with the objective and real causal nexus. 

t Schopenhauer believed that in the simple phrase: “Xo object without subject'* (like Fichte’s ‘"nuoon* 
FgO without an Ego”) he had apprehended more purely and exhibited more dearly thq subjectivity of all our 
knowledge than Kant, who arrived at his subjective theory of knowledge by a detailed consideration of the 
manner in which knowledge is conditionated by the subjective nature of man ; for Kant, consequently, there 
remained (says Schopenhauer) a realm of 11 transcendental objects’’ or l -thlngs-in-themselvc^" whose esL--* 
teneo Schopenhauer denied. But although, obviously, all notions are in the knowing subject, yet the question 
arises, whether mnl to what extent they agree with that which is not identical with this subject, and which 
exists not merely in him but by and for itseli; this question Is not answered in Schopenhauer's simple “no 
object without subject," or, rather, the non-agreement of the representation with a real object* which £efco- 
pcnlmuer, apart, from the “will/* everywhere assumes, Is simply presupposed by him, whereas Kant's minute 
consideration of the " elements " or our knowledge, although It did not bring him to the cud aimed at* yet 
opened up a way to it. 
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this principle is tho organon, and the special object of the science U its problem- Ma¬ 
terialism leaves out of consideration the knowing subject and tho forms of knowledge, 
although these arc as clearly presupposed in tho coarsest matter with which material¬ 
ism would begin, as in the organism, with which it would cud, 11 No object without 
subject 51 is tho principle which forever renders all materialism impossible. * On the 
other hand, continues Schopenhauer, Fichte—who began with the knowing subject, m 
diametrical opposition to materialism, which begins with the object known—overlooked 
the circumstance that with tho subjective ho had already posited the objective, because 
no subject is conceivable without object, and that his deduction of object from subject, 
like all deduction, rested on the principle of sufficient reason, which is nothing 
else than tho universal form of the objective as such, and consequently presupposes 
the objective, but has no value or application before or apart from the objective. 
The only proper starting-point for philosophy, according to Schopenhauer, is the 
notion} as the primitive fact of consciousness, the first and most essential fundamental 
form of which fact is the division into subject and object; the form of the object, on 
the contrary, is the principle of sufficient reason in its various shapes. From this com¬ 
plete and universal relativity of the world as notion Schopenhauer infers that the inner¬ 
most essence of the world must be sought in another aspect of it, an aspect altogether 
different from its aspect as notion. The notion has need of the knowing subject in 
order to its existence. As the existence of the world is dependent on tho existence of 
the first knowing being, so, and not less necessarily, the latter is dependent on a long 
chain of preceding causes arid effects, into which it enters itself as a diminutive link. 
This antinomy finds its solution in the consideration that the objective world, the world 
as notion, is only one side of the world, and that, so to speak, its external side, and 
that the world has another entirely different side, which is its innermost essence, its 
substance, the thing-iu-itself, which, from the most direct of the forms in which it is 
objectified, is to be termed wSL 

In tho second book Schopenhauer treats of tho objectifying of the will. To the 
knowing subject his own hotly is presented in a twofold manner, first os a represen¬ 
tation in rational perception, or as one among many objects and subject to the Jaw of 
the latter, and secondly os that which is immediately known to every one under the 
name of will. Volition and tho action of the body + arc not two different states known 
objectively and connected by the band of causality ; on the contrary, they are one and 
the same, differing only in the completely different ways in which the}* are presented 
to the knowing subject. The action of the body is simply the objectified act of the 
will, f, u, the act of tho will brought within tins sphere of perception. The whole body 
is nothing but the will objectified, f. e,, the will become notion or representation, tho 
objectivity of the will. Whether all other objects known to the individual as notions 
are, like his own body, the manifestations of a will — this is the proper bciiso of the 
question as to the reality of the external world* The returning of a negative answer 
to this question ih ? says Schlelermaoher, theoretical egoism, which can never be con¬ 
futed by proofs, but which, nevertheless, has surely never been otherwise employed in 
philosophy than as a skeptical sophism, i. e, , for show, while as a serious conviction it hs 
only to be found in the madhouse if anywhere. Since, therefore, tho disproof of thco- 


* rrovllcil, namely, that the alleged non-Agrccmcnt d tho unbjoctlvo form* of pppmhenAtrm r space, time, 
nnJ causality, with objective reality, were realty proved {as ScfcopcnTUroar awuuitei that it j-} by litis [urinci- 
;ptt\ ot that (t bad iKfn demonstrated by Kant with really cogent arg'aiucuOb 
t Or the action of a j^irt of th e brain f 
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retinal egoism is, while impossible, also not necessary* * vre are justified in employing 
the twofold knowledge which is given us, in two wholly heterogeneous ways, of the 
essence and operation of our own bodies, as a key to the essence of every phenomenon 
in nature, and in judging all objects other than our bodies, and which, therefore, are 
not presented to our consciousness in a twofold manner, but simply as notions or repre¬ 
sentations, after the analogy of our bodies ; and we are, therefore, further justified in 
assuming that as these objects, on the one hand, like our own bodies, arc notions, and 
in so far of the same nature with our bodies, so, on the other hand, if we make abstrac¬ 
tion of the existence of these objects as notions of a knowing subject, that which after- 
wards remains must be, in its innermost essence, the same with what we term will, 
The will, as a Et thing--in-itself,is completely different from its manifestation or ap¬ 
pearance, and is wholly free from the forms of the latter; it enters into these forms 
when it appears (becomes phenomenal) ; they, therefore, relate only to it as objective. 
The will, as a thing-in-itself, is one, while its manifestations in space and time are innu¬ 
merable, Time and space constitute the principle of individuation {prmeipium intU- 
vi<luativnu) t \ 

* The disproof in question, if effected, must rest oil promises which, for Schopenhauer (as well ns for 
Berkeley also), prove too much, elate they militate against Use deninl of the reality of the external world, in the 
sense in which Schopenhauer denies it.; if, on the other hand, Schopenhauer's deninl he maintained. It in- 
valves Jtj a logical consequence the denial also of the plurality of animate or willing beings, whence Schopen¬ 
hauer, in order to c.^n\w this unfortunate consequence, is obliged to resort to the “ madhouse” argument, in 
reality there was groat aoed, not of a proof that so-called 11 theoretical egoism 11 or “Solipsism ” (the assump¬ 
tion by any one man that ho alone exists) is n piece of lunacy, hut of a proof that Schopenhauer's doctrine of 
the subjective nature of nil categories, and his denial of thoir applicability to “ thJngS-in-Uiemsclvis’' do not 
logically lead to this- absurd doctrine. How is the real intUvidualirMiun of the one Will In a plurality of will- 
ivtg, perceiving, and thinking subject* logically conceivable, without the assumption or the objective, real 
validity of the categories of unity, plurality, etc. ? 

+ That wo know the interior nature of other existences by the analogy of our own interior Is a truth which 
had, indeed., been previously recognized by some thinkers, but which it is Kchoitetihauer^s merit to have main¬ 
tained with peculiar force. Ills ex^wsition of this truth, although incomplete, is Biifllclcnt to assure far him 
n permanent place in the history of philosophy. Bongke, whoso immediate master in this doctrine woe Scho¬ 
penhauer, added to it the essential com piemen tary consideration, that net only our will, hut also, with the 
same directness and with equally perfect truth, the action of our perceptive and intellective faculties, fs known 
by us in internal perception, unmodified by any subjective form of apprehension foreign to the objects known, 
and the same view is developed, on the basis of Beneke’s teaching, in my System oj ioyj'e, § *10 tl icq. But 
in the philosophy of Schopenhauer* who assents to limit's doctrine of time us simply a subjective form of hu- 
man apprehension, there remains the Inconsistency, that while the will in the case of self-apprehension pre¬ 
sents itself only under the form of temporality, It must, nevertheless, exist per without this form, without 
which, however, it is not conceivable as will, A further un removed contradiction is this, that while the JiilIv- 
vitluation of the will constitutes, on the one hand, the condition of the existence of the individual intellect, on 
the other it prc-suppoFcs the previous existence of this intellect, since time and space, which together form 
the principle of individuation, lmvo, according to the doctrine of Kant nnd Schopenhauer, like causality, no 
validity except as forms of the perceiving and thinking subject. It. Soydol has shown most completely how 
many contradictions, owing to this subjectivism, arc involved in the development of Schopenhauer’s theory 
of will, To this mast be added the universal confusion, by Schopenhauer, ol the conception of tciff, 
which involves the notion of something actively Bought alter and Lho conviction of its attainability, with the 
conception of iiitifnct, which may exist without these logical elements if opr intellects with their activities 
were not directly knomablc by us, neither could our wills he thus known; the most that wo could thus know 
would be our blind instincts; and yet Schopenhauer, Eu the development of his theory, is unable to do without 
the conception of the will in the most complete sense of that term. Ho says that he will name the germs ac¬ 
cording to its most eminent species, and yet he only produces hereby the false appearance, as though the 
forces of nature, since, he terms them the will Ln nature, were as well known to us as the human will, and as 
though their apparently Intelligent action were ns easily oomprchensihle lor us as- U that, of the conscious will. 
The figurative and tho literal senses, of the term wilt arc confounded. Schopenhauer leaves uninvestigtted 
the question whether all forces and nil instincts do not prC-suppose internal states or qualities, which, more 
analogous to our ideas than to our desire--, rue in ftieui^lvcs Pot forces, but become such only through their 
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In individual tiling, ns they appear to us in time and space, and conformably to 
the principle of sufficient reason * the thing-in-itself, or the will, becomes only me¬ 
diately objective ; between the will and the individual object stands the Idea, as that 
in which alone the wall is immediately objective. The Ideas are the stages of the ob¬ 
jectification of the will ■ imperfectly expressed in numberless individuals, they exist as 
the unequalled patterns of the latter or as the eternal forma of things, not entering 
themselves into space and time, which are the media of individual things, but immov¬ 
able, unchangeable, over existent, and uncreated, while individual things rise into 
being and decay, are ever becoming, but never are, The lowest stage in the objectifi¬ 
cation of the will is represented by the most general forces of nature, which are either 
present in all matter without exception—tf. gravity, impenetrability—or are variously 
distributed through it, so that otic portion of matter is controlled by one set of forces, 
and another by another, the various portions being thus specifically differentiated; 
examples are : rigidity, fluidity, elasticity, electricity, magnetism, chemical attributes 
and qualities of every kind. The higher stages in the objectification of the will, upon 
which individuality appear swith ever-increasing significance, are manifested in the 
plants and animals up to man, Every stage disputes with another its matter, space, 
and time- Each organism represents the Idea of which it is an image, only with such 
decrement of force as is involved in the overcoming of the inferior Ideas which dispute 
its matter. According as the organism succeeds in overcoming those forces of nature 
which express inferior stages in the objectification of the will, it becomes a more or 
less perfect expression of its Idea, i, c. t it -stands nearer to or further from the ideal of 
beauty in its species. * 

On this theory of ideas rests the theory of art given by Schopenhauer in Hook III. 
The Idea is viewed as not haying yet entered into the subordinate forms of cognition, 
which are comprehended under the principle of sufficient reason, but as bearing already 
the most general form of cognition, that of all thought, in that it assumes tbo form 
of an object for a subject. As individuals we have no knowledge except such as is con¬ 
trolled by the principle of sufficient reason; thus the knowledge of the Ideas is ex¬ 
cluded. Wo can only rise from the knowledge of concrete things to the knowledge of 
Ideas when an alteration takes place in the knowing subject corresponding with the 
great change in the whole nature of the object to be known—an alteration such that the 
subject, when he becomes cognizant of the Ideas, remains no longer individual. Cog¬ 
nition belongs to the higher stages in the objectification of the will. Originally ami 
essentially cognition is but the servant of the will; with animals this servitude never 
ceases. The cognition of Ideas implies the cessation of this servitude in man, so that 
the knowing subject ceases to he merely individual, and rests in fixed contemplation of 
the object presented for cognition, apart from ita connection with any other object, in 
which contemplation he becomes lost. When one ceases under the guidance of the 
various forms of the principle of sufficient reason, to follow after the relations of things 

relation* to Other rimflar gLftteg or qualities Wilh Se-tiopcnhattcr’ji limitation of the ml r^nce of man to 
Tii-f will Is connected, further. In pmclEca.1 philosophy, the unfortunate ood sequence Unit Schopenhauer S+ un¬ 
able com latently to roeognlzo the positive tifrnMoancc of ^presentation ami cognition, und therefore., sinro 
the mere M will to live 11 fumLdic* ns true natlnfactitm, U unable lo point 1»jomL thin to n more elevated eth¬ 
ical end, Put cun only direct mna'd ctbicnl endinvertto Uic extirpation of that wilt 

* It obvious that In Ins theory of Ttli?a->, Schopenhauer, like Plato end Schellinx, falsely ohjccfclftea and 
hypTHLatlie* AbBtraetionB of human thouphp—tin, nhia, tn hln doctrinO ut the one Will aa the T'hfng-in Ll- elf, 
where he Imitate* the 'Hlnitic-, the Mimrinnis nml Spinoza, How the Jdeu nr«- to pjclnt ohjecth ely and 4 jwce- 
ltx*hf lit oruanl suh wtileti lire i- c-ilt [filly founded anfvrm h left ab.ohitoly unintelLlgiblc* 
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to each other and to oro’s own will, when, therefore, one no longer considers in tilings 
their Where, When, Why, and Whoret|, but simply and only fckeir What, and when 
further, this consideration takes place, not through the medium of abstract thought’ 
but in calm contemplation of the immediately present natural object, then that, which 
is so cognized, is no longer the single thing as such, but the Idea, the eternal Form, 
the immediate objectivity of the Will at the stage of the Idea, and the contemplating 
Subject is pure, involuntary, painless, timeless, knowing Subject, Tins sort of know! 
edge is the source of art. Art, the work of genius, repeats the eternal Ideas appre¬ 
hended in pure contemplation, the essential and permanent in all the phenomena of 
the world. Its only aim is the communication of this knowledge. According to the 
material, in which itYepcats, it is plastic art, poetry, or music.* 

The reality of life, the will, existence itself, Is perpetual suffering, partly pitiable, and 
partly dreadful; the same, on the contrary, as simple notion, viewed in pure intuition 
ox repeated by art, affords a significant spectacle : freedom from torment in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the beautiful. But this knowledge does not release ns forever from life, but 
only for moments, and ia, therefore, not the complete way out of life, not a qutetim of 
the will, such as is necessary for permanent release. The will affirm itself, when, after 
the knowledge of life has begun, it wills life in the same manner in which it previously 
without knowledge, as blind impulse, willed it. The opposite of this, the nega&m of 
the wiU to live, appears when, as the result of the knowledge of life, volition ceases, 
the various known individual phenomena no longer acting as motives to volition, but 
the whole knowledge of the essence of the world, which is acquired through the ap- 
prehension of the Ideas, and which is a minor of the will, becoming a quietivd of the 
'Hill, and the will thus freely renouncing and annihilating itself. This idea Is devel¬ 
oped by Schopenhauer in Book IV., which contains his Ethics. The first requirement 
of ethics, according to him, is such sympathy with the suffering inseparable from all 
life as rests on the consciousness of the Identity of our wifi with all will; bnt the 
highest ethical work of in an is the annihilation—not of life, but—of the wifi to live, 
by asceticism,f 

§ 132. In opposition to Fielite’s subjective idealism and to SeheJ- 
ling’s renewed Spmozism, Johann Friedrich Herbart (177C-1S41), oil 
the basis of the realistic element in the Kantian philosophy, as also of 
Eloatic, Platonic, and Lcibmtzian doctrines, developed a philosophical 
doctrine, which lie himself named, from its predominant character, 
realism. Philosophy is defined by Herbart as the elaboration of con¬ 
ceptions. Logic aims at clearness ill conceptions, metaphysics at the cor¬ 
rection of them, and aesthetics, in that wider sense in which it includes 

* Schopcnlinuor, in order to separate xcslhetic apprehension from, the 14 wSH," allies it very closely to the¬ 
oretical apprehension, without, however,—since he admit* the notion of an enjoyment of the beautiful,—heinjj 
able to advance to n complete separation of it from ulE relation to the will, on which all feeling depends for its 
condition. In his theory o£ Ideas logical universality is converted into OKthetic perfection, 

t Schopenhauer sympathizes with the If indu. penitents with the Buddhist doctrine of the termination of 
suffering by exit from the checkered world of life (Sati-wa) and entering into uhcoum-Eousochs (Nina uit), and 
with the ascetic elements in Christianity. But Ills senile ethics knows no positive aim for the soke of which 
the renunciation and destruction ol whatever is inferior ia a moral duty. To this end it Here necessary to 
give more prominence fas Fmucnstfolt has attempted to do) to the rotation of the ll iviil >f to the ° iiittlieerj," 1 
u relation which is essential In the s ‘ will +i> from its lowest stages up. 
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ethics, at tlic completion of them by the addition of qualifications of 
worth* Herbart's logic agrees in principle with Kant s, Ilis meta¬ 
physics rests on the presupposition, that in the formal conceptions fur¬ 
nished by experience, and especially in the conception, of a thing with 
several attributes* in the conception of alteration, and in the concep¬ 
tion of the Ego, contradictions arc contained which render necessary 
a transformation of those conceptions. The removal of these contra¬ 
dictions is, according to Ilerbart, the proper work of speculation* 
Being or absolute position cannot be thought as involved in contradic¬ 
tions; hence the conceptions cannot be left unchanged* But, on the 
other hand, being must be so conceived that it may explain the appear¬ 
ances given in experience, for all appearance points to an equal modi¬ 
cum of being. Consequently the conceptions in question, although 
they cannot be retained unmodified, are yet not to be wholly rejected, 
but rather to be methodically transformed* The contradictions in the 
conception of the thing with several attributes force ns to the theory 
that there exists a multiplicity of simple, real essences, each possessing a 
simple quality* The contradictions in the conception of alteration 
lead necessarily to the theory of the self-preservation or persistence of 
these simple, real essences, whenever, in the ease of a mutual interpene¬ 
tration of such essences, a ^disturbance” (modification) of their quali¬ 
ties is threatened* The contradictions in the conception of the Ego 
force us to the distinction between £C apperccifed !? and <f appereeiving” 
ideas; but the mutual interpenetration and unity of ideas prove the 
simplicity of the soul as their substratum. The soul is a simple, 
spaceless essence, of simple quality. It is located at a single point 
within the brain. When the senses are affected, and motion is trans¬ 
mitted by the nerve to the brain, the soul is penetrated by the simple, 
real essences which immediately surround it. Its quality then per¬ 
forms an act of self-preservation in opposition to the disturbance, 
which it would otherwise suffer from the—whether partially or totally 
—opposite quality of each of these other simple essences; every such 
act of self-preservation on the part of the soul is an idea. All ideas 
(representations) endure, even after the occasion which called them 
forth has ceased. When there are at the same time in the soul several 
ideas, which are either partially or totally opposed to each other, they 
cannot continue to subsist together without being partially arrested; 
they must he arrested, ?'* e *, become unconscious, to a degree measured 
by the sum of the intensities of all these ideas with the exception of 
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ilie strongest This quantum of arrest is termed by Herbert the “sum 
<■ arrest. The part of each idea in this sum of arrest is greater the 
css intense tiie idea is. On the intensive relations of ideas and on the 
laws of the change of these relations are founded the possibility and 
the seicntiiic necessity of applying mathematics to psychology. * Ilcr- 
bart makes {esthetics, the most important part of which, with him is 
the ethics, independent of theoretical philosophy. ^Esthetic judgments 
grow out from the satisfaction or dissatisfaction which is commuted 
with certain relations, ethical judgments arising, in particular, from 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction connected with relations of will. The 
Idea (or “ typical conception”) of interior freedom has reference to the 
agreement of the will with the moral judgment concerning it; the 
Idea of perfection has reference to the mutual relations of the differ¬ 
ent volitions of the same individual; the Idea of benevolence or love, 
to the agreement of the will of one person with the will of another 
accompanied by a sentiment of satisfaction; the Idea of legal right, to 
the avoiding of the dissatisfying conflict which arises from tho^dircc- 
li' U of several wills at tire same time toward the same object; and the 
Idea of retribution or equity to the removal of unpleasing inequality 
in the case of two or more parties who are unlike in their well or ill 
doing. Pedagogic, as also the science of politics, rests on ethics, which 
determines their ends, and psychology, which points out their means. 
The State, in its origin a society protected by force, lias for its end 
the exhibition of all the ethical Ideas in a society animated by them. 
The conception of God—in defence of the validity of which Hcrbai t 
develops tbe teleological argument—gains in religious significance in 
proportion as it becomes more fully determined by ethical predicates. 
Evoiy altempt at a theoretical elaboration of philosophical theology is 
incompatible with the Herb art! an. metaphysics. 

or Herbert’s, vrritinga (a chronological lief, of which is given by JTartenijtelii lit the end of VoL itII.) the 
following ore the mast important:— 

Veter nutatoatf* m u&te Schrifl . wie Gertrud ihre Kinder Uhrtt, in Irene, tine Afowt&tortfi, ed. by 
O. A. von Holcim, Yol. I., Berlin, 1£C2, pp. 15-51; tlmeatno reprinted in Herbart’s Minor IFbrta, VoL III*, 
p. 7-1 soq., unci in the Com] fate TfhrrPs, XI., p. 45 

Penidknzft Idee elms A S Oiler Anscftauitng a is etn Cyelm von VorUbungm im A.njff'msen tier GceiaHeti 
tclmschamchunmmrt, GUttingcn, 1502; mtU, dnrch cine Abh , titer die detAtmcM Barsteilmiff der 
a in dm Haupt&exchdfi da- ErHiJiung vermcJtrte AnjImd rj 130-t. Wcrte, XL, p. T9 eeq. 

De. runanid fundament# commeniaiio (upon entering npon his duties aa an EjiLraordEnai-tns 

nt Gottingen), Gott., 1^5, 11% XII., p. Cl Kl. Sc 4r., VoU X., p. 07 soq, 

Aflffemcine P<kUigogtl\ amdan ZwicZ der Eriiehvng CibgdeUet, Gottingen. I90C, I7„ X., p. 1 seq. 
Ilaup&ujWe der Mdapht/sik. Giifct, 1S0G and ISOS, 17., III., p f 3 wq, hi. Schr., L, m 
IfittiptjntnX te tier LoQik (originally published as a Supplement to the LiA-uauicd wort, ISOS), Giitt.. 1S03. 

A7. &*r,, T., £51. 17, I , 405 
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Allgemeinsprc/kltecbe Philosophic OAttingcn., ISOS, TF., VIIL, p. 1 soq. 

Ps&rftotoffiBcka Uemerlrmgen zar TvnteAi'C, in KUnifftb. Arc/tip, Vol, L, Art, 2; 11% TXI., p. 1 scq.; 
F&ychQloff. (jiUersucAunQ fiber die Stilrte etner geffcbeneu Voratelluny ate Function ihrer Bauer htint&ua, 
*&., Art. 3 J IS'., VIL, p. 29 

Tftwrfteitfa alilraatitow ctei)i«iiorMin jjriijrfpJa meiapAtfska, Klhilgsbetg, ISIS, it', IV., 521 scq, A7, .S% 
I., 400, This work was ropubU&hed at Berlin, in ISoH, in a translation from the LiUiit ejccented by KftiL 
Thomas and with an Introduction by the same. 

LchrSmch star Finteiiuny In die Philosophic^ KOnigshcrg, 1813, 24 c4-, 1531, 34 c4., 1SS4, 4th crL, ISO?, 
11% I., 1 seq, 

Lcfirbiu'h xnr FsycAoto&le, Kitn-^sborq and L«?Sps:c, 1S10, 3d revised edit., 1S34. W. V., 1 seq. 

Gt.sytrd.che fiatr tk» Ktftdgfibcrg, 1S17, IF., IX., 40 scq. KL &Af\, J % 115. 

tfeber tim Cn&errlchl der FhHotophte onf (;pnina$ien r supplcmcot to the 24 edition of tliu Ltkyb. zmr 
Bint, in die PhtlMOphfc\ W., XL, p. 396. XL S. t III,, 03. 

Ud aitentionis mensura camtsque primaries psnjcJwiapicv principle suitica ei mechanic# exempid ttlnslra- 
turns sertpsit J. F. Herbaria Kunigsberg, 1 $24 11% VII,, 73 seq. KL Sc hr., II., 35-3 seq. 

Uebtr tie MvaiUfiiett und XotJn&endioLeit, Mathemaiik «(</ Ptyvltitloyle ansdwtnden^ Konlgsberg, 1522, 
11% VII., 129 scq. KL S It., 417. 

Psychuioyte a7i WU^mtcAtfL ttfB ffegrandei aiif Erfaftmn^ MetapAyeik Und 3fathemalH t KonJg^bcrj?. 
1324-2% 1t% V. and VI. 

AilOemetneAfettipAyeX; nebti den AnfQngen phltosopAteehen Xalurtehye t Kopigsbcyg, 1835-29, U% 

lit. and IV, 

Kurze Enat/vlopddte der FfitloaopM^ am prakm&l&i Q&iehtapunlten entworfcn t Unite, 153% 2d cd., 
1841, IF. IL 

Dipnncfpio iofftco taedtuimedtt faref* contrcuucturia non ixigltgendo commentalto, GOtt., 1833, ll% l., 
SSI scq. A7, dK, II., 7*1* 

IJinris* ptltlsyaijischtf rwfeSttfljiH, Gutt., JEM, 2d cd,, 18*11, IF., X., 1 So scq. 

Zwr is Are T&n der FrctAeii dm memtchUchen Willem^ DrUfc an Hemt i*ro/e&m^ Grlepenxctl, GiJtt., 
ISTiG, 11% IX., 211 5W|, 

Anatyutche Bcleuchiung del HaturrecAte und der Mata}. GUUlngon, 1635, TF. h VIII.., 213 scq. 

P&UChQloQUche Unterancftifnpcn, Xns. 1 and 2, Gsltt, Tb32—10, If!, VI I, T 181 scq. 

Job, Fri&IVr IfetburCs Iteinere phfios. JScArifUn and AbAaudlunfftin ntb±£ dessert tcissewtcha/ih'eJiem 
AVcMiwe, edited by G. IlM'tcnstein, 3 VOla., I.eipslc, 1512-13. (Thoso works hAVo also been included in tho 
oomjileto etbtion of Hcrbart'a writings.) 

The Complete Works of Hcrburtliave been edited in. 12 vols. by G, Ilartenatein, Lolpsic, lS!>0-55, Of bis 
life Hortonstc-in treate in the introduction of lin edition of the minor pliitos. works and essays of llurbart, Vol- 
I, p l.cijjriic, 18-12 ; cf. alsti VoiRdt, Zfr EtinnerunQ aa Her ban (won l? spoken on tho 2Sth of October, 15-11, in 
tho public se*»4on of the Royal German Society at- Kwfligslwrj?), Kunifp;berg, 1511 ; Job. Fried r, UdrlNirt, *Kr» 
Ei-imisrunff att me QftUingisehe Kutantrophc im Jahr I5'i7, ein Pmtftumum (cd. by Tautc), Koni^bcrp, 
1512; F, H. Th. Alllhn, Ueberdas Laben middle gcktffUn J. F, Key bar La, nsbit eiuer Zmammemteituna 
dcr Litterriiur sHwv ScAule, fn tho Zctutchr. f ilr rxficte ]*HU>sophie, etc,, ed. by ALlihu nud Killer^ VuL I,, 
No, % Jjci|t*i]c, 18G0, i>p- 41 M'f[ t With reference to Herbert'^ philosophical stand--point nml so mo of Ids doc¬ 
trines, numerous crjLieu! obeicrvatlonn will be found in various writitles and essays L-y Beneke h Trondolenlnirg* 
Chalybflufi, Ulrid, Fram Hclfmajin, Lohc, Lange, and other j^hllosophcrs te be mentioned l>o3ou r i(| J3l); 
more recently have appeared, among other relevant works, the following: P. J. II. Leumkr, Utber ff.'& phi- 
Imnph. ftiumipunkL Lund, l^ih; K, T’r, w. L. Schidtze, II.'s Stetluwj eu Kant, entwickeU an den Hauptbe- 
ffritfen direr PhilaeopAie (Gottingen Inaugural Luekau, 18C6; Herm. Langenboek, Die tfoeoreti&che 

r/tilvwphte nerbdrCe und eeiner Schuie urul die darau/ litziJyticJte AYtfM, Berlin, 1567: Willi. BchuchL 
KrUilCfte pftiiaxopril<jdi& Auf/>tliz€ > l r Heft: Iferbart unti Trendelenburg, Aarati, 1H58 (cf., per contra* J, 
Hcrpiann, in tho Fftilnu. MvruUnhefte^ VoL I., 1SG8, pp. 237-212) ; E. F. Wyneken, Dm Faturgesits dtr 
ikete , Hanover, 1 SOU. —UtrbarUche ZtettQUicn, Ftippl. U> H/s worki^, Lpt, Itffl, v.ith bSognipblcal notices. 
Zficharla^, MtUtph. Dlffetenxen fie. If. vml. Kant. Lp/..’G‘J, Quiiblcker, Kant. it. ff. iiber d. JFtw n d. Stele, 

] J crl» 1870, 

Joliuim Friedrich Hcrbairt \yjts born nt Oldenburg;, where his father was a councillor 
of justice, May 4, 177(1. Hq received his first training th rough private instruction and at 
the Gymnasium in bis native city. Ho became early acquainted with the Wolffian philos¬ 
ophy and also with Kantian doctrines. In the year 17£>4 bo entered tne University nt 
.Iona v/borc Ficbto W£lh just developing the doctrine of hist Science of Knmdafgti. Iler- 
hart was greatly stimulated to pbilu&optiiciil thought by bis teacher, and laid before him, 
in writing, various doubts with reference to particular propositions in the .Science of 
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n ‘7 hand ^ d bl,n 11 criti( l^ o£ UK two first works of Schclling, the one 

; the 1 mobility of any Form of PhUo$ophy> and the other on the Ego or the Untundi- 
t oned m human Knowledge. Herbart arrived at the conviction that the Important 
^ m , P^ophr ™ not, “to proceed further, there, where a philosopher, who had 
attained to great reputation, had ceased to build,” hat ‘‘to look to the foundations 
andito subject them to the most incisive criticism, in order to see whether they were 
3 :r y fitted to support an edifice of knowledge.” Herbaria efforts after exactness in 
his investigations wore aided by the stimulus which he received from Fichte The 
course of his reflections was early directed toward the conception of the *>o. In an 

essay composed iH 1T9i expresses the opinion that the act of sclhconscious- 

ness mvolves an - infinite circle,” since in this act I posit myself as the one who is con- 
fcujus of himself, 2 . <?., is conscious of the one who is conscious, etc., but that tins infini- 
tude is exhausted when the Ego thinks the problem itself, or all infinitude, in one concep¬ 
tion, and that, therefore, in the conception of the Ego infinitude is included as a postu- 
late< Eut tbc £ cr,T]S of Herberts subsequent solution of the problem cf the Ego and 
Cihts subsequent ^ Realism ” in general were already contained in his critique (17SHJ) 
01 SohelJmg’s work on the Ego. In this critique lie supplements the dichotomous dis¬ 
junction of Soliciting: Either knowledge without reality, or an ultimate point of 
reality, 11 by adding as a third alternative : “ Or as manifold a reality in knowledge, as 
knowledge itself is manifold; 11 he insists, further, upon the possibility of many grounds 
for a single consequence, like several points of suspension for one chain, and lays down 
the principle: ** Whatever is conditioned must have two conditions.” In the years 
1797-1SOO Hcrbart was a family-tutor in the Bernese family Von Steiger, at Interlaken, 
Since lie believed poetry and mathematics to furnish the most effective means of cul¬ 
ture, he occupied his three pupils at first chiefly with these topics (beginning in Greek 
with Homer) and postponed morals and history till a later period, when, as he believed, 
they could be better understood ; but, to Ms great grief, his plan was interfered with 
through the unexpected and premature withdrawal of the eldest of his pupils from big 
instruction. During this time Herbart busied himself earnestly with morals and psy¬ 
chology. Through a visit to Pcstalozzi lie became acquainted with Pesmlozzrs method 
of instruction, in which ho ever retained a lively interest, and many principles of which 
be adopted into his own pedagogical theory. In the year 1800 Hcrbart returned by 
way of Jena and Gottingen to his native land. lie remained till 1802 in Bremen in 


the house of bis friend Johann Smldt, engaged with philosophical and pedagogical 
studies., In October, 1802, he qualified at Gottingen ns a Docent of philosophy and 
pedagogical theory. In the year 1805 ho received at the same place a position as Pro¬ 
fessor e^traovdmanii^y but in 1809, through the agency of Wilhelm von Humboldt, was 
called as Professor ordinaries of philosophy and pedagogic theory to Kdnigsberg, after 
the departure of Krug, KanFs successor in the philosophical chair, for Leipsic. Ilerbart 
also directed at Konlgsbcrg a Pedagogical Seminary, founded by himself. In iko 
year 1833 he accepted a call to Gottingen, where, not being inclined to participate 
actively in the political movements of the day, ho devoted himself all the more ener¬ 
getically and with unbroken activity to hia mission as an investigator and teacher until 
his death, which took place August 14, 1841. 

Hcrbart defines philosophy (in the second chapter of the first section of his Intro¬ 
duction, to Philosophy) as the chib oration of conceptions- This is a critical adaptation 
of Kant’s definition of philosophical knowledge as rational knowledge through concep¬ 
tions. By the use of the word rational in bis definition Kant introduces into it, as 
Hcrbart argues, a subject of possible controversy, since the conception of reason is an 
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extremely vaguo one, and since, further* tine reason no more exists as a special faculty 
oC the soul than docs either of the other faculties enumerated in the psychology of 
Aristotle and of his imitators, Eliminating, therefore* this qualification, we have loft, 
from Kant's definition : Knowledge through conceptions. But such knowledge is an 
acquired result of existing science ; philosophy, on tho contrary, as that which pro¬ 
duces science, ia simply the elaboration of conceptions* In reply to the objection that 
this definition is too broad, since all sciences elaborate conceptions. Hcrbait observes 
that philosophy is really contained in all sciences* when these are what they should be. + 

From the principal species of elaboration of conceptions, says Ilerbart* follow the 
principal divisions of philosophy. The first object to he aimed at is clearness and dis¬ 
tinctness in conceptions. Clearness consists in the distinguishing of one conception 
from other conceptions, and distinctness in the distinguishing of the marks of a (com¬ 
pound* not simple) conception from each other. Distinct conceptions may assume the 
form of judgments; from the combination of judgments arise syllogisms. Of these 
subjects Logic treats* Herbert defines logic as that division of philosophy which treats 
iu general of distinctness in conceptions and of the co-ordination of conceptions as re¬ 
sulting from such distinctness. But since, from our apprehension of the world and of 
ourselves* there result numerous conceptions, which, the more distinct they are made* 
do so much the more conflict with the harmonious combination of our ideas, there arises 
for philosophy the important problem of the completion and modification of these con¬ 
ceptions in such manner that this logical difficulty shall disappear ; this correction of 
conceptions is the business of general metaphysics* which, in psychology* the philoso¬ 
phy of nature* and natural theology, is specially applied to the three principal subjects 
of human knowledge. But there are also conceptions which do not call for revision, 
but occasion an inurement of consciousness in the form of a judgment expressing 
assent or dissent. The science of such conceptions is ^Esthetics \ 

In his conception and treatment of logic, Ilerbart indicates to that extent his agree¬ 
ment with the Kantiam, that for the more extended study of logical doctrines—since be 
himself only sketches the outlines of logic—he refers to the logical text-books of such 
Kantian* as Hoffbaucr, Krug, and Fries. According to Aristotle, logic is the analysis 
of thought in general* the separation of thought into form and content. But according 
to Kant, and also according to Ilerbart, It is a doctrine of analytic thought, of thought 
which through analysis elucidates or renders distinct the conceptions employed in 
thought* Kant's division of knowledge into synthetic and ana^die determined not only 
the distinction between logic and the critique of the reason in Kant's system, but also 
that between logic and metaphysics in the system of Ilerbart. Our thoughts* says 
Ilerbart* arc conceptions, in so far as wc consider them with reference to that which is 

* The elaboration of conceptions ia certainly not the only methodic means employed by philosophy; tlio 
jtioet ttmt can be sold of it is jMthapt that it ia the moot characteristic mreins ho employed* The founding of 
the deflation of philosophy on the method cmp&jytd in stia only justified ccndltloix that—n** indeed. Her- 
hart attempts to prove—philosophy has really no definite object, such i*h- the universe a* such, *r even tueli iu 
tfm rail principles of all that fliiite, by which it la distinguished from the ojrher scleuccy, that relate I* fj-jc- 
ciul departments of cxlj-tomas, 

t This la an unequal division, In that it assigns to logic the work, not of rendering all or oven Sjxttel ron- 
coptlona distinct, but of prescribing the rules l>y which all conceptiona arc to Iw rendered distinct, and that 
ihiit work then gives occasion to ih? logictnn not simply to render distinct* but to develop independently and 
Bctcnllfleaily n deflnito Class of conceptions, namely, the logical conception*, or LliO conception at the concep¬ 
tion., the conception of tlis judgment, etc,; while motaphysics, on the other hand, itself undertakfH to cor¬ 
rect certain, conception* and then oppUc# them, and rerthfftlcs Anally* secka to red 13CO the formation of 
judgments ol (mrtlictEc or moral) and djiwjrit—judgTncnM which arc formed by tho human oon^doiis 

m before the cslrtcnee of fcrtlieHc*, and which directly acoomikany objective perception — to principle*. 
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thought through them. Conceptions such as those of the circle anti the square, which 
cannot be united with each other, but of which each can be thought independently of 
the other, furnish examples of contrary opposition. Conceptions which are supply dif¬ 
ferent, hut not incapable of combination, such as the circle and red color, arc disparate. 
Disparate as well as contrary conceptions furnish also illustrations of the contradictory 
opposition between a and non-a, b and non-b, it being affirmed of a and b that each is 
not the other. Opposites ore not one and the same thing ■ this formula is called the 
Principle of Contradiction. Equivalent to tins is the so-called Principle of Identity : 
A = A, or properly: A is not equal to non-A, whore the negatives neutralize each other 
and are tantamount to an affirmative, and the same is true of the bo- called principle of 
Excluded Middle : A is cither B or not B h Wherever it is permitted to assume a unity 
in the form of a sum, this sum may Include various marks or attributes, as : this garment 
is red and blue, this event is at once joyful and sorrowful When conceptions arc con¬ 
fronted with each other in thought, the question arises whether they will enter into a 
union or not; the decision of this question is expressed in a Judgment. The initial or 
presupposed conception is the subject, and the conception which is connected to it is 
the predicate. Herbert assumes that the categorical judgment (f, g n God is almighty, 
the soul is immortal Goethe was a German poet) does not involve the assertion of the 
existence of. the subject, and proceeds in his doctrine of the syllogism on the basis of 
this assumption.* Hexbart terms the syllogisms of the first aud second figures syllo¬ 
gisms of subsumption, and those of the third figure, syllogisms of substitution. 

Skepticism, with Hcrbart, prepares the way for the enunciation of the problems of 
metaphysics. Every competent beginner in philosophy, says Herbort, is a skeptic, and, 
on the other hand, every skeptic in a beginner in, philosophy. He who has not been, at 
some time in his life a skeptic has never experienced that radical shaking of all his 
early and habitual ideas and opinions, which alone can enable him to separate the acci¬ 
dental from the necessary, the increment furnished by thought from the bare reality 
given in fact. But he who persists in skepticism shows that his thoughts have not 
come to maturity ; he does not know where each thought belongs and how much follows 
from each; oppressed by the weight of others 7 thoughts, and by the conflict among 
them, they almost always become skeptics who have been industrious readers aud lazy 
thinkers. Herb art discriminates between a lower and a higher form of skepticism. 
The former re£t$ on the consideration that, owing to the dependence of our powers of 
apprehension on subjective conditions, wo can scarcely expect to obtain through the 
senses a true representation of the real being of things. Bodies may have some sort of 
shape in space, may be subject to some sort of changes in time, the material elements 
may be seized and controlled by forces, men and animals may he filled with perceptions 
and sentiments of some sort j but we know not what perceptions and sentiments, what 
forces, elements, changes, and, shapes do actually exist or take place. But doubt may 
press still farther on, and advance to the idea that in reality wc do not at all perceive 
all that which we think wc perceive* but that wc involuntarily add in thought to the 
given contents of perception the forms—especially of space, time, and causality, as 
also of adaptation—which wc ascribe to tho objects of nature. Ilenco it becomes 
doubtful whether fixed points urn anywhere to bo found from which knowledge may 
set out, aud it may appear equally doubtful whether, in case such principles actually 
exist, we can discover the methods necessary for a further progress of thought, smec 
experience appeal's incomplete, the inference by analogy uncertain, and the existence 

+ Thi# assumption, at least in Ihc care of nfflimntivc jmtemfntein izcncrtil, Is false; the cases in which it 
is true are specially niurktii by Liao conical of (he disconr^.' in which they occur. 
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oi any just ground for a, synthesis d priori —by which a principle would transcend itself 
— scarcely conceivable - 

Herb ait holds that while, owing to the relativity of all attributes, no knowledge of 
the real quality of things is attainable through the senses, yet the forms of experience 
are really given us, since in the apprehension of a definite object \vc feel ourselves com¬ 
pelled to connect the contents of perception with a definite form, and are not able—as 
we should be if we simply added to things forms derived from our awn subjective con¬ 
sciousness—to connect any given object of sensuous perception with any form which 
we may choose- In what manner these forms are given, is a later* psychological prob¬ 
lem ; but on the fact of their being given, metaphysics depends* 

The actual or given forms of experience are of such nature, that they give rise to 
contradictory conceptions, which it is the business of thought to rectify, 

Extension in space and action in time involve contradictions. Extension implies 
prolongation through numerous different and distinct parts of space; but by such 
prolongation the one is broken up into the many, while yet the one is to be considered 
as identical with the many. IVhcu we conceive of matter* we begin a division which 
must be continued in infinitum^ because each part must still ho considered as extended- 
AVc never arrive at all the parts, nor at the ultimate parts, since, in order to do so, we 
should be obliged to overleap the infinite series of Intervening divisions- If we begin 
with the simple and from it attempt in thought to compound matter in the form in 
which, as composed of simple elements, it may actually exist, the question arises how 
many simples we must take in order with them to fill a finite space* Evidently we 
should hero be obliged to overleap, but in the reverse direction, the same infinite series 
which arrested us before. If we attempt by successive divisions and subdivisions to 
arrive at the ultimate parts of matter, reality becomes lost in the infinitesimal; if 
from these ultimate parts we would attempt to reconstruct matter, we are unable to 
employ the infinitesimal as basis of reality. The empirical conception of matter must 
therefore be altered in thought. Similar considerations arise in connection with the 
notion of the infinite divisibility of time. The occupancy of time by action and dura¬ 
tion demands still more obviously than docs the occupancy of space the infinite divisi¬ 
bility of that which occupies; for unoccupied intervals of time would imply the anni¬ 
hilation and subsequent rc-entrance into existence of that which acts and endures. All 
action occupies time : it is as if extended in time, The result of action appears as a 
finite quantum of change. This finite quantum must contain in itself the infinite multi¬ 
tude of changes which took place successively in the infinitesimal portions of time. The 
real action* of whose parts the result is composed, is as inconceivable as arc the simple 
parts of tho extended in space, for, however small wc may conceive its parts, each is 
still resolvable into a before and after, and an interval between them. 

The conception of inherence, or of a thing with several attributes, involves a con¬ 
tradiction, since it implies that one is many* Plurality of attributes is irreconcilable 
with unity of subject. The thing is supposed to bo the one possessor of different 
marks, Bat such possession must necessarily be regarded as something belonging and 
peculiar to the nature of the thing, as entering into the OssC-ntial definition of the thing, 
and consequently as being itself no less manifold than arc the attributes possessed. 
Thus the thing itself is rendered manifold, while yet it is by hypothesis only one. The 
question: what la the thing? demands a simple answer. The conception of a thing 
whose tme quality is a manifold possession of attributes is a contradictory conception, 
which awaits rectification in thought, since, aa originating in what is experimentally 
given, it cannot be rejected. 
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The conception of causality, too, which, although not tt direct, experimental con¬ 
ception, yet nn$cs from a necessary process o£ thought with reference to what is given 
“ ^ewenefl^ involves contradictions. With experience the conception of chan™ 
forces itself directly into consciousness. Now, even in common, ^philosophical 
thought, the necessity becomes felt of explaining why change has taken place, *. c of 
apprehending change as effect and of seeking for it a cause. Eut the conception of 
change conducts to a trilemma. Either, namely, the change must hare an external 
cause or au internal cause, or it must be causeless ; or, in other words, it must be the 
rc.-mlt of a mechanical process, or of self-determination, or of an absolute generation 
The common understanding is accustomed to regard each alternative as really occur¬ 
ring, the first in the materia] world, the second in the region of the will, and the third 
often (under the name of fate) in the general course of things. But (1) the conception 
of an external cause does not explain the original change, since it appears to lead to a 
regresstzs m infinitum, nor does it explain subsequent or derived changes, since it un- 
pile3 the contradiction that the agent possesses, as an attribute of its nature a qualify 
cation which is foreign to, not naturally included in, its nature, and that the patient 
fiflr r the change wrought iu it > remains and yet cannot remain the same thing which it 
was before; (2) the conception of self-determination through an internal cause does not 
dimmish these difficulties, and Involves the further contradiction that it divides the one 
agent in the act of self-determination into two opposed parts, an active and a passive 
part; (3) the theory of absolute generation, which regards change as itself constituting 
the quality of that which changes, is exposed to the twofold objection, that it would 
require a strict uniformity In change, such as our experience of the nature of things 
does not disclose, and that it is also contradictory in itself, since the conception of gen¬ 
eration is impossible in thought, except as involving the passage of the subject of gen¬ 
eration through a series of changing qualities; whence, in order to determine!the quality 
of the generation, these various opposed qualities must be united and concentrated into 
a unity, or, in other words, opposed qualities must be one—which is contradictory; if 
it is said that generation Is only the manifestation of a substratum which does not 


change, the contrailictions are not diminished, but increased, since this theory expresses 
only the more clearly the idea of the one unchanging substratum as having concen¬ 
trated in it all multiplicity and all contradiction, as the source from which the plurality 
and the opposed qualities of the outward manifestation shall bo evolved. 

The conception of an Ego, in so far as the Ego is regarded as the primary source of 
all of our extremely manifold ideas, involves the contradiction of the inherence of the 


multiple in the single, which contradiction becomes hero especially sensible, for the 
reason that self-consciousness appears to represent the Ego as a perfect unit. To this 
must be added the contradiction peculiar to the Ego, that it must think itself as pure 
self-consciousness, consciousness turned in upon itself, t. c ., must think its own Ego, 
i< c. t must think its own thinking of itself, anil so on in infinitum ( u its Ego” always 
taking the place of i( itself,” tl its thinking of itself," of “ its Ego,” and so on), so that 
the conception of an Ego seems in reality impossible to he realiEcd. 

It h the business of Metaphysics, according to Horbart, to remove these contradic¬ 
tions from the forms of experience, anil thus to render experience comprehensible. 
Metaphysics is divided by Hcrbart into the doctrine of principles and methods (Mctho- 
dology), of being, inherence, and change (Ontology), of the constant (Syuechology), 
and of phenomena (Eidolpgy). With general metaphysics arc connected, as its applica¬ 
tions, physical philosophy and psychology. 

The transformation of conceptions, which it is the work of metaphysics *o accora- 
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is effected by sc clung out the necessary complementary conceptions, or paints of 
relation, through which alone the contradictions contained in the given conceptions can 
he resolved. This method of removing the contradictions which are involved in the 
formal conceptions furnished by experience is termed by Ilerbart the method of Bela- 
tions. Every such formal conception is a principle, from which we are obliged, by the 
contradiction contained in it, to conclude to the complementary. It is only thus, L c. y 
it is only on the basis of a contradiction contained in an idea, that & priori synthesis be¬ 
comes possible. For suppose that B is shown by an d priori synthesis, hence necessarily, 
to belong with A; then A must be impossible without B; the necessity lies in the im¬ 
possibility of the contrary ■ but such impossibility or, in general, the impossibility of 
any supposition or idea is contradiction, (Kant, on the contrary, had asserted that tl 
priori synthetic propositions demanded another principle beside the principle of identity 
and contradiction.) 

It is impossible to assume that nothing is, for then nothing would even appear to he. 
Even if all being bo denied, there remains at least the undeniable, simple element of 
sensation. That which remains after the removal of being is appearance. This appear- 
ancOj as appearance, is. Since this fact of appearance cannot he denied, some form of 
being must be assumed as real. 

The aflirmation that A is nothing more than the simple positing of A. Being is 
absolute position .* The conception of being excludes all negation and ah relation f 
'Whatever is conceived as being is called an essence (erca). 

The simple element of sensation is never, or extremely seldom, found singlej it 
occurs rather in complexes whieli wc term things* Wo ascribe to things their separato 
marks as attributes, 3Jut tho contradictions contained in the conception of a thing 
with several attributes force us, in order to free the conception from theso contradic¬ 
tions, to complete the conception by the assumption of the existence of a plurality of 
real essences, each possessing an absolutely simple quality, which can therefore not be 
defined by the statement of internal distinctions existing within the quality, and by 
the further assumption that the appearauce of a thing as one and as yet possessing 
several attributes results from the existence of these simple essences in combination or 
together. 

In a complex of marks there arc ordinarily some which arc permanent, while others 
change* “Wo therefore ascribe changes to things. But from tlic contradictions in tho 
conception of change:: it follows that there is no original, internal change in what pos¬ 
sesses being, since original self-determination and absolute generation are impossible ; 
and it follows, further, that there would be no derivative change if the operation of 
■causes were only possible upon the condition of an original, outwardly directed activity. 
But then there would be no change at all, not even in the sphere of appearance, and 
this would contradict experience, Hence no such condition as that alluded to can 
exist, and it must bo possible to explain change without the supposition of an 
original, outwardly directed activity, as also without tho supposition of an original 
internal activity. Ilerbart explains change by means of tho theory of self-preserva¬ 
tions (nets of self-preservation), which take place when a number of simple, real essences 
are together, and which constitute the substance of all real change. This theory rests on 
tbo coadjutant conception of intelligible space, together with corresponding species of 

* liar I j art Una i iaclUtti-4 the? porting of bring in the conccgitEon of lx-En£. 

t Ilerbart^ t'xclmdon of alt nation and r^lmion involve* n mUtt* in derrvmtirando. All that Li to lie 
okcIeuLchI la tiie Motion to Lho jKwiilaj and thy cnacttHIllg (mention) of the jwdltiu ta [111 ^-.uju (u 

which Ulu Utk r watf niUru.i*<l. 
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time and of motion, and on the methodic expedient of the “accidental view " By 
intelligible space Herbert understands that space in which the simple real essences 
must be conceived as existing in distinction from the phenomenal space in which our 
sensations are ideally represented, and which is therefore in the soul itself. The 
formation of the conception of intelligible space is occasioned by the necessity of 
conceiving the same essences as together and also as not together. The succession of 
simple, real essences produces the “ rigid line,” the passage of points into each other 
Urn continuous line, the compounding of two directions the plane surface, and the addi¬ 
tion of a third direction material space. The fiction of the passage of points into each 
other presupposes the divisibility of the point, an hypothesis which Herbart seeks to 
justify by the geometrical fact of irrational relations. In intelligible as in phenomenal 
space all motions arc relative; that which is motion with reference to surroundin- 
objects which are viewed as at rest, is rest when these objects arc viewed as moving 
with equal rapidity in an opposite direction. Every existence in Intelligible space is 
primarily at rest with reference to itself, or with reference to space, if it fe regarded as 
iUulf existing in space. But thero is nothing to prevent this rest from being motion 
with reference to other real essences; rest in this latter regard would be only one 
possible case among an infinite number of equally possible cases. It is therefore to be 
presupposed that in general every being is originally in motion, as compared with every 
othei one, fljjud that this motion is motion in a direct line with constant velocity. This 
motion is not real change, since every being (essence) with reference to itself and to 
its space remains at rest, and does not ol itself stand m relation to other beings, but is 
only regarded as in such relation by a consciousness in which all or several of them arc 
comprehended. When, however, the case occurs that in consequence of this original 
inotion simple, real essences arrive at the same time at the same point, there follows a 
reciprocal interpenetration on their part, which, so far as their qualities are alike, 
occasions no disturbance, but which, when the qualities arc opposed, would naturally 
occasion a disturbance, since, by the theorem of contradiction, opposites cannot cb-exist 
in one point. The disturbance would take place if the opposite qualities of the various 
essences could destroy each other. But since the reverse is the case, the qualities arc 
enabled to preserve themselves against the threatened disturbance; self-preservation is 
persistence in opposition to a negation- The disturbance resembles a pressure, and the 
self'prcsei \ atkm a resistance, Self-preservations J ' in the soul aro representations or 
ideas; in all other real beings they are internal states, which, according to Herbartian 
as well as according to Xicibnitrian principles, must be conceived as in some way analo¬ 
gous to our ideas. The proper and simple essence of real beings is unknown to us; but 
concerning their internal and external relations it is possible for us to acquire a sum of 
knowledge, which may be enlarged iti infinitum. It is necessary to suppose that the 
simple essence of the real beings is not only different In the ease of different ones, but 
that this difference may amount to contrariety. If the difference of quality, however, 

Is but partial, the qualities may be analysed in thought into component elements, be¬ 
tween which, on the one band, complete agreement and, on other hand, complete oppo¬ 
sition subsists; such anal's is, although methodically necessary for the comprehension 
of the result, is yet with reference to the qualities themselves only an (1 accidental 
view" 11 of the case, since the qualities are not really the product of snob component 
elements, but are simple and indivisible, and are analyzed only in our consideration of 
them. 

In human consciousness the fact of an Ego is given, and yet the conception of an 
L *o ij lauded with contradicl iontj. Those contradictions force us to distinguish between 
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apperceived M and 11 appejcciving '* masses of ideas in self-consciousnces, and this dis¬ 
tinction again presupposes the doctrines of the soul as a simple, real being and the mi b- 
stratum of the whole complex of our ideas, of ideas as psychical acts of self preserva¬ 
tion, and of the reciprocal relations of ideas. 

On the divisibility of the point rests the possibility that a number of simple, real 
beings (which must, however, in view of the assumed divisibility, he conceived as 
spherical) should bo at least imperfectly togc&ter, or should partially interpenetrate 
each other, The result of such partial interpenetration is Hatter, A necessary result 
of the same is also the attraction of elements. For the aet of self-preservation cannot 
be confined to that part of each of those real beings which is penetrated; in the whole 
being, in all its supposed parts, this aet takes place with the same degree of energy, 
for tho very reason that the being is really simple and its parts are only supposed" 
But with the inward state of the act of self-preservation as a whole, the external posi¬ 
tion of tho simple beings must necessarily correspond. From the necessity that tho 
internal state should be accompanied by an appropriate external state it fallows that 
the partial interpenetration must give place to a condition in which each being is fully 
in the other. If the elements of each sphere (point, real being) be conceived as them¬ 
selves also spheres, and if the infinitesimal amount of time occupied by the act of 
penetration bo again subdivided into infinitesimals of the second order, each of the 
original spheres will at every instant be to the part not yet penetrated "as the initial 
attraction to the acceleration at the given instant. In the case of the union of several 
simple, real beings, repulsion, or the necessity that some of them should give place to 
the others, enters in; or repulsion takes place when the measure in which the internal 
state of a being surrounded by others enables it to respond to the influences of tho 
latter has been exceeded. Attraction and repulsion are therefore not original forces, 
hut necessary external consequences of the internal states* into which several different 
substances mutually throw each other, 

When the equilibrium between attraction and repulsion is restored, the combination 
of simple, real beings forms a material clement or an Atom. 

In order to explain genetically the special phenomena and laws of physics, by tracing 
them to their ultimate sources, Ilerbart distinguishes, on the one hand, between 
strong and weak opposition of elements (according to the amount of the difference 
of their qualities) and, on the other, between equal and unequal opposition (according 
to the mutual relation of these qualities in point of intensity). From tho combina¬ 
tion of the two distinctions result four principal relations of elements to each other j 

1. Strong and equal or nearly equal opposition ; on this depends the formation of 

solid or rigid matter, and in particular the cohesion, elasticity, and configuration of 
matter; 

but very unequal opposition ; this is the relation in which the dements 
of caloric (the existence of which substance is postulated by JTerbart in order to account 
for the phenomena of heat) stand to the elements of solid bodies; 

3. Weak and not very unequal opposition; this Li the relation in which electricity 
stands to tho elements of solid bodies; 

4, Weak and very unequal opposition; this is the relation in which the eLher or the. 
medium of light and gravity stands to the elements of solid bodies. 

Biology (or Physiology) rests, with Ilerbart, on tho theory of the internal figurabllity 
of matter, Several internal states within one being tend mutually to arrest each other 
( M the soul is the case with ideas which limit each other in consciousness) * tho 
arrested slate*, under favorable conditions, reappear and co operate in determining the 
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outward action. The simple being excites in other similar beings, which come in con- 

“ Ct !™“ lt ’ Btatca SUI11,:ir to its °wn; on such excitation depend the processes of 
assimilation and reproduction. Farther, irritability and sensibility follow from the 
internal figurability of matter. ™ 

r I he accidental meeting of simple, real Icings is sufficient only to account for the 
goacra possibility of cyanic life. But the adaptation apparen/in the“atn of 
' h '^ 1Gr w^amsma presupposes the influence of a divine intelligence as the cause 
notmdccdcf the existence of the simple real beings themselves^mt oMbS actual 

substances^ “? tt” ^, hC ™* ot what “ phraseology Is understood by 

; . C f s) - B ®‘ tl ‘ ,s teleological justification of the belief in God's existence satisfies 

™ r 1 : r 0 r; ■ oniy in s ° far as »“«»*** «■*. - 

I . 0r “* 1 “ st . of flll(lln£ rC5t iu *0 thought of God, whence the reception of the 

ethical predicates into the idea of God (of which below). 

il- £™m^ 5 for « * »«e a complex of several real essences 

t. dcas « O lid lie outside each other, and it would not bo possible for several ideas to 

-c combined ra the unity of thought, nor for the whole sum of my ideas to he com¬ 
bined m the unity of my consciousness.* The soul's acts of self-preservation are ideas, 

-r, it ! l0 ”"S«” eotts or ^P^te, blend with each other j but such of them as 

. .f .; ! : Uy ° T to ta>b' opposed to each other arrest each other according to the degree 
hu’ opposi ion. ^ *1 irough this arrest of ideas the intensity in which they exist in 
consciousness is diminished, and may bo reduced to zero. In the case of an arrested 
idea the mind, instead of consciously having the idea, scots to have it. The relations 

of ideas m point oi intensity may be mathematically computed, although their separate 
intensities cannot be measured; by euch computation the laws of the succession of 
u cas are reduced to their exact expression. This computation is Static, when it 
l ..us to the final condition in which ideas may persist, and Mechanic, when its 

object is to ascertain the actual strength of au idea at any definite moment durin- its 
change. 3 

Suppose two synchronous ideas, A and B, whose intensities arc exactly equal, so 
that each maybe represented m = 1. Suppose, further, that these ideas arc com- 
plctdj opposed (as, for example, red and yellow, yellow and blue, any given tone and 
the tone one octave higher), so that if the one is to subsist unchecked the other must 
? . ^ ftrrcstc '► Since (according to the principle of contradiction) opposites cannot 
' H - 1 fllL same time and at the same point, one of the two supposed ideas 

_ “ lf V 1 u on Id appear, wholly give place to the other. And yet each continues to 
feu isist, for whatever once subsists cannot bo annihilated. Both ideas strive with 
cqua ohx against each other. Bach therefore loses tho half of its original intensity. 

C ° con ^diction w ould be satisfied if one of the ideas were completely arrested; 
but, as matter of fact, so much of the two ideas, taken together, is arrested as the 
ougiual intensity of each idea amounted to. The total arrest of ideas thus divided 
a- vreen t o tv.*? i^ ti nned by Ilerbart the sum of arrest. If the opposition between 
the ideas is not complete, so that it is not represented by 1, but by a proper fraction, 

tins fraction enters as a determining clement into tho computation of the sum of 
arrest, 

If the ideas A and B are unequal in strength, the intensity of the first being = a, of 
t ic second = b, and a > b, and if A and L arc complete opposites, it is sufficient, 

^ 1 tic real ground of the unity of conscEoniooss Sj? not the punctual natoro of the soul, but the fact that 

i.i. Ujl the qiflcc occupied by ccui^leusiic.^ our Wcm uiborjKiuuhfttU: each utlier. or becone fused into ouu 
frhulti. 
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according to Herbaria theory, that the two ideas together should fin (Ter an amount of 
arrest equal to the intensity (h) of the weaker idea, for If the latter were wholly de¬ 
stroyed there would be no more u contradiction. 11 * The “sum of arrest,” then, is new 
= b. Each idea strives with all Its intensity against arrest. It suffers, therefore, the 
less arrest the stronger it is. Of the whole sum of arrest, which is = b, A therefore 

suffers an amount represented by ——-, and B au amount represented by — alj - 

ft -+- b J a + b 

so that A remains in consciousness with a force equal to a— ^ a + — l>? 


a + b 


ah 


a -t- b 


b- 


and B with an intensity equal to b — , _ 

J 1 a-hb M-b 

If three ideas, whoso Intensities are a, b, c, are synchronous, with complete Opposi¬ 
tion. between them, and if we have a > b, and b > c, the sum of arrest, according to 
Ilerbart, w'ill be = b + c, or, in general, will be equal to the sum of all the weaker 
ideas, whatever their number; for if these were all fully arrested, the strongest would 
be able to assert itself in its full force. The sum of arrest here again is distributed in 
a manner inversely proportioned to the intensities. It is possible, however, that the 
amount o£ arrest falling to the weakest idea should equal or even be superior to the 
intensity of that idea, in which ease the idea will be wholly forced out of conscious¬ 
ness; but it can, under favoring circumstances, enter again ibto consciousness. The 
limit at which the intensity of an idea is exactly equal to 0 is termed by Ilerbart the 
threshold of consciousness, in which figure, however, the notion of the {horizontal) 
motion over a threshold is mixed up with the notion of a (vertical) rise and descent. 
That value of an idea w hich consists with the depression of the latter exactly to a level 
with the 11 threshold” of consciousness is termed by Herb-art its “threshold value.” 
If a = 1 and b — 2, the ** threshold value” of yjV 0,707. *, 

Jf the susceptibility of the mind for an idea—the excitation (reckoned here, for the 
sake of simplicity, as ^ 1) remaining constant— is originally = a, it is, after the idea 
has reached the intensity denoted by x, only ~ a — x. The rapidity with which the 
idea increases in intensity, or the £L rate of its increase, 11 is at every instant propor¬ 
tional to the degree of susceptibility. It becomes, therefore, constantly less. Wo 
consider as the unit of time (t — 1) that time In which the idea would rise to the full 
force represented by a, if the initial rate of increase remained unchanged. In a very 

small portion of time (=!) nt the beginning, this rate of increase remains nearly 

unchanged, and in the first infinitesimal portion of time (~ dt) it must be considered 

as unchanged (constant). In the first division of time represented by —, therefore, tbc 

idea attains nearly to the force represented by a. and in the first portion of time 

represented by dt, its force becomes a. dt. If at a later instant, at the expiration of 
any specified time (= l), the idea has increased to the force represented by x (when, 
therefore, the susceptibility w r ill be measured, not by a, but only by a — x) the Idea 

* Of course the + ‘rontrroltclioiV* if imleort anycxlita in the supposed cow, wotiM only then ]*j removed when 
B ur, til.-o, when A Ituclf should be totally um- t-jd, but not when only a qiTOtttiim tiF Intensity — b smij 

dlvltlcJ between the two (ihii* should be rinrcato-L Thai the nullification or "om?; t” of mi lei tin i* nlranly 
nccofiiplEsheii wh< n It turn br-enme an nnconselocus one (although continuing toexist In Finch luieoiiiiclonsfitAte}, 
IfULii ii' -umption which experience forced upon nn, bat which i:i scarcely comiiatlblc with Ihrbftrt'ft logfco 
metnphj'Hiiciil 
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of time ( = dt), not to an amount = a. d fc, but to an amount — (ft — x) dt. If, now, we 
employ dx to denote the increase in force, which the Idea, after it had increased to x ac¬ 
quired in an infinitesimal portion of time (or the difference between its force before and 
after this infini te sim al portion of time), this dx, according: to the above, ia — (a — x) dt 

and therefore = dt; from this equation, when we consider the circumstance that 

the idea has arisen from a value “ o and that consequently for t = o x = o wo ob¬ 



tain the result: x =: a l 1 -* b e denoting, as usual, the basis of natural logarithms. 


If the excitation is assumed as constant, yet not = 1, but = jS, the intensity, to which 
the idea rises in the first portion of time (dt), is (instead of a . dt, as above) = £a. dt; 
consequently, iu the portion of time (= dt) which follows immediately after the end 
of the time t, in which the idea has increased in force to x, the force of the idea must 
increase to an amount represented by & (a — x) dt, that is, dx — 0 (a — x) dt, whence 



It thus appears that, while the idea ac¬ 


quires tolerably soon nearly its full force a), it nevertheless will never fully acquire 


it in a finite time, but will only approximate towards it as the limb of the hyperbola 


approximates toward Its asymptote.* 

In an altogether analogous manner Ilerbart calculates the gradual decrease of the 
“ sum of arrests 

TiYhon with one idea several others are combined —not perfectly, but according to 
a certain descending gradation through larger and smaller parts—if that Idea recovers 
from the effects of its previous arrest and returns into consciousness, it will tend to 
raise the others into consciousness with itself, not., however, uniformly, but in a defi¬ 
nite order and sequence, Ilerbart seeks to determine this sequence by mathematical 
formulae. It is, according to him, the varying degrees in which ideas blend together, 
upon which rests, not only the mechanism of what is called memory but also from 
which arise the forms of space and time in human thought; and these forms are not 
viewed by Ilerbart, with Kant, as d priori forms, but as results of the psychical 
median ism. 

In that simple being which is the- soul there is no more an original multiplicity of 
faculties than of ideas. The so-called faculties of the soul are simply hypostatbed 
class-concept ions of psychical phenomena. The explanation of these phenomena b}* 
reference to the so-called faculties is illusory; the real causes of psychical processes 
are to be found in the relations of ideas to each other. Recollection follows the laws 
of reproduction. The Understanding, which may be nominally defined as the faculty 
for combining our thoughts according to the nature of that which is thought, has for 
its basis the complete effect of those series of ideas which arc formed in our souls 
through the influence of external things upon us. E}" the Reason is to be understood 
the faculty for weighing arguments and counter arguments; Its basis is the coincident 
operation of several complete series of ideas. The so-called Internal Sense is the ap¬ 
perception of newly ■formed ideas through earlier but similar masses of ideas. The 

* Tlie necessary implied hi the formula, viz.: that the weakness of the excitation may ho 

completely made £qolI In the result by its longer duration, soema to be in contradiction with oar tvperience. 
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Feelings arise when different forces work m tlie same or in opposite senses on the same 
idea The Will is effort accompanied by tho idea of the attainability of the object of 
effort. Freedom of tho Will, in psychology, 3a the imured supremacy of the hon¬ 
est masses of ideas over single affections or impressions. Kant’s doctrine of “tran¬ 
scendental freedom 11 is false, and, is also in conflict with the practical interest el mini, 
Bines it renders the development of character impossible. 

The source of our ccstUetic Ideas is to be found in oor involuntary judgments of 
taste, and. in particular, the source of our Ethical Ideas is found in such judgments of 
taste respecting relations of will. The Idea of Internal Freedom is founded on the 
satisfaction arising from harmony between the will and our judgment respecting the 
will In the ease of pure relations of magnitude, the greater always pleases beside 
tho smaller« this is the origin of the Idea of Perfection, Those conceptions of magni¬ 
tude which are employed in the comparison of acts of will, are: intension, extension 
{L J. t multiplicity of objects willed), and concentration of manifold volitions to a 
joint or total effect, or intension as arising anew out of extension. The objective cor¬ 
relate to the Idea of Benevolence is harmony between our own will and the presup¬ 
posed will of another. The Idea of Legal Eight is founded on our displeasure at 
Strife ■ legal right is the rule established or recognized by the parties interested, for the 
avoidance 0 of strife. When, through the intentional action of one will upon another or 
through intentional web-doing or ill-doing the condition, in which the wills of the par¬ 
ties concerned would otherwise have remained, is broken off or violently disturbed, Urn 
act produces dissatisfaction ; from this dissatisfaction arises the Idea of Retribution or 
Compensation {Equity), or of a rectification of the disturbance by the transfer of mi 
equal amount of good or the reverse from the receiver to the doer, With these primary 
or original Ideas arc connected the derived ethical Ideas relating to society, m particu¬ 
lar the Idea of the legal society, of the system of rewards, of the system of administra¬ 
tion, of the system of culture, and of society as a poreon, which are founded rcspec- 
lively on the Ideas of legal right, compensation, the public welfare, spiritual perfection, 
and inward freedom. Nothing but the union and mild guidance of all Ideas can give 
to life a satisfying direction. 

The basis of religious faith is to he found, according to Ilerbart, in the conte]illa¬ 
tion of nature, but the perfecting of faith is the work of ethics. The adaptation 
apparent in the higher organisms cannot bo referred to chance, nor can its existence 
in nature be denied on the pica that it Is simply a form of human thought. The suf¬ 
ficient explanation of it is found only in a divine intelligence, in which the ordei of 
the simple, real essences must have its source. A scientific system of natural theology 
Is beyond our reach. More important than tho theoretical development of the con¬ 
ception of God is, for the religious consciousness, the qualification of that conception 
by the ethical predicates of wisdom, holiness, power, love, and justice—predicates 
which arc in part incompatible with pantheism, * 

* Whether the oontradteBon* which Ilerbart regards as exMiri? la the u formal concept Im™ On-ml ui^n 
ujh by experience^ are really contained in them. Is at least doubtful. For the n lvanea ** ecifineo Ijevumi trio 
sphere of empiricism the rtinmltin of the*« contradictions 1 a not needed ; such stimulus |a found, rather, in tho 
fart that not <ildy the existence ot li'ullvUUial objects and tiling Is mamle.-t tons, bnt also tho exhitenea of 
roliitioiuv varioU.es of worth, ends, ami lawn, on which tho formation of our lofftcal nWM, as also of our 
ethical fictions. Is founded. Trendelenbtitpf acelt*, in an tr^ay on iferbart’s Metaphysics fin the Jfonateberlchtc 
der Berliner Aktidemie dcr Wts*en*' SfttfWrt, Nov., 1SEJ, p. m soq.; reprinted In tho second volume ef Tr.’i 
If!Mtpr ttritr. zur Philos Berlin, im, t'P 313-351 k and In a uwon.i article (l ttmatsber. der Perl. Ai<vi.. 
Vv\ t teCO, and In Tr.“u Jftol. BeUr, zur PAikU, Vol. III., 180T, pp. C.'i-OO), in reply to rejolndorn by DrabbetI 
null llrbmpell (in the Z&techr JTt? PAilot. vwt phtto* Krill*, 1«54 uml liJWb, to drnwOTtrate tho three fob 
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Thc Vhttwophj o£ JTcrbart has si-nally promoted tho genetic comprehension of 
nature and mind. Thc doctrine of Hencka may be regarded as an attempt to maintain 

loans' theses: (l)the contradictions which Horbart points oat in the universal conceptions furnished by 
experience ftre not contradictEone; (2) if they were contend Actions, they ivouhl not be solved by Herbaria 
memphysms ; (3> if they were contradictions and were thus solved, yet others and creator ones would remain 
unsolved. In considering the subject of continuity, gays Trendelenburg thc multiplicity and smaller of 
parte are not to be isolated from each other; the product of their number and magnitude remans IdeattcaL 
1 litre art.) no ” ultimate’' parte. In connection with the problems o£ inherence and change, variety and con¬ 
trary opposition are only artificially transformed into contradictory opposition. (CL the remark in my 
of Logic, § 77, as also the relevant sections in DeUxenfs E&sai if* totfifrwe I Mm 1SC5 ) 

J ho principle of identity and contradiction is not an objective law, determining the nature of thing* hot a 

aW ° £ tl,ol,fiht: to ob J MtEf y “ Iaw *** of it a law of things 3s to misapprehend it (a misapprehension 
into which, Indeed, so early a philosopher as Parmmddcs fell). The apparent contradictions in the conception 
of tho Ego arc removed by Herbert through the distinction of different group* of representations; but whether 
the mutual interpenetration of representations presupposes a being of punctual simplicity having Its seat at a 
^ng.o spot within the brain, mid whether such a being is conceivable R son* bat least extreme] v preble- 
nuUical. (Cf. my Srjst. of Jjjylc, % -10.) When Isolated in thought, unity may appear as simplicity, just a* 
on the other hand, plurality, when isolated in though* leads to exclave atomism; but the facts force us thc 
rather to mmc a syqfhctie unity in thing* a unity which is not that of a punctual substratum nor of a 
number of finch substrata existing externally to each other, bnt thc unity of an harmoniously articulated 
whole. The point is conceivable only as limit, and it is only in abstraction that it can be conceived as Inde¬ 
pendent; the punctual realities assumed by llerbart are hypostatizod abstractions. The. fiction of the spherical 
forms of the real being* which Is invented ostensibly for didactic purposes alone. Is really employed illegiti¬ 
mately m Herbert’s metaphysics as an element in the further construction of the system of philosophy Itsel* 
but only to be afterwards cast aside when it b as rendered this service; it is on such alternate use and rejection 
r,f this fiction that Herbartte account of intelligible space and of thc attraction of the elements is founded, 
Tlie alleged necessity that external portion correspond with internal Condition j s left without satisfactory 
explanation. In a simple real being no tmages could ever arise, for these. according to the testimony of tbo 
internal sense, have extension in space; Herbaxt's endeavors to point out tho conditions under which the 
notion of space is formed do not disprove the impossibility of Any such notion as arising in an absolutely 
spaceless being, The theory of ^preservations is vitiated by thc contradiction that, while according to the 
theory only the old Is preserved, there yet is developed something new, whEdi latter is reputed even to remain 
nftcr the removal of the disturbance, which, on its par* was really no disturbance. In the supposed case of 
opposed ideas which cannot subsist together and cannot destroy each other, two necessities arc brought Iota 
conflict, which in their principles are absolute and admit of no compromise between them. It, la not sufficient 
that a quantum equal to the weaker ideas be arrested; at least the weaker idea should be itself arrested or 
rather annihilated, am* in cose it continues to resis* the conflict, to satisfy the law of contradiction, should 
be continued until all the Ideas in conflict be destroyed. Thc facL that this 3s impossible, and that experience 
shows a different result, proves only the falsity of the hypothesis of beings which arc mere points. Alb. 
Lasigo {Die Orundteffung def mattom. Fsyc&el, Duisburg, 1SS5; cf., per cbntra, Cornelius, in thc ZeUschr. 
fur &r. J^Ailos., VE, Kos. 3 and 4) censures ITerhcirt for assuming a “snim of arrest" of fixed magnitude as 
tlie basis of thc computation; the investigator who respects only natural law will reek to determine the 
remit according to the degree in which the ideas tend to limit each ether, and according to the measure of 
their resistance, and will net assume it at the outset as a jjostulate. In order to explain the phenomena of 
memory, II orb art indulges in assumptions concerning the magnittido and constancy of the siun of arrest, 
which Interfere with the logical consequences of Ms principles. With Herbert's metaphysics bk> theology 
conflicts in numerous points. The dodge ful order among the simple real brings presupposes reality of rela¬ 
tions in intelligible space, which is nevertheless denied by the metaphysics. As n person, God, according bo 
1 lerbartian principleo, must be a simple rent essence, which, limited in itself to its, simple quality, can only rise 
to 3ritelligenee through an intelligent grouping of the -other simple essences with which it is associated ; but 
such grouping, since, m being the explanation of the divine intelligence, it ecmhl not l>o explained by the 
latter, would bo absolutely incomprehensible, and to assume it as an explanation of adaptation in general would 
bo only throwing thc explanation further back. Herbert himself confesses that Mb metaphysics threatens 
to forsake him when he attempts to apply it to ftieoloify (and indeed he censures the attempt so fo apply* it os 
an abuse of metaphysics ami the result-only of n subtilizing curiosity), and he compares the demand for a 
theoretical knowledge of G od to the wish o-f Eeinele, who prayed for her own destruction.; but he has net the 
in3\ antoge which Kant had of bring able to justify his denial of the validity of nil attempts to ptUIoficijjhixO 1ft 
theology through n pnnriatia (eropposeO) demonstration of cur ignorance as to the manner in which 11 things in. 
themselves 11 exist. If the quality of that simple real oe&ericc which is Gwl be nominee! as Infinitely intensive, 
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and extern! tlio ground won by Ilcrlxurfc, without the defects which luivc been pointed 
out, audj in particular, with the overthrow of the fiction of the punctual simplicity of 
the soul. 

§ X83* Friedrich. Eduard Beneke (179S-1S54), in opposition espe¬ 
cially to Hegel’s and also to Herlmrt’s speculation, and on the basis of 
various doctrines held by English and Scotch philosophers, as also of 
doctrines maintained by Kant, F. II* Jacobi, Fries, Schleiermacher, 
Schopenhauer, and Herbart, developed a psychologico-philosophical 
doctrine, resting exclusively on internal experience* The guiding 
thought with Beneke is, that through self-consciousness we know our¬ 
selves psychically just as w'C really are, but that wo arc able only 
imperfectly to know the external world through the senses, and that 
wo only in so far apprehend its true nature as we suppose analogs, of 
our own psychical life to underlie the phenomena of the world, of 
sense* All of the more complicated psychical processes are derived 
by Beneke from four elementary or fundamental processes, namely, 
the process of the appropriation of impressions, the process of the 
formation of new elementary psychical powers Or faculties, the pro 
cess of the compensating adjustment or transfer of impressions [" ex¬ 
citations 17 ] and faculties, and the process of the mutual attraction and 
blending of homogeneous psychical products; under the third process 
certain psychical products, having lost a portion of their elements, 
become unconscious or continue to exist as simple vestiges, while, 
these lost elements being united to other products, the latter, if they 
were previously unconscious, are elevated into consciousness, and, if 
they were already conscious, arc elevated into more vivid conscious¬ 
ness. On liis reduction of the complicated psychical phenomena to 

a la* la the first place, very doubtlal whether this Infinitude mast not fa logical consistency be dented 3>y 
Herbart on tho some ground on which lie denies that, there is an I nfin ite number of reel bcln^i and, in, 
the second plnco t it is equally and even more q.uoKttonat»lo whether mere infinitude of intensity con Ik- 
regarded of iuil os a principle of the order in the Ideas of Clod,, and whether, therefore, it ran render 
superfluous the hypothesis of a design-fid grouping of real Ix-mgs Imlqxinilcntly of tioil, and on which 
grouping the rational order of the Idoau in God dc|>cnd9. II It cannot, It Is jus easy, If not fanicr, to consider 
the ailai»Entiun In the ordur of the world Oi Otome] (,in which 0h£O the eshitenoe of Cod, though still 
ble T v. mild not be proved), as to Imagine tv primitive adaptation. of tldnga, between whioh and the present 
order of the world God occupies an intermediate place. Herbert's ethics and [Esthetics In pH-'iinral are not 
hilled to his theoretical nhilo.-viphy by a common principles It is extremely questionable whether our judg¬ 
ments of a^tlefaetlon ami distilfocticn—which jiiOpienb, in the mwuujwl inten d of Iho purity ol monel 
ijereaptlcD, Herbart declares to be absolute and hence Independent of the natural difforcijecfl in worth of tlio 
vnrLoua Intelleetunl functlon-i—dm be regarded aa the ultimate ground of the beautiful and the moral, and 
whether, in partie ninr , they am furnish a guflldent explanation of moral obligation. Cf. Trendelenburg, 
//„■* predUUcfte Phttosophfo uiwl H(4 Etftil ttcr AUt?* % In tbo Tran wwt Ions nf the Berlin AcfltL of Science*, 
and ill VoL X of Tr.'s Hisior. VcUr., Berlin, 1SGT, pp. ; and, JW contra, AilUm, Lu the ZctUJr. 
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these “fundamental processes rests Bencke's essential merit, IUg 
ivork will continue to possess a decided value for psychology and all 
"flier branches of philosophy, so far as these rest on psychology 
although his conception of the nature of these fundamental processes 
themselves may need to be completely revised. The science of morals 
is founded by Beneke on the natural varieties or relations of worth 
which subsist among the various psychical functions and express 
themselves originally in feelings. That which, conformably to these 
relations, has the most worth, not only for the individual, but also for 
all those whom our conduct may influence—so far as this can he 
men-a i red—is morally good. Moral freedom consists in such a decided 
preponderance and such a firm establishment of the moral nature in 
man, that his volition and action arc determined by this nature alone. 
Conscience exists, whenever, in considering our own action, the idea or 
the feeling of an estimate of conduct which is true for all men enters 
in alongside of an in any sense different valuation or tendency on 
own part. The science of education and instruction rests on 
psychology and ethics, says Beneke, and for the development of it he 
labored with enthusiasm and success. His religious philosophy pre¬ 
supposes a strict separation between the provinces of knowledge 
and of faith. * 

With reference to tin? history of Bonekc’s intellectual development, he himself haa ciqiresseil himself In 
Ihc tteiw f’vticAologie flier] in, Ihl essay, ]>, 76 seq.: u On the IklaLion of my Psychology to Herbar-t’a"}. 

I.i the preface to l.h BeUrdge zur SctteiJcraniJi&iskundi (1824, p, Vii. Beq.) he vxpWnn his position with 
reference to certain at disagreement between himself anti others, hi DLestcrwogV PMaQ. Jabrbnvh 

for 185C 1b contained a biography of Bencka by Ur. Schmidt, of Deri in, to which Dressier, £a the same peri- 
txHcal, acUian supplement, A brief characterization of thu writings of Beneke, in the order oE their publica* 
tien, is piven by Job. Gottlieb Dressier in the supplement to the third edition of Boneke’j? Lchrbudt der Vnj- 
dlotogte, edited by Dressier, Berlin, 1861 (also printed separately). 

Friedrich Eduard Beneke wafl born in Berlin, on the 17th of February, 1703, and 
dic.d there March 1, 1854, He receive cl his early education in his native city at the 
Gymnasium Fridericianmn, which was at that time under the direction of Bernhard i. 
lie took part in the military campaign of 1S15, and then studied theology mid philoso¬ 
phy in Halle and Berlin. He fell specially under the influence of De Wettc, who 
directed his attention to Fries, and of Schleiermacher, to whom he dedicated one of 
his earliest writings* The private studies of iScncko were directed partly to the more 
recent English philosophy* and partly to the works of Garvc, Blatner, Kant, and Fried 
rich Heinrich Jacobi; the; Complete Works of the latter were reviewed by Bcnckc in 
the Jlei t mes i Vol, X1V. f 1822, pp. 205-330. He also early turned his attention to the 
writings of Schopenhauer, ns is shown, by his above-cited {% 131, Lit.) review of them. 
Not until his first three works (Outlines of the Science of Cognition, Empirical Psy¬ 
chology as the Basis of all Knowledge* and De verts philosophic initi£s t his Doctor's 
Dissertation) had already appeared (in 1820) did he become acquainted with one of 
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T1 orb Art's works ; that work was the accoud edition of the Introduction to Philosophy 
(1851) ; until thou ho had possessed only a superficial knowledge (acquired perhaps 
through Stiedenjottds Thame des Wtx$ew, Gottingen, 1810) of Herberts views. 
From this time on he studied the works of Herborfc with a very lively interest. Many 
of them he reviewed. He found in Herbarb the most acute and (after Jacobi’s death) 
the most profound of the German philosophers then living. But while Her hart founded 
his psychology on a experience, mathematics, and metaphysics, 111 Beneke rejected from 
psychology the metaphysical basis ns well as the application of mathematics to it, 
admitting nothing but what is derived from internal experience, and insisting that the 
data furnished by such experience should be put to scientific account by following the 
same method by which the natural sciences interpret the data of external experience, 
Beneke denies that there arc contradictions involved in the conceptions furnished by 
experience* and that metaphysical speculation is necessary in order by the si method 
of relations" to remove them. In the theory of the punctual simplicity of the human 
soul he finds the fundamental error of Herbert's psychology, asserting that it results 
in a general falsification of the results of internal experience* Beneke approves Her- 
Ijj^i't’s warfare against the recognition of those L ' faculties of tho soul i\ hich are, he 
says, in reality nothing but hypostatized cl ass-conceptions of psychical phenomena, and 
yet are put forward in explanation of these same phenomena; but he defends the 
general Idea of faculties, and also the hypothesis of a plurality of psychical faculties* 
Ho seeks to reduce the complicated phenomena of psychical life to a few fundamental 
psychical processes. (These fundamental processes were, for the most port, already 
mentioned by Beneko in tho Empirical Psychology—which appeared in 1820* before 
his acquaintance with Tier hart's works—but rather sporadically than in a complete 
scientific development; in the origination of his complete system of psychology he was 
not inconsiderably influenced by Hcibort.) In the year 1832, after the publication of 
Bcneke*a Groundwork of the Physics (natural history') of Morals, the continuance of his 
lectures at the University of Berlin was interdicted* Benckc pretended to have dis¬ 
covered that this interdict resulted from the representations made by Hegel to his 
friend, Minister Von Altensfccin, and that Hegel's object was to prevent the propagation 
and reception at the University of Berlin of any philosophy hostile to his own and akin 
to the doctrine of Schlciennaehcr and Fries. By giving to certain illiberal resolutions 
of the German confederation a somewhat forced interpretation, Von Altcnstein, irritated 
by further steps on the part of Beneke* found means to force tho Saxon government, 
which had designated him for a regular professorship of philosophy, not to appoint to 
that position a private Docent from whom, although politically unsuspected, in Prussia 
tlio Vania kgendi had been withdrawn. Bcueke found an asylum in Gottingen, where 
ho lectured as a Docent from 1824 until 1827 Ho then obtained permission to return 
in the like capacity to Berlin, where, in 1832, not long after Hegel's death* he received 
the appointment to an irregular professorship* This position he, with unintermilthig 
activity as a lecturer and author, continued to fiU until his death, 

Tbc following in to list of BeneWe works (ftpart from the reviews alrently noticed): 

Outline* of the Theory of Knowledge (.EVJMn ntniagli/ire reaeft deni BeuuMUetn tier retnen VcrnUTtfl in 
thrcti (trunilzlitfen fltirgelcQt,, Jena, 1*530)* In this work o polemical attltnde in atsumcil towaftl Kant and 
Vric^ It la held that the “ form*" of knowledge* which Kant deemed A prtur^ ms well ns the material of 
knowledge* oritoBftto tn experience, 

Cmtllncij o( Hmijlrical PKyohcdpgy aw the EkuLtof all Knowledge ( Ef/tArutiffMeetealehM ais Omndlagt 
aiiss tylsscwtn ihren IktUpuQdtn rjaipuftfU, IkrILii, 1S30). Beneko cixi'laints that it Is l>y no inennn his 
object in thi* work to expound llic complete science of empirical j^clwlogy* but dinply to show Low ami 
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* hc ™ nil forms of human kmnvlcage have their roots in it. With the external excitation to nativity, touches 
bencke corresponds an internal, responsive effort. Every activity is the result or stimulus (excitation) and 
loa;c. The several fundamental activities preanppoee an equal number of originally distinct faculties or 

Lindamental faculties. 11 From the fundamental activities all others arc to be derived, chfefiy by means of 
the principle that “ all human activities leave behind in us a certain nsfidmim which is capable of excitation- 
The revival (if them follows partly the law of similarity and partly the order of the previous immediate mar 

“ ss3 ° n of WeaS * To tll &* two subjective relations of ideas nil of the objective relations, commonly HI 
meratol, are to be reduced-.,* far as they are of real significance. , ■/ * 

Da vetls vkilosophUeinfills Biss, tntmg. publ. dtf. Die IX. mentis Aug. mini MDOCCXX, Bencfco 
Fecks here to show that the Lt cnd of philosophy can be reached in knowledge acquired through exiwrience 
ami compares tie opposite procedure, by which it is attempted to derive all from one firre principle without 
‘ 10 5,1(1 of ^P^tl^nce, to the foolish attempt to build a house from thereof downwards The dialectical 
method, he argues, which rata on the hypothesis of a progressing, natural movement of Ideas, from the 
goneml to the particular, is impossible, In opposition to Knntfa assertion that man has no more abjure 
knowledge of his own psychical functions than or the objects of the external world, but that ho only knows 
Hu m as presented to him by the internal renre," Ecnehe, who in Ills; Empirical -Psychology had already 
rejected Kant’s doctrine of the internal sense and reduced the latter to mere associations, enunciates the 
Important principle that our knowledge of our own psychical functions is perfectly true (nostras mUn 
action^ qtiemtam non filter quam impidsu quodam ad eas repetindas cogftamus, imagines idrum verita- 
tom quasi inamam reramque essenHam dUtaffere aim turn vti). 

Kew Groundwork of Metaphysics (Xeue GrumUcgtmg tur Mdaphysit, nte Drogtamm su $ctnm Vorbh 
Stmgen liber Logit wid Jfetapkpm dem Di uct ubergeben. Berlin. 1623). This Is an excellent little work. In 
which Beneke sketches with groat precision the outlines of metaphysics in the form hi which ho sub-secpientSy 
continued to view the subject. By *" metophjEjcs ” he understands the science which defines the relation 
between thought (representation) and being. All knowledge, says Beneke-u ho here extends into a general 
assertion what Schopenhauer had incorrectly restricted to the case of ou? knowledge of our “wills-—is the 
knowledge of something a* It fa in itself, i. c., it Is a knowledge in which the object of knowledge is repre¬ 
sented as it is in and of itself, and independently ot our representation of it. The knowledge which we thus 
have of our own psychical activities is direct. Wo are unable to recognize directly any mental reprerentotion 
ns referring to any being but our own. Through the jiereeptions which re have of our bodies we obtain 
mediate knowledge of a being which wo know also directly as it is in itseir, namely, of our own psychical 
being. On the occasion of our perception of a body other than our own, i. <?,, on the occasion of our having 
fiich sonw’perceptions as are analogous to those wo have of our own bodies, we get the idea of a soul similar 
to our own, and hence of a being other than our own, which, in so far as it agrees with our own psychical 
being, is thought and known by us as it is In Itself. Our capacity to conceive correctly the being of things 
other than ourselves decreases; regularly ns we proceed from the being of other men, who arc most similar to 
ourselves, to other forms of being less like ouraelves. Of the real being of there who least rosamblo ourselves 
In temperament, age T and education, we have only very imperfect ideas, Still more imperfect are our ideas of 
the real being of animals, and with even,’ step which we take downwards in the scale of perfection of being, 
the perfection of our ideas decreases. This tatter doctrine is held by Beneke in especial opposition to Schopen¬ 
hauer, who, white affirming that we may have an adequate knowledge of the world as s4 will,” becomes, in 
consequence of his subsumption of all forces under the abnormally extended conception of “willy 1 blind 
to the fact that the perfection of this knowledge decreases with the increase of the distance between the 
various natural forces and the human will; on ihis point Bcnckc refers to his review’of Sehoponhaucr'n 
World as Will and Idea, in the Jenaer Ally* Lut.ZoUung for Dee., 1830. Through the principles above 
enunciated TEenefcc assumes a firm and well-grounded position, intermediate between subjective idealism rind 
that unphilosophlcal realism which believes that we acquire immediate and complete knowledge of the 
external world by eenso-peroeption. 

Groundwork of the Physics of .Morals (Grundlegtmg zur P/iystJt der SUlen^ eln Gegenstaek tu Kant's 
Grtmdtegung c nr Mciapkyeik. da- Sdien, mbsi cinetti Anfutnge liber das Wm&i middle Ericermtntetgrcme7i 
dcr Vemun/t, Berlin, 1823), On account of the alleged b 'Epicureanism - contained in this work. Beneke 
was token in band by the critical, and was thus led to publish a Defence of the work ( $chumtchrifl Jur mefnG 
Gruudlegung zur Phgsik tier SiUen. Eeipsic, 1823). In opposition to the Categorical Imperative of Kant, 
Eciickc defends feeling ns the basis uF morals. Ife Orgneis, in Jigropmcnt with F. IF Ja-Cohi, against the 
despotism of rules, and, in agreement with Herbart, in favor of determLiisjn as op]>esed to Kant's theory of 
11 transcendental freedom y 1 

Contributions to a purely Psychological Theory of Psychological Pathology (Beitrdge su einet- rein 
scelemeissenschafiiicheTi Lcarbcitung dir HiiliniTankhiiiekunne t nth it einem wrg&lntdUen SmdKhrabin 
an Ilerbart : “ Soil die Pv$nbologie metaphytiscA. oiler yih yxisch fagr&ttdet warden t ” Ia E]kr[c, IfiSI), 

Psycliological Sketches (PsgchQiagiahe Hi tssen. Vol. I. : On the physics of the feelings, in connect ion with 
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UU* Jyiy *n ihc dewlopnteiit into conflctodsncas ot ilic activities of tho ftttd, CUttlngtui' 
offering of most grateful tovc and veneration to tlie tiianaa of our memorable Monel, rriedriuh HcmtlbH Jacobi. 
Vol. IL: Oil Uio fadultica of the eoul and tholr gradual development, 1S&7). The Elation between 
Saul and Body (Das V&h&ltntsS von Salt trad Zelfr, Drips,, 1S20J- l' 1 thcsc w,]rk -> vvhicb bo1 ™ 0 toR< ' L U " r * 
Bond® first preamtfl tho complete dovolopmant ol his psychologic^ doctrine. Bodily existence w Rented by 
him ns the moro manlfestotitm or symptom either of psychical being itself or of forces wind Sll,n 
our psychical forces. Only our own psychical being can be perceived mui comprehended by ub jileI to ■ 
really is, and all thy other porta of nature con only be tlius known hi so far as they arc like or ^ular to thii 
The definitions given of tho faculties, which ore usually parted as underlying psychical phenomena, iu 
aedared to bo merely nominal definitions ; these. “ facnlties’" are shnply falsely hypostatlzed oggn^ai^ o 
psychical phenomena. Beiieka seeks to distinguish clearly and distinctly between the various psyclueu 

states and activities, and to furnish a genetic e.tplanntiun of them, _ „ 

Bentham'a Principles of Civil and Criminal Legislation (GrnwtoiHze der Clvd- und Criminal GeW- Jt- 
dJa den Mandschrfften rfes engliecMn ReeM SflsJWrttft Jrnnias BentAam, a cmvwneben *on *Men»€ 
Dumont, MUffU&t tie s reprileentatiixn RatAs vm Genf. NacA dertwettm, verbesscriMt vnt ** ™* ' r * 1 
Aufiage btarbeitet umi mil Anmerkun&tn vmeten ran F. E. J3eueke y ~ vote-, Berlin, 1> ), <-. _ ' 

“utilitarian:" tho principle of bis morals is the '■maximisation of happiness or well-being and ttic mimtu ■ 
mtlon ol ovU: 11 Individual action and civil legislation should be directed toward that which proenna, . not 
Merely (or but for Iho Kretitest paaible number ol human being,, the **■*«* .„ 1T 

pines, er well-being. Cf, bole™, § 135. Of Bcntliem’a doctrine- treat WarnMiUe, in his Ileeliiephilosnphu, 
Ahrens, in his BecMs&hm*. (Ahrens remark* among other things, thntUlplan had already f u ’ /J J £ 
Me* vm , ad Vutomrei /tononre surreal, pnwuPX tsol 

puma watts, quartern prteMm). I. H. Hebte, In bis OeteMtot aa- Butt, and IWb.™ f ™ b> 0£ 
<M. and if«. <w .Swne.sbwn^iVte": «f DW** «' w ™ Wamkoms judges 
bis work): Beneko revise! Ibe remits .It tfatetolKm in a manner worthy oS tho ^m otion of G..r, -m. 
thoroachness, so that it waa first through him that the thoorj- recelvrel a comparatively (Inn basis, just 1 ro 
isirKon ami^hat exactness which had previously been wanting in it Tho personal opmitma o£ Bomkr, os 
ret Hit in tho preface to Voi. I., pi- xbr-^v., must not bo confounded with the dootrmes of Benthnm. 

'' 'K^nt ami tho PhlkHOphionl Problem of our Time (/fuaf tmrf ,lic pMl,jK,„U^he M,pjabe ./.is«or 
r, M JMcrnuMW *uf .fib JTrffO: dor «f»o» Porn.l^ Berlin, im>. She work «“ <'‘^dcd 'or^Uo 
year isni, sinoo the Ant edition of tho CrHKw <r«* Pm* *»"* oORitnomoratJoa oi which Uns work 
ot Benoke'o was written) was published in 1TS1; but, owing to . (War on the pare ot tLopr ‘^’ t '™™ 
given to tho pnblic until 163J. Bencko scoka to show that Kant s intention was to overthrew that tend ol 
Fpoonlotlon which transcends tho sphere of experience, and that it was i-artly owing to tho method up, (ref 
followed in the Critique that thte end was not attatned and that inexponnicntal speculation n .sa.ii 
*« AljKoluto' 5 fLCftiw came into vogue. 

jUraial of Logic as the Science of the Tedmics of Thought (Uhrbwch tier Zoylk ale Kunstlehrt, ete. t 
^^MiJmttl^f P?yehelo-y us a Natural Science (LehrAnch tier FsvchQtoQlt aU 

1^13 Mod ilfM , 1&1&; 3d c.h + ISfil). Drefiolcr, the editor of ihc third edition, wya ju‘Hy thl » u ‘" r t 
‘^occupios the ocntnl jwattlon among all tho ™k a of Bcueke i" it ‘ L present with the greatest priori the 
prlndplee of tho new psychology.” It ie rriadpally on tho bod* ol this irark that we *holl «lva below the 
ilucirinc of Bencke. [Bagl. traiul. ol M eel., “Elements of PfiJChol." tranel, by G. Bono, Loml., lfeil — Tr ] 
PhllcROphy In ite Relation te Experience SiieculalLon, and Life (Die rhfiosophte in ihrem Verb tin tart, 

clp J( Berlin, 1333). „ , 

Theory of Education and Teaching (ffrrfcAunff*- ttmt UkterrtehUUAre, S voK, Berlin, lESb-ai i Hecead 
eutarH«l *nd Improved edition, 19-lS; 3d edition, cth l>y J- G. Dressier, Tho volume contain* the 

theory of education, the second of teaciiing. PartltaUaily in conscqucnoo of the application made in this 
work of ppycholopy to tho work of sctenllllcftUy crtablUhlng n preeticnl iK*dagog[cal pyetem, the doctrine ol 
Boiteko became extended omonj? a tolerably nnmcruUii hotly of teacher*. 

Explanations concerning the Nature and Meaning ol the Fundamental Hypotheses In my Psychology 
(Erlflitterungen fiber die MUitr vmt jJeiteutunff metntr peycAalogtechen GrundAtjipothesen T Eertin, ISlGh 
Our Uni vend Hot and their (Unterc UnlvcmttilUri usd was ihnen Noth fAvt, in BrUSca an Dr. 

DUsterweo, BerlLru 1830), Occasioned by Dfeitermtfg work on the " Yltnl Qucation of Civilisation. 1 * 

Outlines ol the Natural System of Practical Philosophy (Gntndllnten^ 1 4c., Vol. I. : General Elhicti, 
Ttcrlii], 1?¥U; Vol, II. : BiH’dnl Ethics, 1840; Vol. III.: Outlinea or Natural Law, of Politic*, and of thu 
Philosophy of Criminal r.Liw,—laying of the gancml feancTalinn-s 133S), An iuldltional volume on uatsmd 
rlKht In Ite fijkeciftl anpeetd- wha iiroiioKcd, but was not published. Dix- der, In Id.? review ol Bvnekc'a writings, 
l llt t |y p, li Uciiohe hiiiLSclf iifwiifimad Ills lllhl^ to U? liL* fliubt meet, lul work, atsd tliu one which was 
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f **"*** wilh » wm "“1117 «««« «tt him fa this. i„ lWt . 
"' ort it>£ rriise ' irc “* tiioroi “ “ d ««"»•“«*« 

tyltosUnwrxm awilytic&nim oriffttm et ordincm naturalemdemontiraoU Frtd. Ed. IhmcXc, Ecr]tn 1830 
den ™*l*Tj* anti Beligioojj Philosophy (Msn JMMrtfU mtf HtUQio^pkim^k mi 

;, A ^ ' de? flwn,reWteA < ff » (thavMtet, Berlin, IS*J). Bnuktff “mcLi- 

^ F ws ■ iia ilctonnination of the relation between representative thought and being, or his solution of 

^TTJSSr: 1,1 th ° SCiCQ “ ° f “ s,Uttfl!n * i3 a development of the principles already enunciated 
> tlit anther m 1823. The work is characterized equally by clearness and thoroughness, and the psycho- 

T ? 11 m ° r ° CflJ * ,uU * atld ® Udl r laid than in the previous work. In his -religious philoso- 

\ :o ^ tTll!1 V PMOiopbletf explanation only of religions a psychical phenomenon, but 
n v,l region, Mth ; whatever lies beyond the range of experiencecan only be believed, but 

uosn. l Benuke believes that empirical psychology tends to coraoborate the belief in the continued 

“2 C T * ' tl0ft ^ not bCft » ttsc the <*ul is o “simple" being—which doctrine Boncke hold, to 

", ' '' r< - ,J ' : ! LC< N inc'jmpatihlo with a sound empirical psychology—but beamsc of the "energy of llio 

3 i-jcnitive faculties, 1 m which the fipiritual nature of the soul is grounded. 

1w) ^ St ™ !' 1 L °f C ^ t3ie Art of Thought {Si/sttm dcr teffikaU Kuntilehre de* Denktm, 5 vol&, Berlin, 

-. f I hit js a development of the outlines laid down in the “ Lehrtnuth' 1 ' of 1S3S. Bencko eetjorates the 

TTT?°' [r ™ tm »a 

ng te tile theory Of oogmlion, which are treated in the *■ Metaphysics;" ttJmpMe on these points my criticism 
in § o-l of rciy System of Logic. 

',,,2*1 P ; yd '"" >l<1 ^' { ? tc *““* r W holo &t' Ermiaenuie AufsUtse mr ziccitcn Attfage inches Lchr- 

itiu/i* ut-t s fitfchoiofjie aitt NaiorcoUaevschaf^ Berlin, 1SJ3). 

Z>*£ itqfbrm und die BUdlu, iff ntmerer fichu ten, cm phiimophi^ch^ Gtiktchten, Berlin, lm. 

ftt&niattoc&e Psychologic otter SeHetOehre in dor Anweuduitff atifdas Leten, 2 vols,, Berlin, IfiBOt 
Lehr buck Herpragmatischen Psycho logte, Berlin, 185$. 

Arctic fHr die preffmatiKhe Psychologic, 3 vole., Berlin, 1851-6& 


However difficult, says Bencke in the introduction to Lb “ Manual of Psychology as 
a Natural Science, 1 it may be to indicate the real boundaries which separate the 
psychical from the corporeal, yet the subject of our science is marked off by a perfectly 
clear and definite boundary dine : to psychology belongs all that which wc apprehend 
l irou-b internal perception and sensation.; whatever wc apprehend through externa! 
senses is at least not at once and immediately adapted to become the subject of psycho¬ 
logical elaboration, but must, if It is to be thus employed, have been first interpreted 
over into products o£ the internal sense. 

I lie method of psychology must agree with the method of the sciences of external 
nature. It must begin with observations of experience, and experience must (through 
induction, the construction of hypotheses, etc.) be rationally elaborated. 

Psychology is not to bo founded on metaphysics; on the contrary, metaphysics, 
as also all other philosophical sciences, must have psychology for its basis. 

He nek e designates as the principal stadia in the progress of scientific psychology, 

1_ ■"' han i shin cut of L " innate ideas 11, (through Locke, especially) and of innate, abstract 
‘faculties of tlic soul 11 (through Herbart and through Beneke himself). Still, the 
notion of faculties, continues Beneke, is not to he altogether rejected ; but instead of 
those tl faculties 1 ' (such a$ understanding, judgment, etc.) which have been falsely 
assumed as primitive, but which are in reality only hypostatized class-conceptions of 
very complicated phenomena, wc must seek to determine winch arc tho truly elemen¬ 
tary faculties. Power or faculty is the operative factor in any process. The faculties 
mo not mere possibilities, but possess within the soul the same degree of reality which 
line developments, rendered possible by them, have as conscious phenomena. The 
faculties are the elements of the substance of the soul itself; they are not inherent in 
a substratum distinct from themselves. A thing is only the sum of its own combined 
forcea. 
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Tho immediate soieiitiflo problem is to analyze tlie results of <liroc.t consciousness 
into their simple elements, i. c. t to reduce them to a number of fundamental processes 
or laws. \Yken these arc known, we can conclude from them to the powers or facul¬ 
ties in question, 

Tho fundamental psychical processes, according to Bon eke, are the following: 

First Fundamental Process, Tho human soul, in consequence of impressions or 
excitations coming from without, forms sensations and perceptions. It does this 
through the agency of internal powers or faculties, through which it receives and 
appropriates the excitations. The faculties which perceive these excitations arc the 
Li elementary faculties" of the soul. Beneke assigns to -each one of the senses not 
merely one **elementary faculty," but a number of such faculties, which in cadi case 
constitute one system. Every separate sensuous excitation is taken up into the soul 
through only one of the elementary faculties.* 

Second Fnndamaital Process. New elementary faculties arc constantly being devel¬ 
oped and added to the human soul. Beneke concludes to the reality of this Process, 
which is not a direct object of internal perception, from the circumstance that from 
time to time there arises, in connection with the elementary faculties, a state of 
exhaustion, an inability to form sensuous perceptions or to execute other activities, for 
which, therefore, new and independent elementary faculties are required, and that 
these latter then remain for a subsequent, more or less extended use- Benoke com¬ 
pares this process to the development of forces through assimilation of nutriment, 
which constitutes the vital process in vegetable organisms. lie considers it probable, 

* The elementary faculties * are tho most elementary parta-of the psychical substance, The question 
may be atked, in what relation these so-called " elementary faculties” Htand to the ganglionic cells, or to the 
elements of those celits la the brain. The distinction, between the corporeal ami the psychical generally is a 
distinction of perception or apprehension, and not of being. The same thing may be perceived either Liter 
ijjtliy in aelf-uonsieiuusiiesrt, or externally through the fieniCt?; in the former case we know it ns it really is; id 
the latter, out ijereoption is determined partly by tbe nature of the object, and partly by tho nature of tho 
|K-rcclving subject. Ertension in hpots^ in the proiR-r sense of tlie expression, as extension in three dimes)- 
felumg belongs (-according to Eenckc, ttIidm; doctritso in this rcfr.ird Lh- far from bring- incontrovertible) only to 
Hcnsiblu phenomena, white in. the sphere of ab^olnfco reality jllxtapoaltlon of objects is impossible, osresrpt in 
some such sensei ns that in which quo thought Is said to exist in us by the side of another. All material]ty, 
therefore, belongs Only to phcuu-MH-nn. Now, not only that which WO know through internal perception aa 
bc1u& psychical In Its nature, but also, in reality, that which appeua to us through tho senses ns material, 
consists of several systems of Sorcei. It Is oonoelvablo, that all of these should be capable of being known in 
tho twofold maimer above Indicated. Hut it La also equally conceivable that some of tho systems should bo 
only externally, and others only* internally perceptible, or, finally, that mmf, namely the lowest systems,, 
should be only externally, ethers, namely the highest, eitly interna Lly perceptible, and that certain intcimodl- 
ate syrtemn should. lie, at least under certain circutiistontea, capable of being jjereeived in both ways, Bcnoko 
holds tho third alternative to be the actually cerrect one. Hence the hypothesis, that the separate “demon- 
tary facuities” are identical with the smallest parts of the brain, which arc microscopically perceptible, nay 
with the ganglion Ec rella, Es not Impossible, according to Beilckc'fl principles. This hypothesis, however, is 
net preirtjnndcd by Beneke, who shows hSmadf tho rather inclined to regard as correct the opinion that ihn 
psychical substance Is reoUler distinguished from the brain. Between all higher and lower systornu of 
forces, whether they bo perceived Isi the one way or En tho ether, there exists (En virtue of tbe “ prwcflfl of 
equalization or balancing,*' to bo mentioned below) a csuiifal nexus, tho isiHsibility cl which la explained by 
thu real homogeneity of oil these aj-stema, But in the case of thnt wbJbh is both Inlernatly and externally 
perceived (or which Is conceived after the analogy of Chat which l« so perceive*!) there exih-ts neither catiBnl • 
nexus nor prc-egtabll!<hcd harmony, hut a parallelism, niLell om must result from tho apprehension in a two¬ 
fold manner of what is really identical. This real Identity between objects of internal and ertema] peronjv 
Li.in Boneko appears nt first (In agreement with Spinoza, Knot, and Schopenhauer) to have regarded as quite 
extended; but aftcrwanLi 1m uppeara to have admitted it only with In a more limited range. Benckn 
dlscuR-v-H- these questions mere in Ills StebLjihydc- than Ul bE Psychology, which should, bo ellEiL be ba-"-otl 
only on Internal Lcruoplluii. 
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tl)at tlic new elementary faculties arc fanned by means of a peculiar process of fcraus 

tU^sniritaiT T EXClt:it 1 1 ,° nS f Uken up ^ thc Kenscs , tl*c co-operation of all 
Uiose ■ sp ntua! and corporeal) systems wMch are united in tie one human bein- * 

llaid fundamental Frpeeu. The combination of faculties and excitations as 
originally grounded m sensations and perceptions, and as continued in reproductions 
of sensations and perceptions, shows sometimes a firmer and sometimes a less firm 
moil and mtcrpeuctratiou of these two classes of elements. When the union of facul- 
Jl aud e^dtatioiis is weak, and these elements are therefore comparatively mobile 
tUej can be transferred m the most multiform relations from one psychical combina- 
Uon to another. In all psychical combinations, at every moment 

Zv m f toWa ? “ bala “ KilJe ° r cquallzic " ° f mobile elements contained in 
these combinations. Samples of Ibis are seen in the increased intensity of all our 

ideas under the influence of thc emotions of joy, enthusiasm, love, anger, ete,, and also 

whtehl' I*"■ m° “ f C r ““ rericc o£ “ n ide »» owing to ite association with another 
uhie.ii h.L^ just been reuewcel m consciousness, ctc.f 

Every psychical product, says Ecncke, which, has arrived at a relative degree 0 i per- 

fectl0n m the / 0ul to whlch ^ belongs, persists, even after it has disappeared from con- 
fcciousncss or from within thc sphere of active psychical development, m the nhcon- 
t'cious or interior being of the soul, whence it may afterwards emerge and enter into 
the conscious psychical development, or be reproduced. Eeneke terms that which 
thus persists m an unconscious state, with reference to that portion of previous con¬ 
sciousness which has now become unconscious, but still continues to cnat^ a “ trace ’> 
&nd } m reference to that which by thc process of reproduction may be developed from 

* Indeed a angular hypothesis, that thc citations coming from without, wand, light etc, which. 

? ' ' ryi bC ^ tl0 “ ™ " appropriate*^ ” by the “denuaitaay faculties*” are partially ** transformed ■’ 

* Dto S1K ' h Ijlr ' Lllt ' 1 ^ Tlie c '" oiLrit[gjl wLdch atTei:U3 thc 4 as we arc taught by physio^ the result of a vibra¬ 
tory metam m the partid^ of the air; the excitation which affects the eye, resold from a like motion of lA r- 
ticJcs of ether, etc. Now, however these processes may differ from the sensations excited by them aud how¬ 
ever deftcient they may be m their real nature from that which physics suppose then, to he, yet they cannot 
I"" an ^ ]na ^ elw than processes (although Bciuehe, who here neglects the physical theory on the ground that it 
l, baaed on confused sensuous perception, regards them as something substantial), and it is utterly impo^ble to 
iwrmve how a more process can he changed into an “elementary faculty - into a force or aUKtonuL ’ It 
would be a far more naturei hypothesis and one which not only is not mcontliet with Benches principles, but 
^,eh with the theory of innate ekmcntaiy faculties becomes indispensably necessary, to suppose that, as the 
higher corporeal sypterns grow out, of the lower, so from the former the psychical systems are formed by the 
constant limitation of new forces, and that, say, the nervous system and thc brain serve os a sort of reservoir 
of forces for the soul. But these “forces’ 1 or faculties cannot then be conceived as empty receptacles that 
must be filled from without, hut only as containing In themselves the rudiments of sensations, w hMi need 
only to be excited, concentrator, and vai-iomJy combined through the operation of external stimuli, Every 
ku balance imtft, as was rightly perceived hy Leibnitz and Herbart, he conceived as endowed with ideas 
(“representations," in thc widest sense of this term). 

t The terms in which Bcnefce describes this fundamental process, like those in which he expresses his 
theory of the “ reception " of excitations and of the development of new elementary faculties through ihu 
transformation of received excitations, imply the notion of substantial excitations (aflmnU/which must bo 
Mipposed to enter into the soul. But if the stimulus Is found in a process which, in case it. can itself be jjor- 
ceivod—a>, for example, it may be in the case of vibrating chords—must he perceived aa motion, and more 
liarticularly as vibratory motion, thc sensation arising in the soul can only he conceived as a reaction from 
within oulwarda, which cun neither be entirely nor partially separable from the “elementary faculty 11 from 
which it proceeds. Only the motion with which a rensation is combined, hut not thc sensation itself, Is 
trensmisslhle. How one motion can bo converted into other motions is made Intelligible by the laws of 
mechanics, Bnt it is impossible to conceive how, when elementary u substantial ’* stimuli arc transferred 
from one psychical formation to another (<?. j? r , from the notion of retl to the notion of blue, which by the laws 
[if association the notion of red calls up, or froi:i the notion of a. name to that of the thing), their ccnvs reiun 
into element of different i^nalitiesj us necessarily reunited hy liu-uefco's hypothesis, is possible. 
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Uib unconscious sphere, a “ rudiment 11 (Atilagc, or, hi order to express the fact that 
tkifl capacity is the result of previous processes, An<je&gtheit v * a technical term which 
is scarcely capable of justification In linguistic regards). Of the ” traces” we 
know nothing except through the reproductions of them, but we arc perfectly sure of 
their existence, because tho results of these reproductions are in qualitative and quan¬ 
titative agreement with tho earlier (reproduced) psychical formations. In the first 
edition of his Manual of Psychology^ Benek© included among his “ fundamental pro¬ 
cesses the process of the formation of traces, 71 but called attention even then to tho 
fact that the real process in the case was properly only the transition into unconscious¬ 
ness of what bad been conscious ; the persistence of the “traces,” he added, needed no 
explanation, since naturally what had once existed would continue to exist, until through 
the agency of special causes it should ho annihilated, But since, as lie alleges, tho 
process of becoming unconscious may hero bo explained by a partial discontinuance of 
the action of stimuli, which is only one side of the process of the transference or bal¬ 
ancing of the mobile elements, he admits in the second edition of the Manual that 
the partial discontinuance of the action of stimuli is insufficient to justify the assump¬ 
tion of a special fundamental process, and mentions the fact of the internal persistence 
of traces, notwithstanding its i[ extraordinary importance fox' the development of the 
soul, 11 only siipplementarily in connection with the third fundamental process, f The 
u trace/’ says Beneke, is that which comes between the production of a psychical 
activity {e. y., a sensuous perception) and its reproduction fj. , as recollection), Since 
these two acts ate psychical acts, we may only conceive of tho trace in psychical form r 
There is no tC where 17 for those traces. As the soul in general* so also all its parte are 
nowhere \ for our self’consciousness, which is our only source of knowledge, contains 
directly and intrinsically not the least indication of spatial relations in itself. The 
traces arc connected with no bodily organ; for the space—perceptions and spatial 
changes which run parallel with the psychical developments are only synchronous— at 
tho most, always synchronous—with tho latter, and cannot possibly be made internal 
to them Or regarded as forming their (substantial) basis, f 

* A groundwork, mdEtnent, gcmi 4 Angele^jthe-it^ the having been made such,— TV. 

i It is very doubtful whether in reality the formation of traces doe a not involve a special process A 
“ partial ilhxxinliniiaiicc o£ stimuli 1> Scows capable u£ accounting only for a decrease, anti not for such n total 
Jo-s of confciotisnera with reference to tho 41 traces, ,s ns lakes place in tho case of ideas and of all other psy¬ 
chical product which arc preserved in “■ memoryBut if the atimnlns rdtogethoc dies away on the occasion 
of tho tran* reran eo of tho state of excitation which it produce® to other psychical forma Lion*, the original 
rr.TdUmt representation can no longer exist at all, nnd if any ,l traco” of it is to exist, this must have been 
formed by n Fpccial process 3 just as, when n body Is no longer ntntefc by certain myacf light, no Imago of it 
remains visible, units*—through tho photographic art, for example—certain impressions or traces of It have 
Leon produced by a special process 

X That relation to space belong* to external perception atone, and not to Internal perception os well,, is eim- 
ply, la Cilir TifT, a Kantian error, here shared by SJdK'leo, but an error which, if Kant h false conccpUen of tho 
M Internal F/ n-u’’ be given up, must algo ta Uwlf given up. In the Images of eensuciiH perception sp-wc is 
Included, If* now* 41 internal extxriencc " U nothing else Hum the n:s-oeint!on of psychical products—among 
which there sensuous perceptions belong—with a subjective <13 reel ton, together with tho subsumption of these 
products under the appropriate psychological conceptions!, space 1 a involved in the object oT Internal pCrOP]v 
tion., f. e., in the psychical products or elcmcnbt in question, and ihts* teo, not In any figurative, hut In the 
literal sense. The space, In which external objects exist* Is only the continuation beyond the held of virion 
if Lhc space In which our psychical products exM, and this continuation involve* no change In the nature of 
the projected tjnw, as Is shown boa certainty by tliO fact of the validity of the mathematical lawn of nicotian- 
lea* ns applied to tho external objects which a fleet our iviim, (Ike my System of Tsujic, $ if, find the article 
there cited on tho “Theory of Vision,In Hente find PfeufTi-r** ZeUatrfirift fftr wtioiutt* III-, V., 

IhSjj, pp, The mpiineiita brought forward a&niik-L my theory by Alb* [in Lt -k* 
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fourth Fundamental Process* Like products of the human soul in consciousness, 
or similar products, according 1 to the measure of tlieir similarity, attract each other 
or tend to enter into closer union with each other. Example's arc geen in the case of 
witty combination of ideas, in the formation of comparisons and judgments, in the 
confluence of similar feelings and tendencies, etc* But the only result of all these 
attractions is a coming together of like products; a permanent union or blending of 
them results when the supplementary, balancing process is added.* 

In view of the nature of these fundamental processes Beneke defines the soul as 
At a perfectly immaterial being, consisting of certain fundamental systems [of forces], 
which not only in themselves, but also in combination with each other, arc most 
intimately one, or constitute one being. >T The human soul differs from the soul of 
the brute by its spiritual character, which is founded in the higher energy of its ele¬ 
mentary faculties. Further, the more individual and definite character and the more 
definite separation of the different elementary systems of forces in man, as also his 
possession of hands and of language and his education during a long period of child¬ 
hood, arc also causes of the spiritual superiority of man over the brute. 

The powers or faculties of the developed soul consist of the traces of psychical pro¬ 
ducts previously excited* This is the leading theorem, of Beneke’fc psychology. To 

Iscrlolm, 1SGC, pp. -197-409J—who nevertheless accepts [p. 4ST wfl,] my interpretation *>£ Uic 
relation between the images of our own bodies and the images of other external objects in our minds—bus 
failed to convince me that I mu in error, because I must answer In the negative the question which ho pro¬ 
poses on p. 499, lino 13, whether a being having no idea of a f-pucc. of more than two dimensions would not 
still perceive a mathematical onler In phenomenal, although lie could never have an idea of what we know as 
the ptcrcomctricul relations of things The mathematical connection between the world which, occasions onr 
jNzteeption^—supposing this world to exist In three d Emeiisioas—and the world ns it would apiiear to such a 
being, would not be “undisturbed' n [harmonious] ; it would not be rendered intelligible to this being by 
purely phmimotrical laws, in the tense in which, for example, the phenomena observed by the astronomer 
are rendered intelligible to ns by mat Lu-matico-mechanical laws.) If, then, not only time, ns Beneke admits, 
blit aluo extension in space Li three dimensions belongs Uj the real nature of things, Bcnrtcc's assertion that 
the soul in general and all its parts are " nowhere, 1 * and that for the ** traces” Jicre Is no “ when ?,’ 1 is gjto- 
nooiUv Theaffirmation, therefore, that the “traces’ 1 arc connected with no bodily organ, and that motions 
only run parallel with the psychical process® (these motions being only changes which are perceived by the 
senses or which arc conceived after the analogy of such changes), must be modified. The theory of a parallel¬ 
ism, resting on a twofold maimer of perceiving or representing one and the same real change or occurrence, 
is correct So also is the doe I line that the Internal perception of such change or occurrence is, so for as it 
extends, in agreement with the reality. Blit it cannot be admitted that spatial cxtenslun, in three dimen¬ 
sions and that figure and motion do not belong to the sphere of reality, and that sensuous perception and the 
physical and physiological science which rests upon its basis, do not furnish a very essential conLribnl ion to 
psychological knowledge* 

* BeuckC cannot and dues not Intend hero to speak of an “attraction” in the literal mathematical 
sense of this term. Further, every real alteration in the relative location in consciousness of psychical pro- 
duels, In the case of this fourth Piwccs s, would involve the contradiction of requiring the same thing not 
only to be in different places, hut also to be fixed at different places, because it must enter into the most 
various combinations (as, for example, the notion of Giesar or of Cloero enters Into various combinations, 
according ns wc consider the one as a Homan, a statesman, or n general, or the Other as a Roman, a states¬ 
man, an OratOf, A philosopher, etc.). For these reasons, Benekc's conception of “attraction” should be 
reduced to that of the excitation of similar elements by each ether. Rut them tliis process will fall, with, the 
“balancing’'process axul the process of the transference of stimuli, under the conception of an affection 
proceeding from within, or an affection of psychical products—which may or may not bo at the moment in a 
state of excitation—by others which are in this state, This Internal affection may take.cither one of two 
different directions. It may pass either to psychical products (Ideas, etc.) which had previously existed in 
coitscLOHHites* along with the one now newly excited, or it may pass simply lo similar products, even though 
no bond of connection had been established between these through their previous union or immediate succes¬ 
sion in consciousness. The fundamental processes mny therefore be designated as the formation of faculties, 
affection from without, formation of traces, mid affection from within in P ’^oToIlI direction,. 
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outer into a more minute consideration of tho manner hi which Bouckc develops this 
theorem, in passing from the consideration of the various forms of sensation up to the 
explanation of the most complicated and the highest psychical processes, would con¬ 
duct us beyond tho limits which must bo observed in this com pen d ( 

The fundamental requirement of morals, according to Beneke, is that we should in 
each case do that which is shown by an objectively and subjectively correct estimation 
of moral values to be tho best or naturally the highest. 

Wo estimate, says licncke, the values of all things with reference to the (transient 
or permanent) influence which they exert in enhancing or depressing our psychical 
development. This influence may manifest itself for our consciousness in a threefold 
manner: (l) directly, at the time when it is exerted ; (3) as reproduced in the imagi¬ 
nation, in the form of a notion:; it is on the basis of such notions that the values of 
things are estimated or that we form our practical views of things ; (3) as reproduced in 
the form of desires, which determine the character of man and arc the basis of his 
actions. In all three forms we measure the values of things by direct comparison of 
their effects upon our psychical development. In a like manner, also, we judge of the 
moral conditions of other men ; we figure to ourselves, namely, or we attempt to realize 
in our own consciousness the effects of others 1, experiences upon their psychical life. 
Whether we are selfish or unselfish in doing this depends upon the group of. ideas, in 
connection with which these effects, as reproduced in us, are felt, whether in connection 
with tho ideas relating to ourselves, or in connection with those which relate to others. 
The extent of the enhancing or depressing effect of objects upon our psychical life is 
determined partly by the nature of our elementary faculties, partly by the nature of 
the stimuli or excitations, and partly by the series of acts which result, in accordance 
with the fundamental laws of psychical development, from the combinations of facul¬ 
ties and stimuli. By so much as the influence of an object of consciousness, as deter¬ 
mined by these universal causes, is of a higher order, by so much La the value of the 
object for all men higher. In tho gradation of good and evil, as determined by this 
criterion, a practical norm is given, which Is valid for all men. Guided by this norm, 
for example, every man of a certain degree of education and not morally corrupted must 
prefer the pleasures of tho nobler souses to those of the baser, the improvement of the 
mind to pleasure, the welfare of an extended community to his own merely personal 
advancement, etc.* Whatever is [objectively] felt and [subjectively] desired as being 
of higher worth or nature, when estimated with reference to the standard of judgment 
grounded in man’s natnre, is also morally required. But the objective and Subjective 
correctness of this estimation may be prejudiced by too numerous accumulations of 
pleasurable and unpleasurablc sensations of an inferior order, and the consequent right 
conduct of the will may be prejudiced by too numerous accumulations of desires nud 
dislikes of an inferior order, whereby tho inferior gains an excessive influence in deter¬ 
mining tho result of the comparison of moral values and in controlling tho tendencies 
of the moral agent. A correct judgment of moral values is distinguished from an in¬ 
correct one by tho feeling of duty or moral necessity which accompanies it, and which 
is legitimated by tho fact of its origin in the innermost, fundamental essence of the 
human soul. Moral necessity is a necessity founded in tho most profound and radical 
nature of tho human soul* Moral relations are manifested to us most originally and 

* It b to ihc-ftc rcfotloaa of moral worth tHwb in tho c-.-.-ay nbovc (p. 101) citod, 3 have rotliiMil—with 
Oiuential audlflcatloms liawever—tho cttifcnL M Iilta,* 11 of Ilcrhnrk x II particular, 1 reduce tho idea oE per- 
feeikm to ilia rtr*t two roJattoaiH mentioned above, the idea or bcnemlcnct to Elio relation between jwr- 
i-ona-i welfare nnd the welfinu ol others, etc. 
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directly in feelings. From the coalescence of moral feelings of the same form result 
moral conceptions* nod from the employment of these conceptions as predicates applica¬ 
ble to the acts, whereby we estimate the relative moral worth of things, and to moral 
tendencies result moral judgments. The idea of a universal moral law is compatible 
only with a highly advanced state of moral development, and is an outcome from more 
special moral judgments, founded on the comparison of particular moral values. 
Kant’s categorical imperative implies a very high degree of abstraction, and is therefore 
of a very derivative nature,* 

§ 13d, During the last dcecmna in Germany, the Hegelian, among 
all the philosophical schools, has counted the largest number of adhe¬ 
rents, Kext to it has stood the Hcrbartian school More recently the 
modification of systems through a return to Aristotle or Kant, and the 
study of philosophy upon it$ historic side, have occupied the larger 
number of minds. Schleiermacher's influence has been greater in 
theology than in philosophy ; still the direction of recent philosophical 
inquiry has been materially influenced by impulses originating with 
him. The teachings of Schopenhauer and Bcneke, as also of Krause, 
1 loader, Gunther, and others, have been reproduced and modified by 
individual disciples* Materialism has representatives in Vogt, Mole- 
schott, and Buchner, and Sensualism, in Czolbc and others. While 
resting in part upon the basis of the doctrines of earlier thinkers, 
Trendelenburg, Fcehner, Lotzc, von Klrchmann, von Hartmann, and 
others, have advanced in new and peculiar paths* 

A list o£ the works Which have touted from the Hessian school is fpvcn by IJosenkrauz in the ti nA 
volume of JCMr Qedanke, Organ tier philos. OeecUtctotft in Berlin, uA, by C, L. Michelet, Berlin, 1SGR |>p. 
77, 1S3, 25G «cq. In the same journal a scries of articles have been published, reviewing the present condition 
of philosophy, and especially of the Hegelian philosophy, in and out of Germany. In the first number of the 
Hcrbartian ZeUechrSJl ftir cs.acU rhllnanphie Cm Shine ties neueren phtlosophiscfren edited by 

P' Ji. Th. All illti and T. JSiller, Lcipsic, 13G0, AUihti furnishes, on. a supplement-to hii biography of HcrUirt, 
a summary ot the literature of the Herbarium school; (ub^uent numbers contain further notices, The 
Zeiischriji fiir PhftowpkCe und phtiosoptiifclu ICriwt, edited by I, H. Fichte, Ulrici, ami Wlrth, gives, in 
addition to its critical notices of philosophical works, a regular semiannual list of all nevvly-jmblhhed phllo-o 
phical works and essays. The Latest philosophical productions arc also very fully and carefully noted in the 
rhltompMuckc Afoiiatskefle^ edited l>y J, Bergmunn [new cd„ by E, Braluwheck.— TV.], 

To the Hegelian School belong : 

TJrnno Bauer. Zeit&cftrifi fUrspeculative Thcotagie, Berlin, 1836-^SS \ Die Posauneties Jftngsten Gcrtcft f* 
witter Hegel den Alhei&tcn und Antickriviett (ironical, anonymous), Lcipsic, ISil ; Ucgcte Lehrc cob, lielifftort 
und KttnU (imonymoun), Leipsic, 19-13. Cf. Bruno Bauer's critique of the Gospel of John (A 'rliik tier ev&nj. 
Geseft. den Jobatmrjs y 1S-I0), ami of the synoptic Gospel- (lSdl-12). Also in hist " Historyof the Civilisation,’ 1 
etc,, of the 19th Century tier CuUur, Polittk mtd Avfklftrung des IS, Jahrh. , d vols., IS-13), and in 

other historical works Bauer indicates his philosophical stand-point* 

Edgar Bader, per Street tiet JCfUik mtt Kir the mid Skml, Bom, 13-11. 

Ferdinand Christian Emir. Die ehristllcfiC ffncwiit, Tubingen, 1 555; Die eftristtfrM Dekre ron da w 
Preiefnigkeit, and other works, sec above, VoL I., -g 7-3 req. Ail adwtionaU* ami an excellent charaetcrisa* 

* The merit of Ecncke’s earnest attempt to furnish u complete genetic explanation of the psychical fume- 
lions, is great. But the merit of his thoroughly reasoned ethics, as a contribution to philosophies! knowledge 
and to the interests of moral action fis directed by philosophical knowledge, i-S yet greater and Still more imp 
perishable: for it founds the science of ethics upon distinctions of worth, as measured by the relation.-; of 
tiling* to our psychical development, and $e provides an uncomiptttj and a certain ^uldc for incitd action. 
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U ni of F r C« Bum's character mi) scientific achievements is given by ^k'ller, in ^ oK \ II- ninl VIII. of the 
Preuss. Jahrbiicher, reprinted iti Zeller's Vortrtiffe und AbhaudUtufjen, Lolptfc, 1666, pp. SC4-4:M. Keltcr 
opposes the inclusion ol Eaur “precisely in the Hegelian school ” and directs attention to the essential intlu- 
cnco of Sflicifcg oxul more particularly of ScbluIcrniacluT on him, but admov?ledges that the llegeihm 
philosophy not only agrees with Bunris Interpretation of history, but also exerted an iiitlmmeo on Banr In 
this connection, through its '' itloa of the development of humanity, iw proceeding acoonling tn a law of 
inner necessity, by an immanent dialectic, and monifeotiug successively, According to a 'fixed law, nil the 
momenta which are Included in the nature of spirit.” [Cf. A- lUviLle, Le doctvur Bauer ei ses teiwra, In 
the Be p* da Deux Mon ties, liM, Vcl. 45, pp. iOMO ; and an article in the Ckritmn Examiner, Vul* G4, 
p. 1 seq.—37.1* 

Karl Theodor Bayrhoffer. Die BIe4 da Ckrl&snthums, Marburg, 1S30; Die bleeder Philosophies Mar¬ 
burg, 1338; BtUrQae mr tfaiurpAiiosqpAUs, Eeipalc, 1330-10, Since the publication of these works, Bayr- 
hofler has receded from the doctrine of llcgel, affirming that Hegel’* dialectic i« nothing but a piece of logical 
legerdemain, in which the correct idea of an absolute, synthetic unity is converted into the fab® idea of a 
self-resottfng contradiction, and urging the real synthetic unity as that into which the abstractly identical 
monads of Herbait and their synthetic appearance, and the seLf-aualyring identity of Ifrgd, should alike be 
resolved; see Philos. MbncUthefle, III., ISQfy p- 3U0 

K. M, Besser. S)j*iem des ffaturrechu, Halle, ISM). 

Gustav Eledennamu Etc speculative Idee fra Humboldt's Kosmos, tin Bettrug stir Vermtttelung der 
Philumphie und der Widurfortckung, Brogue,, 1348; Die WiAsenseieftslehre, Vol. 1. : Lehri tom Ileiomut- 
ttfti Yol. II, j Lehrs ties Gciste* t Vol. III. I Settle* te/tre, Loipsic, I85G-6Q; Die WUsenschaft dee Geistes, 3d 
cd,, Prague, i$70; a ErUit der reinen Vemujift un*l die Siegel who Loufr^ Prague, ItiCH; steutpkgi. 

{h iftrer Bedeutuwj fur die BigrifffWissensefut ft T Prague, 1370; Zur Ida. FrOffe* t frM.> IhiU ; Praam, and 
leffrtff’ttpLSJ*. Geschichtssehr, der Philos,, (fr*, 18Ti). 

Fran?. BiefiCv Die Philosophic Ajs Arista teles, Vol. I.: Logit: und Mstapkgsik^ Vol* II.: Die baondmn 
WiisenseTidfim, Berlin, 1SK-42* PhitosophiHche PropMeutit, Berlin, 1845. 

j^h. Gmt. Fricdr. Billroth. Yuries, fiber Ite$vion#phtlOt li cd. by Erdmann, Lei pstn, 1837, 2d ed., 16-14. 

Frictlr. Wllh. CjirOvy. Ueber ttUein&eiiamachende Alrcht-, Vol. I., Francf.-on-thcOr,, 1SJ0, \ch II., 
Gottingen, 1827; Kosmorama, Fnmcf., 1831; Riic*Mt& aitf die Urmthen der framu&tsehen KeooiuUon 
umt Andmtvnff ihrer welthhttor. BesilmTntmff, Hanan, lv-’>h VorkaiU dc-s Ch vie tenth. Oder die leiziert 
Dings der alien WeU, Jena, 1S5I. 

aic-riti Carriere. Die Beligton in Mrem Begrif, ihrer treUgach, Eniicicklung'und VoUemlung, etn 
BeltraQ sum Verai/tndniss der Eegelachen Philosophic, Weilburg, 1611* Comcre has written various other 
wotIcb on tlie history and philosophy of religion and oil [esthetics, in which,, however, he deviate? eswcntialiy 
from the Hegelian stand-point; sneh are, in particular, DlepteUysophtsc&e WeKattseAauunff der lieforma- 
UonsteU (Btnttgnrd, ly-17), Self#. Beden und iietrachtmtaen f&r das deuische Volt {anonymous, Leipsfe, 
1^50; 2d enlition, 13511), Du.? uttd die For men der Potsi* (Lelpsie, lbW), and *BOheUL (Leipaie, 1S5U), 

His men recent work U announced by him as a philosophy of history- from the |K.iutof view of fflsUicUcs; 
the work it qntitl«l: Art in connection with the Development of Civilization, and the Ideals of Humanity (Die 
Kunst im ZmarntnenlUmae der CtiUurenitaicteiung, etc., Vol r I, : Der Orient, LcipsEc, 11?€3, Vol. II.: JDllu.i 
arm Rom, ibid,. ISfjfj, enlarged ed., 1S73 ( 71 ), Vol. HI.: Dcu MiUelaiier , ibid,. 13AS, VoL IV.: Timtitexmoe 
und ictformotion in BiidUftg, IIUTitt und £4temiuf t ibUt, 1371). Carriere commenced, hi-? philosophical 
career under the influence of liege], but has tltvxTued from Hegel In a m aimer aimiLnr to that in which, among 
otht-rw, the younger Fichte ha* diverged from hhn, namely, by seeking to ^disprove the truth of the doctrines 
of pantheism and deUm, and to establish the eibitenee of a God, dwelling in the world and poaa slug »lf- 
cflijjtdousncsiJp at ontxi irtr^ual and Irvllnitc, 11 and further, csrpechiUy in ossthetica, by “laying stress u|kjh the 
ttignilicftnoc of individuality and sensibility', ai opposed to the abstract imivcreallty of pure thought,” 

Franz Chlebik* DkiiektiscAe Brief fe, Berlin, 1SGU; Die Phttot, des frflrowtffJi und die Wahrhett da Un- 
bcicutxlen In den dtatettkehen Grundlinttn dee FrtiheUs- nnrf lleehtsbcffrfff 1 # mieh Ilcget i-'-nf Michelet^ Ber¬ 
lin p mo. 

August von OhsikownkJ. Prolegomena snr JlLtioriosophie, Berlin, 1333-; Goiitntd Palingenesis, Ecrliu, 
1S J i ; De la ixt iric el dc r arUianraUt modems, Paris, 13-11, 

jOiiilmlr Conradi. .HulbHihewuvibaein timl Ojfenbttrung, Maycaec, 1831; UnxterMn hl-elt nnd ticigea lx 
bciu. tfrfef., 1837; Kriltk der cAritil. Doffmm , Berlin, I3JL 

Kilri Daub (iTBfMSSO). Die doffmatlst he Thculogle JOtljer Zeit &dcr die SetostoucM in der 111m. da 
mnubt !u und seiner .1 rUkeT, HeSdolhcrg, 1838; Ueher den Dqqq$ t rtn lieiirag =ur Logit der ffSUHe&en JVto- 
TfMm> in, unman and UmbreiVa Studies 1833, No. a; Fhitoaphitche und thcotofj, vortesunaett, edited by 
Maxhcineoka and DittenbcTgrr, 7 vols., Berlin, 1886-11* (Of. Wilh. Ilennum, Die speculative ThaiOffis in 
iftftr EnttoLcklung ditrch Daub, Hamburg nntl Unthra, Ih- 17.) (Erdmann tenaH Raul* iho 11 founder of rrut> 
,- tJ 41 !c -pMnilatJve tlu.-otogy,*’ Originally writing as a Kuntht, then fading under the Influence of Schelling 
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nnd ot mystical Ideas, be finally became the inti mate mu] trusted friend of Kegel, whose ideas he implied to 
theology.—IV.] 

U. Bellingshausen. Yersveh elner specitlalivett PA ^ Lcipsic, 1851. 

J* F, G, EEselen. //<7«tfiMcA dog der* Brcslnn, 1828. 

Job. Eduard Erdmann, Voriesuttgen fiber Glauben unci IFteww, Berlin, 1837; Lelb imd Seeb.\ Halle, 
1S37, 2ded., 18 4 Q t Qrundris* der Psychology Leipsic, 1&40, 4th ed., 1862; PsythifitiQtsche Briefe, EeSps,, 
1S51, 4th cd., 1668’ Qrtttnfris# der Logik and Mtlaphym, Halle, 1841, 4th ed., JSfi .|; Vermlschte Aafsiitze. 
Leip?., 1543 ; Philo soph isehe Vorlesunffen *^ }i Stoat, Halle, 1831 ; Vorlaungen After akademtsches Le. 
ben und Ktudium, Leipsie, 1&5S8, Erdmann's works on the history of philosophy have been oiready men¬ 
tioned above [Vol. I., p. 11, YoU II,, p, 1], Brmte JSpiete, Deri., 1871; &Ar Vertehtedenes je nach Zeii 
und Ort, ibid if 1871, [Erdmann is a leading Li right-wing” Hegelian, and Professor fit IT:Lite,_JK] 

I'riisl Fcnerloin, Die pAil&s, Siuenlehre in iArett gescA. Hauptformen, Tubingen, 166T-&9; Boveteau'eche 
Studiet i, in a series of iLrtklcu in Der Gedanke, Berlin,, 1661, iseq. 

Knno Fischer. Logik und J retaphgsik Oder 1 Vissenschqflslehre, Heidelberg, 1852, 2d revised edit,, tbit jr., 
1863 ; die Idee dcs ScAoncn, I'forxlicnm. IS4£>; GescAicAte der neuereu Philosophy Mannheim, 1851, 

ecq-, 2d ed., 1665, «sq,; fiaco won Veruhtnt, Loipsdc, 1850; Schiller al* Phitosopk, Fttmcforten-the • M ,, 
1858; Shakespeare's Ckamkt&ettftoteklunff fficltartf* III,, Heidelberg, 1868; Utbtr die Ents'.chung u. d. 
Enlwtckelungtfoi'men dee Waxes (two lectnrosX 1871. [Kmao Fischer is an eloquent lecturer and writer 
on the history of modem philosophy. Some account of the controversy between Trendelenburg and Xu no 
Fischer, with reference to the interpretation of Kant, will be found below.— 7V_] 

Constantin Frantz. Philosophic tier Mothematik, Leipsiq, 1812; Die Naturlchre da Slants, al$ Grand- 
bt'jc oilier Stoats wissense ftqfi , IiCipdc and Heidelberg, 1870, 

Ernst Ford, Friedrich, BeUrd*ye fJ.tr Ffirderung der Logik t Jmat Und mgsmscAq/tsIellrc, Vol L, 
Lci|>3. 5 1664. In his treatment of * l logic proper," or the science of objective reason, Friedrich follows Hegel 
und more particularly Ruscncnitiz, but deviates radically from Hegelianism, CjKcially through the distiue- 
tionof tlireo H equivocally disparate" disciplines, which he combines under the collective name of logic, 
namely, real, formal, and inductive logic, or li the science of objective reason, the theory of thought* and Ilio 
doctrine of experience," 

Goorg Andreas G abler (17S6-1853). Uhrbuek der phlios. Propmlettlik, erste Abth.; Krittk da Baeus&t- 
ss(n$ t Frhuigen, 1827; Th vertv philosophies erf/a jxligionem cltridirmam ufeiaie. Berk, 1660; Die Ifefferscht 
Fmostqthte, Bettrilge zu ihrer richtdjen Bcuriheilung utul Wtlrdlgimg, Heft i, Berlin, 1S43. 

Edunrd Gone (I79S-1&39). Dm Erbreeht in wcUgeseh. Euticlckeluna, Berlin, 1824-®; rorlaungen 
afar die Gexck. der leteten jUnfzig fan re, hi Raomcria Jftstor. Taschenbuch, 1833-34 ; Vermischtc Schrtften, 
Berlin, X8;kJ r 

Karl Friedr. G^fechd (17S1-1861). Ueber Goethe'* Faust, Leips., 3S2I; Aphoriumcn fiber Kiehneusen 
nndabsolutes Wissen ini Verhiiltniss turn chrtstl. Glaubensbetenjitidzs, Berlin,' 1825; J}&'ITtmftmtudes 
G&kmkem, aur Apotogic der gegeniodrtlgcn Phtlogopfda (particularly against C. II. We-isse) aif dem Grabs 
Hires Stiftere, Naninbnrg, 1S3.2: Von den Bewrisen /fir die ffiu£erhUcAketl cJcf* rnenScAXcActi JSeete lm Ltehf 
der speculation Phflotophte, cine Osierjabe, Berlin, 15-35; IHe sieberfdUige Qstcrfrage, Berlin, 1837 ; Mel- 
trdge eur spcculativen Phttoscphte von Gou t dem JlfenscAsn utid dem Gottmemchen^ Berlin, 1536. 

L, J. Hannaoh. ITandbuch der vAttenschqfmcAen PmMetre (Zoffik) t Bcmberg, IS43, 2d revised cd + 
Prague. 18531); Gi-undsUffc dues Handbooks der Afelaphif&ii, Lemberg, 18-15, 

Hoop, von Henning (died Oct. 6, I860). Principien der EVdk fir Msfor. Eutwickluttg, Berlin* m Tito 
Jahrb'Acherfur id&r, Kritlk, an influential organ of Hegelianism, avas edited from 182? to 1&17 by Henning. 

Herm. Friedr. XVilh. Hinriclis (170-1-1861). l>ie JWigion im innern Vet'hdUnisse zur Wtesen&rheft, 
n£b$t eiiiern VorteOTt eon Uegd> Heidelberg, 1822 (the preface by Hegel contains a K.Jmrp cTitieisni of Bchlelcr- 
maeher); YorUmngm fiber GotAc'e Faust. Halle, 1S25; Grundiinien tier Philosophic der Logik> lfalle, 
1826; Das Weaen der antiken Tragijdie, Halle, 1827; Schiller's Diddungen, Hulh?, 1837-3S; GaehiehU der 
n&rhis- mui Siaatspriticlpien sett der E{formation in hist.-philos. Eatioickhin#, Lcipsic, 1813-02; Die 
Eonttfe, Lei|)sic, 1652, 

Ileinr. Gust, Hctho. YorstadUnffir Lcben and Hvn&i, Stuttgard and Tubingen, 1S3 j ; Geschichte der 
detdschm tmd nfederlilttdischsn J faierei,, Berlin, 18-12-43; Die Afal&r&ehuie Hubert's van Egd\ Berlii^'lSS-’X- 
6S ; Gesch. der chrtetl. Malcrci, Stuttganl, 1S63, seq, [Hctho, editor of Hegel's ^Esthetics, is a Professor at 
Berlin, where lie lectures on testheticSs—TV.] 

Alexander Kapp. Die Gijmna da Ip ddag o gik im Grutidrlsu, Arnsberg, 1S41. 

Christina Knpp, Ghristue und die We tig esc hiehtt, Heidelberg, 1823; IhM concrete AHffCtnelttc der 
Widtge&cMchte, Erlangen, 1S26 ; F. IF, Jos. SchiBto{f t cln Beitrag zur Gescft. ties Taga con etnem 
gen Deobachter t Boiprie, 16-13. 

Ernst Xnpp, Philogophischi Oder vcrglelchende aUgemetm Erdkunde ats tciss. Darsiefiung der Erd- 
vcrhdltntssc and dex Jfentchenlebens In threw iutiem Ztisamiueiih/infi, Bitijj. wrick, 1S-15; 3d edition, with 
tbr title: Vf.ruUioberule aUffttmeitte Erdkutid. fn t clssettschqftlichCf DiwetCllung, ibid,, 1 ?68, 
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Friedrich Rapp. Der totsa, ScJtulunisrricM aU tin Gauzes t Hamm, 1634; f?, if , Dr. Dead at* Gyrfo- 
mstatairector fitter die Rohe der GtfmmutntMtdung itnacrw Zeff, Miiulcn, ISIS, Friedricli, Eni-d, and Alex¬ 
ander Kapp arts brothers. Christian Kapp Is their cousin* 

Karl KiSgtlin. Tubingen, 1808-00. 

Fflrflnand L&ssaUo. JJ/e .PAffoaopAte //trmfctejtos'J>MHirem »on Berlin, 1 ,nkS ; D<w 

tie#* etsfir&etten JtecAte, tine VersUhnuna da postmen Dtctes und der JBecMepMIosopM^ Lelpdc, IHiU 

Ad. TjASSOD, Works on Eokbart, Paeon, anti Fichte, sen above, in tho relevant paragraphs. Dae Gvt- 
tnrfdmi und iter M Hip. Berlin, 1863; Cfeter dto JTalur dte JtaftM WM Ante, ^ «io JWIcw. JfiuMMtftffe, 
Vt* t 3870 ; JMrifilp M»d ZmAuii/I eRj roWtflTseftte; Berlin, 1STL 
Oust. Andreas Luutler. .PA/Ioa. Vorleeungen, Berlin, 1S63, 

G. 0, Marbaete LeArbuch der GeseA r der jPAiloaopflte (rart I,: History of Greek Philosophy, l art II,, 
Hist, of Miediesvnl Philosophy), I^clpaie, 188M1« 

Fried*. Aug, Marcher. Dm Prtnctp tie* Busen uadi den BegrWen tier GriCCti&t, Berlin, lew, DU 

Wtllcnnfreifieii Ah Sta/aUeerbande, Berlin, 1S-15. _ 

PliLEppMarholncke (1780-1643). JJ/e Grundldti-cn tier cftriafL Dogmatt*, 2kl oA, Berlin, lb-i ; TAeolog. 

Vetfi6twio*n% cd. by St, Matthias end W. Yatke, Berlin, 134* seq. 

Carl Ludwig Michelet- System tier pHtosopft. Moral, mtt RViekslcM an/die jurtdische fmptttnuonj 
iUi Ge&thtddedcr Moral uwt da* chrlsOtcAe X&ralprinrtp, Berlin, 1838; Anthropologie and Psychologic, 
Berlin 1640 ; Vorleaunffm flfrer die Per&nJUAJoett Goues und memchKch* Uiisterbltchkeit, oder die ewige 
PcrvjnUchkeil at a Gels us^ Berlin, 1841; Dte Eptphante der ewtfftn PersonUcJikeic dtt GeteUS, tine 
pMtosophSacAe Trttogte (First Dialogue: The Personality of the Absolute, Nuremberg, 1944; Second 
Dlotogno: Tho Historical Christ and the Now Christianity, Darmstadt. 1347; Third Dialogue:: T ; h« 
Future of Humanity and the Immortality o£ the 9bxA or the Doctrine of the End of Things, Berlin* 1^2), 
Zurrcrfiumne&ase* Franc fort-on-tho-Oder and Berlin, 1648; Zut Unterrtchufrdge, flM. t iS.13; ^atitew 
iie Louique Paris, 1856; Die Geschlchu der tftmemu in ifirem Entoolc*lungsgunfft ton 1**5 his avj 
die next*ton ZcUcit, Berlin, 18SD-G0; NatttrrtcAl od/r Recktzphmsophie (TO. B: IntroducUon, FuihW 
mental Rights, Private night; Toh II.: Public Bight, General History ol Legal Bight, Berlin, lBCb), _ The 
historical wotJrs ol Michelet, relative to Aristotle and to modem philosophy, hnVO teen already mentioned 
above fVoL L, gdfi. pp. 140, 142, § CO, r< 170, and Yd, IT., & m ^ 1ST)- unwiderletf* Vrettpt* 

lowpKctn* Jitbelsehri/i, Lcnj^„ 1S70. [Michelet, bom December 1, 1«01, at Ik-rhn, n one of tho most 
eminent of the members (with Gratis®, etc.) of tlie left wing of the Hegelian school. 1 he Absoluto, my« W-. 
arrives at consciousness 1ir,t In mon. Humanity Is the -epiphany of the eternal personality of the [atao- 

I^^VJrd!'Midllr'] Per Organismtu} und dte Erttwlcklung der p&littictan Idee(m Alterthum, Oder die edit 

GtwMcAts rom Standpunttt der Phllo&ophte, Berlin, 1SUD. 

Theodor Mundt. die JdAt der ScJwnheU und dee Krinntwerks in Ltehle t ntsertr Zed, Berlin, 

1813 new edition, Lcipsta, 1S68. Notwitlistanding all of Miinclt's criticism of Hegel, and notwithstamhog 
tboBpfidid emphasis which he places on the principle of Immediacy w [direct intuition or perception as 
opposed to ate tract thought], his book beam essentially the impress of Hcgellaii idea*. 

Job. Georg Hussmann. Lc.hrhuch tier Scctcnwissmischqft t Berlin, 1$2T; GrundUntett der Logik tmd 
P(ftieX ii Berlin, 1B2S; Grundrisf der attgem. Gc&eA. tier chrlxtl. Philosophic mil bes. JWeliie/ii att/ die 
ehristt. Thtologie, HfliDc, 1S30, 

LQdwig Noack* Der JieUgionxbcgrUT He gel*. Darmstadt, ISIS; J /ijihologie itrui Offenbarang; tic Pc- 
Vgtini in lArem Weeen, ihrer getc/i. EiUxrrlckelung und aM&httm FoJlendung, Darmstadt, 18-13—1G; Dm 
Bueh der BtHgton, oiler der relief. Getei der MenscAhtU tn seiner oesch* EaUoteklanff, LeSpric, 1^30; Die 
Theologie din Dcligtorisphilosoplde in ihrem utiVt. Org/mtsmu^ Lilbock, 1P5®; DU cJtrU(lU-he Mgrttk dee 
Vittelolters uiui sell dem liiforrtidtionmltcr, KAJxiigsborg, 18C3; GesiJikJde der Freidunker (Hjstary of the 
Freethinker*, Eogli^h, preneh,and German), 1853-5A Noficsk has also written nnnwrauH otherworim, mostly 
on religions phllMopby, in which ho follows in part Iteiff and Planck. From 18-10 till 18-13 lie edited at Dann- 
atadt, tho Jahrbdchj-r fur speculative Philosophic und speculative BtarbeUung der 

xrfutfleiu III which the PhiitMCphlCOl Society of Berlin published It* transactions- NcackV Psgcht (l,o.^*q.) 
is a popular Hclemlrto journal of applk4 psyehology. N. lma also published Von Eden nach Qolgotita, 
rphllv-h.sj,:«rhicfdttcfe Dorsehungen, Lclpale, 1838. 

Hciorkh Bernhard Oppenhelm, System ties VolkerrectiU, Fraiicf.-on-tbc il., 1S-13; Philosophic dee 
lii-dtt* und tier Gem Pvh'tjl. ishJ (f mi, V-.l. V, of tin- N- w Bnryclopu din c.f the H- •Mil.; Art,). 

Ed, Pb. Pei[Hi-rs. Stfttam der oetamndan JHeUurwttuneclU^ften naeh mamubjna mLa-Jian Princip, 
Col-^gne, 18 J0-11; Die positive Imiektif DtatMildorf, 1&U5, 

K p mil t1 (whoso philosophical stand point ngrora only partially with the Hegelian). Die grgcnicdrliije 
Anfijabt der Philosophic, Mualch, 3852; Grech, der Logik r Lriiwde, 1855 aoq. [sec above, YoL f., p, 13J ; 
Die gt^chicfHiicheu Vorsuiflsn d r tumem JiecAtep/ilt&sopMe, Bfimlcb, liSKJ. 
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Jat. Fricdr. KeifL /Vf* <i»' PMlosopMe^ Stuttgart 1841; Dnj .ffjttttfli der Wtllcnsbtetimmnn. 

$m otter dl* Qrundwt&cmctwfi der PhtlQsoptd^ Tubingen, t&tS; TJtbtr einigt Punite dcr PMlosopMe 
Tub., lS-tS. Jteiff, originally un Hegelian, hail approached in his doctrine ImvumI thy philosophy o£ Fichte, 

Fricdr. Richter {of Magdeburg). Die Lehrc voti aen letefen D ingen, Hart I. t Bralnu, lt>b3; part |r. 
Berlin, 1844; Der Gottder WirkKcAkeit, Breslau, 1S54, 

Joh. Karl Fricdr. Ilownkranx Do Spinoza philoaopkia dise^ Halle and Lelpstc, 1323; Ueber Calderon's 
waruterthutigen Magus, eln Beitrag zum VerstitndnMs der FamCschen Fa&el, Halley 1839; Der Zutef/d am 
Qlauben, Krtm tier BchrifUn de tribus tmpcstcrtlxts, Halle, 1850; Ocschtctde der dsttodten JPoests s'm 
MiUelalter, Halit, 1830; Die Katurreltgton, Iscriofcm, 1831; Encyciopildb der theob^ Wissenseho/ien, 
Hallo, 1S31., Scl OtL, 1845; A Itg. Gcseh, der JPffeste, Halle, 1882-33; Dus Verdi an t der Deutschen um die 
Philos, der GeschicJite, Rdnlgsbcrg, ISTTj ; Krttik tier Schietsrmaclier'MAen Gbubenslehre, Konigsberg, lfyft; 

a logic, KoiiijjhlHjrtr, 1S>7, 2d <hL, 1843, 3d ed., 1863; GOKAivtUe der Kanfschen Philowphte ([u M 
Xir, of Kant's Works, edited by llo.i, mid Schubert.), Leijirie, 18401 /-tas Centrum der Speculation, eiue 
KomOdie, Kbiiigsberg, 1840 ; Sind bn, 5 Ddndehett, Berlin and LeJptic, 1S39-48; Ueber Sehclling und Hegel ; 
Sendschreibsn an Pierre Kbmgsbcrg; 1843; SchelUng, Dantrie, 1843; Begets Leben, Berlin, 1844; 

Krttik dcr Drinctpien der Straws'schen GlanbenMre t Ldpsic, 18-15, 2d cd., 1884; Goths u. s. Werke, 
Kbulgsberg, 184?, 2d cd., 1853; Die Pddagogik als System, Eonigsbcrg, 1818; System der WissemeAo/t, 
Kdnigsbmrg, 1850, Jfeinc Ii<form der ITegeUeheji Pktbsophte, SendscTtrefbm an /. u. inrtft, KbnJgBbcrg 
1652; JEsthetik de\ t KSssUC&m, Kiinigeberg, 3853; Die Pocsle and Hire Gsschichte, EntwtcWung der poet. 
Fdmle der liitker, Kdolgsterg, 1855; Apologia Kegels gegeti Jlagm, Berlin, 1S5S; Wto&enscltqfi der 
legtechen Idee, Kbnigsberg, 1658-59; together wiLh Epibgomentt, ibid,, 1S02; Diderot's Lebcn uml Werie, 
Leipslc, 1800; tieget's Faturphilos. und (tire Frlauterung durch den Hal, Phiiotophen A. Yero, Berlin^ 
1SG6; llegei ate dcutectier Kationalphibsoph, Leipsio, 1S7D; Eridubmngsr i zu Jlcgera Eiuryklopdaie der 
Philos. t in the Philos, Btitl ., VoL 81, Berlin, 1ST it ptoicnkranz, bom April 23, 1&J5, Prcfe^r at K8nlt«- 
ijors:, find a man of very comprehensive culture, has oaenpitt! what was terawl the “cenlro 11 ' in the 
Hegelian school. He has labored with eminent ability for the filling oat and perfection of the Hegelian tys- 
rem, not, however, in the spirit of servile discipleship, but with independence and originality. He modlihcs, 
in pnrticdar, ton certain degree the order in which tile various topics within the system of philosophy aro 
treated by Hegel.—TV.] 

Constantin lt;5ss!er. System der StocUMre, Leipsie, 1657 (a work written only partially in the Hegelian 
spirit). 

Heinr. TIuxkI. R!5tschet. AnstopheiTies und edn Zettalter, Berlin, 1827; Abhandlungen ear Philos, der 
Knimt, Berlin, 1837-47 ; Die Kunsi der dranuti. JktrsteUnnff t Berlin, 1811, 2d edit, Lcip*,, 1$S4. 

Arnold Huge. Die Piatemisehe JEsl?tctik\ Halle, 1832 ; Ncue Vorschule der JEsthetll, Halle, 1837, Tho 
trade seke Jahrtn jnr deiitaetic WiM. wid Knnst (3 vohs., Jbeiprie, 183S-40) and Deutsche Jahrbilc&er J&? 

H Vs, utid AuiiM (2 vuls,, Lcips., 1811—12), were edited by Huge and Echtenneyer, Anecdota sur neuesten 
dettitchtn Pfitlosophte und Publtemt, fSnrieh, 1843; Deuiee^/mnzotisette Jahrb&cher (od* by Rage and 
Marx), 2 Kos. t Fari-s 1841; Gesammelte Werke, i vols., Mnnnhclm, 1810 ; Translation of Buckled IIL-iorj' o£ 
Civilization, Lcips. and Heidelberg, 1868, 4th cd., 1ST1. Boge's Aiitobiogmphy; Aus fruhtrer Zftt, Vols, 

I.-IV., Berlin, 1SC2-C7. Hie fourth volume of the flitter work contains a speculative review of the hbrtory of 
philosophy from Thftlcs until the suppression of Ruggfa JalitbUctie}-. Peden fiber die Religion, thr Fnrtefutn 
nnd Fergctien, an die GcbUd&en miter Hiren Verchrern (in opiiosition to Scbleicrmncbcr), Berlin, 16G9 (ISOS). 
[Huge's significance in tlie history of philosophy U chiefly connected with the above-natoed Reviews, in the 
editing of which he took the principal part. During tho yeans in which ho was employed upon them, tfee 
division of tho Hegelian school into parties designated ns the Left, tho Centre, and the Right became an 
accomplished rcsxdt, and Rugo assumed a poeltiou on the extreme left. Strauss, the biblical critic, rind L. 
Feuerbach. Hie extreme naturalistic Hegelian, were among his collaborators In Ids Reviews. The standpoint 
finally assumed in tho latter was «ne of thorp criticism of, or hostility to, existing forms of government and 
religion. In the political movements of 1813 and lSifl, Rage was prominent among the agitators for a 
reform. In the latter year he founded at Loudon, in connection with Ledm-Rollin, MazzlnS, and others, the 
M European Democratic Committee for the Solidarity of the Patty without distinction of Peoples.” Since 
1S50 Rugc has. lived in England.— TrJ] 

Jiil. Schaller. XHc D&iloSoptUe umerer Zeit , zur Apobgie uud Krlilutening des iregeT&ehen Systems, 
Lcipsic, 1817: Dcr htstor. Chrtetus mui die .Philosophic, Krttik der dogmatischen Grundtdee deeZe&ens Jem 
ton Strauss, Lcipsic, 18)8; GescAichte der XtdttrphUoopkie ton tlaeo von Verubm ti$ ait/ unsere Zeit, 
Lcipric and Hnllc, 1811—36; 1 ii her Stihtetermacher, Hallo, 1344; j Oar shilling and Krttik der 

Phtbiophie Ludwig FeuerixicVs, LeI|>sio, 1837; Briefe fiber Alexander ron tlumboidfs Kosmott, Lelpsic, 
1S30; Die Phrenobgie in thrum Ormulzfiffen und nach ibrem wise. «, jtrakt. Werihe, Lelpsie, 3851; tkef 
vnd Iff?;, Weimar, 1655, etc. ; Peychologlr., VoL T ; Ikis Seebitleben des JlcnsctbUf Weimar, 1600. 

Lias Sobaler, Die Klemente der phi be. Sprnch w is sent c A it/t Wilhelm von Humboldts, Berlin, 1647; 
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ropuiar* Oodanim aus M*0&* IWfcm, Berlin, 1STQ; 4S**em oU PMIos.Hor SehtMelt und der Knn»t 
DtTl isn fXho in^twod srotfc la being published in purL*. The fljtst volume, containing a Bn ua 
History of ^thetics from Plato down to the Present Day » bus just bam completed. ^hosier U tbo editor 

of the DfoaJfcifrcn (art journal published in Berlin),—IV) 

AlevU Schmidt* BMwhtuno der ueuen BatolimtfvUiaA Lehr* won Men der Philosophic und Theoto 

ntc ndatJtonteUnnQ uM Krill* der JtUheren 

w/o/sii ^K 0 i,<f«rs (ter j7«0*r«ta»> ge^eii .ftfeMnff «wl ZVwwfetentmrtf, Berlin, 1843. 

Hetnhold Schmidt. CftrtfitffcJlU JUffffton w<6 J/tffferscAd PMOft^Ate, Berlin, l&T I /VUtofo/iA^ 

DC l noinT n Sehwurs. J/dier dte ttwewflfcAsteu Fonteru mpit <m «*»* PftiJosv dtr Geaemoart utut deten 
Valltie&itna, Him. 1SIG; Katur un i Mtmsch, System tlet tutetanMm Ttetamusi Uaxuitw^ 

Herrn, Schwarz. Venuch finer Philosophic dcr 2&ttemattk, *<rMdm tqtf efn<T dcr 

Iunmr.Fi JftnvTu flter den Zietch und die Natur der hottern Analysis, llallo, 1^3. 

F K A Schwcclor JaltrMlcher tier GteffenwSfA T'db ingen, 13-1-1—iS; Dt<t Mctaphyslk des Arislotelcs, 
Text, Ut*ere#zmifflud Commentary Tubingen, 134G-1S; Geschldde dcr Philosophic tfm Umrlss 
i ota 7th edition 1670 [sec above, VoL I , p. 11; lor an account of Schweglcr s life and works, sec the ^ 
of Ss Me by J. H- Stirling prefixed to Stirling's translation of his HLstory. —2V ], Catch, der grUddwtom 

Philosophic ed. by Curl KJtetiin, Tubingen, 1639; &1 c<3„ 1670 (CO). 

n w Vtrsuch einer speculative Entwlcklung der Idee der PewunRcMelt, Tubingen. 1841. 

Thwi, Suiter, Studlm *u r Geechlchte der MathcW, IBonn, li&l; Die Compos u >on pan. SMttcapeatv $ 

J 1 UJlfl e/dilf-fj, COIYIli 1B61- Ba „ r*iTt t.u _ 1 "I Offl » CF#Uf£ 

David FrhxWvh Strauss. Da, lA*a ***, »' <"«* **"*«“* T “ b ‘"”“: ^ '' 

«win™ s «r rmteUW.^dkar saw*, <W*, M»M»S a "‘^ aMSaW “ tr - Alt ™"- 1 ® j ; , c “1 "a 

islIteL mui Kriitien, Belize, 1^9 ; rde eArtsfi. tJlauadnSteftre f» <Ar«* 

m tt der modern Tubin^n, iMtWl; M ^ m 

Jeiosir 1864 (cf. on thte popular edition and on Bcnhn’fl Lite of Jeans, Bohcr, in Von S*bcU ^ ^; L 

p. 70 acq., teprinted in Zeller's Vertr, u. Jbh. t 16C3, P- 433 e **); Der Christuade* 

32**5^ Airier ftadUdW, Berlin, 1SG5 (a critique upon Seblciermadier's lecture, on the m o 
T % ■ xv,J tnivr 1st and S<1 odu Lelpa., 18TO. [i translation of Straub Ufoof Peiw critically examined 
^published in* 3 Tble. at London, 1846, and in ono (?) volume, at New York, in _1**- ° £ ^ 

TQV Zd edition an authorized translation " (New Life of Jesus) was published at London m 1SC5 - °* cr 
mn^ons tom the writing of Btonsa, published in England, aro ; BemUd*ce*c<* <f a Lidtera* CtomP 

man ttSSS) and BOBlOQ Kfw on the Christian Rittipon (1645). Itcviow« o( Straub Life o/Jasus mSy he v, iul 
man (is-is.f, am i ^ 1Rr ,„ ini-l:5S litrtmfrxtter Jiwfew (on StrttUss and Lhcotl, 

In tiie JPb«to» Quartern/ DevieWy VoL A IKiJ, 1U ^»■ f ii W dp 23^ai3 (Am. 

*•*«). '•«>;«. WIT, - 

r isir P : rrr 

vol. SB, 1848, pp. 40-51 (,Vm. edit,), and Straws amt the Mythic Theory In the Aorffi American 
jr, ! 7 Yol 'oi 1606 pp. 1-10-1-18 With Strung ertBlnatcd the division of the HeghUans mto parties terme, 
“■V ^ 2-?£ W? -S the cento; cf. Erdmann, der M. -jr ^ 

/ w ; f2a cd n 6571, The basii of thU division was found in the varying Interpretation, wuhtn ihc 
ItcsetLMi school, \l the relation of the Hegelian philosophy to the questions of man'sfmmortaMt^ the nature 
S25? S the quality of God* The Left assorted the incompatibility of Hegelianism with orthodox 

vtowaon these subjects; the TUght nffirm^l the contrary. Tr.] 

' Qoetuv TlwunJw. Erttbunaaor FaMocalknrptolm. WMmeAafi. ^ 
puZ**. v,rr, a< MUi »«r «- 

auammw and matmottxX aiord,*!. Vcl. I.; Z«>» iW» ««■ JWtow K ’' ] - ^ ^ in 

%nl*h«"0. ®W.. 1&31, Vot. III.: zw 6Vm«a«raJ/<aJu3»2tt '<•_ Univ. aihtotga, nut., ISM, »““«'■* 
die PMl^aej^fa «nd ^aexfefopddfc der Philos, tm Grarulrtsse, Kil l, l&A. r B r]|tl 

^ViUi. VaJtko. ZJfe menscht. Frethelt tn ihrem VerAOmtn zvr Silndc nnd *ur tnadc, Be rim, 

1&11 priedr. Throd, VlHchcr. Uebcr das Erhabme umiKomtsehc, etn BeitrwKUr Philosophic 

gtflUgud, 1837; KrttoChrn oance, Tubingen* im «>q, ; L. 

Schoneuy II. : Ut# III,; Die KUneiCy BenUlngen and Lalpiicv 181C^, ; JTetfW, 

Stuttganl, 1853; Veter das YerMltnm eon Intent und Form in der Rtimt f Zurich, lbo3L 

Georg Wtissenhom. Vorhsnugcn itter teJdefermaeherU r DmfelnA «^d , I^ijwtc,, L. L H * 

LrtfflA urid J/rfflpAn^A, Hallo, 18&0-C1; rorleiunffen Pdnttelsmas und Thti-wnux, Marbiirg, 1 k 

Karl Wenler. LoffVt at* Com mentor und Er&anzung *» HegtVs Wfss, der £cffik\ b t parr, Berlin, l. 
Eduard Keller. Platted ***f Stodlen t Tllbinp r, 1S10 ; J5/e Philosophic dcr Grlctten* Tdb-, 1844- 5S, t-d 
ed., lS35d>H ; 2d od„ Part I,, 1600 [for EngJUli trouslatloa«h alsovc, Vol. I., p. 33: lerir-g* ana 
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Abfl, gesdu TnhaUs (see above, Yol. F, p. 13); Uober B«deutung umi Aitfgabe dcr Erlennin UstheorfA, 
Heidelberg, 16U2 ; Die Potmk in ihrem Verhdliniss zum Pechi, in the Prems. Ja&rb., Vol. 31, No. C, Juno, 
1868; Ueber die Atifgabc der Philosophic and Hire Siettitnff dirt iHtrtffen FT is a *neeftuj ten (Ac ad e m. Dlv 
courseX Heidelberg, 1S6S. 

The Hegelian doctrine was modified and transformed into ft doctrine of naturalism by Ludwig Feuerbach, 
Tn this Etcp be win followed by Fricclr. Feuerbach and others. The worts of L. Feuerbach arc: Gedanien 
iiber Tod tmd Un&terbitehfceit, Nuremberg, 1S3G; Philosophic und Chrislcnihitm, Leips,, 1S39; Das ^ Vessu 
dcs Ckristefttlinffis, Lcipsic, 18-11, etc. ; Orundstltee tier Philosophic tier Zukmift, Zurich, lb-13 ; Da$ bVs-eu 
tfCJ* Hetiyiou, Lei [is. ( 1 i> 15, 2d cd, } IS-19; Vorlaunffen fiber das lie-sett tier Deligton^ lectures delivered at 
Heidelberg in 18-18,, and printed in vol. S o£ bis works ; other works by Feuerbach do not need to be specified 
here. L, Feuerbach, Sdtnmtllche Werke, 10 vols., Leipsic, l&IG-GC. Friedrich Feuerbach, a brother of 
Ludwig, bos written GrumDUge tier Itettgton der Zukuttfi, Zurich, and Nuremberg:, li>l3-<14. An ironical 
caricature of Feuerbach's religious criticism was the negation of morals In the interest of egoism, in Der 
Eitrzfge tmd Min Eigenthum, by Max S timer (pscudonyme), Leip.de, 18-35, [Ludwig Feuerbach,, originally 
an Hegelian, interpreted the “absolute spirit*' of Hegel (u meaning the finite, subjective spirit ol man, In 
his “ Thoughts on Death and Immortality 11 he denied the Immortality oi man. In an curly historical work 
ho extolled Spinoza and announced himself a pantheist. Subsoquchtly he developed a doctrine of philoso¬ 
phical egoism, styled himself an atheist, anil claimed more c sped ally fellowship in philo-ophy and theology 
with FLchbe and Selik-icrmachev. The I, says Feuerbach, the Individual j^nsc-endowed man, is the only 
absolute. In tire individual, concrete man, the substance of Spinoza. and the Ego of Fichte nro united. Only 
the «ni4hl* i:n real; hence it is not the reason, which decides what is true. Trae is what is perceived by the 
educated senses of the philosopher. Pleasure, sensuous enjoyment, is the highest good for man ; this, how¬ 
ever, is not io be attained by man in a state of isolation, but only by man in society. Feuerbach s writings 
occupy n. prominent place in Herman Communistic literature. His own. attitude became one ol hostility to 
philosophy, as indicated in his repeated declaration that the peculiarity of bis Himj philosophy was that it was 
no philosophy. Cf.Erdmann* Cnmdrisa der QescJu der Philosophie, Vol. If,, § 338, 3, 5, and § 3-11, 3,—TV.) 

# A doctrine of jncftlism is developed by K. Chr. Planck in Die WeUaUer f Part I. : System deereinen PtaZ- 
ism ms, Tubingen, 1B5Q; Port II, : Da* Belch dea IdeaUemve, Oder sur Philos, der Czechic hie, ibid., 1851: 
Grmdtluteii etner Wi^cnsehu/t der A'atur, ala Wte&rkersUUung derretnmErsckeinunfftformc^ Ldpsle, 
1S64. 

On the basis of a criticism, but partial adoption, of the Ilegolifm stand-point, and 
partly in agreement with Schclling’s later teachings, I, EL Fichte [son of J. G. Fichte], 
Weisse* Chalybaug (who tdso pays particular attention, to IIei'bart's doctrine), and 
ethers seek by critical modification to reconcile speculation on the one hand with 
theology, and on the other with empirical science. Of a similar tendency arc also the 
philosophical investigations of Sccretan, whohaa specially cultivated the field of reli¬ 
gious philosophy; Fcrty, who has labored in the field of physical philosophy and an¬ 
thropology; and also Eockcr and Ilubcr, disciples ol Schclling; lloflman and other 
pupils of Bander (see above, p. 23$), and others. 

Immanuel Hermann Fichte (born in IvdT). Sit tee sw VotMhUle der Theologie, S tn ttgard, 1S3C ; Bdtrdgc 
enr Charnticrisifk der ncueren PftUoeophte, Sulzbach, 1S23, Sd cd., 1V11; Ceier 6 J egensaiz v lFcu dqmrtit 
tmd Ziel fteutiffW Pidlotophiej Ueidribetrg, IS3S; Pas Erkcnnen uU S&lbsUrkenncn^ Iicidelbdg, 38385 Onto 
loi Tfc, HcEddberg, 1S3G; DP Idee tier PersisnUchkett and der ItidividueUen Fortdaucr, Elberfeld, ISM, 3d clK, 
Lcip&ic, 1833 ; Speculative Theolog W, HoSdelbg,, 1S4(M7; System der EtAte* Lcipslc, 18C0-BS; Antfirapulopie, 
Ldpsie, 1356, 3d ed., ISQO ; Zur >Scetcnfrw/e, etou iMlm. Confession, Lelpsic, 1E50; Psychologic, die Lehre 
von deni bewwssien Gcistede# Stcnsc/utn. Leipsic, 186-1; Die fieelertfortdtiuer and die (liSJldlif/iDf dee Jten* 
sc/ten, eine anthropotoij. I'niersnehung nndeln UeilfGff rnr DeHffloji&pfUtotophtej tote ru etner Philosophie 
der Gi&cfttcMe, Lei pa., 1SG7. On the relation of his own phitesophlcol opinieme to these of Weisae, Fichte hue 
ex|W£fi££d himself In the Zeilsehr.filr Philos., Vol. 50, Ko h 3, Halle, 180?, p. 202 seq. Wetsse, be says Bought 
only to expand anti perfect the Hegelian philosophy, which he regarded a; the cuEmlnatlon and tolalltj 1 id ah 
previous fiystema. But ho himself believes that essential elemciita of earlier philosophies, and in particular ef 
tlic liantian pliilosophy, have nut attained to tlielr disc influence in Hegel's s^'steou and that it is necessary 
for tlio progress; of philosophy that these elements should be taken up anew, and that also the principle* ol 
other i*wt Kantian philosophers than Sehcllias and Hegel should be fully ami duly considered, LIh 
zcitschrift fiir Philosophic, new Vol. 53, PP- 337-259, and Yol, Gfi, PP- 47-86, a™ contained two i^ts 

of an article ^ ; I. II, v. Fichte on 41 Soul, Spirit, and Consciousness from the Slanih|Kjiiit of Psyohaphy^ical 
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science,'' in which, among ether it la wgrnsd (With par.inl reference to the writer a «whor tverfe) that 

the notions of time and simcc have their origin in n peculiar “ TosUlng of duraUon and extension ^ 
lascpnmblo from the sours ccnsdoume^ or itself, that they have Lheir baal* in the objective nature e£ the 
aonl^SS ami that time mut space nr-' simply the “ accompanying qualities or. more explicitly, the phenomo' 
SgSES of T«rd OttagS » ™ch.* This notation of the «rtton » to the hhluro of «» «« “*»■“« 
ns to tho subjective ami objective signiAcanoo of our coi.coi.llo™ of them, » nautei by 1-rnh^ ™ on. h 
the basis of a round and f.ru.ly establishes! philosophy cl-rcohsn., which yet dumnuluii m »»S t 1 ■ 
priority In m..k of the hlcol mvtt.ro of the tammt. spirit, nor take* nwoj m the leortfrom (he 
tn.vorun.co of ,! Priori truths. X. M. Fichte Ivon bee. culled an eclectic, lib. locthod » punb "P™*"" 
owl portly experimental. n.ul the results ot which hu arrive. in simulative theology o.ul rational p.jcholofn 

uro rach qS may be termed, ill genera], orthodox.—-TV.] (irund.- 

Homnmu Ulrici. UAer Priorip ««J J/Wkwe der IHttOKhon PhttoofMt, Hoik, 
prbuXp tier riMosopMe, Ldprie, 1HHI; Sysfc.it <Ur Lug#, Lei]>sic, MM: Cempendlttm derlogi , 

1800, 2d ed., improved and enlarged, ltSTO; Zur IvylmAai Froge, Iluiht 1OT; uw ^ 

Ittiion wuitzacu WtasenerMft, 1-clpsic, ISSSi OoU ««.» <t*> Fatvr, i.< .. > . -■ ‘ •' F^ lrt ietcs 

tfer ifout, Vol, 1.; Lett, tmtl SuH, Loipsic, UN. Ulrici has also written venous 

for tan iournol nml also works belonging to the field of rcstlietic history , in par uiwi . ^ 

.ter annua HUAorlonraphio, Berlin, 183*; ffwcMeMe tier /lelfcnlteta. 1HMnog, Berlin, 1C-., < ■ 

speareS aramatlsclie Kami. Hollo, 1339, Sties!., lS-It, 3.1 ed., Lc.pac, 1653. 

ITTcrmann Ulrici, bom Maxell 23,1S0G, wag educated for the law at the UnivomUt* 
Lu Halle and Berlin. Aftor two years of legal practice lie gave up, upon the death o 
nis father, in 1820, his profession, and devoted himself for four years to the study o 
literature, philosophy, and science. In the summer of 1833 he qualified as a lecturer 
at Berlin and in 1834 was called to a professorship at Hallo, which he still holds. 1 
position in philosophy is independent. He seeks to mediate between realism ami ideal¬ 
ism, but to show that “to the soul in distinction from the body, and to the [dn me] 
u.in.1 in distinction from nature, not ouiy independent existence, but also the suprema¬ 
cy, both belong and arc actually given.” In the numerous works published by lnm 
and in bis numerous and extended contributions to the Zditchrtft fur 1 /nlos eU - >• 
whiek with I’iclitc and Wirth he is joint editor, he has manifested an abundant literary 
activity and has made very important contributions to tlio philosophical science o its 
times. The following account of his philosophy is taken from Erdmann’s Out minus 

dcr Oeschichte der Philosophic, VoL II., % 347, 6 : 

“ In the assertion that the Hegelian system is a system of one-sided or imperfect 
idealism, Ulrici, as above shown, agreed with Chalybiius. Only, the realistic element*, 
with which Ulrici seeks to supply its defects, remind ns, not, as in the co-sc o£ Chaly- 
hiins, of the doctrine of Herbart, for whom Ulrici seems to have no special predilection, 
but* as is easily explicable hi the case of one so familiar as Ulrici with English litera¬ 
ture. of the doctrines which grew up across the channel. By the impulses which, per- 
Imps without his own knowledge, he received from Locke and especially from the Scot¬ 
tish. school, it would doubtless be correct to account for such sayings of Ulrici s as that 
whenever there is a conflict between speculation and empirical science, one of the two, 
and probably the former, must be in the wrong, or, even, that the claim of the Pytha¬ 
gorean theorem to certainty would be poor, if it had not been confirmed by actual 
measurement” Here follows in Erdmann's account a summary of tlie doctrinal con¬ 
tents of Ulrici' a Grundprincip dcr Philosophic, System dcr Logik^ and Compendium (h r 
]jatfik % the first being critical, and the two latter containing the speculative foundation 
of the system of philosophy or the doctrine of knowledge. l " As the result of the criti¬ 
cal part, Ulrici afllrms that the history of modem philosophy proves that all systems 
thus far, whether dogmatic or skeptical, realistic or idealistic, have assumed the fact 
of human thought. (So, in particular, the dialectic of Ilcgel, whose pretension that hia 
philosophy assumed nothing was, soys Ulrici, a delusion, the truth of which would nti- 
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t-]y a reversal of the possibilities of things.) The point, which alone is to be criticised 
111 connection with this assumption, is that those who made it had no proper conscious¬ 
ness of its meaning and its justification. Philosophy, the mission of which, speaking 
generally, is to ascertain facts and to establish their laws, must first of all explain the fart 
o C thought and knowledge. The first thing is therefore to see what is contained in this 
fact, and what therefore was assumed, when thought was assumed. The question ■ 
what does thought mean ? leads to the following propositions, in which the fundamen¬ 
tal qualifications of thought arc formulated. Thought is activity. But the concep- 
iion of activity is a simple conception which cannot be defined; motion, which some 
have affirmed to be more general in its conception than activity and as such to contain 

e 15 lt£e ‘ a Speeits of aotlvit y- In addition to productivity, which is a mark 

0 t, nuking, as of all activity, a specific mark of thought is the act of distinmihhing to 
that thought may lie defined as distinguishing activity, though not as the mere art of 
distinguishing. To these may be added as a third qualification, that thought, by exer¬ 
cising this distinguishing activity upon itself, becomes consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness—a result which may be reached either independently, or through the co-operation 
of others. Since thought is a distinguishing activity, fourthly, it can exist only in dis¬ 
tinctions, i. c., we can only have a thought when and in so far as wc distinguish it 
from another thought; lienee pure thought, i. e„ thought without content, is no 
thought, and all real thinking involves multiplicity in thought. Finally, in the fact of 
J bought and of knowledge is contained the certainty that it is possible for thought to 
Imow m its true nature the object of thought (at least, when this object is itself), 
ill esc fundamental assumptions of all philosophy, which taken together may he said to 
constitute the fundamental fact* on which philosophy rests, axe now, further, to he jus¬ 
tified. Since, however, they are elementary assumptions, their justification cannot 
consist in the derivation of them from other more elementary assumptions. On the 
contrary, they can only be justified by its being shown that the supposition of their 
contraries leads to absurdities or impossibilities, that we are obliged to make them and 
therefore are justified In making them. lienee necessity in thought, the opposite of 
arbitrary thought, is the proper criterion of truth, and between necessity in thought 
aud reality in existence no distinction can be made. 

“ Necessit r “ bought is of two kinds. It may be founded, firstly, in the nature of 
all human thi nkin g. In that case It is formal or logical, and logic is therefore the first 
part of the doofcrinc of cognition, Logie considers the laws, to which, since they are 
founded in the nature of thought as a distinguishing activity, all thought, including 
therefore what is optional in thought, accidental or arbitrary, must be subject, 

1 rum the conception of distinguishing activity two laws of thought, and only two, may 
be derived ; the Jaw of identity and contradiction (since in the case of all distinction, 
there is neither pure identity nor pure difference), and the law of causality (founded in 
the distinguishing of activity from act, or from the result of activity). For the more 
precise determination of the nature of a given distinction or of the respect in which 
the objects compared are distinguished (whether in respect of magnitude, or of qual¬ 
ities, etc.), certain conceptions arc necessary, which go before the act of distinguishing 
aud In so far may bo termed innate, and which arc to be termed categories. The vari¬ 
ous theories held in regard to these categories arc criticised by Ulrici, in order to show 
that they all appear as relatively true, when the categories arc considered as the abso¬ 
lutely universal relations of difference and likeness, which are derived from the nature 
of all distinction, for then it is clear that they must possess metaphysical end psycho¬ 
logical, as well os logical significance. The categories arc divided by Ulrici into ele- 
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mentsry categories (being, unity, ditlerence, space, activity, time, etc ), and derived 
categories. The latter, again, are divided into simple categories of quality, and into 
categories of relation and generic nature (IFtaeft/icft} and categories of order. In the 
latter class, first the category of design, then order and subordination of conceptions 
(concept, judgment, syllogism), and finally the Idea are discussed, at the end of each 
section the relation of the category to the absolute being considered, Logie thus ends 
with the absolute Idea, or with the absolute as Idea, i. <?,, with the demonstration that, 
while the Idea of each being is that generic nature which expresses the relation of the 
being to the universal end* the absolute alone is an end in itself. In close connection 
with the logical categories, and especially with the categories of order, stand the ethi¬ 
cal categories which, combined with the feeling of obligation, constitute the basis of 
ethics. The categories right, good, true, beautiful arc, like all others, to be deduced 
from the nature of distinguishing activity. 

M But in addition to this logical necessity in thought, there is* secondly, a necessity 
which rests on the co-operation of factors which exist outside of the sphere of thought. 
Not only is it impossible fox me to deny that A = A; I cannot deny and 1 must as¬ 
sume that what is perceived exists. The theory of idealism in its most extreme form, 
or the theory that out of thought nothing whatever exists, can easily be refuted, if we 
bold fast to the theorem-that thought is distinguishing activity ; as a thinking being I 
can think of myself only when I think of a something which has not the faculty of 
thought and from which'I thus ■distinguish myself; the hypothesis of material exist¬ 
ence is necessary in thought. In like manner I can think of myself as limited, only 
when I distinguish myself from a something which limits me ; I am therefore com¬ 
pelled to assume that other spirits beside myself exist. Finally, the idea of my own 
dependence implies the idea of an independent (unconditioned) being, on whom all 
other things depend; thus the ideas expressed by the words world, spirit, and God are 
necessary in me as a thinking being. True, the substance of these three ideas is 
thus far only negative : not-thinking, not-me, not-dependent. But the positive com 
pmment is obtained by us through the positive operation, upon our organs of conscious¬ 
ness, of the objects of these ideas, which objects wc arc forced to assume as existing by 
the law of causality, at the same time that it Is possible that our ideas only correspond 
with, and arc not an absolutely equivalent image of their objects. As the realistic doc¬ 
trine that our knowledge depends upon the operation of real objects upon us is neecs 
sary to thought, so also ia the idealistic doctrine that our knowing depends upon an ac¬ 
tivity of our own. If thus realism and idealism equally rest on necessities of thought, 
and are therefore alike philosophically tenable standpoints, this does not mean that 
philosophy must occupy a standpoint superior to and different from either, bat rather 
that the doctrine of the world, the mind, and God must be developed, on the one hand, 
altogether realistically up to the point where realism sees herself forced to proceed 
idealistically (to assume laws hypothetically, and so on), and at the same time and in 
like manner, on the other hand, altogether idealistically, until a point is reached where 
it becomes, necessary to take refuge in the experimental (the definitely qualitative, etc.). 
Not only, however, dues Ulrici demand of philosophy what Fichte censured in Kant’s 
transcendental ideal ism fftee Erdmann, ^ 1312, 2] ; ho also gives in bis doctrine of 
knowledge an outline, first of a completely realistic, and then of a completely ideal- 
is tie philosophy of the universe, in order to prove that, unless in both philosophies 
conjecture is confounded with cogeat demonstration, each must confess Its need of the 
other for its own completeness. 

^ What is thus here developed hi the form of a mere sketch, is more fully expanded 
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discussed m two works by Ulrici, of which the one supplements the other and 
v. me i bare attracted the attention of a much larger circle of readers than his earlier 
h }*: . TW works are : Golt und tits Mtiur (God and Nature) and Part I. of Gvll 
nud thr (God and Man), which bears the special title ; ‘ Body and Sold * ™d 

con am s the ‘ Outlines of Human Psychology/ while the fir,teamed u ork presents the 
outlmes of a philosophy of nature. Both of these works, in which UMei IZTwn- 
himeta philosophy of idealism on a realistic basis, were preceded by a sort of uro- 
grumme m the work: Glauber und Wteen t Speculation und ewete WmemcMfi (Faith 
-d Knowledge, Speculation and Exact Science), in which the author Zkl io io^ 
bate to the reconciliation of religion, philosophy, and experimental natural science 
,. ith this end in view, TJlnci directs attention to the fact that very many of the affirms 
tions not merely of region, but also of philosophy and of all the sciences, cannot be 
,. C \ Jjec ! ?3 of ^ 0wl edge f but only of (it may beseientifie) belief, since the uncondi¬ 
tional necessity of these affirmations, or the inconceivability of their contraries cannot 
be demonstrated* Farther on, scientific belief is distinguished from mere subjective 
opmion and from personal conviction and religious faith, with the result that the 
Hist of the three latter depends, when pros and cons balance each other, upon on* 
mere wishes that the second results from the demands of one side of our personality 
and the third from the demands of our whole, and especially of our ethical personality' 
while scientific belief rests upon an objective preponderance of reasons in favor of be-' 
lief. As regards, now, the special contents of Gott und die tfalur, Ulrici him self 
remarks that the title should properly run thus : Watur und Gott (Nature and God) 
since the work sets out from the results of modem natural science, and aims to show 
that God is the creative author of nature and that the assumption of his existence is 
absolutely necessary to natural science. In attempting to prove this, Ulrici introduces, 
m tlie chapters relating to the various physical sciences, the coiyph»£ of these sciences 
in their own language, and then goes on to show that their doctrines are very largely 
made up of uudemonstrated hypotheses, which may be turned to the account as well 
of a theistic as of an anti-religions theory. Most of the chapters in the first and second 
sections, in which physical ontology and cosmology are treated of, end therefore rather 
skeptically. The third section shows how the fundamental assumptions of modem 
physics, namely, atoms and forces, presuppose the existence of an author of these 
atoms and forces. The fourth presents the existence of God as the necessary pro-sup¬ 
position of all natural science, on the ground that all our knowledge, including, there¬ 
fore, our knowledge of nature, rests on the operation of our distinguishing faculty, but 
that this operation itself consists only in a repetition and recognition of distinctions al¬ 
ready made and existing and which presuppose the original creative, distinguishing 
power of God* The same conclusion, it is shown, results from the consideration that 
human freedom is the condition of natural science, whose existence depends on the free, 
conscious action of man, while freedom, so far from conflicting with divine omnipo¬ 
tence, the rather presupposes it. Finally, Ulrici points out that there arc ethical cate¬ 
gories (categories of “ order”) underlying natural science, and that through them sci¬ 
ence points back to the Creator, through whom nature is made the scene of the opera¬ 
tion and realization of ethical ideas. The fifth section contains a speculative examina¬ 
tion of the idea of God and of his relation to nature and man; here the idea of God 
and the notion of creation are at first designated as the auxiliary and bound ay concep¬ 
tions of human thought and cognition, in regard to which no exact knowledge, but only 
Scientific faith is possible, just as. in natural science, is the case with reference to the 
conception of atoms, of infinite divisibility, etc. It only remains possible for us, there- 
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fore, to interpret theso conceptions after the analogy of human relations, ami so we arc 
brought from the notion of our own conditional productive activity, which depends on 
the co-operation of agencies other than our own, to the idea of unconditioned, sponta¬ 
neous production, as it is involved in the conception of creation, Creation begins with 
th 3 original thought of the world, the product of the (absolute) distinguishing activity 
of God, and is continued in that second moment or part of the divine creative act, by 
which God distinguishes the manifold contents of the world from each other. By the 
first moment of the aefc of creation the world is posited (posed), by the second it is dis¬ 
posed ; by the former it ie made possible, by the latter, real. The non-eternity of the 
world, it is argued, does not conflict with the eternity of the act of creating it. The 
application of the various logical and ethical categories to the distinction between God 
and the world gives to the conception of God Its definiteness and clearness; while the 
world is in space, space is in God, etc. ; God is absolute causality, absolute goodness, 
love, etc. In like manner, the results of scientific, physical investigation up to the 
present Lime furnish to hand the data for explaining the transitions from lower forms 
of existence to higher ones, from tho inorganic to the organic, from this to the 
psychical and spiritual, without the hypothesis of a creative, and only by reference to 
the disposing agency of God, and they enable ns to perceive that the community of 
man’s life with the life of God, bo far as this is attainable, is the end of creation The 
foundation of religion;, or of that feeling at once of dependence and of freedom, which 
is evoked in man by the operation of God upon him, is the last point which is discussed, 
eq that 11 the treatise ends there, where ethics, religious philosophy, aud l he philosophy 
of history begin their work. 1 

“With precisely the same words, because from another point of view it seeks the 
same result, does Ulrici end his work entitled Gott und dcr Menech. As his philosophy 
of nature exhibits him especially in the attitude of an opponent o£ anti-religious phy¬ 
sics, so in his psychology he comes forward as an enemy of materialism. - To demon¬ 
strate on the basis of firmly established facts that to the soul, in contradistinction from 
tho body, to spirit, in contradistinction from nature, not simply independent ex istencc 
but also the supremacy belongs, both of right and in fact, 1 this, in his own words, is 
the aim of his book. To this end he discusses in the First, or Physiological Fart, first 
the conceptions of matter and force, and arrives in this connection at the result, that 
modern physical science justifies the theory, that whatever exists is a centre of forces, 
which are held together by a uniting force, identical with the force of resistance, lie 
then passes on to tho conception of organized existence, for the explanation of which 
latter, as Ulrici avers, Liebig and others rightly assume the existence of a special force, 
which constructs- the primitive organism., tho cell, and forms of numerous cells a struc¬ 
ture which is an end in itself and continues to exist until it has passed through tho series 
of stages naturally belonging to its development. The human body is then more espe¬ 
cially considered, the points iu which it differs from the bodies of brutes are discussed, 
the insufficiency of all purely materialistic explanations of sensation, conBcionsneiss, 
etc., is demonstrated, and tho confession of the most thoughtful physiologists—who, 
were it in any way possible, would gladly Tldopt tho hypotheses of materialism—is 
accepted, that, in order to explain psychical phenomena, au unknown something must 
be posited in addition to the physiological processes which accompany such phenomena. 
Tho nervous system and the sonl form the subject of a new section, in which the view 
is developed, that the soul must bo conceived ns n sort of fluid, similar to the ether* 
only not, Like the latter, consisting of atoms, but being absolutely contmumia, and that 
this fluid extends out from a given centre, permeating tho whole atomic structure of 
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the body, operating InMi actively and in co-operation with the vital force (if indeed it is 
not identical with this force) as a morphological agent, and, where it rises to the state 
of distinguishing consciousness, producing the peculiar phenomena of psychical life. A 
careful consideration of the organs of sensation and of their functions, in the light of 
the most recent investigations of Weber, Yolkmann, Feehncr, Helmholz, and others, 
forms the fourth and last section of the Physiological Part. At the end of this section 
the feeling of existence fas determined by the sum of those sensations which arc too 
indistinct to be separately perceived, the * GcmangefuM. '—Tr.^ mood, propensity, find 
instinct arc discussed, and then all those considerations, taken from the results of physi¬ 
ological investigation, arc again brought together, which go to prove the existence and 
operation of specifically psychical forces, or the existence of the soul. In the Second, 
Psychological Part, consciousness is affirmed to constitute the starting-point and centre 
of psychology, and the origin of consciousness is investigated. This origin, as in Ulricas 
earlier works, is hero found in the distinguishing activity of the said. This activity is 
then more precisely defined m an act by which the soul not only distinguishes itself 
from what is noUtedf and from its own actions, functions, etc,, but also distinguishes 
the latter from each other [sich-m-8tch-imUr$cJteidet] , thus producing consciousness ; 
the plant, of which it cannot be denied that it exercises a distinguishing activity fit 

distinguishes between what is necessary for its organic growth, and what is not_JV j h 

and which therefore has perhaps sensation, does not rise to this degree of self-discrim¬ 
ination. Ulrica treats next of the conscious soul in its relation to its body and to other 
bodies, and answers the question, how the soul becomes conscious of its bodily environ¬ 
ment He then discusses the phenomena of waking, sleeping, dreams, somnambulism, 
mental aberration, temperament, the various ages of life, sex, race, and nationality, 
and concludes, finally, that, while soul and body act constantly upon each other, yet 
the soul is not the weaker, but rather the predominant factor. In the third section of 
this Part, the conscious soul is considered in its relation to itself and particularly in 
relation to its feelings, ideas, and propensities, among which latter are distinguished 
the (pure) sensuous propensities* propensities which act in the direction of feeling, and 
propensities of the representative faculty. The freedom of the will and the effort to 
realize this freedom in action exhibit the highest potency or function of propensity, 
between which and the highest function of representative consciousness or the under¬ 
standing there exists a relation of mutual dependence. In the fourth section, which 
relates to the conscious soul in its relations to other souls, the naturally social propen¬ 
sities nud feelings, the ethical feelings, ideas, and tendencies, and finally the education 
and culture of man arc considered, including, especially, the self-education of the will, 
since the essence of lrumau personality depends-on and is determined by the will. This 
essence or substance of personality Is discussed in the fifth and last section, which treats 
of the soul in its relation to God. The mutual relation of the ethical and religions 
feelings is here very fully discussed, the ground being taken that, although not identi¬ 
cal, they yet belong together, just os do God's metaphysical nature and his ethical 
nature, and that therefore they supplement and complete, but can never contradict 
each other. In harmony with what had been said in Qott und die Ifatur, false views 
concerning the origin of the idea of God are hero also confuted, the proper basis of that 
idea being found in a religious feeling, implanted in man by God, find in which the 
sense of dependence is combined with the sense of the dignity of man. By distinguish¬ 
ing between the perception, in feeling, of Goil's existence and the substance of our 
other perceptions, we arrive at our religious ideas. These arc various, while the reli¬ 
gious feeling is only one, though, indeed* at flint so delicate and weak that it can at a 
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very oatl y ago ho cultivated and Btiangtlienoa or obscured and checked. Ilcnco the 
difference^ in this respect, which arc observed even among children,”—7>.] 

a 

Job. Ulrich VTirth* Theorie dtff SomnotnbnltomM otter ties tAtertechen Mtgncitemus, Lcipsfo imd 
Stuttgiml, 1636; System dcr tpecuKMvm Etm (Yol. h: Pure EStfca; Vol. IE; Concrete Ethics), Hell- 
bi-uim, IMI“i'J; Die speculative Idee Gatin f<«d die damit smeammenAdnyenden Problems der Philosophic 
StuU^l aim Tubingen, im ; Philctophische SiUtiien, 1S5L {Ptotosopmche Stttdton was the name given 
by Witfh to a philosophical joomal, which he founded in tho year 1851, but which ho a W ,i dkcontirnicd. 
' V mh hfll! P^oinly contributed dteosively to Fichte and Uliici’s Z eitschwfur Philosophic and he became 
Eubi»qnenay (1862), whet lie BtOI remain^ a joint editor of the latter periodical. Wirth is a clergyman, 

r?E JdLQ f at ^ mn ' : ' mk ‘ ,1 ‘ in 1>Vurtc:mlcr ^- Hjs philosophical writings hnvo related chiefly te ethics and ejiecu-. 
lntive theology. Hm method In the latter Is dialectical, In more or lea* free imitation of the Neo-Piatoniets, 
of Schilling, and of Hegel. Ho terms Ms philosophy ideal-realism.—TrJ 

OtoWUmHonum WtisM^ng. 1 C, lHJ^Scpt 19, 1M6 ; an- a|.Motion of lib dinMCcr art ™ tin« 
by Red. S.,y,lc], ™> wblishai at Lcipsie in ISM). Uebtr <bn Button* Her piUM. wufZ 

sdutfitn, Lelpa,, 1S30; System, dev jSttfutilt ate WiMenscIutfi von tier Idee dm Schunen, Eeim, 1KM ■ Ueher 
tias i ah Q it nits dn Publicum* ntr Philosophic in Jem ZeUpUnM von Repels AbseJiefden, nebrt cinerkureen 
Partteliunrj meiner An*kld dec Systems dcr Philosophic, Ldpa t im; Die Idee dvr GotOteU, DntfeB, 3633■ 
Grundtm dcr Mciophym, Hamburg, IS35; Kvanuetisc&e GmMe&ta, Lolp*, 1836, and other works relating 
to biblical and ecclesiastical theology and to religious philosophy; to particular; Leber die Zltkunft dvr 
CBanaetixAAn A irche, SHofe, Letpa., 1849; U&crdte Chmtolaffte Luthers, Ltipg., 1S53; Philo*. Dogmaiik 
Oder Philosophic dm Chrtetenthutnc, 3 volff, Lelpa, 1866, 1SG0, im Fur too appreciation of Wajwtfs 
attitude with reference to contemporary philosophers, characteristic date arc contained in the following 
academical discourse; So xcelchem Siam die deutsehc Philosophic Jetet wtedcr an Kant etch -u oriemircn 
hal f Lcipa, 1347. Minor works on (esthetics or of aatbetJo criticism (on Schiller, Goethe, etc,) have been 
cull acted and edited hy Itnd. Eeydeh Leips,, IStiT, Weisse's Ptychofoptc und UnttcrNichkeitslehre, edited by 
Sfydel, kips., ISJjCJ; CAr. If. Weme'* St/sL dtr JEstAetik nacA dem CoUcQtenhtfte leteter Hand, td, by RuiL 
Boj deh Leips., (71). Scydcl gives a lift of ad the work® and es-saye of Wclsse In the ZeiCsehr. fdr Philo *., 
Vc,L ^ [Wcissc W“aa one of the more eminent uf those men who, beginn ing their philosophical career 

at. the Hme when HcgclV influence was greatest, wmormced their adhesion, with more or km numerous uuali- 
licalione, toHegd’a^tem, but who subsequently, while retoiniug much of HegcEs intth^l, mamai with 
reiL’rencc to him an Indepandrat, if not antagonistic attitude. In particular, Wcifse censured Hegel for not 
including in hi;, logic an account of lime and space, maintaining that thews were ue necessary to thought ns 
the other so-called logical Categories. He further ehaxg«l him with having eloruted logic to a rank suparior 
to that uf the other phflooopWcul disciplines, and so having taught a doctrine which might hu termed logical 
panth^m. Wcisse, on the other hand, hold fast to the notion of a personal Cud and of morel freedom. His 
cJTorts were osjusdally directed to the solution of the praetiral religions qri&stion, tho question oE toe true 
Interpretation of Christianity and too proper basts fora national church, in his labors to this tad he was 
influenced to part by the preecdont of euch German mystic aa Jacob Boehmo. ilk chests of the New 
3. estament history wad~r*lJ ou ft lk t to , denying the inireculous and recking, for toe cardinal doctrines, a moaning 
which Should satisfy fw nearly as paadUlu thinking nion uf all views. Cf. Erdmann, Grundries dor VescA. der 
pirns., you ii. t $% aaa, % and 340 , id,— tt.\ 

Hdnit.Moritz Chalyb£no(1799-1S02). Wlt&iwchaftoWtrt, Ltiiiaic, 1P-EG; Systemdtr tpcevlailcen Ethti, 
Lolp'SiC, 1«S0; PhiloHopAu und CAristeniAttm, Kiel, 1833; JfatndamenlaiphQosqpMe, Kiel, 1661. [The liter 
torfcal Survey of Speculative Philosophy from lutnl to lleficl, translated freto the German of Ch&lybau*. 
IniM boon mcntlonod above, ad §, 120.— Tt\] 

F ‘ Prolegomena zur PhUosaphte, Brunswick, 18G2; Abh. tur syfttemallschcn Philosophic, Berlin, 

hr*. . The first volume of Karatenk *' Universal Eucytlopsedia of rhysies ■’ (Vol. L, LcIi sJc, JSgC) contains 
a pltiltoqpMcal introduction Ly Hanrui. 

Kj “ l i ' J i “. li]ip ?LKokcT - ]ili FrelhcU dec menschiichtn l Vtilem im PorUchrUC ihra' Moments, Titbtogun, 

\ im Grimdrlsx, Shoftgud, 1334; Die Idee der Ootihcit, TabEngcn, I SKI; 

Speculative Charaktertstto und KritiP des Uefftnchen System*. Erlangen, 18-1S ; OrumteUge dec Systems 
.fer Philosophic wer BncvctopSdte der philo*, Win., Erlangen and Frtncforbcm-too-Main, ; Die 

I nwt/irhett ties Senemltemu* uml Ifatcrtaiismuc, mU betatuicrer Iinchsicht attf die Schriften von Feuer- 
bach, Vofft tend Jfoleschott, Erlangme, 1853 . 

Jakob Rcnglcr. Die Idee Goan, Hetdalberg, 1S4&-47; Prtenntnteslchre, Heldclb. t 1853. 

Wp. Bchniid. GrttndrUS dcr Dtnleuuna in die Philosophic, Qicraen. I860: Das Gacli dor Pa- hntich 
telt, aieesen, 1862, * 

F. X. 8ehmid (of Schwarzenhurg). Enliourf tint* System* dec Philos, aif pncimatotoUchtr GruruP 
laye, 3 parts (Theory of Cognition, Hctaphya'cs, Eihiu,.), Vienna, U63-C8 
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J. W, Hauuc. Die r#cc der alisolulen PtrsUnlirH'cU Oder Gott tind Stin Vtrhi} Unite vW TTclt insojider 

Hannover, 1861; M, ^ c*rM<,UA«Z, tS^VM 

w ‘TTTT'f "'T** W»i DtolfaurMUchupwt. 

--<■-./> vi » t lh6J t Mete fn <fiu X^j ^ IgQg 

K. Bcdcrholm. Z>«- ?e£*ffr« Kosmos, 1SS9 ; Z>e f * tr^ *n4<ter JPWltfMflr, Moscow I6A1 7ttr 

IMWvntprtme. (bom the Zeusdtr. JSr Philos.}, Ld P ^ 18S5i * * ' f ^ wr 

w?" L “ ^ <******** lew* Hermann «cfa to discover that « ncWl mlvoml 

tiuth of philosophy which lies next Jibovc 11 the Hegelian 

ii. °““' ,n """ h * com JSC6- H« fcn<™ ™ «W’our. 

Aiijert I’vip. Phi llfss tnschaft imd Gob ffescJi , CArEptaniftifm, Berlin, ISSS; ner ntirria a.* 
T^fT' 1&5G; CAmt6m P A& t 1S&S; Jacc* Bo^rruh Ldpsio, 1600; Die Gtich, dor Phiio^hit 

AntrUti ^^m Gottingen, 1S&S; Zum Mewrts dot Glottis, GiitenjJS I6ff7 

Joh, Hnher. « On the religions movent of “cnlightenant- in the 

Lvn^'b^ 1 . ° n thG £reOd0in uf thc wOOp HmHeh, 1807; JEte*w a W(A^( on 

f?, “^. J “L? uh ™' ¥ no *» Commumm and BocttUam, the Night Side* ol London, German 
Lite) ( Lelpsic, 1871. Of. above, Yol. L, pp. 203 and 359. 


I rom the Catholic quarter Anton Gunther (1785-1SC5> opposed to the SchelJinW- 
He - eha * “pantheism” a doctrine of [Cartesian] ‘ “ dualism » which, lwever was 
condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities, Gunther admits the principle of devel¬ 
opment, enounced hy Schellmg and Hegel, as applied to (4 nature 1 ’ in which he 
includes the “soul” as subject of sensation and representative consciousness and 
framer of conceptions. But he distinguishes from this **soul 511 the li spirit,’ 1 ' which 
lie elevates above it as an independent being, separable from the body; and in like 
maimer, and in opposition to pantheism, he teaches that God is distinct from and 
superior to the world, maintaining that the world was created by God, not bv the wav 
of emanation, but by il contraposition.” 


Anton Gunther* V-wtrltulc eur sptcutattven Tfiedtogte dts posUiwn CktistmOiim# (Vienna, 1833; 2d 
ed M l&iG), Thomas a Serupulis^nur Tranqflffitratton tier PersiiuUcMxiispanihoi»to n ntutjter Zeit (Vienna, 
I.Sjj), etc. 1 he: review entitled Lydia (Vienna, 1S4IM34), edited by Gunther ond J. H, Voith, was mi 
organ ol th&Gantlicrian philosophy. Among those who took part in tho disttiEgioiis concerning Grmthcr'i? 
philosophy may Ijc nnmed J + OiachingCT {Die Winter' eeUe Philosopha, Sohairtmn^iu, JS52), F, J. Cktneng 
(Dte Giiuttr'scJw Fhiios. und. die Icaih. Kir* A*, Cologne, 1S5-1; in reply to this work r. Knoodt wrote Gilnthcr 
und Clc*nmt t Vienna^ 1S53) + and Mich oils (Krttft der GUrntr'schen Philoxophte, Pnderbom, 1S&I), In (he 
j ear JS6j, fiauJ as the result ol proccediDBS which llad 1 kn:tl cn.rrlod Oil during a number of years, v arious 
theological and t^ychrtogical theses of Gunther'*—who li honorably iralmiltted ' k { -L loiutaMUter tc wbftcft”) 
to this ticcMoo—-were cemdcrancd nt Home as erroacoo?, Sueh previously hod been the fate also of the 
moderate philosophical and theological rationalism of Hermea [(kmg Hcnne*, 1776-lSjl, Profcasor ftt ilimstcr 
and afterwards at Bonn.—2V,] and of his followers. 

Among the philosophers upon whose views SchMennachor exerted a considerable 
influence, belong Christian Aug. Brnndis (Feb, 18, 1TG0—July 24, 1807; cl on him 
Trendelenburg, Y&rtrag am Le&mitztoge, 1808, in the Transact, of fcheEerl. Acad, also 
published separately, Berlin, 1808} and Heinrich Ritter (died in 1SG0), who were 
especially eminent as Ftudents and writers of the history of philosophy. Of those 
who were influenced by Sehleieramcher and partly also by Hegel, may be named 
Brairiss (who owes very much also to Steffens), Rornang, Vorlaader, Helffcrioh, 
George, Richard Rothe, the speculative theologian, and others. 


The works ol Brandis and Hitter relative to tlio hiitery of pliilOLsophy have been already named (Vol. I. 
10, II, 201, Mid VoL lr. p. Among; the other works of Hitter may be named the following; Ucbtr 

dis Eihlttng i far Fhtlftsophen dure A die Gcsc/i. tier Ph(lds. t Itetlia, 1817; V^rlc-^unfjcn rirr EfnieUung in dlt 
Or tit, , J.823; Abrtes dtr philowphi$ch<n LogiX\ tbi< f., IS24, 2d ed., 1829; Die Iltilbkamianer mid der 
Patithclxmux, Berlin, 1S27; System der Logtk uud 3fetdphnntk\ Guttlngcn, 1536; Eiicycltrpfldie der pAtios. 
1 Vt&icntcJiqfte} 3 vitb., Goteiiijen, lS6i-W ; Utbtr die CtmurltlichAeitj 2d cd (j Leipskic, lt?06; Enusl Its nun 
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uni,tie OtvXUiU, mu am SanamMUmutn i(»a amudto*. PMUumm, 

GoS 1«» : M ' SC '"'' Para ‘" , * a ' M»*l* le «7; am mu f md sttne Folgm, «1. by D. rdpcrj, 

Julius Bran*. Hit iMt, rr»- in ibrem Verbatims* tur Fhtlesni i*«, petdUcftlHrA Berlin. 1853 

«rr iMjit, ana., 1SS0; Veber SrJdetermadicn eiaubmttebre, Berlin, 1854 ; Sytltm t!tr Jfcia- 
.XI, B . 1SM; “ !i: Anftme der GegenKart, Breslau, 1918; Veber Me Wiirae dcr 

W lhi «<cM (M Mm «pM»(m the mMM rfB.'« Itulix-tini, into thn .ell.v „r rMtor), 
mtiin, ltu-1, iDeratomHUtchc mid d&tambcte Natm^tmung, in tbo J&A, ^ Xi*f, pW Quetfechaft 
in N ol - L ’ ian - BmnL^ HUtoiy of Philo^phj has bcwi mentioned above, Vol. I,, p. ll, The 

^orlt by Jos. J ikcl, entitled d« tftrcfdtaqddn GritMflw (Brrakiu, im\ sains to give evidence of 

an influence oxnrbedon the author by Bnutes' speculation, D e twt. Philo*. Christ,, r^i,, isaj 

. * WtUentfrahtU vna Determinism,u, Berne, 1835; System der tuuirllcAen. Thcomait, 

Zorich, 1841; Der neueete l\vdheism , ty Berne, 1R-JS. 

Vorlfflndw. Grunatinien etner organttchm mssmtehtfi der mcfiscMuAm Sear, Berlin, im ■ 
hilenntni&lehre, 184?; Q&chicAte der neuern Mwntphitosophy Marburg, 3855 (see above, p, 2). 

Adolf Ilelffench. m llcivphittik tils GrmuiwisMwcAq/t, llamburg, 181 ( 1 ; Der Qroantxmm der 
ibtenxchaft mid die Philosophic der Geechichy Leipdc, 3S5G; DieSchide dee WiUens, Uerh,] 1S3S 
Loop George, Jfottw* mid Sage, Berlin, 1837; Utber Prinrtp und Method* der Philosophy mi* 

7? Ctrlin ’ lM?; ***** ** Berlin, 1844; DiefUaf 

STr-,"- ^cAofeiritf, Berlin, 1654; Die Logih ate TBerlin, 

, ■ ™ *»“ iD BwUai j» Gte year 1811. At the University in bis native city ho taught 

or u considerable time ns a iVtatfdccenA He is now a Professor at Greif&wahk In his earlier metaphysical 
works he developed an cnncorlte syston ol dialectical development, in which it was claimed that the evs- 
toms t>\ Schlolorxntudier and He^el received their natural complement or final development. In his last work 
nliw, the “Legions Science of Knowledge,” he umowiasit as his aim to “reconcile ihoofpoaitc tondeneic^ 
of Hose and Schlctermacher,” hy showing that ^the ideal and the real principles are equally justitied in 
philosophy, thus vindicating for empirical, as well n_s for rational knowiedgo, its rightful place in the Ftructuro 
ofscienec.” The logical and metapliyrical stand-point of George bears a general reliance to that of 
Trendelenburg, for whom he oipiosoea admiration. Both, namely, a&minc the reality and the, at leant 
partially, known nature of thought and Ix-ing, and §cek fora thin.1 factor or clement at once superior ami 
Common to both, by means pt whlcli tlglr agwoment may be explainctl, in opposition to this view Uirid 
uigcs that the beginning must be made with thought alone, the nature of which must be investigated in order 
to the ascortmnment. of those fundamental qudiflrtthms and necessities of thought, wMdh conduct ns to the 

ljti,, . B ""‘ i “ wMch »» «‘ iM9 <* evidence uru rounded. 

See mriel. Znr laguchta- trass (with re/crcnto to the wortet ot A. Trcndolenhure, h. acorn Kuno 
l-ischer, and F, TOttwrwcg), fn the Zeltwhrf/t fur Philot,, Vol. 55, Xo*. 1, 2, Halle ISC %-Tr 1 ' ’ 

^ A'fi-cAe vnd direr Verftmunff, Wittenberg 

1 - , ThtolOQDeht EtAU s, iMd rr 2d ftHsed cd„ Vol. L, 3SG7 scq. [Cf. P. O^omi, A f^od i/au's 

tZ?L a ,£ mMa ‘£ ll - *** YWk; S ' W - W«IKis». InuJkvt ww^St 

above, Belhe expressed the idea that it u now no longer tho church, but rather the State which rcwvmtiK ta 

'XTfl '^“ U - ■“ «■» ^ - “JK n~ 0 

with Schldermaclicr. Sea Erdmann.— 3V.J 

Cari St-hwartst, anther of a work Zur Ge&chlcKinder neuemen Theologie (3d ed„ Toefp^ie 18C-II as il-jn 
of the od&a on Schlelermaqher, cited above, M g 132, and of other Lrk, id,; S 
evvlcnce tn Ids Writm^of a.t essential Influeu® oxerted upon him by Sehldormneher. kJ, to nJel it U 
-rf" Sch,0lCnjUlchcT Wh0 haw r. H Fichte, C. II. Weis*, and others. <** above). So too 

SS *^ r s? th ^ llteicn,1Ilt:l,(:r ’ in hk ^sucAeoftfdem G*btm det tfaturrechu {Leiprie, 

Utb X Guf vtid *** V™ Jectun*, Berlin, 3S55). How much Aug, Bocekli owed to the atiiJlu, 

t ^ in “•—* -—* 

Amoag* the followers of Scliopcnhauer, Julius Frhucnstiult may be termed the most 
independent and iho most eminent. Originally holding a modified Hegelianism bo 
passed over from tin® doctrine to the doctrine of Schopenhauer, 

Frauen dibit. Die Frethcit den Menechen und me PtrevnlichieU Oottee ftocother with a. letter fmm Dr 
Gabler to the author}, rjerlfn, 3S3li; Die Memeh^erdung Gott** nach Mrer mgiiehleii Wir&itchXW unj 
(ce/tdtyifit {with reference to Strong Schatlor, and Glkwhcl* rwd M JS39; Situtien und IfrUtken mr 
Theoioffits Uful rfiUotopAie, 1S10; Leber daaxmhre VerhitHntn der Vrr^Tfl tur <dTenharuna Dnrtn 
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WOrks b5 " Ei Lln ^Bcr, Asher, and others* have been mentioned above in the literature to $ 131. Since hta 
conversion to Schopenhauer's philosophy, FraaajwtMt has written on Katural Science in its Inihsen™ on 
rori 7* Rdi - ion > HomL^ and Philosophy (Leipric, 165$), on Materialism (ibid., 18S0), Lottery on Natural 
Erihgion (Lelpsie* 1S58), Ethical Studies (J?$$ ettfflcAe Lcbcn, ethische Studien, Leipsic, ISfift), nud Miiehe in 
dtc intei ti phy&.j und mara f, TFeiif, Leaps,* 1SG9, beside numerous articles in various periodicals. Hippolyt 
Tauscbiuski's Die Botechaft tier Wahrhctt, tier FrcViett ti»d tier Ltehe (Vienna, 1£GS) is b asod principally 
tm Echopcnliatierig doctrine, The philosophy of B, v. Hartmann (sec below), also, ig not far removed in 
it5 general ehnnudfir from that of Schopenhauer. Less remover! from It is the doctrine set forth by Jtil, 
Uahnsen, in Beitnige stir CharaktemHogfA, mit baottderer Berd&sitfuigung padagogiseher Fragen (2 voi,-' k 
Ijjip:=i. T 16G7), Zum VerhtUtnissrwltchen WiBe und Moti p, elite metaphysisehe VoruntersucAung smr Charai- 
terotoffte (Stolp and LauGiibnrg, IBM), and Zur Philo*, der Gt&ch,, cine krWwhe Fctprcchung a. Hegel 
Jiartmemn'schcn EvciutUmtermis am £chopcntouer'tertd$ Frincfp fen (Bcrl., 1671). The doctrines of Kant 
amt Schopenhauer furnish the bmus for J. C, Bucket's AWi. a us item Grem&ebtet der Math. mid Phi he. 
Zurich, 1670. 


Itcrbart, who occupied at first a very isolated position among philosophical thinkers, 
found subsequently quite a numerous circle of scholars. The principal authors and 
works of the Herbartian school are {according to the abovc^cited list by AlHhn, which 
is supplemented by the bibliographical notices in the later numbers of the ZmtscFtnft 
fuT cx&ctc Philos.) the following': — 

F, ILT, Allihn. Antibmfomu logtcu^ Hfclte, 1&50 ; Sdcd. of the first part, entitled nn Introduction to 
General Formed Logic, Halle, 18S3 (anonymously) ; Der terderbiiche Fin Jims der Uegersdten Philosophic, 
Lei]^, 1S62: Die Umkehr der Wiesennchu/i in P/eitssen^ mil b&funuterer Beelehitng tivf Stahl mid an/ die 
JIMMftm seiner Gegner Branisa und Erdmann, Berlin, J65S; Die Grundtehren der allgtmeinen 
EUiiA\ Ticbii oiner Abhandlung fiber das VerbciUnim tier Hellglon sur MoraJ t Leipslc, 1SGI. 

LshUv. BalUinf. Author of various CKsayg, meetly on psychological and ]»dagogic.ai themes, in the Olden- 
burger Sch-uRrfmt, the Pildagog, Revue and the Dddagog. Archiv, and In the- ZeUsehr.fTtr cxacie PhOoso- 
InVoMY., No, 1, of the loRtmcniioncd periodical, pp« an article by BoUnuf la published, 

entitled i Ll From Beuckc to TTcrhart, 11 in which the doctrinea of liitse phiJoiiophcrs are comparod from tlie 
ITcrhariiun aland point. The theoretical oj^uEuptien underlying tins cemporf sou is, that it is only through the 
discovery of contradictions Involved in experience that a motive is given for the completing, nipplcmcuting 
of experience and the correction of our original beliefs. The eonlTadictions which may thua bo discovered 
are, us Ballauf urgeis those which IferhnTt^ in partial agreement u-ith the Elcatics and others claimed to 
have found in certain conceptions belonging to experience. Baliauf* critich-Tiis of IScnete’s c-Lirimmonism, 
however, rest til part on the unnatural isolation in whicli be regards the elements of onr final ethical judg- 
1 ]ieuLs, end, for the rest, on consequences erroneously drawn by him from Ucnokc's principle, anil especially 
on rm iiisulHeicut estimate of the worth which, according to this principle, must belong to an assured tegal 
Driller. 

Ed, Bobrik. Dc Idete tnnatis nite purls pro principle habit P, Kdnigshcrg, 18S®; Frete VortriJge Utter 
sFxtbctii, Zurich, 1884; Keue* praktische* System acr logit, Vol. I., Fart L : UrtpriingUchc rdtatileAre, 
Zurjcla. 1S39 (EltifLni.shrd). 

Ilerm. Bouitz, whose Fialonk and Arffitctelian studies iiave been mentioned above (in Vol. T., 4d p 4C, 
ctoh), may here be mentioned as co-editor (until lS07)of the Zetmhr. fHr v&ierreiefr. Gymimnien, and 
ns tlie (vulhar of an -essay cm Philosophical PropJEdeuLica, in the Note Jena, AUg. Htcraiurzeitunj 

ko. ce. 

H. G. Er7.o:4;a," feUiiir die Xothtecndigkeit pclrfagogpchcr Seminars auf der UntcersUdt and Hire 
sicerd:mflstfge FinrlCAibng, Lelpslc, 1888, Eraoska was at-so the editor of the Centra IbRtUMhek/Hr LiUe- 
ratvrSiatietUb und Geschtehte der Ptidagogik und dee iPterrichU. 

Carl E5eb. Cornelius. Die lehrs von der EtekirtdiSt und dem Jh/gnctismus, Lcip.dc, 1655 ; Vcher die 
BiUiung der JDuerie am etn/aehen Elements w, Le;i>sic, ; 7heerie dee Sehens itnd rdumticheti VorsieD 
ten#, Unite, 1S&1, Additions to the latter, fbLtz.. 1 ; GrundsUge ciner 31pfazularphfftttt\ JfalJe, JSTJS 

(according to Cornelias, the relation of the “reals^ 1 which are untied witli each other in one molecular mass, 
to each other is not, as asserted hy Herbert, direct, hut dependent on the presence of spheres of titber); 
Unite r dftt Itedeniting des Cttumiprineip s r;i der AVilJc«f i&tentchtrft, JIalEe, 1807t Ether die EnWehung der 
Welt, fnit ben. fifleMicht an/ die Frage, o& unseren Sonne nstystem ein reft I r Anfang wufftteftrleben irerden 
mum (a prize essay), Halle, 1670; Veber die l Vech$t ixeiri ung zwlstheu Leib tind Seelc, Iluile, ISTi. The 
Zeitschr, Jiir exact* Philos, contains muncrous essuyb by Cornelius, 
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Franz Cupr. Scln odfap fftc&tteiil titUkctotn Philosophy in Bdhrtten y Prague, ISIS; Gnmdrtss der 

engmtchm Psycholoffle y Prague,, 185S. 

u ‘ A> 1>rlTv] ‘ Eebtr cit$ Ursachen 4 ft Vtr/atk der PhdottopMt in Dtutechtattd, Prague, 1S5G; Gitbi cx 
eimn apaculotitm SjfUegtemutJ (Linz Gymoad^Pro^,, 1S5T); t^cr dtu (Linz Gymuajdal Prcg,, 

ITtfCtfr die JVtjitcr dar 5(km (pofttlat scientific discourses), Lina, I860. Leh\rbuch der propildtu- 
Wichtn Lcfftk, Vienna, 1SS3; !WL <>d., 1£SGS; EmpirisrM Psychology Vienna, 1S63, 

ilor. Wtltu DroblijoL. Review of Hcrburfs rsycholojry ns Science, in the November number ot tho 
JMpztoer litttnUUfaoUung* J m; review of Herbert's Motoptyaiffl, In the Jena, Lute mturzt Hung for 
August, 1830; Phtlotofftevnd JfatAmxuik an Gegenstiitido dm GymnastaluttierrtcAto beirachut, mit he. 
tenderer Bcziehung auf Sachsen* Gelehrtenschulm, Lripslc, 1832; UeUr mathematic Didaktth T in the 
Leip&ujer Llmraiurteitung, 1S32, Nr. 237; RtUrBge cur Qritniirung Gber mrbarts System tier PhJloso- 
phte, LeEpsic, 1834; J V<me DarsttUuaff tier Loath naeh ihren eipfach&itn VerhQHniUtn, neb-U ein&n 
twitch mathernamchen Antetngt, LeipL-i^ IS38i second, complete revised edition, I&51; third edition, re¬ 
written, 1SG3; Qutrulmiw/i aiaihtmaUcopvjchoioptearum spec. VI, Uipstc, 1836-39; VrundJthren der 
Tie Hg iontphilosoph it, ibid., 1340; Emplrbtcha PsycArdcgM neich n a c a me Use use haft III-h cr Method?, ibid ., 
iat2:; Ueber die inatAtnwt. BeMlmmujig der mmikaliscAett Interval^, in the Abb, tier filr&il, Jublanote- 
stfschen QearJfichoft, Leipsic, 18-J6 ; Disquisitto math?nxaUcopsychologioa de perfeeiia notionum compl?x£. 
iiMfl, ibid., 1810 [ Erste GrundlinUndtr tmlhcmatkcA?u Psychologic, tfruL, 1850; articles in Fichte’s Zrit. 
■thrift/iir Philos,, for the years ISM, U>, '52, '51, *33. '50, ’57, "50, and several volumes of tha Zeitseftriftfiir 
eznete Philos* (which boa boon published since 1880) ; On the attitude or Schiller with reference to Knnt'a 
Ethics, a pamphlet reprinted from the Reports of the Roya] Society of Sciences in Saxony, j^cipRic, 1869; De 
philosophta scitnUm natural! (mita, Lcipsie + 18G-1; Pie moral. StdiUUk and me memehl. Witten.*/eelhett* 
Leipsic, 1S67. [DrobEscli’ji I^ogic {Meue DarstcUinuj der T<W tt) La viewed eg one of the mmt |ierfcct prosen- 
tations of the Bnhjcct-mattcr from the j joint of view of formal lo^ic.—TV.] 

Fricdr. Emcr, Vtber Mominalkmm uml Pealkmm, pm^c, 1813 (from the Transactions of the 
Bohemian Scientific Association); Die P^jcholoyie d r 1/t'ffer.Cn >S chute t Leipnio, I34S, Part II., ibhi., 
18-li; Veter Detbnttiaw Uaiversalwissenschaft* Prague, 1843; Ueber die UAre mm der EinAeU dot /Jen. 
ktits unit Seine, ibid^ 1818 (tho lost two writings from the Trans, of the Pjihem, Sclent. Assoc.)* [Erd¬ 
mann ( Grufuir. d* Ge&ck, d. Philos ., §533, 1), after cminiemting a number of the works of JJrohiscii, 
Griepeukcrl, R3er t Strilinpel, and irartcn-rtein, remarks; “While the authora of all these works, IoUowJur 
tho example or their master, attack the Hegelian method, and ateTiic especially against the importance 
which in this method Ls aHCrilKJtl to tlic element of oontmrltctfon—which, it is affirmed, Herbort teaches; 
how to avoid., whito HcgcL A takes plcoxnro in it’—Allihn, Ejcnw, and in part Tnutu also, apjjcar to roc in 
Huch attacks almost their whole life-work. Through Exncrti influence the Austrian cathedra? fell largely 
into the poesesdon of llcrhartians, among whom ZEmmctmarm, Lott, VolkznmiD, and otliers have ijecomo 
dlst] nguished.^— Tr. ] 

O. HOgoL Der Materialkmuh Lolp.dc, 1SC3; Das Wander und die ErJxnnbarkeit Voltes, ibid., 

Alan, e-tsays in the Ze&techr. f. ex. Philos, t among others a criticism of Lotzc’s theory of the ceanootion of 
thing*, VIII., 1SG7, pp. 36-CO, 

Foss. Die Idee dm ReehtA in mrbtirCs Elhik (Itialschuiproar,), Elhtng, 

Aug. Qbyct. Oteck. it. System der Rechtsphmsophie , rnsbrttek, 18fi3; Ueber die mume GtJHaltung 
dm VZttemple (an address), (btd. T 1860. Essajr in the Zeftschr. f. &. Philos. 

F, E, GriepenkerL Lehrtuch der oEathetfk, Bnmmrtck, 1827; tehrhuch der Lofik, Si cd, s Ucloift5.lt, 

1S31; ttrlrfe tiber Philowphfe, vnd hesondera HHr Merbarts Lchren, Brunswick, 1883. 

IT- F. Hacctiw. Kann tier Pantheumua tine. Reformation der Kirehe bilden f Hannover, 16G1. 

(Just. Hartcnfftcin, Ik method# phltoac*phfir t log* leglbu# tvitrfagenda, Jlnihus non terminanda, 
I^iiwi^ 1835; Die Problems and titundhhren der alia, Mstaphpm, ibid,, De eihlcea a Sckleitr- 

marhero propositi? fundamento, ibid,, 18'.I7; Utber die mttestett Ikiratelltingen. u?fjf flf urihtiittngtii der 
II rbarCeCken Phltowphte, ibid., 1838; Dc pvjehotoyicc pulgarts Ortffint Ob Aridatt ic tepetenda, ibid,, 

18JO; Pit Qrundbagrffle der etktaehen WUsentcAd/Un, fbfd. t 1814; Pc nuderitr ttpatd Lelbntiimn nation? 

,l nd mOnadat relatione. Ibid., 1SK5; Ether die BtdtVdung <Ur me^etrUchtn Schwlt far die QtacJk* tier 
m- inphgsitchin Problem?, tbkt. t 1817 (from the RojKirtg of the Transactions of tlm ih.yai Scientific 
c la tleu of Saxony); Xtor*<t/i ung der RechtapABotopMt dta GroHm {from VoL I. of tho Tran nations of tho 
PAfL-htst. Close? of tho It. 6c, Awoc, of Saxony), Idjwilc, 1850; De tiotionum Juris ft cfvitalla, tjnaa lltned. 
Spinoza et Thom. Mobbti proponuni, simtUttidint U di&ttmtlUwilw, fbt&, 1066; Utber den iol*s. JFeriA 
der aHtMtUachen Eihik (from tho Reports of tho Ph. hiu. Cl. of tho H. Sc. Am. of Smt), ibid,, 1859; 
ihbi r Lori Pa und leibnitt'* Erktnntnkalehre, mi, 18C1; Ulstert*ch-phliosophtach< jibluxtutlunfftn ibid * 
C«mtalnlng eight of the minor worka above cited, ami nl-o an essay on tho Relation of the Honula 
to ttLc Material World, first pnhlb-hed In ISO!#), 
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Furl Ludwr Hcndewetk. Principal mtca a priori rtpma, in Ubritt merit F. ft Y. T obeia, KUni^s- 
Li^r?, 1^7; Htrbari it. die i'r'H iW4.„ 1858; Dtr fjteaUamus ties ChrtiierUAums, Ur id., 180$, 

llcrm. v, Eayscrllugk. YtrfftetcA excisemen Flint's SytiUsni uml dent System MerbarTe, ffijnlgSbeiw 
1S1L 8abacqncnUj Kayacrlingk ahamdoacd the Hcrbarii an doctrine* lie wrote n n autobiography ^tb the title-: 
DenkwdrdigkeUcn tint* Philosopher Oder Eritmtrungen und Begegnfste ausmeinem Lcbeii, Alums, 14333. 

Hertn, Ucxil Do Letimiiit BCienUa gem ran cemmentalie, Progr, of the it, rfidag. in Halle, l^i"- Eiii 
Beiiraff stir ite<Aifertiffunff,der J&fbarrschen M^Ui P 7i m iX\ EtultutungsatAr. tut S^fturtasfeier des hersogt 
Gym It, in Coburg, 1343; Ptidagoffis -cfce Cobnrg, 1853-50. 

FmnaL. Kvcfc, Ltlbnttzem t Logit, nat* den QuePm darpesiettt, Prague, IQ#; LcibttUs und Come. 
«*»« (frona the Transactions of the Imperial Bohemian Sclent, Assoc,), Prague, 1867. 

I'f. li-im-, Dm Lcbcn der Setle, in Monograph ten liber seine Erscheinungen and Gesetce Berlin 
1866-67; Under den Urwrung eterAMten, an address delivered at Berlin in I30D, 24 ed ISC"’ Zur JEAflre 
den Berlin, IS87. Since 1853 Lazars and Steintbal have puhlkh'od the Ztii- 

edtrift j ;ir 1 r oikerp$ychoioglc u n (f -Sprachicissensetiq/i; 

Oe«t, Adolf Lindner. Lehtbueh der empir. P&frcAoIofftts nock ge n Hist her Methods, Citli, 1853, Sd ed 
Vienhn, 1S72(T1); Lettrbuch der formate* Logit nach genet better Methods, Grata; 1801, 2d ed,, Vienna | 
13 Ijj i Liiileitungin tins Stadium tier Philosophic, Vienna, J&I3G: Lshi-buchdcr Psyc/talagical? indtictiuer DYs* 
sen'.■chafe, Sd ed., \ iennu, 1@GS; Das Problem dee GtScks, psycholop. Cnter/tuchu n$ iiberdie menscJdtchf. Giilek- 
seltgkeU, Vienna, 1S08; tdeensvr Psychol. a. Ge&tiiscJt. als Gruiuii.der Sodahetssensehofiy ibid., I $71 (70). 

Friedr. Loth Iferbarti d& antmt immortalitute doctr., Gbit, !Si2, Zur L&M (reprinted from the 
GoU. Stud.), ibid , IS 15, 

Cerl Mogcr, originally an Hegelian, but afterwards a convert to Herbert's philosophy, founded the 
PddagogtseJte Feme <1840 soq.), which from IB 19 to 1854 was edited by Schcibext, Langbcin ’ and Kulm, and 
from 1855 to 1868 by Langbehr alone. Its place has been token by the POdagog. Archie, Stettin, 1S50 soq, 

F - W. Mi quel. Beitriige nines mtt der /Terbart'seAen Pddaoogik btfrewuteUn BcAubmnnes mtr ixhre 
vom btograpMSC/keii GeschicktsunterHcfa auf Gymnasien, Aurieh and Leer, ]SJ7; BeUrtigt an finerpddug. 
p^jehakiffisc.Hen Lehre com | ZedAcfUniss, Hannover, 1850; iFfc i dm diedeuiecAe Vblksschuie national, Llngen, 
11551 ; also articles on pedagogical subjects Ln the Pddageffft&e BiiiUer, edited by Kem, for 1353 and 185 j, 
Jos. H. Nahlowsky, Bat Grfumieben, Leipsie, l£0i! : Dm Duel?, win Widermnn und seine morai. 
VertPerJiiekdeu, ibid,, 185-1; Die elfdselien Ideen, ibid., 1305; Gmindzfigc zur Lckt'c ton iter Gescll-sehnft 
mm dent staate, ibid., 1SG5; Allgem. praJditcfie Phiiotopha (ethics), praymtuiseft t/earbeitot, tt>., 1370* 

Ed. QloTYBky. Die VorsieUditgen. im Gchte dm tferuschen, Berlin, 1808* 

L. F, Oetermann. Piidagop, liitttdxeieft mm gem, Hannover, 1350. 

PreisiR, Analyse der G cfiihie, GOrz, 1864; Anaii/seder Beffthrungm, nid, t 1859. 

Aug. Itcicho. Dc FaniU antinomiis putt dtewdur tfieorciteU, Gvtt,, 1S38* 

G. L. \Y, Rc:4, Die Bedeufvng der BctAenproductton fUy die Btttung synt&ettscher Eegrtife and 
dtiAeitotdter Urtheile (a 11 School*Programme"), Vienna, 1857* Zvr Psycho f. tier sab}. Ueber,zeugung{Fro* 
^nrm^Oi Caemowitz, 1SG8. 

H. If. K. liikr, Giber Uerbarfs Methode der BezieMcnpen, BrruiswfcTc, 1333; Dan speculative Denkcn 
in seiner Fortbetoegung cwr Idee, Berlin, 183“ (exhibits ROer’s advance to HegelianLsni), 

Oust. Schilling. LDirbvch der Psychologies Ldpsic, 1851 ; Die veTSChUdentn GnsndansiDuen iiber das 
U’esepi des GcisUs, ibid,* IS*#; Be Ur ape cur tteeehteftfe T£?id Kslttk dee MatcriatiJtmus, ibid., JS07. 

II. Steinthnl. Grdmmatik, Logik und Psyehalogic, Eertin, 1855; Der Ur sprung tier Spraehe, 2d ed, 
Berl[rt s 1853; GtseA. der Spfdefiwi&s. bel den Grteehen und I15mem mil be&mderer JiScksicfti <iuf die 
Doptk, Berlin, 1803-01, Abrtsn tier SprdCliwfascnsf&isfl (Parti.: Language in General, Introduction to 
Psychology and the Science of Language), ibid., 1871 [cf, review by W. D. Whifcnoy, in the Forth Arn. 
Iteview, April, 137?2.—Tr.J. Since 1350, Etcinthnl has been engaged with Laiims in the editorship of the 
above-mentioned magazine., 

Stephan. Pejwti noltone quam proposuii Herb, (Dfts* inttug.), Gutt., 3844; Uebcr TFtoen und Glau~ 
ben t tteputc&t BetracAlungen, Hannover, 1345; Ueber dm VerhSitnitsdes Faturrectes *ttr ZStbik und rum 
pofOieeti llecAi, Guttingen, 1S5J. 

F, Stictleuroth. Theoric ties b 'itsens, Gottingen, 1S10; PtrycJtolQtjte zur Erkldrung tier Seelenersc/tein- 
UWjen T Berlin, 1824-515. (liuif llorbnrtian.) 

It. V, SlcyN Fnctfcfopiidie, tfelbodoiogie «ftd Littcralur der PUdagogik, Lei i'^, iSCl'seq. ; Phi las. JYo- 
piidcutik, ibid., iScO-TW (I. Logic; II. Psychology) ; Die P&ycAoL tit gedriingter Darstelturtg, ib., 1371. 

Ludw, StrijmpeH- Demelttodo pbilotepbtea, Kunigsborfr, P>i3; Erlitulerttngert zu Berbarfs Phiioso- 
pfrfe, Giltt,, 1S34 ; Die H&upfpitnkie der lTerbttrt\*-cken llelupbydb kriiiseh bshtucldel, Bmnsivick, 18-10; 

Dc sttmmi bout nofione quatem proposals Schle&ertnacherits, Dorput, 1843; Lie Piidagogik der PbiiosopAen 
Funt, Fichte, ITcrbtiri, Brunswick, 1843; VorecArth? der Eihik, Milan, 1S15; Emwurf tier Loyik, 3Iitnu 
cii'id Lelpsic, IS-lfi; Die UnirerniitHundtiav Umret^iiijissfudtum. Mitan, 1 f-lS; Geschtchteder griedL, PAiioio- 
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phiii eur Ueberskht, Uojvtition uml OrlentSrung, Plnst Division: *' History of Uns Theoretical Philosophy 
of tliii GreoW Lelpslci, 1854 ; Second DLvLsioii, Section 1.: “History of the Practical Philos of the. Greeks 
before Aristotle,” *Mrf. T 1GGI ‘ Der Vorirag der Luyik und setn didakiischer Werth Jar die Uuteersil/its- 
ttudten, tnti besonderer JWcksk&t an/ die Naturwmen&ehqfien (from tiio PM. Revue), Berlin, Bsps; 
ErtteAunQtffagen % Lolpsv, 1$6G; Der Cb amt if MsbeffTiff und iitn melaphjfs, Gebmuch in dir Mtiurtciasettr 
echi/t^ Leips,, 1§71, 

G, F, Taute, Die lieUgionepliilotopAievcm Siandpunite der Philosophic l/erbarfe, pnrt I.: “udigimts 
Philos. from n tJnLvcrwal Point of View," ElbLhg, 18-1(3; Fart If,* **Philosophy of Christianity, 11 Lci|i-]o\ 
1852 ; Die Wteseiuchaften und, UniwrHUttestudten den Zeilbeieegungen gegentiber (an address), kdnE^ 
terp, 1848j Der Spinoztemuf nis amend lichis IlevoUttiomprincip und ultt OtQe fixate (an address), ibid., 
1843; Pmagogteche* Gvtachten fiber die Verhatittlungtn der Berliner Cot/ereuz fur hoherex ScAutiaexeu, 
Kdaigsbcrg, 1849, 

O, Tojw, Diepreautieften Idem jiach Herbert, in the Easter PnogT, of the Emdera Gymnasium, 185-1, and 
evs on independent opuscule, Beer and Emdcn* 1801, [Ct. also below,, Appendix III., ad g 13-1— Tr.] 

C. A. ThUo. Die WiseentchaftUohkeU der mtxtemen specut. Theologte in thren Principten bckuchtct, 
Leipslc, 1851; Die Stahl 1 sche Bechts- und Staatskhre in Direr UnwissenscAd/UicAkeU dargethan, in the lint. 
Zeiischr. fur die gexatrijiite Rechtewi&L, ?Iei.deibcrfT. 1857, YqI. lV,, pp, 3S5-4&4; Die (Jrundirrthitmer de& 
fdmUsmm fn three Bnlictckeiungton Jffixni (n# Hegel, in the Zeitechr.f. ex. Ph r , VoL I,, and other esanya 
in the eamo periodical; Die theologieirende Rechts- it mi SiaatsteAre, mil bttmderer Uiicksichtui/ die Heckbs- 
amtcAten Stah k, Leipsle, 1801; Ueber Schopenhauer's eth. Alheiemue, Leips., 180$. 

Carl Thomas, iSjpfjiiSsie sytt, phi tvs, detin ,, Kiinigslj., 1835; Spinoza ale MeUtphyeiker, KOnlgstoarg', 
1®40; Spinosxt* Indie id rtaUSm tuul Pantheism ux, ibid,, 1818 ; Die Thooriedex Vorkchrs, Part L : “Fun¬ 
damental Notions of the Theory of Goods,' 1 Berlin, 18-11. 

C- A. D. Cnlerholaner. Jurintieche AbfutHdUtngem, Munich, 1810, {The fonrtli of tho£d ^ Jnrifitioat 
dflvelopa the laMlosophiKVl principles Of a i^nul system with siveeijid roforoutse: to Hctb&ltfa practi^td 
philosophy.) 

Theodor Yopt. I'ami und Clehtiit in der AZstftetik, Vienna, 1865, 

’Wilh. Fridolin Voikmann- OrundHtt der Psychoiogfe torn Standpunkte ties philo*. Realismus am und 
naeh geneltscher tfeihode, llalle, 185$; Die &rundz age der AtietoteMecften PtgcAoJoate, from the Transac¬ 
tions of the Ini|)cr. Bohem. Scientific Assoc-, Scries V., Voh 10, IT ague, 185S; Ueber die Principten u, 
Sftlftoden der Psychol., In ZeUechr.f. ex. PA., II., 1801, pp. 33-71. [VulkiMBti's - 1 Outlines of Psychology" 
arc commended for thu account of psychological literature which they contain, anions other things,— Tr .] 

J. If. W. Waits, Die Ilmptlehren der Logik, Erfurt* 1840. 

Theodor Waltz. Gruiidleyung der Pepcfioiogie, ITaJcntnug and Ckitha, 16-10; LehrbitcA der Psychoiogie 
nli Xainrtclssensetiaft, Drnnswiclt, 1&|9; Allgemeins Plidtitjogik^ ibid., 1052 ; Der Stand tier Partefen an/ 
item Oebicte dtr Psychologic^ in the Allg, J ttifuii&nchr. f. Wite. n. Liu,, Brunswick* Get, nml Kuv. , 1852, and 
August* 1853r A nth ropologie der Xaturtsolker^ Bcipsic, 1859 f=cq (contlnuotl on ttae basis of the author's 
MBS,* by G r CerJnnd). [introduction to Anthropology, trauaJatcd from the German of T. Wnita by J. F, 
CoUii]ijwooLt, London, 18G3.— Tr, ] 

W, WehronpfcimJg. Die IVrwAfftienAft* der eihiec/ien Pnncfpfm bet den Ifellenen nndthre Erkld- 
rungtgriinde, Fnrjgraname of the Joachimjsthal Gymnashim, Berlin, 185$, 

TtK-od, Wfttstein, Ueue Reftandlunp des maCA.-pepc/tol. Problem* von <T r iiewegung einfacher Vor- 
atcllun/jeu+ tneichc nnch etnander in tUe Seek eintrekn, Han nor or, 1S-15 ; Zttr GntmUeaung der ttnttifn Pay* 
chatogte, in the Zetteehr. for exude Philo*., VI I,, 180!). pp. B41-8B& Wlttetcb’s bypotlieria In regard to- the 
mutual arrest of Idetn, Is that* Lf two idesis, a ucsd &, anr completely opposed to each otluT, the part of a which 

b* fj3 

will lie arrested, is csprciaied by —, and the part of A which Is arrested is expressed Jjy —— , so that there 

a + b a -f- b 


remains of only ^ ^ and of b only h ^ ——— ; accordingly i of two Ideas completely opposed to 
a+i u-f-t 

each Otiier (and so a!;-o of tmo W’idch are hut partially Qp]>oscd) k tho rtrongYT may completely drivel the weaker 
out from consciousnt'.-st ; in the case of comptete opposition, the “ throebold-vaJao 11 for tho weaker idea (A) Lt 


#«(Vs'_i)=Tfl.o,m 

Ernst Friodr. Wynckea, Dae Haiurge&etz der Seek, Oder Uttbart urut Schopenhauer, tine fiyuihese 
(luaug. DLsscrt. at QdLtJagcn), Ilnunovor, 18C9. 

Ttdisoon Siller. Ueber die eon Puchia der Diirstellnng dee rdmlsehcfi Itccht* r ti Grande get eg ten rechli- 
pMloevphUtchen Ammchttn, Lclpelc, 1853; Einteitung in die aligemelne Pddagogik, Ixijrdc, 18543 ; ine 
fltgterantf der Kinder, lelpslc, lv5T; Qrundlegung jup Lehr 6 com ertiehendtn Unterrtcht, iA-ip.iic* 1805 ; 
IIci bare ache RcHguien, tb ,, 38T1. 

’ liob. ZlmiD urmann. lelbnttSf Monrukloijie, Gi rman traiiHlatfnn, ndth an essay on f,.'s amt TlYrbftttG 
t hecrie.+of erb-irual prccc-^.-ri, Vicunn, lt>li ; Leibniz tmd iterburt, cine I tr pick-hung ihrer lionn dologleTr, 
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V3ormn ' m0 * ftB artlcl ° Bolzimo'a fteinutino diameter raid pMIos. important, in tlie IteporLq 0 f Ihp 
ViomiLi Academy of ^deuces, pMlos.-Mst section, Oct, 1819; on Seme Boreal Defects U Spinoai’s Mew 
Out M IS^jOp and April, 1S51; on Canlinol Nicolaus Cnmraz as a Forerunner of Leibnitz* UAil 
April, 1853: on Leibnitz Conceptualism, AiA t April, 1864; on Leibnitz and Lessing, a study, m<j., May] 
18^> n Imu Reefttsprinetp bei DflDnUc, \ ionuo, 1&52 ; Veber das 'Fra&itCfoe wul die Tretgudlc, toid^ 1S5U ■ 
CtocAteAJe dw ate phUoattpMteter Wte&ettschdft, mi ,, 1S&S; £cAftftfr afs ZtewJter, 'em Vortrqg 

Bur Feter «rfrt«* lQOjdArtym tofrumtOtitts, iii the Trani. of the Imp. Tin Horn . ScEeutlf, Assoc., Series V 
VoL II., 3559; Phlloiophlsebc PropBdeuWt, Vienna, 1SG3, 3d «!., 1^)7 (containing Emlcgomeui] 

Logic, Empirical Psychology, and Inteoductton to Philosophy); Philosophic urul Ei/aArnmj, me Antrim, 
retted Vienna, 1SQ1; Allg&neim jEsthetik. ate FormwissenscEaft, Vienna, 16G5 (goes with the Getclu (ter 
sEuh., under the common title of JEttteut, the former being the u historieo-critieal ” and the latter the 
“ systematic 11 part). 

Uiion the basis of topical and metaphysical speculations alrin to those of Ilerbart, A, Splr hirt denfloped 
a doctrine resembling that of Parmenida> in Die Wahrtait, LeJp*,, 1SGT- And&atmgen cu mem vXder- 
spruchsiosen Peuicn, ffr., 1SC8 ; Forschtmg nach tier Gaels shed in tier Er&en unites der Wlrkltehxm, toUL, 
Aww D&i'&teltunff der Grttmteft&e etner ph Uc sophlschen a n$ eft autt utf.no e tec, told,, l6c£l: Er&rt 
umr phiios, urttinu-f/meht, (htd. t 16® j KMhc Se/triflcn, to., 1S70. 


The doctrine of nermann Lotze is similar to that of Herbart, and stiU more so to 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, although Lotzo justly protests Against being termed a Her- 
bartian, since ho accounts for the possibility of the co-existence and the phenomenal 
interaction of the numerous essences (monads) hy reference to the necessary unity of a 
substantial cause of the world, to the activity of an original, essential unity in fill real 
things* The Infin ite, says Lotze, is the One Power, which has given itself, in the whole 
world of spirits, numberless accordant modes of existence. All monads are but modifi¬ 
cations of the Absolute. Mechanism is the form of finite existence, the form which the 
one real essence gives to itself. 

Loin?. Metaphyt&\ LcJpac, 1811 3 AUg, Pathologic und. Thera pie Ala medtemtockc Natnriotssenscfiatflm^ 
Mid., 1S42; Ueber iTemtr fi Qniotogte, in Fichte's ZeUschr* f, Phil., VoL XI , Tub.., 1613, pp. 308-334; 
Logil\ Lcipstc, 1843; AUg. Pfnjslokt&ie des kerperlichen Lebens, Lclpsic, 1S51; Jfedtdnteehe Peychalogie 
Oder Phftttlofofjie der tSeele, ibid.. 1S62; cf, Lotse’e article on the Vital Force, in VTagttcr’a Dictfanary of Vbyvi- 
ologry ; StreUtcltrlf Loipsic, 1S57 ; MUtroiosmus^ M$en but Dtatume&cfiicJtfB wul fJeeeltichie tier Menscb- 
heii, 3 vela,, Ibkt,, ISSG-GJ, VoL I., a.1 ctt., ISfiSzctf.; Gesch. tier jSsthetik in Peutsd/land (Mirioiy of ^sthes- 
tica in Germany, forms apart of the “History of the Science!? in Germany” (written Ly various Gemiati 
scholars, and published under the patronage cf the King of Bavaria; Domer's “History of Protestant 
Theology “ forms a part of this series.—Tr.J), hlimiiihT IStS. 

(Rudolph irermann Lotzo was bcm May 21, 1817, at Bautzen, in Saxony. At the 
University in Loipsic he studied medicine and philosophy, graduated in both, depart¬ 
ments in 1S3S, and qualified as a Docent or private university lecturer, also in both 
departments, in 1830* In 1842 he was appointed professor cMraordinarius of philoso¬ 
phy at Lcipsicj whence in 1844 ho followed a call to Gottingen, as professor ordinarim. 
The wide range of his. information in physical (especially in physiologicnI) science, and 
his familiarity with metaphysical speculation, the independence and discretion of hig 
own philosophical investigations—a discretion which, but for its foundation in know¬ 
ledge, might well be termed skepticism—and the brilliancy of his stylo as an author 
and lecturer, have combined to secure him a high eminence among living German 
thinkers* The following account of some of Ins principal works is translated from Erd¬ 
mann’s (< Compand of the Histoiry of Philosophy 11 :— 

<L Perhaps the fact that Lofczc, in the third part of his Zfetaphysik^ had defined sensa¬ 
tions os acts of self-assertion on the part of the soul in response to "interferences,’' 
constituted the prime occasion of his being reckoned as an Herbarium, notwithstanding 
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the constant pole in in which lie carried on, in this hook, against Her hart, ami of the 
persistence of many in so regarding- him, even after the publication in Fichte's Zeit - 
ichrift of his criticism of Herbarfs Ontology. At hist, therefore, in his Streitschriftm 
[< rates Heft: Itcply to Fichte) be expressly requested that be be uot dossed as cm Her- 
bartian, and went on to define, with equal openness find correctness, Ids attitude with 
reference to other philosophical stand-points than bis own. Ho hero explains that it 
was a lively inclination toward poetry and art which first moved him to the study of 
philosophy. At the same time and from the same cause he felt himself more drawn 
toward the great circle of philosophical views, which had rather been developed into a 
characteristic expression of general culture than into a completed system, by Fichte, 
Rebelling, and Hegel. But the most decisive influence, he adds, was exerted upon 
him, in this connection, by Weissc, to whom he owed it that lie was so instructed with 
regard to a certain order of ideas, and so confirmed in the same, that he has never felt 
the existence of any occasion without, nor any impulse within, himself to abandon 
them. The study of medicine, he continues, led him to feel the necessity to the phi¬ 
losopher of a knowledge of natural science, and to perceive the complete union ublen css 
of the Hegelian, doctrines. It was to this knowledge, or, briolly, to his knowledge of 
physics, and not to the preponderating influences of Ilerbart's philosophy, that be was 
indebted for big realism, his doctrine of simple beings, his perception of the fact that 
causality implies always a plurality of causes, etc. If any ono philosopher must 
be named as the one who guided him to these results, then he would say that it was 
Leibnitz, with his world of monads, who rendered him this service, rather than Her’ 
hart, for whom he feels an unconquerable antipathy. We shall scarcely bo in error if 
we reckon as among those beliefs which at an early epoch in Lotzc's career became 
immovably established in his mind, and as indeed that one in which they all culminate, 
the belief, which in this same Streitschrift Lotze designates as his fundamental doc¬ 
trine, and as akin to the doctrine of the elder Fichte—namely, that the sufficient 
ground for all being and for all that takes place in the universe is found in the Idea 
of the Good, or that the world of worths [goods) is the key to the world of forms. 
Only he would not, with tho elder Fichte, restrict the Idea of the Good to the province 
of action; on the contrary, the quiet beatitude of tho beautiful, the sacredness of pas¬ 
sionless and reposeful mental states belong, according to Lotze, no less to that ideal 
world which awaits and demands realization, and to which all the busy haste of action 
is related only as a means to an end. Hence, Lotze terms bis philosophy, in this 
regard, by turns ideal, ethical, and aesthetic. In conformity with this fundamental 
view of his, also, he is enabled in his Metwphyeik to define his stand-point ns that of 
ideological idealism, and to say that metaphysics has its beginning not in itself, but in 
ethics. In the last-mentioned work, which in the midst of all his subsequent ones b tta 
been too much forgotten, Lotze institutes an investigation of the nature of true being. 
Such investigation, he argues, is necessary, because ns man's ideas change and he 
advances in culture, bis views as to what it is that possesses true being also change. 
Tho investigation is divided into three parts, the first of winch relates to the doctrine 
of being, or ontology. Hero the conceptions of being and of essence are successively 
discussed, and then the connection of things (through relations of adaptation) is treated 
of, the result of the whole discussion being expressed in the affirmation that that alone 
is truly real which is intended and is required by the idea of the good to bo real. Tho 
three principal conceptions resulting from tho investigation at this point are the con¬ 
ceptions of ground or reason, cause, and end. With them correspond, respectively 
(according to Lotze), the stand points of Spinoza (Hegel), of Hcrbait, and of the phi- 
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losophy of nature ; And the defect of each of these stand-point* consists in its narrow¬ 
ness, in that neither of them permits more than one of the conceptions just mentioned 
to he considered, and either neglects or denies the validity of the other two. By far 
the most diflioult part of Lotzc's M&aphy&ik is the second, which treats of pheuorue- 
nality. Here, as constantly afterwards, he warns the reader against forge ttin- that 
phenomenal!ty, appearance, implies not only a something which appears, hnt also a 
hoing to whom it appears, so that the forms of phenomenally, or the cosmelo-ical 
forms, are nothing but the means through which the ontological forms, and therefore 
in the last resort, whatever may bo an end (intended), may be made visible. They are 
therefore objective appearances, without which the connection of, or (in other words) 
the teleological process in things could not be sensibly perceived. Since these forms 
corresponding with flic three fundamental conceptions of ontologv, are in part pure 
(mathematical), in part reflected (empirical), and in part transcendental, it follows 
lhal a mathematical, an empirical, and a speculative philosophy of nature arc all con¬ 
ceivable. Temporality (from which the notion of time is abstracted), spatiality, and 
motion are pure forms of sensible intuition, while matter and force (in the physical 
sense) are reflected forms. Matter and force arc illusions, which arc produced through 
certain configurations in the sphere of appearance, but they axe also abbreviations 
h) mhols] which the physicist has a right to employ. Among the transcendental forms 
oi sensible intuition, that which includes ah the rest is termed mechanism, or the 
system of all mechanical processes ■ in this connection it must be remarked that Lotze 
hero makes no distinction between Mechanism and Chcrnism, but includes under the 
former expression all regular causal connection, so that he has nothing to oppose to 
mechanism but teleological connection. Here, already, he expresses himself in opposi¬ 
tion to the separation of the mechanical from the organic, and demands that all organic 
processes be mechanically explained, that a physical physiology be built up, The 
beginning or first disposition of organic existence will, adds Lotze, it is true, scarcely 
be found thus explicable ; but in regard to this subject no knowledge is possible ; we 
can only affirm that in an organism once existing everything proceed* mechanically, 
l e., according to physical law. The last question of cosmology—what must be the 
nature of a being, able to convert the objectively external and its action into an inter 
mil quality (sensation) ?— introduces the third part of the Metaphysics, which treats of 
the plurality in cognition. Here the subjective nature of the categories, their application 
to the objective, and finally the deduction of the categories arc discussed. The princi¬ 
pal point to be noticed here is that Lotze objects to tbc course of those who begin with 
the usual dnalistic distinction between what really (objectively) takes place and the 
act by which it Is known—from which the result naturally arrived at is that the world 
of reality is quite different from the world as we know it, and that wo have no right 
to regard the real as subject to categories contained potentially in the human mind. 

On the contrary, affirms Lotze, the process of knowing is itself a part of that which 
takes place and Is known ; it is only when the vibrations of ether have been trans¬ 
formed by us into colors, that wc Lave the (whole) real object; hence the inquiry 
respecting that which the knowing soul adds to the affections coming to it from with¬ 
out, £ the critique of the reason, must not precede, but form a part of metaphysics. 
Since what is termed the objective is but one part of the realm of reality, it falls under 
the jurisdiction of the categories, as also, on the other hand, the thought which is 
occupied with being has uuderiving it the same relations as being itself. Just as the 
ultimate reason (ground) of the concurrence of causes (of CG if see and c&ncaits&i according 
to the older metaphysics) to the production of an effect is contained in the end (pur- 
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rose) of tho effect, so the ultimate explanation of the harmony between the knowing 
subject and tho known existence (the seeing eye and tho vibrations of ether) is to be 
found hi the supreme cud of things and in Him who proposed it, and the highest work 
of speculation would he accomplished—and only then would it be accomplished—if 
everything could be exhibited as the realization of divine purposes, or could be deduced 
from the absolute. The modem idealism, continues Lotze, of Schelliug and Hegel 
attempted this ; perhaps the reason for the failure of the attempt lay in the fact that 
more was aimed at than human force can accomplish; a sufficient and certain reason, 
however, is found in the circumstance that they so despised mechanism, i. c. f the con¬ 
sideration of the immanent regularity (imifonnity according to law) of the interactions 
of forces, through which alone any real action is possible, that they at last asserted 
what was physically impossible, because it seemed idealistically desirable. The inves¬ 
tigation of the physical laws and connections of things is repeatedly declared by Lotte 
to constitute the subordinate side of philosophical inquiry. Indeed, in his Streit&chrift 
against Fichte he even goes so far as to contrast such investigation with philosophy as 
its, opposite and, accordingly, to designate as Don-pbilosopbieal those works of his in 
which he had set himself the task of treating of the phenomena of body and soul me¬ 
chanically, or seeking to determine to what extent the physical and chemical laws 
known to us will suffice—without, resorting to the hypothesis of a vital force distinct 
from the soul, or of a superior power, working in view of ends—to explain the pheno¬ 
mena of healthy and of diseased life. But in this judgment of these works he is 
wrong. For not only, as he mentions with just satisfaction, has he exerted a perma¬ 
nent influence among physiologists ; psychologists as well have felt themselves materi¬ 
ally aided by these works. The works alluded to arc the work on Pathology, the 
article on Life and Vital Force, his Physiology, and Ms Medical Psychology.” 

4 ‘In the Pathotegy Lofcze seeks to show that the processes observable in tho living 
body are not distinguished from the physical processes of inanimate nature by any 
fundamental difference in the nature and mode of operation of the forces at work, 
but by the arrangement of the points of attack which arc presented to these forces, 
and upon which here, as universally, the shape of the final result depends, In the 
first book the ground is taken that by the ( vital force * we are not to understand a 
distinct force, but rather the sum of the effects of numerous partial forces, acting 
under given conditions, 11 lie shows physiologists and psychologists how many 
links in their chains of ratiocination are yet wanting, and how many possibilities are 
not excluded from their reasonings, in order to bring them to confess that many con¬ 
siderations have not yet been sufficiently taken into account. Perhaps this relative ab¬ 
sence of dogmatic statement in his investigations is the reason why a man with whom, 
in point of profundity, at least no one among the living philosophers of Germany but 
Weisae [oh. 18fl(h--2V.]y and in point of sharpness, of discrimination certainly no one 
but George can vie, and who is also so far superior to both in the brilliancy of his 
rhetorical style and of his oral delivery, has founded neither among his readers nor 
among his auditors a school* lie is perhaps too much an academician, and too little a 
professor, to have a school. ” 

In the General Physiology, says Erdmann, Lotze shows—in opposit ion to many who 
had employed his previous works to confirm their position, that science has new 
reached the point where it is able to demonstrate that all vital phenomena are simply 
physical and chemical processes of a very simple nature—that this position is in¬ 
correct, 

lh III tho rat7io&yy, as well as in the Phytiol&py, Lotzc bad repeatedly intimated 
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t,hf; animal and human organisms were constructed as if with a view to their re¬ 
ceiving impulses from a soul connected with the organism. These intimations, which 
had been neglected especially by those who cited Lotze’s writing* in the interests of 
materialism, are supplemented by a full development in Lotze’s Medical Psychology, 
which is a physiology of spiritual life in distinction from the physiology of the body 
Like all the works of Lotze, it is divided into three books, of which the first treats of 
tho general } fundamental conceptions of physiological psychology, the first chapter 
being devoted to the question of the existence of the sonl, with constant critical refer¬ 
ence to materialism, on the one hand, and, on the other, to the various systems of 
identity In opposition to the former, it Is shown that tho hypothesis of the existence 
of an immaterial soul is by no means to be identified with that of the existence of a 
\ ilal force t.ho arguments against which latter are here summarized and expressed 
with more precision than in Lotztfs previous works—but that the fact of the unity of 
consciousness renders necessary the former hypothesis as the only means of account¬ 
ing for this unify. In opposition to the systems of identity, it is alleged that the 
combining of ideal and real attributes in one substance is in direct contradiction with 
the demand for real unity. To both materialism and the systems of Identity the stand¬ 
point of spiritualism [in the philosophical use of this term] is opposed as the true one, 
from which that, which materialism regards as most solid and certain, viz., matter, 
appears as unreal. 'What we know to exist, namely, is not matter, but numerous 
attributes which may he expressed collectively under the name of materiality. With 
regard to a large number of these attributes, viz., the qualitative attributes, physicists 
themselves confess that they are simply relations (to ns); as for the rest (extension, 
impenetrability, etc.), it can bo shown, that they may bo very satisfactorily explained 
as relation* of simple, unextended beings [ Wescn]. If now we also bear in mind that 
Our own internal states, our feelings, etc., are absolutely certain and directly obvious 
to us, and that an ideal interest will scarcely feel satisfied with the view that by far the 
greater number of all beings arc nothing for themselves and exist solely for others, the 
only tenable opinion appears to be that which admits only the existence of spiritual 
monads. If from the internal states of such monads wo could deduce the relations 
which produce for us the phenomenon of impenetrability, etc., psychology would be 
the foundation, or rather the whole, of philosophy. But the case is not as thus sup¬ 
posed ; and hence we must assume for our starting-point, as abbreviations or symbols 
of that which we have not yet been able to deduce from principles, our material 
existence, on the one hand, and our psychical existence on the other, as co-ordinate 
Tacts, or, in other words, we must begin by drawing a sharp distinction between body 
and soul. Hence we must first consider the physico-psychical mechanism, and this 
constitutes the subject of Lotze’s second chapter* The principal point of importance 
in this connection is the assertion of Lotzc, that the interaction of soul and body is in 
310 sense more incomprehensible than that of ono wheel of a machine upon another, 
nor, indeed, less so; for how motion is communicated, and how the separate parts of 
the wheel cohere, we also clo net know ; the known fact is simply, in each case, that a 
phenomenon in the one object or part depends upon a process in the other. Hence 
Lotze not unwillingly terms his point of view the cecasionalisted, but gives his readers 
to understand that the spiritualistic doctrine, characterized above, is better adapted 
for a thorough explanation of the phenomena under consideration ibrm any other: 
semis or spirits, immaterial or ideal substances, might as easily exert an influence upon 
what is material, as imponderables upon ponderable elements, oven If tho elements of 
the material world were of an essentially different nature from those of the spiritual 
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world ; tho difficulty is, of course, still less for tliosc who Accept tho ahOTC-tucutioucd 
spiritualistic theory. After calling attention to the fact that bodily affections arc 
necessary for the soul, in order that it may convert them into sensations, and then by 
its own independent action further develop mid elaborate them, Lotze shows in detail 
that for some of its operations the soul ouly needs a conductor (a nerve-fibre), for 
others entire organs, and for still others neither nerve-fibre nor organ, and affirms, 
finally, that the probable location o5 tho soul ls in that portion of the brain which is 
without fibres, since It is neither possible to find a common point in which all nerve- 
fibres meet, nor probable that the separate stimuli are conducted to the soul in com¬ 
plete isolation. (How, nevertheless, tho soul comes to have sensible intuitions of 
apace, La specially considered at a later stag© iu the discussion.) Tho third chapter 
treats of the nature and tho fortunes of the soul. The scale of animated existence is 
hero extended farther downward than is done by Foe buoy it being asserted by Lotze 
that even tho elements of the material realm have feeling. On the ether hand, 
Fechner’fl doctrine of the existence of souls in the celestial bodies is disputed, the 
theories of Herb&tt and Hegel arc criticised, and tho point of view of the author is 
defined as that of idealism, which teaches that everything exists because—ami only 
because—it has its necessary place in the import of an Idea expressing some phase of 
the Good, which Idea constitutes tho essence of the thing; hi view then of this posi¬ 
tion, immortality is not on the ground that they arc such substances ns Herbart as¬ 
sumed them to be—claimed for all souls, but only for those which have realized in 
themselves such a degree of goodness [such an absolute or relative value in the order 
of tilings] that they cannot be lost to the whole to which they belong. That moment 
in the operation of tho natural forces, when the germ of a physical organism is 
developed, is also the moment when the substantial ground of the world produces a 
soul; as the bodily affection reacts on the soul and occasions in it the having a sensa¬ 
tion, fo here the act of generation, proceeding from psychical impulses, furnishes a 
similar occasion for the action of God, in whom every thing takes place. In the 
second book, which treats of the elements and of the physiological mechanism in con¬ 
nection with the life o£ the soul, Lotze, although uot commending the traditional doc¬ 
trine of the three faculties of the soul, yet defends it against the criticisms of 
Uerbart, and shows how, in addition to the power of the soul to produce sensations, 
in response to nervous irritations, and also representations, another faculty, not de¬ 
rivable from the former, the faculty of having feelings of pleasure mid dislike, must 
bo admitted, and still further the faculty of effort. The simple sensations, the. feelings, 
the motions and propensities of the soul, and finally its space-perceptions are next 
discussed. In the discussion of the last of these subjects, the most interesting, among 
so many interesting points developed, is that which relates to the power o£ the soul to 
localize the objects of its sensations. At first, only the impressions received are con¬ 
ducted toward the sensorium in a state of isolation ; finally they arc received into the 
fibrclcsa parenchyma of the brain, within which the soul exists and moves; then by 
the aid of certain local marks or signs, which each impression has assumed during 
its transmission, it is possible, as Lots© further seeks to show, for the soul to localize 
the objects from which the impressions were derived, , , , In tho third book Lots© 
discusses the phenomena of the life of the soul in its sound and diseased state?, 
treating first of the states of consciousness, then of the conditions of tho develop¬ 
ment of psychical life, and lastly of tho agencies which interfere with it. Tho most 
prominent among the topics of this book, aside from the pathological phenomena 
therein discussed, are consciousness and unconsciousness, sleeping and waking, the 
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flow of ideas, selLconscioxisue&s, attention, moods and emotions, as also their reac¬ 
tion upon tlic processes of circulation, secretion, and nutrition, instincts, and congeni¬ 
tal, individual talents. 

" The fact that Lofitc in tbis work left many of his investigations uncompleted, on 
the ground that they belonged properly to a 4 philosophical 5 psychology, was enough to 
render any one, who placed a high estimate upon his importance as a philosopher, al¬ 
most impatient at his long delay in fulfilling the promise made at the end of bis Physi- 
that ho would enter, in a subsequent work, at least upon 1 the bounding province 
between aesthetics and physiology/ This promise he at last fulfilled in his Microtm- 
mu& y in which he furnished the public with 'an attempt at an anthropology, which 
should seek to investigate and ascertain the entire significance o-f human existence from 
the combined consideration of the phenomena of individual life and of the history of 
the civilization of our race/ In conformity with the intimations given in Ms previous 
works, Lofcze here develops fully the opinion that the antagonism between the sesthet- 
ieo-religious and physical conceptions of nature rests on a misunderstanding, and that 
it disappears when the physicist admits that the creation, the origin of things, lies be¬ 
yond his ken, and that bis science must confine itself to the realm of things acting and 
reacting upon ciich other in accordance with natural law’s, and when, further, the reli¬ 
gious philosopher bears in mind that it is by no means injurious to the dignity of the 
Creator to suppose that he should maintain towards the things he has created the rela¬ 
tion simply of a preserver, i. c. r that be should respect the laws of their action, as im¬ 
planted in them by himself, or, that he should not interfere with them. That hi what 
is said in the first volume—of which the first book relates to the body, the second to 
the soul, and tlic third to life—of the conflicting theories of nature, of mech anis m In 
nature generally, as also of the mechanism of life in particular, of the structure of the 
animal body and Its preservation, of the existence of the soul, its nature and its facul¬ 
ties, of the flow of ideas, the forms of knowledge as subsisting upon relations, of the 
feelings, of self-consciousness, and of the will, as also, further, of the connection of the 
soul with the body, the location of the former, and the interaction of both, of material 
life and of the beginning and end of the soul—that in what is said upon all these topics, 
very much should bo repeated which had been contained ill Lotze’s previous works, 
was but natural. Still, one who has read those works will never, upon coming to this 
one, have the feeling that this is mere repetition. In the second volume, Cook Fourth 
(of the whole work) treats of man, Book Fifth of the rational spirit, and Book Sixth of 
the ‘course of the world/ The five chapters, into which each of these three Books is 
divided, contain the development of numerous topics which had been either entirely 
omitted or only briefly suggested in Lotze’s earlier works. This Etatemenfc is suffi¬ 
ciently verified in the headings of these chapters, which are as follows : L Nature and 
tho Ideas/ * Nature out of Chaos 1 (in this chapter the question is raised: why then 
disorder must have preceded order?)] ‘The Unity of Nature/ ‘Man and the Brute 
Creation/ ‘Variety in tho Human Species 1 (Races), ‘Spirit and Soul/ The Human 
Senses/ 4 Language and Thought/ ‘Knowledge and Truth/ ■ Conscience and Morality/ 

‘ In 11 uenees of External Nature/ ‘ The J$aturcl of Man,' i Manners and Customs/ 4 Va¬ 
rieties in the External Life of Man/ ‘The Interior Life/ No reader will be disap¬ 
pointed who expects to find here a very rich treasure-house of instruction. But let him 
be prepared to find much, which may have appeared to him as beyond doubt, treated 
as uncertain, and in like manner much, which be had supposed to have been proven 
false, represented as at least possible. It Is this latter which led the materialists, espe¬ 
cially, who had accustomed themselves to count Lotasc among their own number, to dc- 
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uomiee him ns an ‘apostate/ The third volume, like the second, is; divided into fifteen 
chapters, each five, successively, constituting one Book, The seventh Book treats of 
history, the eighth of progress, and the ninth of the connection of things. In no part 
of the work will so much that is new be found aa in this, At the very beginning, where 
the creation of man and, in this connection, the constancy of natural development and 
the theory of divine interference are discussed, Lotzo holds up alike before the childish 
fear of so -called believers and the vain* glory which identities weak hypotheses with 
irrefragable knowledge, an instructive mirror. Extremely interesting, further, espe¬ 
cially when compared with the opposite view of Fcchncr, is Lotzo s nominalistic belief, 
which comes to view where he speaks of the education and progress of humanity. 
Since humanity is an unreal abstraction, the expressions education and progress have 
no sense except under the supposition that individuals continue to exist, and become 
conscious of the manner in which they have contributed to the advancement of coming 
generations. In connection with the subject of the operative forces in history, Lotze 
discusses the question of freedom or necessity, and points out the hollowness of the 
arguments which are drawn from, statistical observations. The externa! conditions of 
development are considered, and in that connection the question relative to the unity of 
origin of the human specks is ventilated—and this in that same spirit of a seeker after 
simple truth, which restrains one from all premature judgments, of which Lotze in 
the earlier parts of his book gives constant evidence. Book Seventh closes with a 
thoughtful review of the history of the world, a review which renders it sufficiently ob¬ 
vious why Lotzo speaks with such love and reverence of Herder, and as the result of 
which Lotze utters his warning against the attempt to write a philosophy of history 
until the facts of histoiy shall have been more exactly ascertained, especially those relat¬ 
ing to the Oriental nations* With a review of the course which science has taken, the 
eighth Book begins. The remit arrived at is, that the errors of modern idealism, which 
asserts that thought and being are identical and that the essence of things is thought, 
were inherited from the ancient philosophers, who in their identification of logic and 
metaphysics placed the Logos over all tilings, and thus forgot that which transcends all 
reason, and must and can therefore only be apprehended, experienced, with the whole 
spiritual nature* The discussion is then directed to the subjects of the enjoyment of 
life and labor in their various forms and degrees—including the modem idea of 1 busi¬ 
ness, 1 which, frays Lotzo, has swallowed up all other interests and has taken the place 
of labor—and in their lights and shadows, after which the subjects of the beautiful and 
of art arc considered. An historical summary of aesthetic ideas is given, in. the course 
of which the idea of the colossal is assigned to the Orient, the idea of sublimity to the 
Hebrews, the idea of beauty to the Greeks, elegance and dignity to the Homans, the 
characteristic and the fantastic to the Middle Ages, and the ingenious and critical to 
modem times. In the chapter which follows, on religious life, the cosmological ele¬ 
ment is designated as predominant in paganism, and the moral element in Judaism and 
Chrmtinnity, while m the more recent works of philosophical dogmatics a returning pro-* 
ponderauce of cosmology is detected. The reason why the Orient was the cradle of 
religions is found by Lotzo in the consideration that the Oriental eye is ever directed lo 
the Whole, while the Occident regards rather the Universal. The object of the lust 
chapter in tho eighth Book is to point out the evidences of progress in public life and 
iu society. Tho topics treated of are the 1 family, and states founded on unity of race/ 

1 the empires of the East/ t guardian despotisms/ ‘the political fabric of the Greeks/ 

1 the civil commonwealth, and law, in Itoine/ £ the independent glory of society/ 'ra¬ 
tional and historic right/ and 1 postulates that can or that cannot be realized/ Lotzo 
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opposes decidedly the apotheosis of the state, or the regarding of the state as an end in 
lts f U ; No 3oss doqided > however, is also his opposition to aU revolutionists who ignore 
existing: rights. The last Book of the entire work treats of the 4 connection of things * 
ami shows, u y uniting all the previous threads of the Investigation, on what basis all the 
inquiries In the book have rested. Naturally, much that is here said is nearly related 
to what had been set forth in Lome’s Metaphysics. In the first chapter the being of 
things is considered. The ground taken is that nil being involves relation, and that 
therefore absolutely unrelated being Is contradictory; that the relation of two beings to 
each other is not between, but in them, since each suffers the influence of the other \ 
and, finally, that this interaction is only reconcilable with the hypothesis of a substan¬ 
tial unity, so coasting in ab individual things, that their mutual notions and reactions 
may constitute states of a being [ TFbtfett}, In the second chapter, upon the sensible 
and supersensible world, the theory of space previously developed in the Mclaphy&m 
—the theory that space is the form, not of sensible intuition, but of sensible intuitions 
—Is developed minutely and compared with the theories of Kant and Herbart, and itia 
shown how the place of a tiling in the realm of sensible intuition corresponds to its posi¬ 
tion in the intellectual order, and how its motion in space, which we perceive with the 
senses, corresponds to its changes in the same order. The space-form is accordingly 
the form in which relations and—since it is m relations that being subsists—in which 
being appears to us. In the third chapter, which is headed 1 Reality and Spirit, 1 the 
grounds on which the previously-mentioned doctrine of spiritualism rests, arc given; 
the substance of them is contained in the demonstration that interaction— or rather 
inter-passion—is only possible between beings which arc able to observe or feel this 
action or passion, or between beings which exist for themselves (are conscious), and 
that henco conscious beings or spirits arc the only real things existing. There follows 
in the fourth chapter an iuquiiy respecting the personality of God. Here the relation 
between faith and knowledge is briefly discussed, the proofs of God's existence arc crifci- 
cised, l-’iehte’s arguments against the personality of God arc examined and bis and the 
pantheistic notion of God criticised, and it is shown that selfhood, ( existence-for-self 1 
[self-consciousness], as such, does not imply the existence of a nou-Ego; only condi¬ 
tioned self-consciousness implies such existence* [Personality, argues Lotzc, does not 
depend on the distinction of a me from u not me; it has Its basis in pure selfhood- in 
being for-or-to-self, self-consciousness—without reference to that which is not self; the 
personality of God, therefore, docs not necessarily involve the distinction by God of 
himself from what is not himself, and so his limitation or finiteness ; on the contrary, 

4 perfect personality is to be found only in God, while in all finite spirits there exists 
only a weak imitation of person ah ty; the finiteness of the finite is not a productive 
condition of personality, but rather a hindering barrier to its perfect development. 1 
MikrokmmuS) YoL III., p. 57G. — Tr ,] The closing chapter relates to God and the 
World, treating of the origin of eternal truths and their relation to God, of creation 
and preservation, of the origin of reality and of evil, of the good, of goods and of love, 
and lastly of the unity of the three principles [f. -e*, of the ethical Ideas, of the forms of 
reality, and of the eternal, truths] in love. The modest reserve which characterizes all 
of Lotzc 1 s writings appears in especial prominence near the end of this work, where ho 
indicates as the (probably unattainable) end of science the development of a stand-point, 
from which the three .questions : by what law? through what means.? mid to what 
end? would find their satisfactory answer in the answer to the last—a stand-pointfrom 
which at once the laws according to which, the forces through which, and the ends 
for the sake of which thing’s exist, should be known, or, what amounts to tho same 
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Uuog, from which it should he evident that iu the real [ration and operation of matho- 
matiucal and mechanical laws ethical requirements were at once satisfied The sum of 
1,13 opinions is expressed by Lotzq at the end of this [the ninth] Book where the uni¬ 
versal is described as everywhere inferior to the particular, the species to the mdivid- 
ual, and the contents of the realm of true reality are restricted to the living personal 
spirit of God and the world of personal spirits, which lie has created. Any one who has 
read attentively Lotzc's Mikro/cmmus will consider him too modest in what he s-ivs of 
it at the banning of the ninth Book [Ins object, he here Bays, is less to convince the 
rcaderof the truth of a system than to place himself in a personal relation to the reader 
as one who, without assuming to arrive at fully-demonstrated results, nevertheless finds 
in reflection and m conversation upon fundamental problems the noblest occupation of 
human life.—3>.], and will, notwithstanding Lotse’a protest against the attempt to 
assign to each philosopher a place in the history of the development of philosophy 
sure y assign to him such a place, and that, too, by no incans one of the lowest That 
our presentation of the histoiy of philosophy ends with him, shows how high we esti- 
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The SpinozietiG-Eautaan idea that soul and body arc but two different modes of 
tho appearance of quo real subject (according, namely, as It Is apprehended from 
uathout or from within, through the senses or through sc^consdouflnesa), in combined 
with a doctrine of atomism, iu which the author inclines toward the conception of 
ouch atom as a spaceless or punctual essence, but nob limiting the “ &oul” to a single 
atom, and with the doctrine that the various celestial bodies, as well aa the universe, 
have souls, by Gustav Theodor Fechner, physicist and philosopher. Feelmer de^ 
T c J re j° cts Hegelianism, which he regards as +i in a certain sense the art of unlearn- 
iu, 5 io^\ to reason correctly.” In his Psychophysics Fechner teaches how to measure 
| 10 “ t ^ ltlG9 sensations by reference to the force of the stimuli, which force can 
be physically measured, on tho basis of what he terms “Webur's law” (but which may 
o more correctly termed Fechner'a law). Before Fcchner'ta time, Daniel Uornomlli 
m his essay Dc mensum sortie (Acad., Fotcrsburg, 1780), and Laplace (who had 
laado use of the expressions "fortune physique" and "fortune m&i'ak") had taught 
a t o increase of BatLsfaction through outward gain (at least within certain limits) 
was m proportion, circumstances in other respects being like, to tho relation of this 
£am to tho previous possession, and that, therefore* il the possession increased in a 
geometrical progression, the satisfaction would increase in an arithmetical progression 
(or according to a logarithmic proportion) ■ analogous results had been qirhraLakbv 
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Euler, with reference to the perceptions of pitch in tone and the corresponding num¬ 
bers of vibrations* while Delezenne, in the iZcctwil dm tramvx de la &oe f da Lille (1827) 
and in Fechneris Jlepertorium der JEfepe rifnenpdphpsik (I,, p. 341, 1832), and Ernst 
Heinrich Weber, in RucL Wagner’s Handw. dcr Physiologic (III,, 2d Div,, p, 559 seq.), 
had announced that the modification of a sensation was proportional to the relative 
variation in the stimulus (to the relation of the increase, or other modification, of the 
stimulus to the original stimulus), having reference to the determination of variations 
of weight through the sense of pressure, and to the comparison of lengths (in lines) 
and of variations in musical pitch. Feehner now affirmed, On the basis of numerous 
observations, that, within certain limits, it was a universal law, that constant differ¬ 
ences in the intensities of sensations correspond to constant quotients of the intensities 
of the stimuli, and In particular that the slightest perceivable differences in the inten¬ 
sities of the sensations (which differences are assumed by Feehner to have constantly 
the same magnitude) arc, within certain, limits, necessarily accompanied by like rela¬ 
tive differences in tho intensities of the stimuli (t, c., by like quotients resulting 
from the division of the previous stimulus by the increment which it has received). If 
various stimuli, the intensities of which form a geometrical series, act upon the same 
sense, the result is sensations whose intensities form an arithmetical series. The 
intensities of the sensations are to each other as the logarithms of the intensities of 
the stimuli, when we regard as unity tho “ threshold-value w of the stimulus, i. & , 
that value or intensity, which being reached by a stimulus of growing - intensity, a sen¬ 
sation enters into (“crosses the threshold of”) consciousness, or being reached by a 
stimulus of decreasing intensity, tho sensation disappears from consciousness. The 
increment of sensation de is proportional to the relative increase of the excitation, 

Hence the “fundamental formula” de — K — (where K is a constant quantity); 

T T 

by integration we procure as “formula of proportion,” e = K. log. t - E. log p 
(where p denotes the threshold-value of the stimulus) or e = JL log. —. But if we 

take into consideration the fact that, even when there exists no external stimulus, the 
nerve is never wholly unexcited, we obtain, when the intensity of the external excita¬ 
tion is assumed = j' 0) the equation de = K n —- . (Helmholtz, however, in his lVtyd- 

-r f 

olog. Optik (§ 21), shows that the exact proportionality alleged by Feehner by no means 
exists in all cases, but that instead of K we must place a function of r, which, when r 
increases moderately, remains nearly constant, but which, when r receives a more con - 
Biddable increment, tends to become equal to zero, since in the case of very violent 
stimuli a limit is reached, beyond which tho sensation no longer increases; Helmholtz 
therefore admits Feehner’s formulas only as a first approximation to the truth.) 
Feehner assumes that within deiuntc limits the intensity of the nervous excitation is 
proportional to the intensity of the external stimulus, and that "Weber’s law” is 
perhaps strictly true for the intensive relation between nervous excitation and sensa¬ 
tion, and that it is applicable in general in the ease of the relations between the 
psychical functions and the bodily functions immediately connected therewith (whis% 
however, Is very questionable)* 
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_ Fcchner. Das BQcfMn com Lebai naeA c lent Tale, Lcipxlc, 1888, &1 «i, 1SGC; Uelerdat fwchste Gut 
Lcipsie, 1840; Manna Oder Qbtr daa Seetonl&m far Pjhween, Lclpdc, 1848 i Zenfacata Oder itbcr rite 
Din at des Uimtnels urn} fas Jcnsem, Ltripslc, 1S5J; Ucber fas phpsikalttche wnd phiiosophUcAe Atom*n* 
h-fiir, Ecipsle, 2d cd,, l££l; Elements dee pnychophijrik, Lnipaic* 18®; ffeber die,Scetenfraije, Lclpsle, 

1S0I; Die fact Motive und Grtinde des Glauber Jripsto, 18® ; cf. Otto Campari, Die pwchophysiKhe 
Deicevumj mu mekstefit auf die Matur (Ares Substrate, Lcipsie, 188SL Caspar!, in tlun opuscule* confess 
bO adhesion to the fundamental positions of Lotaso ami combats Feelm®. 

0! essential importance, in the interest g£ phUosophieol knowledge, is the reduc¬ 
tion to common principles of natural laws which have keen ascertained through 
positive investigation. 


Joh. duller, Physiology Ooblcntx* 1810; Alexander von Humboldt {Sept, 1J, 1768—May G, ISMS), 
homos, StuttgurJ, 1848-1883 [English trwulatioii, London and New York]; j, R, Mayer (of HciUarorm), 
m the mechanicsot heat (published collectively, stnttgard, 3SG7); ll> Helmholtz Ctber die ErhaU- 
iuig tier Kraft, tine phyrtkalische AMundlung, Berlin, 1817, Ueber die Wcchwlwirkung far XfaurlTilfte* 
etc., cm poputdr-utiai. I orlrag, Kiitng^ljerg', 1S-I, acid comprehensive works on optica (Ifafaibvch der 
phi/doing. OlAik, Loip.i, ISG7, ns VOl. II. of thu Aifff. Encykl. far EbylUt, edited by Oust, Karstcn), and 
acoustics, {The Correlation and Conservation of Forces, edited by E, L, Yomnana (Xew York: Appleton* 
13 ®®X contain.* a translation of Hotaholbs 4 a lecture on the Infraction of Natural Forces, and of Mayer on 
Celestial Dynamics* and on the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat—TV,] Wilhelm Wundt, VorteSUnjen iiber 
die Menscfan- und Thterseete, LeipaSc, 1863, and mephystkat. Axioms -und thre BetfcAung stun Camal- 
prlneip, ein Capital arts far Philo** far Mature tsnemschaften, Erlangen, 1SG6. III the latter work, on Hie 
Axiom* of Physics and their relation to the Principle of Causality, those axfcmu* are expressed as follows: 3. 
All Cannes in nature arc causes of motion. !L Every cause of motion is external to the object moved. 3, All 
causes of motion work in the direction of the straight line uniting the point of departure with the point to 
which the operation of the cause is directed, or the "point of attack,' 1 4. Tim effect of every cause 
peraiuts. 5. Every effect Is accompanied by an equal counter-effect. 8, Every effect is equivalent to its 
caura, O. J. KArttCn (PhiloaopAU far Chemle , Berlin, 1840) Ls to be termed an anti-utomist. From the 
stand-point of the mechanical theory of heat, Alex. Neumann has written a Grim fates der TfarmocAenUc, 
Brunswick, 1§3D. The extension el astronomical knowledge to the chemical nature of the celestial bodies by 
means of thu spectral analysis (set? Kindlahoff, Das Sotmen&pecirum, 1562 [and II, E. Jioscoc, Spectrum, 
Amilyets, 3d edition,, London, ISBO^TV,.]), must exert a con.trolling influence upon philosophical inquiries 
respecting tho Hnivewc. So, also, the investigation* ol WXJh, von Humboldt, in the science of language and 
ffisthotles; of Boscher, K, Ileiox-Ttnu, and others in political economy; of Ihcring, respecting the spirit of the 
fiomnn Law; of Uopp, resjjeeting German criminal law; Chr. Relnh. Keelin'* Keototon far Grand* 

beffrife fat Slra/recMs, GescA. fas favtecten Strufretffa, clc„ Yaosali’a BedUephilos, B&rtoMungen, fiber 
fats Strafccrfahren {Erlangen* IS If, Hetsol’a Die Tofasslrqfc in fArer cuiturfasch, WmwicXlung 
(Berlin. 1 oJ), and many other work* by the roprescntstivps of varloojj departments of ecienoe, reEate to 
pbilogophlcal problems or are very nearly related to such, problems. 

Tbc most prominent among tho followers ofEenekc is Johann Cofctlicb Dressier, 
hro!i$lci WEIS attracted, to tho philosophy of Beuckeby the latter’s theory of education* 
for tho elucidation and defence of which ho has labored successfully, 

J< 0. Dressier (died May 18, 18G7J, Dear Agent drier bessern Gestaltung far P&ychotogte und Pada- 
Ooyd-, also entitled Iteneke Oder die Seelcniebre als Katurwlwenaettafi , Bautzen* 1&I(?-IC; Prakttnehe 
Dent, lehrs, tbid., 1852; tot Petteke J ffaertallst f etn Jlettrttff zur Oriattir ung fiber JP’t System far Psi/cAofoffle t 
rr.lt DfakSleMuufrerwJiUuieiteElrituurfeffcocu davtclfa, Bcrlm 1802 ; Die Grrutdiebren far Psychdlopie and 
teytk, LD3p.dc, 18C7, ad otl, by P r Ditto.? and O, Drtwdcr* 1S7 l\ Brcsdet publbihcd besides rumeiouB osaaya 
In pedajfrijdcal jounmla (particularly In DfcfctCnrcg's I’HdaQog Jtdirb.}. After Beucku’H death Dressier 
wlitcl the thin.! edition ol B.’k Manual of Psychology (Berlin, 1SG1) nud also the third edition of B.’n 
Tbomf of Eduentinn and Irwtruqtlon (Barlin, IS64). (O, Presaler, son of tho former, has ptibhBhrd a 
compeiuUmn of Physical Anthropology* as a foundation for tho Theory of Education, Lcip.de* ISGs.) 

A popnlar exposition of the outlines of Beeckn's P«ycholofify is given by G. llftue, in £)j's ncue .ScelcnUdtre 
l -’ * ,iach rfathodtoche* 0rttnfaimen fn etafacA entielekcinder Wetee/Qr Lcbrer bmrbeitei, Bnatam, 18-17 
&l, 3d, and 4th edition*, edited by Droller, vm and 1864, ami lUjmice, JSC3 (translated Into 

Flembh by J. Ulockhnys, Ghent, 16S0), J R r Worst* pedagogy applies iSeneku'n iwychology to tho 
theory of education hi Die zu>*i erfan SohYUjukyc; w ur&B &rvcAfanktcArc Lh founded ns to Its wDlcota on 
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Bockcf’e GrQmmatit^ while it? dirloetic form ls iloivod chi oily from Ic-tiokc. Krumncl'a contzflin'tfcuii to 
l 7 tl(Ujsjog. Reals w ciiclvpiUUe arc founded on Beucke'a doctrines; the came author lias written 
various articles for journals devoted to the theory and history of pedagogic science (oil Herode® Atticas, on 
the history of the system of study in the time of the Amounted in the Jahrb.f. Ph t u. Plid. % 1S7C, etc.). In 
addition to educational writings; on the developingnt of oonaciousucsshy Earner, Dittca, and Ucljcrwcg, the 
following works have Issued from Eeneke’a school : Otto Bbmer, die Wiilenefrelfteit, Zurccknnng und Elrttfc, 
rre-iboig, 1$37; Friedrieh DitUa, Leipslc, 185-1 ; Ueber Religion und religiose JfeiutfienMkt- 

rimiem, lSoS; dfadurlchire ties Iforaliachen wrest Kunsiichre dtr moroltechcn &r&fehuti&, Lciprio,l£&S; 
Leber <llc ufttltcfte Fretfunit, Lcipsic, 1£C0; Grundrin* tier &:ir/iunj/f u/ul l/tucrriiAfelef* re, Lelpdc. 1S&&, 3d 
td^ Ts7t r By Heinrich Neugeboren and Ludwig Korodi a Philological Quarterly ( YlerleJjahrsseArifl /fir 
rfj'n See ,'e itleR ft:) was published at Cronstadt from 1S50 till 1S61. F. Sehmedlng, J?a-j Oemuih (Q ymrundal 
^ Programm "X DtuHrarg, 1S6S. 

A ecsm pound oi Beneke's empiricism and Konto-Fiehtcart specutotion. with independent modifications by the 
author, is fumithod in C. Fortlngo‘ , a Syttem der Pti/c&Qlogie (Leipslc, Iankj), Psycho log ache VortriUje (JT&tn, 
13®3)» atid PhiiosopTt. Vortr&ge (i bid iy JSbO). An empiricism founded on the works of Bacon is presented, in 
O, F + Gruppc's J retail, tin Bri$fwecfi£ti fiber speculative Philosophic in ihrem Cop/Uci unit Wi$$tnycA(if& 
and Sprache (Berlin, 1631) + Wendepuni;t dcr Philos, in 19 Jahrbh. (ibid, 1S3-I). and OegaiwOrl und ZitLwiJl 
cter Philos, in Deutschland (f&ftf.-j lSix>). Gruppo holds that the |KTiod of s^-stcixi-making is the time of the 
childhood of philosophy, while Investigation characterizes its manliopcL The empiricism of Eeneke L not 
empirical enough for Heinhold Hoppe {Zuldn$Uchkcit dex EmpirtemW in tier Philosophic^ Berlin, ISSS), who 
terms his work [on the tl Sufficiency of Empiricism, \n Philosophy 11 ] an accomplishment of what Locke in- 
tended, namely, an elucidation, o£ philosophical conceptions, with a view to the exact dotcrmlnatien of the 
fonsc of phllosopliical questions, and fo leading to their rotation; In Ills philosophical doctrine Kopjn 
approaches most nearly to Berkeley, but adopts definitively only Berkeley's fundamental. doctrine, that things 
exist only in the ideas of spirits, or that every object of knowledge is the idea of a knowing subject; lie 
criticises Berkeley for not applying at traction Co perception, ns is necessary in order to arrive nt the eoneep- 
tion of th(n/ t it, lloppe, Ueber die Eedeuiung dor psychologischctt Ziegj'ipsanotysc, in the Philos. 3foHat4ft u 
TV., Berlin, 1809. 

In tli e midst of the struggles of philosophical parties, a common basis of philosophical 
knowledge is found partly in the history of philosophy, partly in single; philosophical 
doctrines which are no longer disputed (mostly in the province of logic), and partly 
in those results of the positive sciences, and especially of natural science, which are 
intimately connected with philosophy. It is the essential merit of Adolf Trendelen¬ 
burg, the Aristotelian, os a philosophical investigator and instructor, to have gone back 
to these common starting-points of philosophical inquiry, to have criticised one-sided 
doctrines, and to have undertaken to reconstruct philosophy upon well-assured bases. 
The most noteworthy among the doctrines peculiar to Trendelenburg is his theory of a 
constructive motion, directed by final causes, and common, to the external world of 
being and to the internal world of thought, so that thought, as the counterpart of ex¬ 
ternal motion, can and does produce from itself d prwi } hut innecessaiy agreement 
with objective reality, space, time, and categories. The essence of things, according 
to the “ organic theory of the world” (of. above, ad % 115, P- G5>), is founded in the 
creative thought; the ethical task of man is to realize the idea of his nature, in the 
prosecution of which task thought, arriving in man at self-consciousness, elevates de¬ 
sire and sensation, and these, in turn, impel and animate thought. Man develops hig 
human nature only in the state and in history. Legal right guards the external con¬ 
ditions necessary for the realization of ethical requirements with the power of the whole 
[the state] ; it is the complex of those universal rules of action, through which the 
ethical whole and its members earn be preserved and developed. The extrinsic [prac¬ 
tical] universality of legal requirements follows from the intrinsic universality of the 
ethical ends, in the interest of which legal right exists. Trendelenburg develops this 
conception of law through the different spheres from the law of individuals up to inter¬ 
national law. The state is the universal man hi the individual form of a nation.. The 
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end of fill civil constitutions ig the unity of rower. Character and tlic growing realiza¬ 
tion of tins idea of humanity is the moving 'spring of the world's history, 

Trenddcabnrgr'a philological mul historicalwritings hnVo lwou mentioned abovo(Veil. f, t §§ 11 , 41 }, -17, Vo]. 
sL, & 115 etc,)* In JuMiticn to these, mention should be pmdo hero ef a work extremely valuablelor dad actio 
purposes, Tt.’s Ekmwtta togfees drt$tot>, IScrl., 11530, iith ol, IS&S, together with thosupplementary ErUiu- 
terutiQtn, f&.> 1&I8* iWd., IfiGl { also of Tr.’i principal works, the Logisch* UiUerauchungen , l!erl r , isu), cn- 
Inryied editions, Lolpolc, IgGi, lb"j, and Fotvmcht fli if dem Grand* der Fthik, Leipa., 1S60, 2d cidarged 
edition, ibhl, 7 1&GS * with tho LogiscAe ifntersuch ungen id connected, in thought, Die logitcttA Frage in 
JIeger$ System^ Lelpa., 1S4S, and with tho Natuirteht, iho LjJcken tm VMktrrechi, fiftf., 1870. Among iho 
followers ol Trondeleubtirg ah Carl Ueydor (Die drt&L mid lieget&che I)(akUiX\ I., Erlangen, !£J5), and 
A. L. Kym (Uegen IHal&tttk in ihrer AirntMung anf die (leach, der PMIom,, Zurich, 1840; Die Wrft&v. 
M&auunffcn and dtren Consequent^ (hid., 1854 ; TyendetoibUrp'a togische Untortuch. und (Are Gegner, 
In tho Zeitfchfi ftir .Philos, , VcL 54, Hallo, 1359, pj:, 2G1-3I7; second article in the Philos. J foturtaAtfie, iv„ 
fi, 18TQ)* Many in,V06ti£Qtore tm tho history of philosophy have derived from Trendelenburg a very impnr- 
taut stlniulufl, Fr. Ucberwcg {System der Logtk und Gesch. der iogitchcn Letircn, Bonn, 1S57, 3a r-eiitSoii, 
ibid., 1863 [translated by Lindsayt System of Logic, London: Longmans, 1S7L—Tr.J) ogreas with Tren¬ 
delenburg in the renewed founding ol logic on Aristotelian principles, [?V%, jfi. ScArifien, Lp#.., 1871.] 

[Friedrich Adolf Trendelenburg * was bom at Eiitb, near Lubenk, Nov, 30, 1803. 
At tho Universities in Kiel, Leipsic, and Berlin he devoted liixoaclf to philological and 
philosophical studies. From 182G to 1833 be was a private tutor in the family of 
Fcatmaster-General von Nagler. In tho latter year ho was appointed a Professor £X- 
ire.ordiminus at Berlin, which position was exchanged for that of a Professor mdi- 
naHm iu 1837. In 184G he became a member of tho Berlin Academy, and ho was its 
secretary, in the 4£ hifltorico-philosophical 1 ’ section, from 1847 until his death, which 
took place on the 34th of January, 1873. £l On that very day the journals announced 
hts decoration by the King as a Knight of the Order of Merit, for his eminence in 
science and art.” 

The general bases and directions o£ Trendelenburg’s philosophical activity have been 
indicated above. The following more special analysis of his fundamental doctrines, as 
set forth in his “ Logical Investigations/ 5 will bo welcome to those who are aware of 
the distinguished eminence of thin author among recent German philosophers. 

^In. the introduction to his W'Ork, Trendelenburg refers the repeated failures of 
philosophers iu their attempts to arrive at results which should command universal ae 
ceptance on the part of those who axe qualified to judge in matters of philosophy, to tho 
fact that they have so generally chosen for their starting-point the whole, tho universal 
instead of the part, the particular or individual. (Their procedures have been too e^ 
clusively deductive and synthetic, ami too little analytic.) Our author, on the con 
trary, proposes to begin with the investigation of the individual, assured that a. begin¬ 
ning so made will of itself lead on to the general and final. 

In tho first section (of the second edition) the general topic to which the par- 
titular investigations are to relate, is defined ns “ logic, in the broader sense of the 
term/ 1 ns “the science which lays the foundation for all other sciences,” or u p/iifo- 
wphia fundammtali*. 11 More especially: there are two sciences, or philosophical 
disciplines, which do not flourish where the other sciences are not cultivated, but 
to which all other sciences necessarily point—metaphysics and logic* All the special 
sciences, namely, have to do with a definite portion of the realm cf things being. 

* Tho following account ol Twndeleutraitfs doctrine* was prepared baforo the appearance of the third 
CilttlaTi of Uobormtf a History, in whtetajtfJfckn. for the ilr*t time, the above brief nottoo of tiieae doctrine, 
WM iiuertoti* The occosIod for tho oceouat herewith given [g pcrliape not removed by the appearance of 
the tiharu-r notice by UobCrwcg,—7>. 
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TLk\v do noL treat of being as such, which is common to the objects of all sciences, 
but naturally lead to the contemplation of this common element. The science 
which considers what is thus universal in the objects of all the sciences ie meta¬ 
physics. (Trendelenburg justifies his choice of this* the Aristotelian and more 
simple definition of metaphysics, on the ground that other conceptions of it, such 
as Kant's and Ilerbart's, would imply, if here adopted, an anticipation of the re¬ 
sults of the investigations to be instituted.) In like manner, each of the special 
sciences has a method more or less peculiar to itself. Yet all these methods ate but 
various modes of manifestation or operation for a common agent, the thinking sub¬ 
ject, and their substantial unity is manifested in the nature of that which in every 
science is sought by them, namely, the necessary and universal. The special sciences, 
therefore, point through their methods to a universal science of that thought in which 
they have their origin. Now, that necessity and universality, which characterizes the 
results in which aU real science ends, is a common product of logical and metaphysi¬ 
cal factors, or of thought and being. The theory of science, or il logic in the 
broader sense/’ will be that science which considers logic and metaphysics in their 
union or unity, as exhibiting the necessary and universal correlate and rational 
ground of all particular thinking and being,, 

After a criticism of formal logic (in section II.) and of the dialectical method 
(TIT.—one of the most successful reviews of the Hegelian method), the special subject 
of these investigations is more precisely formulated (IV.). The ultimate distinction in 
human knowledge is that between thought and being. This distinction is involved m 
all knowledge, (Ulrici criticises Trendelenburg for assuming that this distinction 
exists. The skeptic, lie says, denies it, and a philosophical investigator should begin 
by inquiring into the nature of thought alone, and the grounds of certainty and evi¬ 
dence. In fact, Trendelenburg [IV. 2] cites the ‘'fact" of the existence of the sciences 
as proving the existence of knowledge, terming this fact “the basis of the logical 
problem, 11 But the analysis of knowledge certainly discloses the presence of the dis¬ 
tinction between what arc termed thought and being, subject and object.) The ques¬ 
tion to be answered is ; IIow do thought and being unite so as to bring forth the result 
termed knowledge? “how does thought get at being? how does being enter into 
thought?” bike, said the ancients, is only laiown through like. Thought and being 
can only enter into union through some element common to them both. This, common 
element cannot be a passive quality, for then it would effect no mediation between 
thought and being. It must, therefore, be some form of activity common to both. 

It must further be original and simple. In the search for this common element, 
Trendelenburg reminds his readers that the path to be followed must lead (in Aristo¬ 
telian phraseology) from the more knowablc for us, or the special, to the more know- 
able by nature, or the general (Fichte, Soboiling, and Hegel, then, were wrong in 
h cginning with the uncondit ioned.) We can con duct tlic search in two ways. i i Either 
we may analyze the activities of thought and of things, with a view to discriminating 
from, among them that ultimate one which forms the common bond of union ; or we 
may take up hypothetically some form of activity disclosed to us in sensible 
experience, and inquire whether it satisfies the requirements of the problem. We will 
follow the latter course, and we shall soon see how the first also would lead to the 
same end.” 

Looking now (V,) at the world of things, we find all activity connected with 
motion. All processes, mechanical, chemical. organic, are inconceivable without the 
idea of motion in space. All forms arc the result of motion controlling matter. All 
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rest m nature ie but the counterpoise of motions. Bo far as nature extends, motion 
also extends* 

An analogous motion belongs to thought. The motion of thought is the counterpart 
of motion in nature, and to that extent identical with it. In distinction from external 
motion in space, it is to be termed eonatructire motion. This ideal motion is involved 
in nil conscious nets, as Trendelenburg seeks to show by the examination of various 
typical instance a of perception and conception. Motion, then, is common to thought 
and being, and the first requirement above indicated is thus fulfilled in it. It is also 
original, non-derivable, and manifests itself as such everywhere in nature and in the 
processes of thought. Finally, it is a simple activity, which can u onIy be perceived 
and exhibited, but not defined and explained.” Since, then, motion meets all the re¬ 
quirements of a principle explaining the union of thought and being in knowledge, we 
in ay conclude that it is such a principl e, and it remains only to try the conclusion by 
its further consequences and implications. Trendelenburg goes on next (VI.) to show 
that the conceptions of space and time arc not necessary' to the conception of motion, 
but that, on the contrary, the former flow from the latter. Time and space are pro¬ 
ducts or phases of motion; time is its inner measure, and space its immediate exter¬ 
nal manifestation* But since motion is common to thought and being, it follows that 
time and space, its products or functions, arc at once subjective and objective. The 
discussion of this subject is accompanied by extended criticisms of other theories of 
space and time, particularly of the Kantian and Herbartiun theories. The following 
section (VII.) treats of motion as the yrtwtf and the medium of experience, with con¬ 
stant reference to the actual results of positive sciences or to other theories. The con¬ 
structive motion of thought is exhibited as the source of mathematical notions 
(point, line, surface, etc.) and principles. Form is derivable from motion* Matter, 
on the contrary, or a substratum for motion, a something to be moved, cannot («. 
Kant) ho reduced to motion, although every attempt to conceive it involves the con¬ 
ception of motion. In fine, then, ideal motion is the source of d p)iori notions, which 
arc confirmed by experience becanse of the community between motion in thought and 
motion in being or in the world of objective reality. The d priori activity (ideal or 
constructive motion) of thought is involved in experience, and -completes experience. 
Ideal motion (Vlll.) can observe itself (self-consciousness). It is the primitive and 
universal act of thought. It may observe Its own fundamental consequences and re¬ 
lations, and these in the form of conceptions—elementary conceptions—or under the 
name of categories, will express truths at once subjectively and objectively valid, be¬ 
cause founded in the nature of that (motion) which is common to both thought and 
being. But ‘-although these [categories] are derived from within the sphere of pare 
[d priori and] sensible intuition [as ideal faculty], yet they pervade all experience; for 
the d priori is only what it is, through the fact that it confirms itself in regions exter¬ 
nal to itself [in experience] and reveals itself. .... Hence while we deduce them 
from pure motion, we shall also seek to confirm them by empirical observations,” In 
this way Trendelenburg deduces from motion eight u real 5) (or, In the wider sense of 
the term, physical) categories, or universal points of view under which wo are com- 
jjelled to regard things, and that are at the same time forms, under which things must 
exist. These arc : causality (coma efficient})* substance, quantity, quality, measure, 
unity in plurality, inherence, reciprocity or interaction (involving, therefore, force). 
Of these the first, working cause, is the most important and the controlling One. But 
these categories do not cover the whole realm of empirical fact (IX.). The pheno¬ 
mena of organic nature disclose a new principle, the principle of design or final cause, 
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ll \ * UH ' 1 thG ’ 0rdcr of tcnns m i:hQ Physical category of (efficient) causality is reversed 

~ ° CaU * e bccomin - umv and ^ In the case of pbvsicaL 

causality the pails precede the whole, But finality implies a precedence of the whole 

m Uie form of thought, idea, before the whole. In the former, being determine* 
t ought- m the latter, thought determines being, “As we know external motion 
only through the ideal motion in the mind itself, so we know the external end [«.„«, 
Jifuilu], which is realised m nature, only because the mind itself proposes ends and 
can therefore reproduce in itself ideally the ends realized in nature," The necessity 
of admitting the presence and controlling influence of final causes in nature is indi 
rcctly demonstrated by the ineom potency of efficient (physical) causation to account 
m all facts- Motion, the fundamental natural principle common to thonefit and 
being, is involved in the new principle of design, and takes, so to speak, deafen up 

“ ** C “* oa P th th » discussion o£ this subject, the respective Mbm 

ol Kant, Hegel, and Spinoza arc examined and criticised. That which is controlled bv 
a final cause external to itself is a machine ; when, on the contrary, this cause is in- 
tenor and realizes itself from within outwards, the result is an organism (Xj. The 
interior organic end (final cause) is the individualizing principle of the world The co- 
incidence of force and end in the same subject is the condition of selfhood and sdf- 
hood is the condition of individuality in the higher cense of the term. In such indi¬ 
viduality the psychical is manifested, and the soul, in this connection, may be defined 
as a self-realizing final idea. The soul is hence not a result but a principle. Organic 
nature, outside of the human realm, is unconscious and blind; man is capable of 
thinking the universal, and by this is elevated above the brutes. The organic in man 
rcses to the ethical. The latter is a higher stage of the former. In man many (par¬ 
tial) ends at once sock realization. The ethical (whole) end must control them." This 
control is effectuated through the will. The will is “ desire permeated by thought." 
In onr purely animal desires we arc guided by (individual) sensuous representations 
(notions) as motives. The will as such must be capable of acting in response to the 
impulsion of (universal) thought. “The ultimate end of man, to which all other 
ends are properly subordinate, * . , and the ends which are implied as requirements in 
this ultimate end, arc subjects only of thought. The will never becomes will in the full 
sense of the term, except when it is capable of acting in response to the motive of this 
t kotiglit. When it so acts, when, thcref ore, it is moved by the idea of the nature of man, 
it Ls a good will. This ability to have for its motive, in opposition to the desires and 
independently of sensuous motives, only the good as apprehended m thought—this 
’u c term the freedom of the will." 1 Such freedom is not innate, but is only acquired in 
the course of development. Here follow discussions of Kant’s, SchelUng’s, and Scho¬ 
penhauer a theories of the will. The real categories acquire in the organic and ethical 
realms an ideal and spiritual significance (XL), Negation is only the 11 repellent force 
of an affirmation" (XII.). Of the modal categories (XHL), necessity is not simply 
and negatively the Impossibility of the contrary. It implies fixed points of judgment, 
from which this impossibility is perceived. It involves logical and ontological ele¬ 
ments; it is “bring, permeated by thought" (the universal). The substance of the 
remaining sections (XTV\—XXIII.), which relate mostly to specifically logical questions 
and involve extended criticisms of conflicting theories, is thus summarized by Tren¬ 
delenburg (Vol. ii., pp. 3firi-^lS)G) : li The community of thought and being is further 
displayed in the correspondence of the forms of thought with the forms of being, al¬ 
though they are essentially distinguished from each other by the fact that the former 
are unner&al and the latter individual. As in the realm of being substance issues from 
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activity and in turn activities go- forth from Substance, so from judgments spring con- 
©options, and from conceptions judgments. The relation of reason [ Gnmd\ and con¬ 
sequence in thought corresponds in being with the relation of cause and effect, Since 
in the judgment it is the activity of the objective subject of the judgment which de¬ 
termines the nature of the judgment, demonstration is bnt a sort of expanded judg¬ 
ment. The necessity of the consequence flows from the points in which thought and 
being meet and agree ; for, in the ultimate sense of the expression, we understand a 
thing only when we are able to reproduce in thought the steps of its development. 
The development of a principle gives us in the same way the system of a science, corre¬ 
sponding with a given sphere or section of the world of reality, governed by a single law* 

u The unconditioned, to which the systems of the finite sciences point, transcends the 
conceptions which hold good for the conditioned spirit and for conditioned things* It 
cannot be fold to what extent these finite categories express adequately the essence 
and life of the infinite. Yet what is necessary in the sphere of the conditioned cannot 
be accidental in tho sphere of the unconditioned. The mind is indirectly forced to 
posit the absolute, and to posit it in such form that tho world in its unity may be 
viewed as in some sense the visible, corporeal counterpart of the creative spirit. Hence 
wo must apprehend the world in its most intimate nature, in order to understand God 
in his essence. To this end, all sciences must co-operate for the building up of an 
organic philosophy of things, a philosophy having its foundation in the firm ground of 
the individual, the particular, and in which nothing real is divorced from its correspond¬ 
ing thought and no thought is without its realization.—a philosophy in which thing's are 
exhibited as setting forth the reality of the divine idea, and the divine idea 03 consti¬ 
tuting the truth of things. In such a philosophy the world is the glory of God and God 
h the postulate of the world. Where the separate sciences work in opposite and hos¬ 
tile directions, it is the mission of philosophy to reconcile their differences by showing 
them their place in that single whole, which is ruled and comprehended by mind alone, 
and bo to direct them that they shall all appear but as partial manifestations of one 
organic idea of the uni verse.” 

u Motion becomes the organ of design.” “ Design [tho final cause], in the form of 
foreseeing'thought and directing will, becoming the source of what were otherwise only 
blind motion, the real appears as subordinate, logically and in fact, to the ideal, and 
the ideal is realized in the real. The philosophy which'seeks to demonstrate and to 
develop this view, dispenses with the equivocal identity of the subjective and objective, 
but unites and harmonizes realism and idealism*” 

In Trendelenburg's ‘'Natural Right on the Basis of Ethics, 1 * the fundamental prm^ 
eiples of ethics arc stated, and man in big various relations to society is considered. 
The legal and moral are not to be separated* Tho principle of ethics is the idea of hu¬ 
man nature, or the nature of man in the whole significanoe of its idea and the wealth of 
its historical development (see Erdmann, II*, § 317, 8), The degree to which Trendelen¬ 
burg follows in his philosophy, as a loving disciple, the ancients (Plato, and especially 
Aristotle), is not less evident in his ethics than in his Logical Investigations, and ia 
especially illustrated in tho article on tho “Antagonism between Kant and Aristotle in 
Ethics/ in Yob III. of Tr.’n Hwtor. IJeitragezur PhUotophU <pp. 171-213)* This arti¬ 
cle ends with tho following theses :_ 

t( 1* Kant has proved that the universal is tho object and motive of the rational will* 
But he has not proved that tho formally universal inuat and can be a principle* Ilia 
proof that it must be such is defective, and that it can be such, t, c ry that it possesses 
an impelling force, he baa not attempted to prove? 
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“Ill tbe direction of Aristotle is found a principle, which unites tbe universal and 
Lbe special (individually peculiar), not a formally, but a specifically universal. 

u 2* Kant has proved that the pure will is the good will; but Kant has not proved 
that the pure will can have no empirical motive, no object in experience. lie has not 
provided for the transition from the good and pure will in dbstraoto to the real will. 

Iii the direction of Aristotle is found a principle which docs not surrender, but, 
on the contrary, replenishes with a positive content the good will 

8. It Las been proved by Kant that pleasure cannot be regarded as tbe motive of 
the good will. In that case tbe motive would be self-love. But Kant has not proved 
that pleasure is excluded from virtue and that nevertheless tbe reason may enter in, as 
if by a rear passage, and claim happiness as the reward of virtue in tbe realm of actual 
praxis. 

u In the direction of Aristotle is found a principle which is not swallowed, up by 
pleasure, but which makes pleasure one of its own results*” 

A dispute of considerable interest was carried on at intervals during a number of 
years between Trendelenburg and Kuno Fischer (Professor at Jena), with respect to 
Kant’s proof of the Subjective nature of space and time. Trendelenburg had remarked 
in the Logical Investigations that Kant had indeed proved the & priori nature of space 
and time, hut that he understood tbe term d priori in, such manner as to suppose that 
thereby he had proved that space and time were only subjective, and could not at the 
same time have objective validity* Kuno Fischer, in the second edition of his System 
of Logic and Metaphysics, disputed the correctness of this remark. Thereupon Tren¬ 
delenburg devoted in Yol. III. of Iris LEstor. Bcitrage sur Philos, u special article to 
this Subject ( u On a Gap in, Kant’s Proof of the Exclusive Subjectivity of Space and 
Time : a Critical and Anti-Critical Sheet”), in which he reaffirmed and developed in 
detail bis former position, and charged Kuno Fischer with introducing into he? account 
of Kant's arguments and doctrines non-Kantian elements. The point was one of fun¬ 
damental consequence to Trendelenburg, whose doctrine rests essentially on. the theory 
of the at once subjective and objective nature of space and time. It was also one of 
considerable historical and critical import, as relating to the interpretation of a funda¬ 
mental point in Kant’s Critique. The dispute was continued, at last with not a little 
bitterness, in Kuno Fischer's Ge&ch * der neucm Ph&osophie {2d ed., Yols r III. and 17., 
1800), in a pamphlet by Trendelenburg, entitled Kuno Fischer und sc in Kant (Lciipsic, 
18G9), and in a reply by Kuno Fischer to the latter, in a pamphlet entitled Anti-Trcn- 
ddonburg { Jena, 1870). Cf,, with reference to this controversy^ on the one hand, A. 
L, Kym, Trcnddenburg's logischc L.n tcrsuch ungen und ihre Qegncr, in the Ztitsckr, far 
Philos ,, VoL LTV., No. S* Halle, 18G0 (this article is specially devoted to the defence 
of Trendelenburg’s doctrines in general against the objections of Kuno Fischer), and, 
on the other, 0. Grapengiesser, Kant's Lehrc von Baum und Ztit; Kuno Fi&cJicr and 
Adolf Trenddcnhurg, Jena, 1870. (See also below, App. III., ad, § 1.22,) 

It will bo seen from the above that Trendelenburg philosophized with con¬ 
stant reference to the results of the positive sciences. Says Fortlagc, an historian of 
modern philosophy from Kant’s time till the present (Qencttschc Gf'tisch. d4i h Philos* sat 
Kant, Leipsic, 185,2, p. 440) : “It is important to notice that natural science, as it now 
exists, is extremely favorable to Trendelenburg’s doctrine, to such degree that this doc¬ 
trine may he termed the last and complete consequence drawn from the present state 
of natural science.” Trendelenburg's doctrine lies at the basis of Jos, Beck’s Pbiloso- 
phiscJw Pt'opddcutiky of which Part* IL [luncgcigpddio der t hearths then philosophic) may 
be styled in good part a resume of Trendelenburg's ideas.— Tr.] 
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Together with the philosophical tendencies already mentioned, many others of curlier or later origin have 
codded. 

At most Catholic iortihlUoMA fichidastLcnHy modified AriKtotoljoiiLsiti prevails, particularly the Thorn! si 
doctrine. Still, during the last years llcrbartianiism has acquired n great influence in those iu-tit Lit lono, 
cspociaUy in Austria. On the luisls of tho Aristotelian and scholastic doctrines, Georg Edfcnuum givts a 
pystortiatio presentation of philosophy in tiittneiita tier Philosophic (i no hiding logic, metaphysics, etc,, 
®d cd,, Mtiiutcr, 1S69). Bo, too, F, J, Clemens (boo aboYc], E. P. Klautgcn, A* StiickI {Lehr bitch tier 
Philos. 2d cd+, Mayencc, 18G9), and other* arc friendly to scholasticism, There are net wanting sporadic 
ottcrriptd at an Independent reformation of philosophy, as witness the attempts of Frohichammer (editor of 
the Aihentrum. XYohachcmauer combats materialism qu the one hand [see below], and hierareltifiui on the 
ether [see Pm lit da tier etiienen L’ebcrtcvgung, Lojp&ie, ISfiD]), Michel ts (author of the above-cited, works 
on Plato and on Rant, of a review of the historical development of philosophy, and of other works and 
essays), and others. On Eernh, Bolzano (1781-1818 : Vt*isseitschdftslehre t gtUi1»ch, 1837; At&anasla, ibid , t 
etc,), who in many respects foil cave the Li-cbnitzo-Wolffian way of pMosopliMag, see if. J. Fed and It. 
Ziitimcrnman, as above cited. In this connection may be mentioned Oisehingor (GrttndeUge sum System 
tier Christ Philosophy £d edition, Stnubiog, 1552; Die, QUMkersch* Philosophy Behaflhaiuwn, 1852) and 
Mart. Deutlnger (Dtr ffifftmoarttge Zustand tier tteitsscheti Philosophic, edited from D ds poethummu re¬ 
mains, by Lorenz Knottier, Munich, I860.) (Of, above, cut Giinther.) 

Tho fundamental principle of the Lciboltzlim philosophy haa been renewed in on independent form by 
.Michael PeUiez (Ansieht tier IFeff, Leipric, 1638), who regards the world as cotudstlng of souls alone. Jos. 
Durdifc torrag Leibnitz the “real plant of German philosophy," and socks to com bine the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation with the doctrines of Leibnitz (Letbnti u>ui Newton^ Halle, 1869). M, Dross bach (see below) 
also occupies a similar position, The Kantian philosophy has numerous and in part very eminent followers, 
although for a time they wch> lees numerous among nominal philosophers than among the representatives of 
tlic positi ve science and in the wider circle of edneated men. Ih-orninent among tho philosophers of this 
school at the present timo stand* Jurgen Bonn Meyer, author of writings already mentioned, on Aristotle's 
Zoology, on Voltaire and Rousseau, on Fichte's addresses to the German Nation, and nUo of works on the 
dispute concerning Body and Soul (Hamburg, I55G), on the Idea of Metempsychosis lSG!) t Philos. 

froye n (Bonn, 1670), and of -other philoi-a-phical and pedagogical works und essays, [Meyer has re¬ 
cently published a work on Kant's psychology ( Kant's Pfffdhatogte, diwgrtUUt u>u:l erbrtert, Bed in, 1870), 
in which the attempt Lb made to show that Kant’s critical doctrine rests on a psychological foundation, or (in 

agreement with Frit®) that “ the d priori Ls discovered by the way of psychological rclleetiorid'_TV.] Ernst 

Iteinhold's (Karl Locah. Itoinhold's sen, 1793-1555 ; cf, above, Vol, 1, § 4) portion wna not fur removed from 
Kautism (cf. Apdt, Emu Betnboia urui ate KatUische Philosophic Leipsic, 1849). F. A, Lingo, author of 
the 315 story ol Materialism ((Jescft. tl. Mater Iserlohn, 1QS6), alto avow a ids acceptance of the fundamental 
ifJea of Kant’ii critical plulosophy. Lunge assumes with Kant the existence of innate forms of intuition 
nnd judgment, which furtn the basis of ult oxperfemc, but holds that no deduction cf them is possible, and 
henoe that Kant's “ future mctophyaicft 11 in ns impossible of realization us Ihu old metaphysics is of just idea- 
tion ; thA discovery of thu primary conceptions of the understanding—conception* which are grounded in tho 
original and invariable unfolding of the faculty of understanding, although we may not become conscious of 
them until a comparatively into period, and then only through abstraction—is possible only by tho way of 
induction, with the aid of criticism and psychological science, Lange diettHgulshcs still more decidedly than 
Kant between the ethical legitimacy of thu ideas of the reason and their Objective demonstration, but, in dts- 
tinetmn from Kant., relegates the ethical ideas—his conception of which resembles Schiller's conception more 
than Kant's—Iso one common province with religion and poetry. In hid work cm the Labor Question (Winter, 
thur, IbKi, 2d od„ 1870), Lange Reek* to show in what way T by moral Imikitmcc-K, licnits may be placed upon 
the Btfilusivc working of mica founded on egeiimi, Otto Liebniarm, while combating energetically Ksint's 

thing* in themselves," reproduced them In fact, although pretending the contrary', under the Symbol* X and 
Y, In his work, Utberden ot,)ecttcen AnbUcl, Stuttgard, 3SG0 {ct above, $ 122, Lit,)- Liebrnauu haa also 
written: Uebcr tlcn imlteldueUen Detain jUr die Freihen 1 miens, Stuttgart, I8C8, und Ueitr tine 
moderne (FcelmcT^) Ameendunff tier Math, mi/ die Psychaiegte, in the Philos. Monatsh^ V. 1670, pp. 1-54 
(cf, iiljove, @ 122, p L l5tS). Karl Alcmnder, Baron von, Reichlin Melde^fg, nlthou&li. not u Kantian nor a 
|iartl!-4vn of any pfedEo^phieal school, shows more regant for Kant than for any other phlloAoplior of modem 
tlme^. The object of hi* Handbook of Psychology (IIoldelbei^, 1837-38) is tc *how what trntha In psychology 
arc es talj] lshe«l by eiperieneo, f. r., by the facts of cur own H.'lF^onsclonsness and by the obsert'atiun* ol other*. 
At thu mama time he makes special use ol the results of physiological investigations. Cf. aim, by thu 
fame nuthor, AutoU&rie, eln QellefmnU* der Junohegttsehen Philosophic Serulschreibm an L f Fetterbaeh, 
Tferzheim, 1843; and tho work published anonymoujdy, Per ncue IPintl*' Fuchz, Shittgard, 1811,; System 
dcr Pogtk, ruAM EiuMitmiff in die Philosophic Vicuna, 1870. [Yon BelchUn-Metdclgg is a very frequent 
contributor to the ZeUschriftfUr Philosophic edited by Fiehto, Ulricl, ami Wlrth.—TV,] Cf a similar inter 
ore the investigation:? of F, IL Cernynr, in, his work on Faith and Knowledge [Die atie Streii/ruyc Otanben 
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0<ter TFtsjtn, btmUwOTift a«s Aon higher vcrttvinten VcrttilUniss von Tact tmd Pntfiinq y Zurich, 
Among natural invosHgutOra, beside Apolt* fichlcidcm and others, c^Kdat mention. ehoulrt hero Ijo uiaAo of 
Helmholtz, of C. Rokitansky, and others, UelmlioSts directs attention to the relatloQflhJp between Kant*-! 
traaBcendontal testhetio and the present phyeJolo^co-p^cliologlQil theory of seniuoms perception. Ah in,. Sn 
cortAn respects, to the fundamental principle of the Kantian criLicLstn* although not resting on the sobjceU 
vism and the dpriori doctrine of Kant, fa the principle now prevailing among non-materialistic iavos%atori 
of nature, that TThatever lies beyond the limits of oiaet investigation la absolutely excluded from the prov- 
into of scientific knowledge and must be relegated entirely to the sphere of mere “belief,” nod that all 
philosophical attempt to supplement hypothetically the reeulte of ciact Investigation, so an to form a com¬ 
plete system o[ the science of things natural and spiritual, are to the fullest possible extent to he avoided. 
Thup, for fsiimplc, Ruth Virchow Lays it down as his principle, 11 to testify only of that which fa within the 
Possible range of scientific comprehenMou,” and ascribes to belief—in opposition to knowledge, which, he 
f^ys, Is more a “TOrinKlo quantity”—tho “prerogative of being nt every instant constant” (a prerogative of 
wliich Virchow speaks half ironically, bat which he leaves untouched in its immeasurable social importance ; 
s.jc Virchow, Vicr Rotten liber Ltben and jfrtmlutein, Berlin, 1SG3, Profaoe). But Virchow demands of this 
fuitti, thus separated from science, what it cannot without inconsequence render, namely, that it shall come 
to terms with the results of empirical invest igation. On the problems of psychology and on the relation or 
natural science to faith* Virchow has expressed himself especially in the essay- on Empirical Science and the 
principle of trauKendcuco, in the Archie/Hr Futholes. A not, ntui Rfojs,, VTL, Kg, ], and in the article on 
EfTorhi after Unity in Medical Science, written in 1S49, and reprinted in Virchow’s collected essays on medi¬ 
cal science (f7e*a m me flc Abh. sttr iotas, Alai., Frmikfort-ondheM.* ISoEt, pp. I-5C), 

01 philosophical authors ami worka connected with the so-called irco religious movement, the following 
may here be mentioned: L, Uhlic)]* Der AremcA nacA Jteib und Seete, Gotha, 1S7G; B Holtzer, Aitcund 
nene Weltanschauung, 4 voN,, Nordhauscn, 1650^50, Sd cd,, 1S39 swq,; Die neuen FtMMtmdm Material 
nww. 1S59; V&utter Arteli, ibitL, ISO!; Guu, Wtit, und. Men&cA, ibid., I8GD. A related (pantheistic) doc¬ 
trine is maintained by O, JIG Hinge r* tlm mathematician, in Die GottUtee tier neuen Zu£t* 2d cd„, Zurich, IbTO. 

The greatest- interest, during the hist yeans* has been excited by the materialistic controversy, which is still 
going on. 

The direction taken by the development of philosophy and natural science, and especially the transfor¬ 
mation of Heg elianis m into naturalism by Feuerbach and others* were of a nature to loud directly to tills 
controversy, which* after having been previously curried on between Itud. Wagner and Carl Vogt especially, 
and between Liebig and Molcscliott, assumed wider dimensions, principally on the occasion of on address: 
delivered at the meeting of naturalists at Gottingen, in I&J4, by Rod. Wagner* on the Creation, of Man and 
the Substantiality of the Soul (Utter Afenechentchupfttng und SeelgrwitMtefiz, printed at Gbttfngon, 18fi4). 
In the first part of this address the author seeks to demonstrate that the qucintion whether all men have 
descended from one original pair, can, from the standpoint of exact scientific investigation, bo answered 
neither affirmatively nor negatively; that the iiesribility of such descent is physiologically indisputable* 
tdace WO si ill eeo physiognomic Ijcculiaritles Originating in men and animals, and becoming permanent, which 
phenomena resemble, though it may bu only remotely* the probable phenomena ncoom]>attj“Ing the for¬ 
mation of races ; and that, therefore, the latest results of natural science leave the belief in the Bible unmo¬ 
lested. The second part of the address is directed against the declaration of Carl Vogt, that ct phyriology pro¬ 
nounces definitely and categorically against the idea of individual immortality, ns, indeed, against nil notioEts 
founded upon that of the independent existence of the 1 soul; T physiology sees in psychical activities nothing 
but functions of the brain, the material substratum of those activities/* 'Wagner goes back to the earliest 
Christian standpoint, asserting that from the premise thus furnished by Vogt, it would follow practically 
that eating and drinking are the highest litun&n functions; ho mnintainK that natural science is not 
pufficleatly far advanced to decide independently the question respecting the nature of the soul* ond that 
tille gap In our knowledge should be filled up by the belief in an Indivldnal, permanent psychical substance* 

In. order that 11 the moral basis of tbe social order may not bo fully destroyed*' 11 As a “continuation of his 
speculations concern] ng the creation of man and tho imbstaiico Of the soul* 11 Wagner published soon after 
an Opuscule on “Knowledge ami Faith* with special reference to the Future Condition of Sonlfl 11 (UtbCC 
Wfoam tmd Glaubnn r Gottingen, 1654), in which, ns ateo in his J Camp/ am die Seete (Gottingen, 1S>7), he 
concludes, frojn the diversity of the forms of organic existence in the carlEer and later geological periods* 
that successive acts of creation have taken place, by which the course of nature has been modiflfjd; the 
doctrine of a future judgment and of retribution, he assorts further, is the basis of the moral order of the 
world, nnd ho claims for the soul* which he supposes to be a sort of ether in the brain* n future local cxbt- 
ence after death; in this latter toimeotion he urges that the transplanting of the soul into another portion 
of the universe may bo effected as quickly anil easily as the transmission of light from the sun to the 
earth; and, In like manner, the same saul may return at a future epoch and be provided with ft new bodily 
Integument- In opixiaition, to Wagner'S distinction between knowledge and fuith—whteh diitiuctlon he bad also 
defended in earlier physiological writings, and iu articles for the Au^burg Alijemc-lno Zotturg —or in opin>- 
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FltJcm to what was called his * f bookkeeping by double entry," Lotus, among others, bail already'express! 
himself in his MedicinifcAa Psychologic^ on the ground that nn harmonious system of convictions is 
miioiig lha essonlinl noeilftof tho human spirit. Curi Yogi accepted the chnUcngo addressed to him by 
Wngncr and fought hia opinions, chioflj with tho weapon of Killrc, In. Eiihler&lauba und Wtesen (Giciv-^n, 
1551, etc.). The questions In velvet) I 11 the controversy arc discussed by Vogt Ja their scientific connections, 
in his Physio toy terche Briefu (StuLtsfird, 1S-15-47, etc.), Iiihlcr mm dem Thicrteben (F rankforton- 
tholl.-, lSo 1 -: ) t and Vorteaungen fiber den JTemefien, seim StcUunff ft* tier Seftopfung dud in 
dcr GeKhtchte iter Enie (Giessen, ISCtf [Lectures cn J/««, etc,, English translation, London ; 
French trEmfllntion, Lepoft* wr FAimme, by J,-J\ Moulinii, Puds, — ?>■,!). The task of developing 
systematically tho materialistic principle has baca chlt-Uy assumed by Joe. Molcsahott tmd Idouie Btirh’ 
tn-r, by the former in Dor Iirclslmtf dee Lebens, phystoIog&scAe Anticorten an/LieBiffs chemtsehe Brit f a 
(May cnee, 1£®2, -itfc oil-, 1SG’2) nml jHi Einhett dee Lebens (n lecture delivered at tho Uni versify 
in Turin, Giej^cn, 18G4), and by tlio latter In Kraft nnd S'ofT, emjpiriseKilaiurpfiiioscphtecfte swdten, fn 
aUyemettPC-ersliltuilieher DarnteHun# (Frankfort, ISoS, lltli edit., 1S70; this book may he called the Bible of 
the German materialism ol the present day ; it has been translated into numerous foreign languages [into 
English by J. F, Collinprwd : Force and Jfattet\ London, 1861.—Tr.] and boa called fort h icplied from such 
foreigners as rani ffanct'[£fl 2/(ii£ri(dteme contempomin ; English translation by Gust, Musaon, 3 fat. cf iftc 
Present Day k Lend,, 1S67] In Franco* and 12> Rossi in Italy, and others), Ji'mlur M Oeisi, OetprucA ztceter 
Freunds fiber den MatertctUtmtis und die real-philosopAischen Frayctider Gegenieari (Frankfort, 1&57, Ski 
«i., 15435), Phyeiolcgieche Bilder (Ldpsic, 1SC1), Al» Kaiur nnd wlssenscAqft (Lcipslc, 15413, 2d ed,, 1SGJ1), 
Seek* Varfe&ungen fiber die Dancin'sche Theorte con der Veneandlunq derArfcn c, and die erele Fnistchwig 
der Organtomenioell (Lcipsic, 1S6B, 2il ed., 1SG9 ; Biichuer ha? also translated from the English of Charles 
Lyell ^production relating to the “Ago of the Human Race and the Origin of Species by Modification "X ft uni 
Me SteSiung dee ifenschen ht der Falvr {Lctpric, iSfrJ). Heinrich Csolbo (bom Dec. 3d, 1810) agrees with 
the materialist* in denying the existence of a second, transcendent or “ supru-scnsiblo 1,1 world, and in express¬ 
ing himself m “content with the one natural world, in which all that is true, good, and beautiful id con¬ 
tained-" (Works: Ktuc DareteOunff ti*» Lcipsic^ 18ix>; Enletehungda fidbitbeurttsaiseitts, 

dne Aniioort an Ilerrn Vrof, Loize^ Hrid^ JS5(i; Die Crcozen u udder Unsprung der fnenechttchen ErXennt- 
niSQj ten GefftneOtet su A'artt t(a<i //e^el, tiaiuraliei if ch-tele 0 iog(sehe Burchfiihruiirj dee meckaniecAen Prtn- 
cfjw, Jena and Leipsic, IS(K>; Die Maihcmattk ale Ideal J Hr aite andere Erkenntnte.% in tho ZelixcArfdr 
FAiloe.^ Vol. VII., 16U6.) Cwlljc’n methodical principle is the scntraalistic one, that a elear imago of tin? 
inner connection of thingH ie only attainable on the contlitiori that w hatever hyi>otliesos be used to supple- 
ment tho reiiorts of ]wreeption be capable of eo»»ptetc representation in the sensuous imagination; farther, 
that thought itself is only a substitute for reel perception, and that therefore whatever cla im? to 60 eupra- 
Bcmdblo in to bo rigidly denied consideration. On tho fact, saye Csolbc, that mathematics deals only with 
whatia completely capable of representation In the sensuous imagination, and that It excludes from Its prov¬ 
ince whatever is supra-sensibtc, rests th&scientific superiority of that eoienoe, which mnst servo not only as a 
foundation, but also ns an ideal prototype far nil other knowledge. In the two fintt of the works above eiled, 
Crolbo assumes, oa elementary facts, not only the physical ami chemical precises- of naturo, but alto tho 
organic forma of natural existence ; and it is from certain physical motions of matter that ho seeks to develop 
rensatioius and fbelinga a^ the elements of the soul. In the worl: on the Limits and tho Origin of Unman 
Knowledge, on tho contrary, ho declares this latter attempt to have been incffectiial. lie here, therefore, 
oasnruGH, ns«iuollyorJgJual with matter and with Its designful forms, “the Bcnwitloiiu and feelings which are 
hidden hi space, or the world-wul.^ These form tho “three fundamental limits (orelementary facts] of ktiowb 
cdgc,“ with which he Combiner, m the “ideal limit of knowledge ?'.' 1 tho ultimate design of the world, In which 
the unity of the world consists namely, “the happiness and well-being of every feeling being, na resulting 
from Ita attalnrnon l to the greatest ponlble perfection." To strive alter this happiness and well-being, in ibi 
cKscntlal dL-tmctlon from a narrow rgolmm. Is with Czolbc the fundamental principle of morals and right. 
The theory that scnealioua and all pgychlca! products are extended in epaee, is considered necessary by G. (so 
ttmt hl« psychology is to bo termwl, not, Indeed, materiaLstSo, but “ejctaudonabstic“) + That the crtler of 
the world may bo conceived (in oppoHUlon to the psychology which treats the wul nsarntn! ixiint) us 
lntrlnn]catly dedptful, hccnnsltleni It ns rtemaT, anil he ascribes the like eternity, not, indeed, to human 
individual*, hut to the various astronomical bodies, or at lea^t to Ihow w j hich contain organized nnd psj'chl' 
Cully-on dowod beings, and. So particular, to the earth.* The tendency to new chureh-orpinizaLioti accompa- 

■ In this latter point Czolbe’s theory, notwithstandlnfi his cJTnrts to prove the contrary, Is, how l e^-^;F ll 
scarcely in harmony with astronomical and geological facts, such as, in particular, the gradual rctanlatloti ol 
tho rotatory motion of the earth through the Influence of the ebbing and flowing tides, and the traces of the 
.gnuluni cooling of the earth. It Is also in condEct with lh& ivrohabiilly of the existence of a medium which 
lends to check the forts aril motion of all the cd«ftUl bodies, annl w gradually to h-.^n the size of their qtIjPa. 

In e«o there exIsLs a rcBlstlng medium, the concluriou is inorJInblc that, with the progress of time, ekuiJIci 
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1^1 Oth ed., ^ 188fl, NF* ohnaBfkemitnfti, Bcrl. t 1SG5; /,ir Fortchuw und 

ul 'VZfT ^jZT, FacuU&len, Dresden, 1S6S* 2fer Or^t inter^cWon- 

?** lj ™ lcn ’ 1»W). flfflm that the obarch ^ by him 

> d T ?f» ,U ’ ir ' , fr ° in tl ! e FrM Ch;UCbl by notalreenoo of belief or tendency, or imitml- 

ity, but tins elusion of “belief m the superssnal," while, aa it* positive aims, he debates the '-perfeo- 

tlwl o£ bl!ITmT1 kmm . lfl3 ® B » of Ltmi - m tlignlty, or morals, and of human welfare.” The like tendency In a 
cctuiin sense. Is manife st in the anonymous work: Z*w£fcaR^fi£frwder Xatur, 3d edit, Frankfort-omtho- 
M /; lms - KilA Wilhc;lm KujiEb (™ liia PemttfV* K«d < 2 fefrtarutti 7 , Lefpaic, 18TO) akcteW from the material- 
m f thc outlint * o£ a f £ nature and religion, A mediating position with referent* to tha 

rnntcmbstiedispute is taken by Fid. Schuller, the Hegelian {lem wul Seete, mr AnfrWntnff iiber Kohler- 
f iriAe UfUl 1F ™^> lV ™ r i 1S53 > 3d edit., 1S58). Writing from the Endpoint of Schopenhauer, JuL 
raiwnstiidt {Ueberaen Matorialitmue, Lelpdo, 1S50J discriminates between truth and error in materiaiugn. 
Judgments upon roMcrmlism, from the standpoint of positive theology, have boon written by the Catholic* 
AFrohfiChmmncr (JfercstJttsFWMte t#irt Physiologic, an* stretitctoW mm ir. VM Munich, i££3; 
h ArtjferrfAtin* uuB <«* ™efer«* NteurwtoKnjdki^ Vienna, 1867) and Friedr. Mkhelis JXaJfeHtftmnu 
Cto JfrAferp&irta, Munster, 1S50J, as also by Anton. Tanner (Vorleeungen uber den Jfatertalltfimn Luzerne, 
by the Protestanta, Friedr. Fnbri (Britfe gegm den Materialismm t Stuttgard, 1656, second edit, with 
rm essay on the origin and age of the human ruee, ibid,, MW), Otto Woywch (Der Matertalmnus tend die 
ctirmicite WeltottirtauuTtff t Berlin, 1357), and Th. Otto Berger (Ewngmcher Giaube, r&mtecter FrrgHiufa 
tcehHcher Urglaute, Gotha, 1&70), and by the philosopher, K. Fh. Fischer {Die UntcaArhcU dee Sensual^ 
mue und Materialism™, tnlt besonderer mtcteicM at die Schrtften von Feuerbach, Vogt vnd MtieacAW, 
Erlangen, 1S&3), and others. A comprehensive knon-tedge of the physical sciences is shown in the anti-mato- 
riabstLc works of it. Vlrici (on -‘ Faith nod Knowledge, 11 “God and Npture. 11 “God and Man; ” ciu.it above \ 
and others. Compare further, among other works, IL G. Ad f Richter, Gegen dm MoteriaUsmue der 
Neuzeit (Gyma* Progr.), Xwickau, ISoj; Bnnibach, Kvhlerg&Mibeund Matertalismm oder die Waftrhcft dts 
grluigen Lebmt, Frankfort, 1^36 ; J. B. Meyer, Zum Siren Ohm Left wnd Scete, Worteder ttutk, Hamburg 
1&5G ; Philats ZeUfragcn, Bonn, IffTO; Robert Sebcllwien, Kriim dee MiaertaUmwi, Berlin, 1S5S; Scln un4 
SeteueateeUiy Berlin, lSf>3; a. Con]ill, Matertaltomiu iout FdmUtmvx In ihreii gegentearitgm EniieldthmQ$* 
brUcn, Heidelberg, IS,>3; Karl Snell, Die StreUfrage dee MuterkiUsmufi, cin rermilielndet Wort, Jena, 1S5S; 
the complement of the latter work, and a work which gives crldenco of profound insight. Is Snoli’a JHe 8chv}>- 
fung dee Memchen , Lcipsic, 18C3 ; A. N. Buhner, Naturforsctiuiuj mid CultUrlebm, Haiuiovcr, I$u&, 3d cd., 
1S70; M. J. Sehlddcti, f.Vicr den Matenaliemm in der neueren JKi(uroin., I^eips., 16C3; OL Werner, 
i cier IPskb and BcgriJF der Mcn-itkenecete, 3d ed., Brisen, 1SG7. The attemjit to reconcilo the ntomifttic 
doctrine ivith tlic belief in human immortality is manic by Max Drosshaeh, in Die fndivUlveUe UmterbHch^ 
leU, row toi&mdteiuKh-metaphysltthen SlQixlpunkte, Olmute, 1S53; Die Harmonic der Et-gehn fee der Fa- 
Uirfarnchung m(t den Fordcrutigtn dee menscMichen GemiWUM Oder die persuntiche UneterbUcitteu ale 
Foige tier atomtetftchen Ver/msung der Xaii:r } Lcipric, 13531 Objecie tier sintti. WaArn^ Halle, ISCu; 


massce must be constantly merging themselves in InrEcr ones (although in coiiHtautly Increasing epaccs of 
time), and that, while smaller bodies become cooled oil and solidified more rapidly than the larger ones (the 
cuntO, j'ct through the plunging of the smaller bcklics into the latter ones, of the moon into the rcirih, of the 
earth into the snn, etc,, the incandescent state must be in the end brought back and the whole procosa of lifo 
imifit bo renewed In evcrdncrcasing dimensions. We must conclude, further, u|ioii the same condition, that- 
tfiis jiroccs^ of change and renewal must continue eternally, provided that matter shares in llio Infinity of 
i-Thico, otherwise it can continue only until a period which ig removed from the present by a finite interval. 
The vibrations in the bruin arc, according to Czolbc, competent, net indeed to produce sensations and reel¬ 
ing* but to “detach” them from the world-seal, in which they arc “Intent,"' But this process of “detach¬ 
ing'' ia itself an “elementary fact” in Csolbc's theory and is left unexplained. The projection oE rcn;saliorLS 
and perceptions (and also of rcjirawntntkmg and thoughts ?) from the places where they are excited or “do- 
inched,” beyond the limits of the body, leads to a mutual intersection ol the fields of sensation of different 
persons; but hero it is left unexplained and unintelligible, why in all cases only those sensations, etc., which 
originate In the same place [or, as wo should ordinarily say. In the mmq mental locality or brain.—IV.], are 
nssoeiatcfi in unity of COnscionsneM ; for although this unity does not in fact depend on the punctual unity 
of the psychical stibrianco, yet it does certainly prcsitpijose a distinct and Gopagato cowunmtm, a continuum 
from within the sphere of which the sensations of other individuals are excluded, and which may be tennrsl 
the apace of consciousness; this sn>ace oE consciousness, further, can scarcely be situated anywhere except 
within the br ain (fifty. Lq the ill which J. Buys [ffreAtfrcftCff St<i l le iyeitltne nerve rf* artbrtr 

Sftifuti Fart* IJSfiSj believes the wnmifiitf to bo located, as, in Hid corpus striatum, the motorlum 

Commune) I, 
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L\foer Erfcaminiss, Hallo, 1SC0, {The doctrine o£ tho Inst- -ttkfifitfoncd works fn that every atom mill from Its 
centra the whole infinity of space, throngh the mutual tiiteriienctration of all atoms.) An attempt similar to 
that of Bonnet, to combine with theological faith the theory of the entire dependence of the activities of the 
soul uinm tile bodily organs, has been made by 0. A- Spiess, who holds it to be probable, that during and o-i 
tho result of the earthly life a “ germ of higher order" l& developed in man, winch, ^attaining”—Hot, like 
organic gtnn?, in the descendants. of the first organism, nor spiritualty in other men, but—“in. other porta of 
tho infinite creation of God to a higher development, will render po^fiblo the immanent continuation of per 
sonal, individual existence," Epicss has written: Pftif&iotogte dee Nerremy stems, vom drzilichtsn Stand* 
punhie dargesteUl, Brunswick, 1S-M; tV&er die Bedeittung der Xaiurictescrtsciiafien fur unset* Zell, and 
freter da# torpertichs Baiingtsein der Seelenihitti^keUefif two addrteses, Frankfort-on-tlic-M,, 1 So 4. 0+ Flu- 
gel (Pei- Materiallsmus vom SitmdpunJU der dtammixchanecMimehen NaturforscAung lelencfitet, Lcipric, 
1SGS) concludes that all the psychical functions of each individual ore centred in one atom. Fldgel doc# nut 
attempt to decide whether this atom is to bo conceived as extended or evs u .simple 1 * (a point), on the ground 
that no portion of psychology depends on the theory of the unattended nature of the soul (an asscrtioci 
which Is by no means true in tho llerbartiau ppycbotofiy). Among the most recent writers aguuist material, 
ism is Fetal. ttYsthuff Eftlfl vnd Gedtmke t Munster, 1SG6), A, Mayer (Xu? Sec-le*fr£tffe t Mayence, 

1SG6), who combines the materialistic theory with a certain A priori doctrine derived from Kant and Scho¬ 
penhauer, direct* his argument* especially against Wostboff. Mayer's doctrine, in turn, is 5 pee tally combated 
by 31* IL Studt, in Die mctlerialistiseAe Erkeuntulsskhre^ Alton a, I860. Compare ulto liuffner, Dcr Material* 
fsxuws, Mayoncc, 1805 ^ L. Flentje, Das Lebett uml die tedte JTotur, Casstl, 1660, Julius Frauenstiidt, Per 
Maierialismns und die antimaierialtsilsehen Destrebungen der Gegemcart, in Unsure Zc/f, new series, 1SS7, 
pp, £53-278; Boscpkiunz, Der deutsehe MbttarteUismue und die Tfieologte v in the ZeSischr.filr hitter. Theo- 
lv(j!e, VoL VII., Ko. 1SG4, Christian Wiener and C. Eadcnhunscn have attempted, to frame new systems 
in which natural and spiritual life should receive their explanation from the results of exact investigation— 
the former in bid Die GnuuUftge der WeUofdnung: Afomenlehre vnd. Lehre von, der ffeUtiffen TTeit(Lefps. 
end IIeidclb., 1S&1, 5d cd., 1SC9), and the latter In Isis, der Mensch nmi die Welt (Hamburg, l&Si, 3d ed., 
1ST0). F* Alb. Liingo’s able work on the history of materialism gives evidence of equal familiarity with phi¬ 
losophy and with the results of investigations in natural science (CescA, ties Materkdlsmu# dn<l h'ritik seiner 
Bedeutunff in der Gegenwart^ Iscrlohn, ISGG), We may mention, further: H. A- lUnne, Mater ialismtis 
itml eifdseftes PedHr/niss^ Brunswick, 1668; article on “the question of immortality in connection with the 
most recent German philosophy: 1, the opiKmcnts; £, the defenders of Jmmortality.' H hi Unsere Zetl,TV ., 
13 and la, Leipsic, 1568; M. E. A. Naumann, Pie 'Malurut. und der Mat., Bonn, 1868; C. Schculom.ac'hcr, 
Die Machteule (its Mater faltmtw, etc., Cologne* 1S6S; 0. H. 0, JaUr, Die Xaiur^ der Mettec/iengeisi mid 
stin Gottesbegrijf, Lcipac, 1-BTO; Ludwig Weis, Anti*Material(smus, 2 ve-ls., Berlin, 1ST1* 

In the last fuw ycar^thc interest in physical philosophy has been chiefly dii'cctcul* 
fiince tho appearance of Darwin's work on the Origin of Spzdzty to the problem 
inclicated in the name of the work cited, this problem being closely connected with 
the question respecting the relation of force and matter^ although belonging’ more pat' 
ticulariy to the province of natural investigation. 

On the baeift of Darwin’* doctrine fortii, In particular. Emit Ildckel's comprehensive work on general 
mer|iholrlgy: Penerelle Morphologie tier Pruevtismen^ attg r Grurutetiffe der organ. Fvrmtrissensc/iaft, me* 
chiiuteeft begrundel durch die eon Charles Dane in re for mine Descendemtlieorie, Yol. I.: On the General 
Anatomy of Oignnbnje, Vol. II.; On the General History of tho Development of Orgauinjus, Berlla, 1SG6; 
cf, E. Hliekel, -h'atiirtichc &hopfungsgescftichte i Berlin, IStlS, cd., 1870; G + Jager, Die Danctruc&e 
Tfteorie tired litre Stellung tti Moral und lleligion^ Btuttgard, 1SG0; W, Brauboch, liettgion, Moral und 
Philos, der Darieiri'schtn Lehre, Neuwaod, 1SGD, 

Tho following ftuLhons among others, have appeared with new attempt* at the wtnrion of various 
problems: Friedrich Rohrner (lSI-l-lS&G), KrUik dee Gattesbejrtfis Or den tjegemadniffen Weiianrichten^ 
KJirdlingen, JS545 (publbhed anenymeiiHly); Goti vnd seine &:hvpfnng f ibid,, 1S57; Per natBrllche We$ 
dee MenmhtA r u Gon, ibid,, 1S58 J , W(W!ti*Chdft and Leben, I.; Pie WlMcn-tchafi von Goti, ft/d,, lbTl; 
Anton Ibk\ Wtmdcruiiffert <iuf t/rpu Gcbiete der PihiA\ Jlamburg, 1PA7; Heinrich BJbuner, Die JSirine- 
maArnehmunffi Erlangen, 1694 ; V. A. V, Etiigemann, Die Tfieorie rfe* EeiCVtStsein! tm IFc-ic/j, 

Ih-rlln, 1804; J. H. V. KkchflttJlB, Die Philosopltie dee lli'nmr, Berlin, l$£Vj; Ct.htr r lie Unslerbliehkett, 
Ik'Tlin, IfcCii; Aestheiik auf rmlislitefter Grundlage, Brrlln, 1668; Von Kirchmann ha* nbo developed 
ayrtcmatlcally and eriLieully his own vtoiva in tho Philo*, isibltottek, edited by him (Ihrlin, 3868 
f«i.) i F. W. Smihnook'ft Uerrschafi und Frtost&ih Ifm (Berlin, 1871) Iw partly directed again*!, von Kbch- 
nuwm’B Wing of ethics on authority; En^cn Edhring, Xalurlkhe DittitliU, Berhn, ISCu; Dtr WcrLh 
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2 ■■*. isw ; ®«*. 

7 „ '' ‘ ' > !^I, C, Loincbc, Popular* Aesthutk, Helped % 3d enlarged e f 

*S,L* <*?*% * L*w, I. ( Meriwrn, 160S (07), Die Mein* Le£ £*7 ^ a. bJST Si 

£"£*“ T ? crLn ' im > .*■**» ««• vwtote*** islaf w o‘^; a tr 

McniMn A ' V ° n0cttine *''*• vte Jfwwwmwu! «uw«n 

rrjl j xl, f , A*etaJ-AeA*ft fittf cmpirlscher Grundlfiff*, Erlangen, 1 m eea ■ K R E von 

hv^IT „ d ..r* ; Ti jh jl ’ B ' : ' rIin > lso °x 3fl> considerably enlftrgod edition, 1871 fcf. sevcmJ e-^Ly.j 

7 111 ih0 J‘JUto*. Jf<»taUhtflc\ U&crOte dktle&toche Method* (see above lit to e jm ScheUiJix 

JU^II P.o.to^ftieLinhfU VO* Kegel m. Wtopcn/i,, Berlin, 18C9 P Aphorim^n QAcr&u17m Ji Betflii I&T0 )* 
A, Horwlcs* GrvtutUnien cities fyttema tier AeeiiieUt^ Ldpalc, 1869; C + Hebler, ’ 1 ' 

1>hil ^ phy Ls n formnE the Object being the unconscious spirit with the at- 

"If 3 : f^ and ‘T™**" 1 < UlCa >’ < n * telle* *s result^ from affect cl Urn X™ 

r l 't lT t r^™ S T d QQ00< ^ 5i ® Oa iJtAS ’ ) Ea ftfRrnm thQt it is Iwithcr possible for the "lftgkL Id®" 
tff f ^without will, no, for the Wind, irrational mil of SctopStow toS*5^ 

SSS 1 1 h f' ; ' m:imE V lier ^ 0rH:: 1Xhtt 110 ™ v ^ ■* and equally 

un Rnfr f^I C f th " P”®*™* of Scheltins in hi, laet ore to be though! of Z 

Tlw “That" (rtu* the real c^tencc) 

. , thc Wlmt Meal OS&cneo) of the world and of things. The " That" of th* wls i, 

“'"Siral lit, the Will; the “What" ot thc worM „ 1 _ fcal 1Di0 ™ ““ "Z 

J S ‘ st ™ CC of th<! '™ rW to nl-» nntilosiffil, Ixrauw f rom Ule nature ol the will (which**-, kntt h»M 0 °S™n 
f] ..Jin e^jenenoe) there foUoirs the n<wsmry ppcpondcnrncc or pain. Consequently it were better that the 

berto hUph^lbto world,(opttmlt™), M tfcown bj ita doxolopmonCuudalho di™.[oa 0 ( 0 *™,^^ 
previdc.ee, lu afom, giving wtot. o( the highett po^iblv d!^« oE odt^l (^a C 

■ uth "™™ “t 1 : r 1 ’^ ,,y 2“ f “ Vi™, CC Which all £CltS re%W™»d 

. J lts novcltj, the partial intmaption 0 £ individual conwltimness by K lec P and of the 

hv *°™ TT*T “ humflttity bj dcath “ Lirth I^rves nature from atony.) The end cfllc^lot 
nn nt is the tornixtg bnek of TOUtion Into non-vohtion (a process not, as Schopenhauer teaehes, individually 

: ™ v ^.^ ); thomcau, to thisiitUiogtatetpoallita tatraSSin ef oomdou^., ^ 

ab“u ,,S T*“ “““f?*** , “ 0,0 ““ ta (M» will 10 the degree acavm ,for 
tposuinn Ancillary to the riwonfl mtonsirimtion of Otmadonshess are the cosmical, tolltirie, and vital 
(biolo^cnU devr opme^ts arid the development of humanity,^Hartmann seeks to show the toiitfiflne^ of 
the hypothesis of the Unconscious in clearing tip and wlviii* the most munitotd problems in the fiddn of 
Physiology, animal psychology, human psychology, [esthetics, and religious mysticism. (It explains tor him, 
for example, the pasriKUty of love: the aUiiring presentiment of the unity of all things beeemes longing tor 
union ; love is the silvery flash of the eternal truth or the one a 11 comprehending being, stun Eng in upon the 
SlhisEon of consciousness.) H*rtoftim’fl deetrino dillers from Hegel's (Apart from the point mentioned above) 
cbLdly in this, that the former cotLSlders tlio Idea not as something which, Issuing from discursive abstract 
conceptions, becomes concrete, but ns something immediately concrcto to the intuitive apprehension, an^ 
uiFeparnblo from tho logical law of development; and further, in that- ho opposes the dialectical method, 
and follows instead the indactive method, rising gradually in bis conclusions from nu empirical basis, chiefly 
of physical and iisychological material, which be seeks to make as brand «j> j:Hj^IbIe, He disagree® with 
Schopcnliauer, al^s, in denying that spam, time, and categonca (together with all that depends on them) aro 
purely j-ulvjnctjve, hi adopting a doctrine of atomisticdynftmiKn for tho osplanation of matter, and in affirm¬ 
ing tliat what appears to as (phenomenally) as brain Ls not a sufficient cause of th e intellect generally, but is 
only tho condition of the form of capdwuak—This doctrine, therefore, regards the world, if we may bo 
allowed the i.u? ol this oxpressloa^ as, bo to speak, the product of a good mother, tlm Idea, and. or a hud 
father; the Will, who (as perhaps a Gnostic fancy might represent tho cam}, captivated by the charms of tbo 
Idea, approaches it with a satyr's senenous detipj; the Idea cannot escape the lover’s embrace, and brings 
forth the child, which ought not to exist* the world; bat; with, mntcrmtl solicitude, nhe provides the unhappy 
child with all the good gifts with which she is able to alleviate his misfortune, and if tin? necessity of his 
passing through the severe- struggle of development hem? cannot be averted, yet a redemption A provided in 
the anmliEljitioii of the will, in the poinJcssnesa and the joyk-Fsaaess of Nirvana. To the critical question 
which may be raised, on the basis of Hartmann's own assiimptions, namely, why it is that this redemption is 


only negative, u r hen it might be a return of the Idea into itself, an emancipation from the other of itself (the 
bo in g-w- i l h -sol f of the Idea in Spirit, according to Hegel's trichotomy), and so furnish an intellectual blessed, 
ness, luuuixed with desire, to this Hartmann answers: the eternal sclf-mlrroriug of the Idea would bring 
weariness and dOfipatr, rather than bliss, if the Will were at the- same time still occupied; but If the Will 
Is to be entirely annihilated, tlila adieu of tlm Idea must he disconnected from nil Interest, Hut with refer¬ 
ence to the i>rimary postulated of ILuiiiwuinA F-yttem thcmsclvef, the quesLion may Ik ti-kJ: how can a 
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PAtios* A ufadtzt (<m Copernicus ami tho modern coticeptlonof the world ; Utilitarian^m ; Lore of Etictnlt^ ond 
Vho rJatonle J?<p.; l^tuginna; Kantlami ; Joan of Aro in Sbake^pette,. Voltaire, ami Schiller), Laip*. 3F45U; 
F. X. Schmid, f' ittourf dues tiffst ems tier PMtos, tut/ pusumaioy GrurutlaQ^ Vienna 3SQ3-G5; C. S. 
Barack, Die Wimc/iSthuft ai» Frtihi mthut, Vienna, lSCil; Wllh.Kauliuh, L'tsbtrdiv Mid/ltchkcit, dan Zlcl und 
die Gremendea HTsm-n^ in the Transaction* at the Bohemian Scientific Association, VL, 1, Prague, lF|]p + 
separately in a new edition, Grntx, IS70; IPuuibuch dtv Logit, Prague, 1800; ffandbuch der PtycA&fogic, 
Grats* ISTOt Alfred Friedmann, Des Einzdttcn lit'chi uttcl PjUcht^ . i?t phitvs* Versnc/i auf ntUuml- 
isttechcr GrundiagCi Heidelberg,. ISofl; J r Bcrgmcmu, Grundltnicn cintr Theorit ties liewus&tscitut t 
Berlin,, 1$70* 

1135. Since the beginning of tins century no philosophical systems 
of such importance and of bo powerful influence as those of the 17th 
and 18th centuries have sprung up outside of Germany; still, the 
philosophical tradition lias everywhere been preserved, and philo¬ 
sophical investigation has, in part, been carried further on. In Eng¬ 
land and North America philosophical interest has remained chiefly 
confined to investigations in empirical psychology, methodology, 
morals, and politics. In France two pliilosopliical tendencies opposed 
the sensualism and materialism which reigned at the beginning of the 
century. Of these the one found expression in the eclectic and spiri¬ 
tualistic school winch was founded by Eoyer-Collard as the disciple of 
Reid, which was further built up by Cousin, who incorporated into its 
body of doctrines a number of German philoeophemes, and in which 
the Cartesian tradition was renewed. The other tendency was a tbco 
sopkic&l one. More recently, Hegelianism has found occasional dis¬ 
ciples in France. A doctrine of ff positivism/ 1 which refuses, in 
principle, to make affirmations respecting anything that is not a sub¬ 
ject of exact investigation, hut which yet, for the most part, makes 
common cause with materialism, was founded by Comte. A modified 
scholasticism, mostly Thomism, prevails in the Catholic seminaries of 
b ranee, Spain, and Italy. In Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, Russia, Poland, and Hungary, the various schools of German 
philosophy have exerted successively a not in consider ah le influence. 
In Italy, the philosophy favored by the church is Thomism ; the doe- 
trines of Antonio Jtosmini and of Vincenzo Gioberti, in particular, 
have also found numerous disciples, and in the last years the Hegelian 
doctrine has been defended by zealous adherents. 

“ ^S 1 ™ 1 idL-a’ exist an tliojj'rtirt—oven though It be only a nondomptii^/jrfwi—of and n H trill 11 na tins 

pr ius of tliowtliifljja in the workl, which alone, n* Far cut ourknowMgcextendts nrothe subjects or [ww^fn 
will? Have not eubjccUw attraction* been hymwfatizcd ? (Of HartemmiV philosophy trrat k. Frli. du 
l-ret, Ika ucufiltc pMtat. In rm muen llrlc/L, 1S71, No. SS; M. Schnukkwin, Ueher d(* ntue “ Phiie*. 
dcA Ifn&BicuttdQn | r , Gjm Pw«.r, ( Ihmcln, 1871; O. C. £Sticl*Hiifr P Xadurwlmnttb. gcg. PAifor. Eius 
Widcrtfunrig d. /larimannarJ^ Lehrs p. Unhacu.nUn fa </. Lmi(c/A m , nehti <r, lurz. Bdtueht.d, Darwin, 
tchm AnaichUn Aft d. Iruttact, New York, 1S71; rt. abo below, Apjn III., ad g Jfch [Ernst Ka m PKU 
tiStvpfiy tjf ihv L‘..comclouf t in the four tut! t>f Spec, Philos., January, IbTLI, |.p r ^-i-UC5 r _3>.} 
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Iti Vo], IV* of the ntstcry 0 / the Philosophy cf Mind, by Eobert Dlakey (London, 1846), it ill be found a 
comprehensive tun oy of the philosophical work® published from ISM till about 1S-1S in Great Britain, Ger¬ 
many, Franco, Italy, Belgium and Holland, Spain, Hungary, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, and the 
United States of America. Cf. J. D. Morelh An Hi&t* and Critical Vltte of Speculative Philosophy in 
Europe In the Nineteenth Century, London, 1S4G, 2d ed., 1 847 [New York, 1648*— 7V-1; Lectures on. the 
S’httvs&phical Tendencies of the Age, 18|3 r Bonckc, in hi* work, Die new Peyeftologie (Derlin, 3^13, pp. 
272-350), treats of recent psychological labors in various countries. Articles on Hie present condition ol 
philosophy la other countries than Germany are contained in the Zdlechr. far Philos,, ct\. by Fichte, ULrici, 
and Vi'irth, and in the Mantf, cd. by Michelet, as also in the Philos. Monatshefte and (with reference to 
HcrbartLanism) ihc MwAA/m' PhilatQphie* [Also La the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, od. 

by Harris, =>t Louis, 1867 seq. — 3V.] 

Works on French philosophy in the 10th century are: Ph. Dam iron, Essai mr rhietolre tie la philoso¬ 
phic en Prance an XIXe Siide, Part's JS28 [4th ed., Ernfiscls, 1S3&,—7>.) ; H. TaLne, Lcs Philosopher 
fran^als du ATA'e Slcde, Paris, 1857, 3d cd., ISC"; F. Itimi-von, In- PMlOtOpftic en Prance an AY As 
£t*ci r, Paris, 1868 (compare, on the latter work, Etienne Yachcrct, La $Umtion PhDosophtqw en /"ranee, 
in the Bevue dts Deux Monde*, Vol. T5, 1S6&, pp. &30-077); Paul Janet, he Spiritualisme /ranrats at* 10 
Slide, I’er uc ties Deux 3fonde$, Vol. 75, 1S6S, pp, 353-3&5-. 

Oh the more recent philosophy of Great Britain compare David Hasson, Decent Jiritish Philosophy, 
I.ondon, 1863, 3d ed., 1867; W. Whcwell, lectures on the History of Moral Philos, in England, new 
erlit., LomL, 166S; J. MeCosh, Present State of Moral Philos, in England, London, I8GS (upccIoDy on 
Hamilton and Mill); Thomas Callyns Simon, The Present state of Metaphysics in Great Britain, la the 
ConUmp, Review, 1863, Vol. viil., pp. 246-26F The Journal of Specul. Philos. (St. Louis, 1867 seq.) lur- 
hu-ticfi valuable contributions for the knowledge of the present condition of philosophy in America. 

On the philoFophy of law in Belgium, see WarnkiJnig, in Zcttuchr. f. Ph., Vol. 3d, Halle, 1857. On pinion 
sophy in the Xetkcrland^ cf, T. Boorda, Grid., Vol. x., Tilbin^en, 1843, 

Writers cm recent Italian philosophy : Marc Debrit, Hist, dee Dour. Philos, dans TItalic contempt 
Paris* 18311 ; Auguste Conti* Aa PWos. it. Conlemporaine (translated into French by Era. Naville, Paris, 
1865; TLallan ed., Florence, 1864, forms arupplcmcnt to Conti's Lectures on the Hist, of Philo#.) ; Thood. 
Stratcr, Brief *f uber die U, Philos., in the Gedanke, 1S64-G6; Raphael Mariano, La ph. contemp. en Ltaife, 
Paris, 1867; Franz BonatelU, Die Philos, in lialfen wit 1813, in the Zeitschr.f. Phi to*,, Vol. 51, 1505, pp. 
134-158; Loui# Ferri, Esstii sur VMlsMre de la Philos, en Dalle au XIX. Elide, Paris, 1805. 


Damircn distinguishes in the French philosophy of the first decennia of the present 
century three schools—the scnsualistic, the theological, and the eclectic and spiritual¬ 
istic schools. The sensuahstic school, extending over from the eighteenth century into 
the 19th, was in the first decade of the latter century more and more crowded out by 
the two others j but there arose, in opposition to these latter, in turn a reaction* which 
in part in Kenan and T&ine, and in Charles Dollfus* author of Lcttrc* Pfdlmo- 

phiqitM, Paris* X8hl* 3d ed., 18G9) betrayed the influence of the idea which lies at 
the basis of the Hegelian philosophy of religion and history, while in part (and still 
earlier) it assumed the form of naturalism. On this whole subject haul Janet, a 
pupil of Cousin, reports as follow®:*— 

French philosophy, at the end of the Revolution and at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century„ was completely under the influence of the school of Condillac. Meta¬ 
physics w as nothing but the analysis of sensations. As sensation could be considered 
from Wo points of view, either with reference to the organs of sensation or with 
reference to the mind, the school of Condillac was divided into Wo branches, the 
physiologists and the ideologists. Physiological CondillacUm h represented by Ca- 
banis, ideological Condillacism by Dfistutt de Tracj. 

Cabauis (1757-1803) is the first French author who treatec philosophically and 

♦ The fwtlercriDg sketch was kindly prepared by Frol Janet for the Sd edition cf this History, to r.zLdi 
it iya5 aJHJicd as a gnpptcmcnt. [The present iranElatieB Is from (lit Frcueh*—Ir.J 
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methodically of the relations of the physical to the moral in man. 4 His work on this 
subject is made up of twelve essays, which treat successively of the physiological his¬ 
tory of sensations, of the influence of age, sex, temperament, diseases, diet, climates, 
instinct, sympathy, sleep* of the influence of the moral upon the physical* and of ac¬ 
quired temperaments. Tho work famishes a very rich mine of interesting facts. 
But its spirit is altogether materialistic. The moral, we aro told, is simply the physi¬ 
cal considered under certain special points of view. The soul is not ft being, but a 
faculty. Thought is a secretion of the brain. Later, in his Lett re &ur U& causes pre¬ 
mia (Svo., Paris., 1834; addressed to Faun el), Cabonis profoundly modified his 
ideas, lie here admits the existence of a cause of the world, endowed with intelli¬ 
gence and will, and concludes in favor of a sort of stoic pantheism, 

Deetutt do Tracy (1734-183G) modified the doctrine of Condillac in attempting to 
explain the notion of exteriority, which pure sensation could not give. According to 
him, it is only our own voluntary motion that teaches us the existence of external ob¬ 
jects, Action willed and felt, on the one hand, and resistance on the other, constitute 
the connecting 1 ink between the me and the not-mc. The same feeling subject can¬ 
not at the same time will and resist itself. Unresisting matter could not he known. 
A being without motion or whose motions were uufelt by itself would know nothing 
beside itself. Tracy concludes that an absolutely immaterial being would know only 
itself. The works of Tracy arc {1} Lcs Elements iFtdcofoffM (2 [4? — Tr. J vols., Paris, 
1804), and (2) Commmtairemr VEsprit des La's (Paris, 1819). 

Reaction against the Scnsualistic School. This reaction has been twofold. Wo 
distinguish (1) the Theological School, (2) the Psychological Schoolf 

In the Theological School three principal names are to be distinguished: Do Eo- 
hald, the Abbd de Lamennais* and Joseph de Mabtre. 

De Ronald (1734-1840) was the chief of the so-called E< traditionalistic ” school, 
the leading dogma of which was the divine creation of language. Revelation, it was 
taught, itj the principle of all knowledge* There arc no innate ideas. The whole 
philosophy of Donald is controlled by the triadic formula : cause, means, effect. In 
cosmology the cause Is God ; the means is motion ; the effect is corporeal existence* 
In politics these three terms become i power, minister, subject; in the family : father, 
mother, child. De Ronald applied these formulas to theology, ajjd concluded to the 
necessity of a Mediator. Hence the following proposition: God Is to the God-man 
what the God-man is to man4 

The Abbe de Lamennais (1782-1854') was tho founder of theological skepticism In 
tho nineteenth century. In his Essai stir Vindijfeim ce en mature rdigiettse { 1817-1827, 

4 vols. Bvo,), he borrows, liko Pascal, from Pyrrhonism its arguments against the 
authority of our faculties. The errors of the senses, the errors of the reason! ug 
faculties, the contradictions in human opinions, all this arsenal of skepticism is em¬ 
ployed against human reason. After this destruction of ail certitude, Lamemiaia 
attempts to re-establish, what he has destroyed by reference to anew criterion, namely, 


* Caboni-t' Rdppvrtt dv et du morn? were inerted in the two finst volumes of tiiO’ ILimoifzt 

do larfnqntfm* clatKdt r ZlwttHui (ciane tridfotoffi*} und wcmj published *&}HmLtely in 1813, 

11 Riffl name to tiiif school, wltlch htu» borne successively several others (licloctlu, ural SplrituaUuic). 
The one I propose &]ipwtn? to me l he most 

t Tbo nrincEpjil works of this author arc : E'.ttaf analyttqui rur te* lots naturilt&» ila r or dr a t octal. La 
Lt fffafcitfou prtmttto* (%\ wJh, lffil, 3 vela. , 8ro). Uacfterofte?} phifozxphiquGs (I&ISJ, La thlitrl; t tu 
fouvetr tociiil £!J vols., iTt'i'). JUw <£turret compiles wero published iu 1 Id. 
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universal consent On this basis he seeks to establish the truth of (1) Deism, (2) 
Revelation, (IJ) Catholicism. 

Joseph de 3Iaist.ro (1753-1821) was the founder of modem Ultramontanism, of which 
Dc Maistre’s Dti Pape (ISIS-20) is in some sense the gospel. He touched upon philosophy 
in his Soirees dc St. Petersburg (Paris, 1821), in which he treats of the temporal govern’ 
incut of Providence in human affairs. Strongly preoccupied by the theological idea 
of original sin, he is tempted to see in evil nothing but a means of expiation and 
punishment. Hence the cruel character of his philosophy, his apology for capital 
punishment* for war, for the Inquisition, etc. He was not without a certain tinge of 
■huminism and dreamed of a vast religious renovation, which explains the fact that 
his name was often cited and invoked by the Saint Simonians, 

Psychological School. The characteristics of this school are: (1) that it is entirely 
independent of theology, (2) that it seeks in psychology for the principles of all 
philosophy, and (3) that it renews the idealistic and spiritualistic tradition of Carte- 
riarusm. Its principal representatives have been Royer-Collard, Maine do Biian, 
Cousin, and Jonfiroy. 

Royer-Collard (17G3-1845), much more eminent as a statesman than as a philoso¬ 
pher, introduced into Franco the Scotch philosophy. He insists, most especially, like 
Reid, upon the distinction between sensation and perception, and upon the principles 
o£ causality and induction. What is most interesting in his works, is his analysis of 
the notion of duration. According to him, duration is not perceived in objects, it 
exists only in ourselves. Duration is distinguished from succession, which presup¬ 
poses the former instead of being presupposed by it: our conception of duration 
results solely from the sentiment of our continuous identity, which latter results from 
the continuity of our action, (See the Frogmens de Payer- CoOard in Jouilroy's 
translation of Reid's works.) 

Maine de liiran (17GG-1624), who lias been proclaimed by Cousin the first French 
metaphysician of the nineteenth century, held successively three different philosophi¬ 
cal theories, or rather passed through three periods in one and the same philosophical 
development. 

First Period. This period was signal!zed by the appearance of the work entitled, 
Memoire mr lhabitude (1803). In this work Maine de Limn appears os still a, member, 
or rather as thinking himself still a member of the ideological school or school of 
Condillae; but differences between his doctrine and that of the ideologists become 
manifest already here. Developing the idea previously expressed by Do Tracy 
(namely, that voluntary motion is at the origin of the notion of exteriority), lie founds 
on this principle the distinction between sensation and perception, which had re¬ 
mained so vague in the school of Reid. Sensation is only the affection produced by 
external causes; perception is the result of our voluntary activity, Maine de 
Biran proceeds to point out how these two elements are combined in the case of each 
of cur senses in varying proportions, the perceptions being always proportioned to the 
motility of the organ. Perception is not, therefore, transformed sensation. Parallel 
with and related to this distinction is that between imagination and memory- The 
author afterwards distinguishes between two sorts of habits, active and passive. 
Finally he develops this fundamental law of habit, “that it weakens sensation and 
strengthens perception.” 

Second Period. In this second period Biran is seen, founding and developing his 
own philosophy. The fundamental idea of this philosophy is, that the point of view 
of a being who knows him self cannot be assimilated to the point of view of a thing 
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known externally and objectively. The fundamental error of the sensationalists in 
philosophy is that they form their notions of internal causes, or faculties, after the 
model of external and objective causes. The latter, not being known m themselves, 
arc nothing but occult qualities, abstract names, representing groups of phenomena, 
which arc lost in one another as fast as new analogies aro discovered among these 
groups. Attraction, affinity, electricity arc nothing but name.*: thus, for the sensa¬ 
tionalists, sensibility, understanding, will, and, in general, all subjective causality, are 
simply and only pure abstractions. But, objects Birau, can the being who feel* him¬ 
self acting, and who is the witness of his own activity, regard himself as an external 
object? Doubtless the soul, considered absolutely, is beyond the reach of our know¬ 
ledge : it is an x. But between the point of view of the abstract metaphysicians, 
which is that of absolute knowledge, and the point of view of pure empiricism, which 
sees nothing hut phenomena and combinations of sensations, there is the point of view 
of internal reflection, in which the individual subject perceives himself as such, and so 
distinguishes liimself from those occult causes which we suppose to exist externally to 
us; at the same time he distinguishes himself also from all his modes, instead of 
confounding himself with them, as Condillac pretended, who saw in the: me only a 
collection or succession of sensations. The primitive fact of consciousness is that of 
voluntary effort fn&us), which includes two terms that are distinct, but indivisibly 
united: will and resistance (not the resistance of another body, but that of our own 
body). Through this resistance the me feels itself limited, and thus it acquires the 
consciousness of itself, at the same time that it recognizes necessarily a nopme. 
Through its internal consciousness of its activity the me acquires the notion of cause, 
which is neither an innate idea, nor a simple habit, nor an d jyriori form, Biran ad¬ 
mits, with Kant, the distinction between matter and form in knowledge. But the 
form does not consist of empty and hollow categories pre-existing before all experience. 
The categories are only the different points of view taken in internal experience, in 
reflection* As for the matter of knowledge, it is given by the resisting term, which is 
the source of diversity and localization* There is also, according to Biran, an internal 
space, differing from external, objective space: it is the immediate place of the Jrttf, 
constituted l>y the diversity of the points of resistance which the different organ?! 
oppose to voluntary action. The point of view dominant in all this philosophy of 
Biran is that of personality. The principal works of this second period are tho 
Hitppoiis du physique el da moral, and especially the Msai $ut Us fan dements do ki> ' 
pxychotogie, published by NavDle in 1859. The former work, written in 1811, and 
crowned by tho Academy of Copenhagen, was first published in the year 1834, after 
the death of the author, by Cousin. 

Third Period. BirajTs third period ended prematurely, and ls therefore incomplete, 
ills final philosophy being nothing more than sketched out. From the Stoic attitude 
of tho second period, Biran passed in the third to a mystseal and Christian standpoint. 

In Ids Anthr&pologio^ his last work, left unfinished, he distinguishes three liven in mail: 
tho animal life, or the life of sensation; the human life, or the life of the will; and 
the spiritual lifo, or the life of lovo. Personality, which ho had previously considered 
as marking tho highest degree in human life, is now regarded by him simply as a pas- 
sago to a higher stage, where personality is lost and annihilated in God. (The works 
of Biran consist of four volumes published by Cousin, in 1840, and of three volumes 
of (K’teres irndiUs, published by Naville in 1859.) 

Victor Cousin (1793-1807), a disciple of Roycr-Collard and Maine do Biran, 
founded himself a school which here the name of the Eclectic School* His principal 
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rnnxun, borrowed from Leibnitz, was that “.systems are true by what they affirm but 
false by what they deny/ 1 Attaching- great importance to what had been discovered 
by previous philosophers, he necessarily made much of the history of philosophy, of 
which, in France, lie is the veritable founder, notwithstanding the merits of Do 
Gdrando, He gave a classification of systems, which he reduced under four general 
heads: Idealism, Sensualism, Skepticism, and Mysticism At the same time that he 
recommended eclecticism, he attempted to arrive through the study of systems at a 
philosophy of his own. His principal effort was to find a middle term between the 
Scotch and the German philosophy, the one denying all metaphysics with Hum*, 
Brown, and Hamilton, and the other founding an dpriori metaphysics on the notion of 
tlie absolute. He thought that there was a middle way, which was to found meta- 
phyarns ou psychology. In psychology he made use of the arguments of Kant 
against the empiricism of Locke. But he himself, in order to escape from the subjec¬ 
tivism of Kant, proposed the theory of the impersonal reason. He believed that 
reason was subjective only when reflective, but that when spontaneous it grasped 
immediately the absolute, with which it was identified. All subjectivity disappeared 
tn the immediate and spontaneous act of the pure reason. This theory recalled 
Sehelling'a theoiy of “ intellectual intuition, 55 from which Cousin sought to distinguish 
it by insisting constantly on psychology as the point of departure. Nevertheless, 
Cousin was then on the way which leads to absolute idealism. He advanced still farther 


in this direction, in his lectures delivered in 1S28, in. which is plainly manifested the 
influence of Hegel, of whom be had seen much in Germany, and whose name he was 
the first to pronounce hi France. In this course he refers all science to ideas, which 
must, according to him, contain the explanation of ali things. There are three such 
fundamental ideas: the Infinite, the Finite, and the Relation between the Infinite and 
the Finite. These three ideas are met with everywhere and arc inseparable ; a God with¬ 
out a world is as incomprehensible as a world without a God. Creation is not simplv pos¬ 
sible ; it is necessary. History is only the development of ideas. A nation, a century, 
a great man, each is the manifestation of an idea. The course of 1833 marked the 
culminating point in Cousin's speculative investigations. From that time on he 
separated himself more from German idealism, and recast his philosophy in a Cartesian 
sense, maintaining constantly the psychological method as the basis of philosophy. 
Such is the character of his work on the True, Beautiful, and Good (course of 1817, 
rewritten and published in 1841 flSo3 ?]), the style of which is very eloquent, espe¬ 
cially in the part on aesthetics. From this time on he considered philosophy rather as 
a straggle against bad doctrines than as a pure science. He recommended the alliance 
of philosophy with religion, and conceded more and more of authority to “common 
sense,” In one word, he went back from Germany to Scotland. In general, the 
considerable importance of the name of Cousin in France, and even in Europe, hi 
explained less by his philosophical originality than by his striking personal originality, 
by his. influence over a very great number of minds, and by his curiosity, which was in¬ 
exhaustible and extended in every direction. Besides, his labors with reference to the 
history of philosophy, and particularly with reference to the Middle Ages, have been 
of the greatest service. The philoso. works? of Cousin consist chiefly of the two 
courses of lectures (131.1-1820, and 1823-30) anti of his I*'ragmens PhilosopJn (.1 
vols., 18G6), [Cousin’s Element* of Psychology: included in a critical csaminsithn of 
Lockt'a Pssay on the Human Understanding i and in additional Pieces, Translated^ 
mth Introduction and iVctfctf, hy c. 8, Henry, 4tk improved edition, revised according 
to the author’s last corrections, New York, 1850, Cousin’s Lectures <?n the 7Vue i the 
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Mmutifuti and the Good, translated by 0. W. Wight, London, 1853; Now York, 
1S54, etc. Cousin’s Course of the Malory qf Modem Philosophy, translated by 
0. W. Wight, 3 vola., Now York, 1853, etc. Cousin's Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
translated, with notes and an introduction, by J. C* Daniel, New York, 1840.—IV.] 
Theodore Jouffroy (1700-1843), the most celebrated of the disciples of Cousin, waa 
distinguished from bis master by a spirit of method and of precision which the latter had 
never possessed. Ho never departed from the psychological standpoint, and his prin¬ 
cipal work was to establish with great force the distinction between psychology and 
physiology, sciences which had been confounded in the school of Cabanis and Broussaig, 
He applied the psychological method particularly to aesthetics and moral philosophy, 
Tn aesthetics he arrived at the conclusion that the beautiful is the invisible expressed by 
the visible ; in moral philosophy, he affirmed that the good is the co-ordination and 
subordination of ends, * 

Numerous protests were raised against the philosophy of Cousin, which since 1830 
had become almost exclusively the philosophy of public instruction. Without speaking 
of writers who are still living, nor of the socialistic schools, which are more political 
than philosophical, we will cite only two philosophers who have attempted to lound new 
philosophical schools : Lnmeimuis and Auguste Comte. 

Lamcnnais (see above). This philosopher, whom we have already met under the 
name of the Abb£ dc Lamennais, after having broken with the church by Ids celebrated 
work entitled Paroles d'uti croyanl, attempted a new philosophy, which should be purely 
rational. This doctrine, contained in the Esquiase cTiine phih&ophie (1841-184G; 
translated into German), is perhaps the most vast synthesis which has been attempted 
in France in the nineteenth century. But it remained an individual and isolated essay, 
and, notwithstanding its value, found no adepts. Following a method directly 
opposed to that of the psychological school, Laniemiais sots out with a consideration of 
being in general, and he posits as a primordial fact the co-existance of two forms of 
being—the Infinite and the Finite, which cannot be deduced the one from the other. 
God and the universe are indemonstrable. The object of philosophy is not to prove 
them, hut to know them. God, or Substance, has three fundamental, constitutive at¬ 
tributes, each of which is the whole of being, but which arc nevertheless distinguished 
from each other; so that the dogma of one God in three persons is philosophically true* 
There is besides in God a principle of distinction, what Plato would term rb tn/w, 
which permits him to be at once one and multiple. LamCnnais attempts to deduce d 
priori the three fundamental attributes of God. In order to be, he says, it is necessary 
to he able to be; hence the attribute of power. Further, whatever is, must be this or 
that, must have a form ; in one word, must be intelligible. But in the absolute, the 
intelligible is indistinguishable from intelligence. Finally there must be a principle of 
union, which is love. The power is the Father ; tbe intelligence, begotten by the 
power, is the Son ; the love, in this triad, is the Spirit. Creation is the realization, out¬ 
side of God, of the divine ideas. It ifl neither an emanation, nor a creation ex nihib. It 
should be termed participation. God extracts all beings from substance, and it is im¬ 
possible to supposo that anything can exist which is not substance. But this is not a 
necessary emanation ; it is a free act of will. In the created universe matter and bodies 
arc to be distinguished, Matter is nothing hut limit; it is the principle of distinction in 

* The principal pbllcKoptteol works, of Jomffroy arc bl* Pn'fuci '1 iti Traducilon dot E.ojut^ncr morale* tie 
Dug. ,xteicart (1998), 111* Pr4fac& A la Traduction den atuvret d$ nefd (1633), (premtent jm$ 

nouveau^ 1S33 to 1K|3), Catir* cT EaL/tHHpte f l&lfl), ami Court tic Droit n/ittirC [JouKTrr^’a Introduc¬ 

tion to E(7iiCS Intdtitltnff a Critical Hurttp "/Marat Eyttem* ; tnmriatcd liy W- II. Channing-—TKJ 
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G^d «^ed externally. Whatever is positive in lwdiea, ie spirit. But spirit, by the very 
fact that it m created, is limited. That which in itself is simply distortion become 
in the world of objective reality a true resistant. But matter is not, nevertheless a 
nonentity ; it is a true reality incomprehensible in itself, which is revealed to us only’as 
the limit of spirit. Ilcnce evciy created bein s is at once spirit and matter. C od is’tlie 
only absolutely immaterial being-. As the universe represents God (1) from the point of 
view Of substance, which is spirit, and (2) from the point of view of limit, which i s 
matter, so also it represents him from the point of view of his triple personality. The 
three divmc persons, manifested psychologically i n man and physically In the three 
properties of electricity, light, and heat, are manifested at every point in the scale of 
being, at first under the forms the most concealed, and then under forms growing more 
and more rich, proceeding always from the simple to the complex. Lamcnnais applied, 
therefore, the principle of evolution to the philosophy of nature, and in this respect 
his philosophy is akin to that of Schdlmg. 

Auguste Comte (1T0S-1S67), founder of the School of Positivists. The doctrine of 
Augnetc Comte, the product at once of the mathematical and positive sciences and 
of Saint-S imonism, is a combination of empiricism and of socialism, in which the 
scientific stand-point constantly gained in prominence, in comparison with the social¬ 
istic stand-point. 1 here arc in. Positivism, as in all doctrines, two parts, a destnic- 
tivG part and a constructive part. The former part contains the denial of all meta* 
physics and all search for first or for final causes. The beginning and the end of 
things, it Bays, are unknowable for us. It is only what lies between these two that 
belongs to us. These insoluble questions [relative to the origin and end of things j 
have not advanced one step towards solution since the day when they were first raised. 
Positivism repudiates all metaphysical hypotheses. It accepts neither atheism nor 
theism. The atheist is a theologian. Nor does it accept pantheism, which is only a 
form of atheism. The conflict between transcendence and immanence is approaching 
its end. Transcendence Ls theology, or metaphysics explaining the universe by causes 
external to it. Immanence Is the watchword of science explaining the universe by 
causes within the universe. In its constructive part, Positivism may be reduced, in 
the main, to two ideas: (1) a certain historic conception, (2) a certain co-ordination of 
the sciences. 

The historic conception is that the human mind passes necessarily through three 
states—the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. In the first state, man ex¬ 
plains the phenomena of nature by reference to supernatural causes, by personal or 
voluntary interferences, by prodigies, miracles, etc. In the second period, supernatural 
and anthropomorphize causes give place to abstract, occult causes, scholastic entities, 
realized abstractions, and nature is interpreted d priori: the attempt is made to con¬ 
strue nature subjectively. In the third state, man contents himself with ascertaining 
by observation and experiment the connections of phenomena, and so learning to connect 
each fact with its antecedent conditions. This is the method which has founded 
modern science, and which must take the place of metaphysics. In proportion as a 
question becomes susceptible of experimental treatment, it passes from the domain of 
metaphysics to the domain of positive science, Whatever is not capable of experimen¬ 
tal verification, must be rigorously excluded from science, 

Tho second conception of Positivism is the classification and co-ordination of the 
sciences. The theory of this classification requires us to advance from the simple to 
the complex. At the basis are the Mathematics; then come, in turn. Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Sociology, These are the six fundamental sciences. 
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cadi of which is necessary to the next following one. The science of society is im- 
posaiblo without the science of life, and the latter is impossible without the science of 
chemistry; ohemfctny, again, presupposes physics, which itself presupposes astrono¬ 
my (?) and mathematics. History justifies this order which logic imposes. It is thus 
seen that the positivistic theories bear above all the character of views respecting 1 
method and classification. No metaphysics should be asked of this school, for it ex¬ 
pressly denies the possibility of metaphysics. Tim psychology of Positivism h a 
part of physiology. Its doctrine of morals is in no respect original ; it rejects the 
doctrine of personal interest. Wo may add, finally, that in a period of his life, which 
has been termed the subjective period, M. Comte had arrived at a certain conception 
of religion and at a real form of worship, of which humanity was to be the object. 
This part of his philosophy has been repudiated by the most eminent of his disciples, 
M. Littrc, who is now publishing n complete edition of the works of Comte. Of these 
the most important is the Cours dsphilosophic positive (Paris, 1830* [English translation 
by Miss M&rtmeau, London, 1853, and Ne w York. — Tr .]) 


To the above account by Janet we add the fell Giving further bibliographical notices: On La me minis 
cf. Maize E.wm i/togr., ISoS ; Binaut, in the Dec tie ties Deux Jfondrs, 1SG0 arid 1S01; O. Bondage, Zto 
1yfiilos. tie Z.,, Str.ishnrrr, 1SLi9. Of Itoyer-Collard, A. Philippe (Pari.^ 186$) and Bonmto (Paris liitil) have 
written, Cotmrvs works hove been published la the fallowing complete edition: tie V. Cousin, 5 

series: I.-II. : Court tie Pklsiolre de in phiiosophis m frier ne, Paris, 1&1G—IS, IIL : Fragment phitoso- 
phiques, 1817-^IS, IV.: XUHratwv, 18-1(1, Y. : Instruction pvVHque, 1850, [For BpgUsh translations, sco 
above, |>p. 3l3, 843v—1>\] Of Cousin treat C. E. Fuchs (Die Philos. F. CY* n Tier] in, 1847), A. Autnrd (Etudes 
stir la philosophic contmporatne: dr. Victor Cousin, Nante-s 1859), and J. E. Alans (La philosophic <U 
J/l Cousin [forms tt part of the B&HotJitque dephilos. contemp.), Paris, ISG-I); the doetrtnGiof Cousin Is fro* 
ijuenlly referred to by J r H. ileycr, in reviews in the Zettxchr.Juf Philos., e«i>cciully in cm article in YoL 
82, 18S3, rp. 270-290, on CowtitCs philos. ThOtl&kett sell 1853 ef, further l\ Janet, Victor Cousin, in tho 
Dcpuc ties Deux Monties, Vol (17, ISO", pju 737-754; Ch. Sccrotan, La philosophic He V. Cousin, Paris, 
1SCS; MlgnOt, V. Cousin, Paris, ISfJO. [The first article in Hamilton's Discussions, etc,, Is a review of 
Cousln’a Cours tie philosophic., introduction ft Thmoire de to philos, —Tr .] 

Among the pupils of Cousin belongs Bmiillidr (sec above, § 114, Lit.}, eminent fur his comprehensive and 
accurate History of Cartesian [am. Others, its, for example, Kavaisdort, HaurAftn, Itemusat, Damiron, Saisstt, 
Janet, and J. Simon, wera incited by C.aisSn to engage especially in critical studies in the field of the history 
of philosophy. Emila Sal«wt, the translator of Spinoza (son above, $ 115, Lit.}, published also an Essai He 
Philosophic: tietfffleme Pari s, 1S59 [translated into English, together With two extracts from other writings 
of the author, under tho titles: Modern Pantheism, Essay on Iieltgious Philosophy, 2 vols., Edinburgh (T. 
and T. Clark), IS&L—IV.j, ami Lc Scepticisms: Asnistaime, Pascal, Katie (see aliove, § l£2, Lit.), Paul 
Janet lias published a criticism of Ubchn-cr's materialism, in Lt inatCriuIisme oemtemp&ratn (forms a juirt of 
the Dihl. tiephtlos, contemp,, Park, 188-1 : English translation by «. Masson, London, ; German trans* 
ation by K. A. 1 von lteiulilimMuhtegg, with a preface by I. 1LFichte, Paris an.I I.olpsic, 1800), also a Philoso¬ 
phic (Im bonhtur (Huris, ISO-1), and Le cercean et la penste (Part, 1887), E, Cure, who has written upon 
the Philosophy of Gootho (soo above, § 113, Lit.), has aha published /.£ Oi6i£rtalisme el ki science (fujis, 
3807); cf* Caro*.? address on Lajlnalitc instinctive dans la nature, delivered at the Sorbtmne and printed In 
L< A. Martin's AimuairephilosopAique (Paris, I860, pp r £>3-302), Bnvnis^m, Tburot, and Jules Simon (who 
hn al-HO written La devoir^ PftrJjt, 18S-I, Ln religion naturtlle, ISM, fstUbertc deconscience, lSiVtc.), have made 
valuable contributions to Ihahlakny of ouclcntphlloBophy, It6mnsr.t ami Himriun to the h-stury of medhuval 
phllotiophy, and Pamlron and Cbr, Bartholomews (HSlS-lSoO), among othere, to the history of motlem phi* 
loeophy; In addition to the abovixikd nrorh^of the latter<f§ 111 and 117), we may mcnLluit here his(ihdsLic) 
fllsiofre crtllqne des doctrims reiigiemes, Strasburig, 18 oj. TIj, IT. Martin, thu eminent oipqsltor of Plate's 
Ttminis. Is the author of Lcs sciences et la philosophic, smah de phiios. crfllrpie et religi use, Piirin, 1^19. 
Xho itind-itojntof Charles ltc-nouvier (Efrat rfe critique g'nr role, Paris, 1S&4; Science do to morale, st, 
C'oud, 1S09 (Manuel tie philos . anctenne, 3 vmli.,, I'arts, JM-1, Manttcl tiephllot* motieme, 1 vol., Parb,— 2>v]) 
tiac bwn espedaby [nrineneed by the study of tho critical philosophy of Kant, Pterro Lcraux, who has writ¬ 
ten a fMutton tie Melectictome (p* rls, 1S30), and De rhumnntti (Paria, J&IOJ, incorporated (a_s did also 

PrOndhnn, I809-18G5) into hi* uodalirtlc dociriw many Idesu derived from German phUe^phy, and DspeeLilly 
ffom Hegelianism. Tho InvestignUona ol Buistint and other \ in pobtl *) economy, bear, in numerous in - 
stances; npeni fihllosophlcal probkins. TIjc Influcarc of German spocoltoJun Is manifeatud, In many r* npoets 
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In the works of Ernest Itcnan (author of the YH diJima, Pa T l\ 1SG3 [BnglMl translation, New York* Curie- 
ton,.—TV-.], os also of valuable works on medijuvnl philosophy, &m above, Yol. L, §§ '25 nad i&h n. Talne (Phi* 
losophy of Art . English translation, Now York, Holt & Williams), Ju!e.g Michelet (Bible do ?hmtiautit\ Pari^ 
l&j-l), and other living French thinkers, Including E, Yachcrot (La mfatpkytiqve ft ta science, Pjiris, 1&&, 
2.1 ah, Paris 1S02). Of Comte treat Littrd (Paris, 1SC3), J. Stuart Mill, (Cot me and Posiiirism, 2d*d,, re 
vEsod. London, 1SGG [American editions Boston, Spencer, and Philadelphia, Llppincott; originally ptib- 
lishecl in the Weitmiuster Review for ApriL, 1866.—3K]) t Ch. Pellm-in {Ettat cril. tur la phUos. positive, 
Paris, 1BG6). Coin pare La pMlos. positive* a Review directed by E. Littrb and G* Wyrouboff, Paris, i&rT- 
LapAUot. posit. if Aug. Comte condemnpar Miss Harriet Munitteat^ traduc. /ranraise, Bordeaux, iSTl 
eeq. [On Mill's Comie t ct 0. H* Lewes, Fortnightly Review, Yol. G, I860.—IV.]—Among the mogt notn- 
worthy Swiss philosopher*, writing in the French language, are (or have been) Alexander Vinct, Reformed 
theologian (ITD'MS-l?), who wrote, among other thing?, Fssato de philo.% morale a de mantle relfgicv as 
{Paris, 1837), Etude ear Blaise Pascal (2d ed., Paris, 1S5C), MoralbtU» du 1G, it 17, slide (Parie, JS5D), 
Jfiet. de la litt.franon 18. slide (Paris 1S53), and at* 10. slide (2d cd„ Paris 1857), and Charles Septan 
(see above, g 131), who hag written n Philos, de la Ittcrtf, a Philos de Itlbniz, Recherche de la mtlhodi, 
and Precis niT l. - philosophic. 

In Belgium the doc bines of Krause, represented formerly by Ahrens and now by Tiberghlon and others, 
are in the ascendant at the University of Brussels. la Liege, Leroy lias published n work on philosophy in 
the province of Liogo during the 17th and 18th centuries (Liege, I860). Alphons Kcretcn, of the same city 
(died in 1 maintained, In opposition to Ronald's doctrineoE the revealed character of language, the natural 
origin of language. A modernized Carteriatusm has been defended nt Ghent by Huet* n pupil nt Paris of 
BordnS’Diinioulin (who, while retaining the doctrines of creation, of the fall of man, and of redemption, de¬ 
sired at the same time a philosophical + ’ renovation of Christianity," n progress of nations toward Christian 
brotherhood and unity under the dominion of truth and reason; see Le CaritutoTtUme on ta veritable 
renovation, dee sciences, onprays couronne de fInstitute suicide latheorie de to substance et de cede de Ttn- 
flni, par Bordas-Bttniotill} i, precede ifun discount tup la reformation de la philosophic cm I®, stt’clc, pour 
soruir if introduction venerate, par F Iluei, Paris, 1&13; cf, Uuet, Let science a Fetprlt, Parts, ISM; Huafc, 
tot revolution religicuse aa 19, slide, Paris,. 18G7; La revolution phitos, uu 10. stick, Tarls, 1870). The 
same doctrine was maintained by CallEer (died 1803), Huct’s pupil. Joseph Dclbmuf, who taught at Client 
from ISfi-j to 180(3, has occupied himself in Investigations relative to the philosophy of mathematics, to logic, 
ami to the theory of sciiEucius perception {Prolcgomirtes phi tomphUiues de la glomttris ct solution des poa- 
t ulcus, Liege, 1SGD; Essai de logtque scicnlljlquc, prole gamines, suisis d'ttns ftude sur la question d re 
7)iotiTcment constderie dctn$ ses rapports avoole principe de conlntdlcticm, Liege, 1805; articles in the Bul¬ 
letins of the Bninscls Academy on iliiisions of the tenses, and on the musical sente). PclbaeuTe Euccesser, 
o&car ilertcn, n pupil of Leroy, lias published a work entitled Pc to flint ration des aystimes philo&opMquex 
*ur rhomme, Bm^sels, ISO”. In Louvain, UbEiEks, as a disciple of Ronald, taught a doctrine of fc-upranatuml 
,L ontolcgism,’' which, however, like Giinthcrism in Germany, gave oPence in certain respects to the Clmrcb 
aiid was specially o]>tiosed by the Jesuits, who also have their representative'; among the teachers of philogu- 
pby in Namur and Ghent, Since the rctirctnen t of Ubagh, AbbotCartuyvcls has taught philosophy in Lou¬ 
vain, Of great philosophical Importance arc the investigations of Laurent in the department of international 
law and the history of civilization, and of Quctelat relative to criminal anil moral statistics in general. (A. 
Quetclct, Physique sactolc, 1S35 (-1 nthropom(trie, ou Zfastire des dffflrcn-l-cs facuUis de fhomme, Brnssets, 
1871.—2>.]). In Holland, the practice recommended by Traucis JIcmstcThuis (172G-I7ftfl) and Daniel Wyt- 
tenbaeh (1740—1820), of philosophizing Oil the basis el the ancicntu, is still dominant, (Of Uemstcrhuis trust 
0- Ottemar [in Latin. Louvain, J.827j, E, Gnicker, Francois I/smxterhni/* f SO. Vie tt see iciivrec, Paris, 1SGG, 
and Gronemnn, Utrecht, IiS(37k Philip WHliam \'an Ifeusdo (lT7i4-lS3d), the Platoniri, taught in Utrecht. 
Boride various works relative to the history of philosophy, by ltoorda anil others, which deserve notice, espe- 
c-lllI mention should be made of the Investigations of C. W. Opzoomer in logic, ossthctlcs, and. religious philo¬ 
sophy. Opzoomer's logical manna], on the 11 Method of Science," has been translated from Dntch into Ger¬ 
man by G. Sehwlmlt (Utrecht, ISSS), and his work on "Religion," by F. Mook (Elberfeld, 1S&D).—In Ben- 
mark, os, formerly, Kant ism (tnd Sc!n:;]Lingisin f so more recently Hegel ionium haK found adherents. Feuer¬ 
bach’s doctrines, among others, have also prod need an influence in Denmark, although they have been modified 
by Suren Kimkegaanl (who died in 1851) and Rasmus Nielsen, of Copenhagen, who teach tliat the f-phere of 
subjective truth, corresponding with aeaotiou and volition, lias nt least equally legitLmalC claims to recogni¬ 
tion with the sphero of objective truth, which corresponds to thought, and that faith should not bo judged 
by the laws oE knowledge nur knowledge by the laws of faith. Opposing this distinction between faith and 
knowledge. Brdchncr (of Copenhagen) holds fast to the Hegelian conception of the relation between religiou 
and philosophy Tu Norway M. J. Monrad (of Christiania) leaches a form of Hegeli an is m ; holding us a fun- 
domental idea that Ufa consists in a continual overcoming and reconciliation of antagonisms, ho combats tho 
absolute separation of faith from knowledge and seeks for a reconciliation of the two which shall be ae-eepta’ 
bln to the Church, in the doctrine that faith antieipatce the infinite goaTj toward which sctence—always 
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crowing* amt never completes tending, In Sweden tho Kantian philosophy bed its representative in IX 
B< 5 ^thins, and the philosophy of Fichte ind Sche-Uing in QiinjuinlQ Hbijer, whosecs^ay Oui den phlloiophUkct 
constriicUuntn (Stockholm, ITSW>) was pnhllflhcd in German under the title UtberdU philos. Construction {ibid^ 
19)1). Hdljeis Argues against Kant's dictum, that Construing by conception* i* jxjssiblc only in icatbcmatles* 
and not in philosophy; ha soys that Kant himself in the Meiapft. Principles of Physic* construed matter 
philosophically; the starting-point of nil construction is found Ln a para act, ±]i an absolute, infinite 
activity, prior to the Ego, its product; the method by which construction proceeds bs the method of limita¬ 
tion. Christoph Jakob BostTiini (of whom Ed, ifiitrnpr writes in the J*Ailos t ^fonatshc/tc, III,, 5, tsfifl, and 
whose views lie nt tho basis of Lotuidcr’a essay in the same journal, HI,, 2, p. Ill) adopts in essential particulars 
the doctrines of Leibnitz,, combining them with Platonic doctrines and modifying them, w as to teac:h tiint 
the inferior monads-or ideas arc ■contained in the snijcrior, us smaller numbers aro contained in greater ones. 1 
Among BoefcrUfn’H pupils is Bibbing, who has written upon Tlnte (see above, VoL I., § -D). Hegelianism L: 
represented by J+ Bordhxs (formerly In, Cnliuur* since iStHo professor in Lund), In Transylvania, Benekes 
psychology and pedagogic theory, and in Poland and Hungary the doctrines of Hegel Imve verted an inrlu- 
ence + Into Russia, also* German philosophy haw made its way sporadically. Of Modem-Greek work a, the 
following* among others, deserves mention: *cai ApaxTocij? ^iXoa'o^c'ii? [jToi^tLa, fipai-kv. 

$(Ac<rei+a«* iv rp lonw dnca.5?j l ii.4,k (at that time Secretary of the Senate of the Ionian 
Islands), Corht, 16G3. In Spain there prevail* a mild form of Scholasticism, which, together with its ab¬ 
struse Conn, has lost much ©I its former rigor and profundity. Among Its most eminent representative* is 
Buboes, several of whoso works have been translated into German by Lo rinser, In the form of an opj>o:-i- 
tion to Scholasticism, Kransamlsm has had some influence in Spain. JnJio Sana del Itio. mentioned above 
(S 12&) as a follower of this doctrine* died Oct, 19, [The English uud Italian bibliography given by 

Ueburweg U incorporated into the following Appendices*—ifY.) 
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PHILOSOPHY IN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY SKETCH* 

By NOAH PORTER. 

Philosophy, as a pure or speculative science, lias attracted the 
exclusive attention of fewer devotees among the English-speaking 
scholars than among those of France or Germany, But it should 
not be inferred that Philosophy lias been generally neglected. On the 
contrary, philosophy has been more readily and more widely applied 
to Ethical, Political, and Theological uses, on account of the greater 
freedom of the English peoples, and their more practical spirit. 
The pressure of discussion and of practical necessity has often forced 
many of the ablest thinkers in. all these departments to develop the 
underlying philosophical principles which were required to sustain 
their practical conclusions* In this way many of the special investiga¬ 
tions of leading English writers have been greatly enriched by philo¬ 
sophic thought at once comprehensive and profound. Though English 
philosophy has less systematic completeness and formal exactness than 
the philosophies of France and Germany, it is far more original and 
copious than many critics and historians have acknowledged. While on 
the one hand there are fewer purely speculative works in English 
literature than we should naturally desire to find, there arc many 
profound philosophical discussions interwoven in the substance of the 
manifold ethical, political, and theological treatises in which tins 
literature abounds. The speculations of many English writers are no 
less profound because they are intertwined with practical discussions, 
and overshadowed by their applications* The contributions to philo 
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Tt f 11 Gen 1 , !?ndei ’ Cd ln tlleservi «e of some important practical interest 
land ln'd A a 3ketCh0£ ^ pi '° SreSS of Philosophic thought in Eng' 

5 “ A Am # a re ^ mi ' es 115 t0 notice eminent writers aid thinkers 

i0 .? laVe j’ 0t d f oted themselves exclusively to purely speculative 
questions, but who notwithstanding have made important eontribu- 
tious to philosophic thought. 

mem'f h n ] ketd ‘ ” ?. e mor ® necefiSa >7 as an appendix and eupple- 
i in l Weg! r 0t70f , English philosophy, inasmuch as its 
, ’ 111 f™" with most of the continental historians, finds little 
i tic nee of any other philosophical tendency tlian that of Empiricism 
and therefore gives only a partial view of some writers who represent 
us t nett ion m a general way, and altogether overlooks a consider¬ 
able number of writers who in those discussions in which philosophy is 

applied to s])ccial questions, assume or teach a philosophy of an 
opposite character, J 


CHAPTER L—English Philosophy before Locke. 

^ 1, J he first Writer whom we notice is Richard Hooker, a writer somewhat earlier 
an Lord Bacon, whose philosophical reach and sagacity is for many reasons deserv¬ 
ing of attention. Cf. Frederic Denison Maurice. Modem Philosophy, etc.. Lend., 1803 
chap, t. 

n»p^r'1 Hooker, 1&53-1G00, a native of BeavyTroe, near E vetcr, a Student, Tutor and Pc-ltow of Corpus 
f orinn College, Oxford, doctor nt Drayton-Bcaiichamjh Buckinghamshire, 1584; poster of the Tcniptd, 
1;>5b; Eosoonib, Wiltshire, 1591; Prebendary and Sub-dean of the-Cathedral of Salisbury - ltcet(?r 

of BjHhopgbounne, in Kent, ftfl* where he died, 

liis principal work. Of the Laws of EcdesiostJcji] Polity, was publitbed, the flret A books In 1604, ITto 5tb 
!n U*J7, the ?th In 161T, the fltli and Sth in lfi-1 S. The eight books, with u few eermona and tracts went 
published in Lend., 1GG2, fd.; Sedition, with Walton’s life, 1666, fol. ; other editions are. Loud., 1C7G, 
!K_ ‘ ia * ~ J; Dublin, ITil; Oxf., 17D3,1807, ‘30, cscli 3 vols, 6vo ; Lend,, I83S, 2 vnk Svo ; 18d(l, with 
* 10tr! ' extracts by Hanbury, a dL-i enter, 3 vols. S™. Arranged by lteble, Oxf., 1S36; 4 vols. Sro, 18jl; 

■ i vols. Svo, 1S-I5; do., without Kcblcfe notes, 1&1&, JS60, 2 vo!a. Other editions, Lend., 1839, 1845 S vols 
Svo. 

Hooker is called by H&llaui i 1 the finest as well as the most philosophical writer of 
the Elizabethan period. T> All his wri tings are in form and purpoee theological rather 
ih[in philosophical. His Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity are professedly it vindication of 
ihe Government of the Church of England as established by the Protestant Sovereign 
and Parliaments. In order to defend this successfully, the author devotes the first two 
books to a preliminary discussion of the philosophical principles involved, and sets forth 
a sort of pnma pfiHosophia concerning law in general, in its relations to the Divine 
essence and activity, to the physical and spiritual universe, to civil and ecclesiastical 
societies, and to the ways in which it can be known by man, through natural and 
supernatural reason. His other writings consist of discussions concerning points of 
doctrine controverted by the Romanists and Puritans, in which there is recognized asya- 
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tcm of philosophy which is more definitely conceived and more firmly held than in the 
writings of any other theologian of his time. 

Tho particular principles for which Hooker deserv es mention are Ms clear and satis¬ 
factory conception of tho regularity of tho operations of the universe for some pre¬ 
conceived end j” the definition of law as assigning to each thing its kind, appointing ; ' its 
form and measure of working;” the applicability of law to God; in the memorable say¬ 
ings, u the Being of God is a kind of Law to his working,” “ God is a Law both to him¬ 
self and to all other things besides. 1 * Ilis actions and effects are limited though he is 
infinite, because his actions correspond to some end,— 1 not that anything is mado 
to ho beneficial unto him, but all things for him to show beneficence in them,” God’s 
will is limited by his reason; this reason exists though it is often unknown to mam 
Law is properly applied to the properties and powers of nature. £i Obedience of crea¬ 
tures to the law' of nature is the stay of tho whole world.” The apparent defects in 
the working of these laws ate incident to the malediction ou account of sin. This na¬ 
tural generation and process of all things rcceiveth order of proceeding from the settled 
stability of divine understanding. These laws hold good not only of natural agents by 
them selves, but also as related to one another, binding them to serve one another and 
to serve the common good. 

As God moves natural agents as an efficient, so he moves intellectual creatures, e r g. 
angels, both the unf alien and the fallen. Of the unfaden the actions are threefold, 
love, adoration, and imitation ; the reason or law of the fall of any is by the reflex 
of their understanding upon themselves, substituting pride for the love, adoration 
and worslup of God. 

The laws of created beings—and of man conspicuously—provide, that as capable of 
progress he is impelled by desire. Man being made in the likeness of his Maker resem¬ 
bles him in being free—we are not tied as natural agents. The two principal fountains 
of human action are knowledge and will. Will differeth from that inferior natural de¬ 
sire which we call appetite. “ Appetite is the will’s solicitor, and the will is appetite^ 
controller.” “Evil as e% + il cannot be desired.” 11 Goodness doth not move by being, 
but by being apparent.” “ Our felicity therefore being the object and accomplishment 
of our desire, we cannot choose but wish and covet it.” “ Goodness in actions is like unto 
stmitnesa, wherefore that which is done well we term right.” <l That which is good in 
the actions of men, doth not only delight as profitable, but as amiable also.” Them 
are two ways of disce rnin g goodness—by their causes and their signs. “The most 
certain token of evident goodness is, if the general persuasion of all men do so account 
It." 1L Thc general and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence of God himself.” 
“ That which all men have at all times learned, nature herself must needs have taught. " 
“Laws for intellectual beings is their intuitive intellectual judgment concerning the 
rarity and goodness of the objects which set them on work.” The rule- of voluntary 
agents is the sentence that Reason givetb concerning the goodness of those things which 
they are to do. The sentences which Reason giveth are some more, some less, general. 
The knowledge of what man is in himself, and in relation to other beings, is tho mother 
of the principles of the law of nature for human actions. This law is mandatory, per¬ 
missive or admonitory. Laws of Reason are iuvestigablc by Reason only, without super¬ 
natural revelation. The laws of a commonweal are orders agreed on, touching tho 
manner of living in society. AH public require ment arises from deliberate advice, consul¬ 
tation, and composition between men. Nature requires some kind of government, but 
leaves tho choice arbitrary which kind each shall be. Laws not only tcacli what is good, 
but exert a constraining force. The authority of the ruler coincs either from a commie* 
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rticit m = tit I P T G , ’ ° r m C0BS ' ;nt 0f the e° vorne<1 - This consent is ex- 
ue* or Implied. Positive lawa arc twofold : those which establish some duty to which 

nui * ere bound by the Law of reason, or else those which make that a duty which was 

’ £’ 7 r tn ; X6d ° r hUraaU - The «** description 5 
hteh holds between bodies politic, 1. ft, the Laws of nations. These aro primary and 

secondary. Concerning the commerce between Christian nations the force of general 

The good of man is threefold; sensual, intellectual, and spiritual or divine. The 
ast comes m the way of reward to perfect obedience. Wan having failed of this by the 
' lutuie, God has provided a way that is supernatural, on condition of faith, 

are’n^r r T^ 01 l C ^ S“P emat uml duties do not exclude those which 

aic natural. The Sonptures are full of the laws which concern these. It is great ad- 

% antage that so many of these laws are written and were not entrusted to tradition 
I he! completeness of the Scriptures in respect to every Law needful to he known is 
relative, not absolute. But the supernatural light docs not exclude the light of nature 
w c i it supposes and to which it is supplementary. Some of the laws in the Scriptures 
are mutable. 1 ositivo laws do not always bind, but arc conditional. Those arc con- 

,..I ' V tbev “ atural or supernatural, which belong to man as man in those relations 
which are permanent. The matter of such laws alone is constant. On the other hand 
those laws, even though supernatural, which were ordained for special and inconstant 
relations, are not of permanent force. Again ; in societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
laws respecting time changing relations become authoritative simply by being pre¬ 
scribed by the majority, through it® representatives or constituted authorities 

The principles enumerated m the first book of Hooker’s great work, and vindicated 
against objections in the second, arc applied in the six books which follow to the de¬ 
fence of the ecclesiastical polity established by law. The principles themselves arc a 
summary of the doctrines fundamental to politics and ethics and theology, which in a 
certain sense, were re-elaborated by one of the ablest philosophers of bis time, who was 
weU acSMfimted with the pagan and Christian writers, and was largely endowed with 
sagacity and comprehensiveness. The philosophical system of Hooker may be fairly 
accepted as akin to that of Lord Bacon; only it was far more explicit and comprehen¬ 
sive in its statements and more systematic in its form and completeness. It could not 
fail to exert a powerful influence on all subsequent discussions in metaphysical, ethical 
and political philosophy, anticipating as it does many of these discussion* by providing 
the principles for their adjudication. 

s Sir John Davies, 1570-1G2G, should be named next after Hooker, and before 
Lord Bacon. He was bom in Wiltshire, and educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1 (J03 
Solicitor-General in Ireland, and Judge of Assize, 1G20-1. In 1G2G he was appointed 
Lord Chief Justice of England, but died suddenly before the ceremony of installation, 
fits poem, On Human Knowledge and the Human Soul, like the first book of Hooker, 
exhibits the current psychology and philosophy of England in his time, though more in 
detail. The title of the 2d edition, 1GG2, is I¥o$cc 7'cipsum : This oracle expounded 
in two Elegies : 1st, Of Human Knowledge ; 2d, Of the Soul of Man, and the Immor¬ 
tality thereof: 1st cd., 1500, It gives a transcript of that better scholastic doctrine of 
the soul u hich combines the teachings of both Aristotle and Plato, when purified from 
many of the extreme subtilities ingrafted upon them by the doctors of the schools, and 
adds the results of the dawning good sense which attended the Deformation and the Re* 
vival of Classical Learning. For the history of philosophy it is of great significance, as it 
enables the student to understand the psychology and philosophy which were current 
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before the introduction of the philosophies of Descartes on the one hand und of Ilobbes 
and Locke on the other. The versification is uncommonly successful. It may be re¬ 
garded as a triumph of diction in tho expression of subtle thought in concise and fluent 
vetsc, It is by no means free from the conceits which were current in all the versifica¬ 
tion of its time* but it is remarkable in the history of literature for the skill with which 
it conducts philosophical discussion in the forms, and with somewhat of the spirit of 
elevated poetry* The positions which the author maintains arc : 1. That the soul is self- 
subsistent without the body. 2. It is mere than a perfection or reflection of the sense ; 
concluding his argument thus 


There is a soul, a nature which contains 
The power of sense within a greater power ; 

Which doth employ and use the sense's pains. 

But sits and rules within her private bower.” 

3. The soul is more than the temperature of the humors of the body. 4. The soul is a 
spirit. 5. The soul is created, not traduced. 0. Satisfactory reasons can he given 
why it is united with the body. 7. The soul Is united to the body not as a man in a 
tent, or a pilot iu a ship, or a - spider in its w eb, or the image in the wax, nor as water 
in a vessel, nor as one liquor is mingled with another, nor as heat iu the fire, nor as a 
voice through the air ♦ 

tl But as the fair and cheerful morning light 

Both here and there her silver beams impart, 

And in an instant doth herself unite 
> To the transparent air in all and every part, 

* * * * * * 

So doth the piercing soul the body fill, 

Being all in all, and all in part diffused,” 

The soul has (a) the vegetative power by which the body is nourished ; (b) the five 
senses which arc the outward instruments, which like porters admit knowledge, but do 
not perceive- (<?) the imagination or common sense or sensory, which perceives, retains 
and transmits to the (d) fantasy which compounds, compares and tries these forms; (*) 
the sensitive memory or the memory of sense objects; (/) the moving forces or 
passions connected with such objects; ($) the soul’s capacities to move and regulate the 
body; (ft) the intellectual power, of which the generic name is wit, which acta as 
abstraction, and reason, 

‘' When she rates things and moves from ground to ground,™ 
u But when by reason she tho truth hath found, 

And standeth fixed, she understanding is*” 

ls When her assent she lightly doth incline 
To either part, she is opinion’s light ; 

But when she doth by principles do fine 
A certain truth, i^kt hath true judgment's! sight.” 

Besides thoc there is the capacity fur innate ideas- 
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u Yn.it hath the soul a dowry natural, 

And sparks of light, some common things to sec; 

Not being a blank where naught is writ at ad* 

But what the writer will, may written he. 

For nature in man’s heart her laws do pen, 

Ih-cscribing truth to wit, and good to will; 

Which do accuse, or else excuse all men, 

For every thought or practice, good or all. 11 

To these are added the powers of will and of the intellectual memory. These 
powers are severally related to one another and stand in mutual dependence. To this 
analysis of the powers of the soul is subjoined an argument for its immortality, 

% 3. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 1581-1 GiS, though more influential as a writer upon 
religion than xipon philosophy, was not without important influence upon the course of 
speculative thinking in England. (Cf + Sir William Hamilton’s Works of T. Hcid, p + 781.) 
No one can understand the polemic of Locke’s Essay without studying Lord Herbert’s De 
Veritate. Its chief doctrines are the following: There is such a thing as truth. It is 
as permanent as existing things. It is everywhere, pertaining to things which are, and 
which are feigned to exist. It is self-manifest, and so is distinguished from that which 
appears to bo true. There arc as many kinds of truth as there are different kinds of 
things. These differences in things arc made known by our natural faculties. So far 
as our natural faculties are capable of and analogous to the truth of things, we have 
truth of conception. The truth of all these truths is the highest, viz., the truth of the 
intellect. This supposes truth, of things, truth of appearance, and truth of conception, 
and their harmonious conformation with one another. 

There are thus four kinds of truth : truth of things, which concerns the object as it 
is in itself; truth of appearance, which concerns the object as it is manifested; truth 
of conception, which concerns the object as it is apprehended by us ; and truth of intel¬ 
lect or judgment. The first is the inherent conformity of a thing with itself; the sec¬ 
ond, the conditional conformity of appearances with things ; the third, the conditional 
conformity of our faculties and things as they appear; the fourth, the due conformity 
between the conformities already named. All truth is (i. <?.) involves relation or agree¬ 
ment, The conformity of truth of appearance and truth of apprehension with their 
objects depends on the conditions provided in the faculties concerned* The truth of 
the intellect depends on the mutual conformity of these other truths, conditional on 
certain knowledges {notiti&) or principles which are common to every sane and perfect 
man, by means of which he judges of all individual objects that come under his obser¬ 
vation. These respect the good and the beautiful as well as what is commonly called 
the true. 

The faculties are four r natural instinct, inner sense, external sense and the discur¬ 
sive faculty (disciirsiis)^ Natural instinct is the faculty by which we apprehend and 
apply without reasoning the common notions as to the relations of things, especially 
such as tend to the conservation of the individual, the species, and the entire uni¬ 
verse, These common notions, though excited by the senses, are not conveyed by 
them ; they are implanted in us by nature, so that God by them has imparted to us not 
only of his image but of his wisdom. These are distinguished into the original and 
the derived. The first arc distinguished by six marks or criteria; priority ; independence; 
universality; certainty, so that no man can doubt them without putting off his naiuiu ; 
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necessity, that is, usefulness for the preservation of man; lastly, intuitive apprehension 
or seif-evidence. Natural instinct is present in and modifies the three other faculties. 

The inner sense includes ad those powers which under the direction of natural 
instinct have to do with the particular forms of the agreeable and disagreeable, and of 
the good and evil, whether these are dependent on the hotly or the soul. These are 
permeated by liberty of choice (UHtcum Mud naturm miracidum). The common sen¬ 
sory, communis of the internal senses is the conscience, and depends on the fac¬ 

ulty or capacity to be conscious. By means of common notions it judges of what is 
good and evil in their various degrees, and thus reaches the judgment of what ought 
to be done. 

The external senses are those which depend on the special effects of external objects 
on the external organs jointly with corresponding internal senses and natural instincts. 

The discursive faculties (discursm) give that knowledge in respect to objects fur¬ 
nished by the external and internal sense, which depends on certain capacities for 
inquiry or investigation, and the common notions. It respects existences, the 
quiddities, the qualities, the quantities, the relations, place, time, and especially their 
causes, means and ends, 

Han is distinguished from animals not by the gift of reason, but pre-eminently by 
the capacity for religion. The five common notions of natural religion which are pos¬ 
sessed by all men are the following: (1) That there is a God ■ (2) That be ought to be 
worshipped; (3) That virtue and piety are the chief elements of worship ; (4j That 
repentance is a duty ; (5) That there is another life, with rewards and punishments. 

A revelation is possible to individuals. Lord 3Icrhert contended that a special reve¬ 
lation was made to himself, but nothing can be admitted as revealed which Contradicts 
these five primary principles or common notions,, and anything beyond can be of no 
importance to the whole human, race, and therefore no such revelation should be made 
public. 

The writings of Herbert were not without permanent influence. Ife gave impulse 
and character to that great movement in England of religious rationalising which is 
known as English Deism, and which has in many ways been significant in shaping the 
course of alt subsequent speculation. Shaftesbury, Tirnlal, and others followed him in 
accepting some of the results of hia metaphysical inquiries and more of their applica¬ 
tions, Hia views of the nature and possibility of revelation arc kindred to those 
enforced by Kant in his Religion within the limits of pure reason^ which indeed are com¬ 
mon to the Old and the New Nationalism. 

Hia speculations concerning the truth of things and its relation to the truth of 
appearance anticipate those of Locke, and the profounder and more wade-reaching 
researches of Kant- Other points of similarity between him and Kant might be 
adventured. His treatise Do Yeritate attracted the attention and elicited the comments 
of Gassendi, Op., iii., 411; also Descartes, CEuvree, cd. Par. viil., 138; 168. Cf. Hallam, 
Lit. of Europe, III. c. ik, Sec. 77, c. iii., 21-28; also Leland’a view of the principal 
'Doifltical writers, etc., Letters h and ii. 

§ 4. Nathaniel Culver well, 1016-1052, Fellow of Emmanuel Colb, Cambridge, was 
a contemporary of Herbert, and hia treatise on The Light of Nature was probably sug- 
gcfctcd by Herbert's Be Vcritate, as may bo inferred from occasional allusions to hix 
lordship’s work. It was published after the death of the author, Lond., 1052, also 
1(>34, 1001 ; Oxford, 1000, also ed. Brown, Ediu. 1857. Ordverwell was a student 
mid Follow of Emmanuel College, which was the original nursery of most of those who 
were afterwards so conspicuous as the u Cambridge Latitudinal*fans ” (t-iVA J. Talloch, 
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Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in the 17tb century, Load , 1872}* Cul¬ 
ver wed writes from a Christian standpoint, and was doubtless aroused by Herbert’s 
attack, upon Christianity from the side of Reason, His doctrine of the sources of know¬ 
ledge is thus stated : 1 There are stamped and printed upon the being of man some clear 
and indelible principles, some first and alphabetical notions, by putting together of 
which it can spell out the law of nature/—*As in the noble mathematical sciences 
there are not only some first Afr^^ra, which arc granted as soon as asked, if not 
before, etc., in the very same manner, nature has some pOStiil/xUi^ some irpoA^eu, 
which she knows a rational being will presently and willingly assent to/ On the other 
hand, there is no innate light, but only the power and principle of knowing and reason¬ 
ing. Culver well urges against innate ideas as such—' Had you such notions as these 
when you first peeped into being? at the first opening of the soul's eye ? in the first 
exordium of infancy? Had you these connate species in the cradle ? and were they 
rocked asleep with you ? or did you there meditate upon these principles t( t&tum esi 
vwju$parte ” and ‘ ‘ nihil -potest esse ct non esse simuV' * li Never tell us that you wanted 
organieal dispositions, for you plainly have recourse to the sensitive powers, and must 
needs subscribe to this, that all knowledge comes flourishing in at these lattices. 11 

Sense is the gate of certainty,—the understanding is the throne of it; first principles 
and common notions with those demonstrations that stream from them, they only 
remain, * * and he that will not cast anchor upon these condemns himself to per¬ 
petual skepticism/ 3 But morality is founded in the divine nature. ‘ It is an eternal 
ordinance made in the depth of God's infinite wisdom and counsel, for regulating and 
governing of the whole world, which yet had not its binding virtue in respect of God 
himself, who has always the full and unrestrained liberty of his own essence, that it 
cannot bind itself/ Culverwell dissents from Hooker, in making moral obligation to 
proceed from tbe divine will. 1 Not the understanding, but the will of tho lawgiver 
makes a law/ 1 Ideas were situated only in the understanding of God, whereas a law 
has force and efficacy from his will/ In respect to the relation of faith and reason he 
holds £ that all the moral law is founded in natural and common light—in the light of 
reason/ and tb air there is nothing in the mysteries of the gospel contrary to the light of 
reason. Faith demands the services of reason to evince the necessity of revelation, to 
test its evidence, to assist the interpretation of revelation, and to vindicate and harmo¬ 
nize its doctrines. The truths proper to faith are undiscoverable by reason. Faith is 
the reception of the divine testimony, remotely by its outward evidence, but proxi- 
inutely by its inward light as discerned through grace„ Its operation is consistent with 
reason, and so far from superseding reason, demands its constant exercise* 

The Cartesians aa’d tiie Ca&bridgq Men, 

% 5, To understand the state ox philosophical opinion in England before and after 
the time of Locke, and, indeed, in order to interpret the meaning of Locke's Essay, 
we should do ample justice to those English writers who took a direction opposed to 
that of Hobbes. The influence of Hobbes was owing more to the political and ethical 
affinities of hLs opinions, than to the scientific authority of his system, if it is worthy 
to he called a system. The support which tho polities of the Leviathan lent to the 
despotic policy of the restored monarchy of Charles II., and the sanction which his 
materialistic and necessitarian ethics lent to the corrupt morals or the court and its 
adherents, made his philosophy the object of general discussion and active controversy. 

Tho philosopher of Malmesbury," says Warburton, “ wag the terror of the last age* 
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* * Tho press sweat with controversy, and every young; churchman would try his 
arms in thundering on Hobbes 1 steel cap." Not only the clergy of all orders in his own 
time, but the moralists and publicists of two or three generations following, thought 
it necessary formally to refute his doctrines. The new philosophy of Descartes natu¬ 
rally attracted the attention of the theologians and philosophers of England as in many 
important features diametrically opposed to the fashionable tenets of Hobbes. 
Hobbes had contributed his objections (the third) to the meditations of Descartes, and 
it was obvious from the first, that however close might be the affinities in some features 
between the physios of the two, their views of tho soul were diametrically opposed* It 
is not surprising that a school of Cartesians and of thinkers with Cartesian sympathies 
began to appear. Antony Legranci, an ecclesiastic of the order of St. Francis, led tho 
way, coming into England from Douay, as a Homan Catholic missionary. He was an 
ardent propagandist of Cartesianism, residing several years in London, and subse¬ 
quently in Oxfordshire, Ho published two works to further the easy apprehension 
of the elements of this philosophy in the universities, via, : Phibxopkm- veins e 
menU licnuti CarUsH more Schatostico breviter digest# and Imtitutionm philosophic 
Secundum prindpia R, Cartesii nmo methods ademata et explicate, Loud., 1(575, 3d cd. 
This philosophy encountered an active opposition at the University of Oxford, which 
was headed by Samuel Parker, the Bishop of Oxford* In his Dispute times de Deo ci 
dteina premdentin ho contended in the Scholastic spirit equally against the philosophy 
of Descartes and that of Hobbes, making no distinction between the mechanical 
features of each, and not discerning that while the one was Atheistic, the other 
w as as strikingly Tkeistic in its spirit and tendency. To this attack Lcgraud replied in 
his Apologia pro Rcnaio Cartesio contra Samudem Parkerum, Loud,, 1 <5T£X Leg rand 
also held an active controversy with John Sergeant, also a Roman Catholic, who 
suhsequcntlv wrote against Loekc. lie annotated Itohaults Tr&ite dephgeigue, wliica 
Yras subsequently translated and edited in the spirit of the Newtonian physics by 
Samuel Clarke, 1723* Cartesianism never obtained a footing in Oxford, which retained 
tho peripatetic Aristotelianisin till it was partially displaced by the philosophy of Locke. 
In Cambridge Cartesian ism had for many years a partial foothold without ever attain- 
im> tbc complete ascendency, Cf. Alma, a poem by Richard Prior, for the contrast 
between the Aristotelian and Cartesian theories of the soul* cu> held during this period 
respectively in Oxford and Cambridge, 

The so-called Latitudinarisms of Cambridge were ah more or less influenced by 
Descartes; vide Burnet’s History of Jus omi Time and TuHooh’a Rational Theology, etc. 
The most conspicuous among these were Ralph Ond worth, Henry More, John Smith, 
Benjamin Whichcotc, and John Worthington. The first three were most distinguished 
as philosophers, the last two as ethical and religious w riters. They were all equally 
opposed to the Epicurean and Atheistic philosophy of Hobbes, with its necessitarian 
theory of the will and its denial of the permanence and independent authority of 
moral distinctions, to those churchmen who exalted ecclesiastical orgauizatiotiii and i ■*t 
above the spiritual power of Christianity, to those dogmatists who attached greater 
importance to Scholastic dogmas and subtle creeds than to the moral significance of its 
principles, and those Calvinists who seemed to exalt the power of the Deity above Li* 
moral at tribute a, or insisted upon the purposes and grace of God at the expense of 
human freedom. The most distinguished of these u Cambridge men,” ns they were also 
called, was Cudworth, who, besides the Intellectual System of the Universe, wrote A 
Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality*, 1731, and also a Treatise on Free 
Will, both being unfinished fragments of extended discussions which were originally do- 
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Bi-Ded to complete the first-named work. The whole was primarily designed to combat 
” docir ^ of necessity as held by three classes of philosophers, the Atheistic; the Theis- 
tic, who rejected the moral authority of God, the so-called Deists; and the Christian 
Th cists, who ad minted moral perfections in God, but contended that necessity controls 
human activity. It was finished in part only, viz., the argument against the Atheistic 
hypothesis. The Intellectual System is at once the most learned and for the time the 
most critical work on the history of Ancient Philosophy which had ever been produced by 
any English writer. Besides the careful and comprehensive statements which it furnishes 
in respect to the doctrines concerning God, it constantly brings them into comparison with 
the more recent atheistical systems, excepting that of Spinoza, who is named but once 
in the text, and whose system could scarcely have been published at the time when Cud- 
^ orth s treatise was written. Cudworth has Hobbes prominently in mind, even when 
criticising the ancient necessitarians and materialists. Descartes also comes under kig 
criticism. There is scarcely a single position which Descartes accepted or taught which 
t. ndworth did not call in question. He accepts in part' the new mechanical philosophy 
so far as It seeks to account for inorganic phenomena, and even all the so called sensi¬ 
ble or secondary qualities of matter, but he contends that the belief of efficient causes 
in the sphere of matter docs not exclude the belief in, or the possibility of final causes. 
As against the doctrine of the direct efficiency of the Deity in inorganic phenomena, 
and in order to explain the phenomena of organization in the universe as a whole, and 
pre-eminently in living beings, he adopts the hypothesis of a plastic or formative 
nature endowed with general and special activity, both efficient and teleological—a 
force producing the results of design without consciousness. Ho earnestly protests 
against that doctrine of unlimited power in God taught by Descartes, which get it forth 
na superior to logical and geometrical truth, and consequently as not controlled by 
moral distinctions. He criticises Descartes 1 argument for the existence of God, 
accepting that form of it which rests the truth of a correspondent reality on the 
existence of its correlated idea 7 but rejecting with a certain reservation that part of it 
which contends that necessary existence is an element essential to the idea of a perfect 
being. Against Hobbes ho formally objects to the limitation of the powers of the soul 
to Sen sc and Phantasy ; contending that there is a higher faculty of Meason or Under- 
standing^ which judges of sense. lie argues against the nominalism of Hobbes 
and his derivation of the authority of Moral Distinctions from the commands of the civil 
magistrate. The learning and pedantic language of Cudworth serves to obscure the 
sagacity, originality, and independence of his own thinking. The fact that his treatise 
seems so largely made up of quotations from ancient writers has diverted the atteutlon 
of superficial readers from the value and number of independent contributions which 
he has made to that eclecticism from the Ancients and the Scholastics, which was cur¬ 
rent in England before the time of Hobbes and of Locke, The Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality was posthumous, in 1781. It contends in Platonic 
phraseology for the independence of moral distinctions, and that they are discerned 
directly by the Reason. 

The Treatise on Free-Will was published by John Allen, from MSS. in the British 
Museum, in 1838, 8vo, pp. 08. It is a direct answer to the necessitarian doctrines of 
nobbes as propounded In his Letter to the Marquis of Newcastle on Liberty and Neces¬ 
sity, 1G54, In simplicity of thought and diction it surpasses Cud worth's other works. 

Henry More, 1014^1087, was inferior to Cudworth in the exactness and reach of his 
erudition and in the solidity of his judgment, but not in the subtil ty of his philosophi¬ 
cal discrimination nor in the acuteness of his controversial powers. Hie credulity in 
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respect to wit&hOT&ft find spiritual posseftMion, bis amiable mysticism, and Ills belief in 
the divine wisdom of the Cabala, have caused bis real merits as a philosopher to bo 
overlooked, and the merited reputation which ho enjoyed in bis lifetime to be forgo 
tea by the phUosophicnl historian. He was for a time Rector of lngoldsby, but spent 
moafc of his life in chosen retirement, from which no offers of academic or ecclesiastical 
preferment could withdraw him* His philosophical writings arc Entfuridum Elhicum, 
1GGD ' Enchiridion 3hlaphi/xicum, 1071; Colketcd Philosophical T^nitngs t 1^3, fol,, 
4th ed. enlarged, 1713. This collection contains Antidote against Atheism, with Ap¬ 
pendix; Enthusiaamns Triumphaiu Sj Letters to Descartes, Immortality of the Soul, 

Conjectura Cabbalistica. * . T 

The leading principle of More's ethical system was that moral goodness is simple 

and absolute, that right reason is the judge of its nature, essence and truth, but its 
attractiveness and beauty arc felt by a special capacity, vi bomformi amma facultate, 
net unlike the moral sente of later writers. Therefore all moral goodness is property 
termed intellectual and divine. To affect this as supremo gives supreme felicity Jiy 
the aid of reason we state the axioms or principles of ethics into deirmte proposition*, 
and deriyp from them special maxims and rules. In h.s philosophical works More 
states and defends in the main the principles of Descartes, staling at great length and 
with great minuteness the doctrine of innate ideas, and defending it against misconcep¬ 
tions sail objections. Ho qualifies Descartes’ opinion, that the soul has lto seat in the 
pineal gland, and contends for the extension or diffusion of the soul, at the same time 
irmiin" thattliisdoea not involve its discerptibility. Heeontendsat tunes for the reality 
of°space as an entity independent of God, and again makes space to be dependent on 
God (anticipating the argument of Samuel Clark). He argues the existence of Cod 
from the moral nature of man. In kis speculations concerning the I MosopW Ga. i- 
ala he argues that the principles of the Platonic philosophy were derived fro... the 
Hebrew revelation, and vet contends for an independent power in man to apprehend 
mrtonM and (Urine truth. In his Enthusiasm!* Triumphal as well as in Ins thee logr- 
c al writings he argues against the false and pretended revelations and inspirations 
which were so current in his time. His Mystery of Godliness is an attempt to construct 
the Christian theology after those subjective ethical relations andl bohefir 

hv Plato and Plotinus, and at the same time to recognise the reality of tin. 
supernatural in the Christian history. More’s theological writings were '".o.euvdy 
popular. He was imaginative and poetical in many of his moods, and some passage, 
bi i Drcse writings are written in a strain of elevated beauty and eloquence, 

John Smith, “of Cambridge,” 1018 -im, bom at Aekehmch No^^o«fete 
Fellow of Queen’* College, 1044, and tutor ami mathematical madei. His AJref Z>« 

sr is pu s:^" 
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Ixtrenee a«d -Uue of God. They are not remarkable for any special novelty of prin¬ 
ciple* or subtlety of reasoning, but for 

liyb style that for those times was wonderful, uinl vthitn, _ « 

of segment, make* Hmm —F* of the 

B 'TulO»im™, had ’common sympathies in philosophy and its relations 
same school of Can 6 - ,. f . but lho pubMdlo d works of both are predomi- 

lantlTre'S-- theological. Whichcote, from his position as College Tutor and 
Provost of King’s College, » a leading person in this circle. 
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In WhichcoWs B&gi&us Aphorisms, 1703, with additions and tight letters between 
Dr, W. and Dr, A, Tackney, 1753, may be found a most instructiv e insight into the 
conflicting schools and opinions of their times* Hia Complcto Works were published 
1751, in 4 vols. 

§ G. The political and religious revolution that is called the Great Rebellion, and is¬ 
sued in the execution of Charles I., and the establishment of the Commonwealth, 1643- 
1GG0, exerted a- powerful influence upon the philosophical spirit of the nation, and 
directly and indirectly occasioned some of the most important philosophical and philo- 
sophico-theological treatises. The most important writings of Hobbes owe their origin 
to his desire to preclude the possibility of appealing from authority to conviction. The 
radical and sensual skepticism of his principles called forth as confident appeals to the 
higher authority of reason and conscience, i t e, , to a direct revelation to the spirit of man, 
—or the revelation recorded in the Scriptures. All restraints were remov ed from the 
press, and also the restraints of tradition and authority. u Then was the time,.” writes 
Milton, “ in special, to write and speak what might help to the further discussing of 
matters in agitation* The temple of Janua with his controversial faces might not in¬ 
significantly he regarded as act open. All the winds of heaven were let loose to play 
upon the earth.” “A nation of writers was bom in a day.” These writers may he 
grouped as Anglicans of the school of Hobbes; Anglicans of the school of Hooker, among 
which may be classed the Cambridge Cartesians and Platonists; Anglicans of the school 
of Laud ; Puritans of the narrow type who abjured all philosophy, and derived their polity, 
theology, and ethics from the literal authority of Scriptures, which authority was assum¬ 
ed to be unquestioned, to need no support from reason, and to derive all its evidence from 
supernatural grace. The more learned of these resolved all xdiilosophy into the tradi¬ 
tions of an original revelation, as Theophilus Gale et aL To these should be added the 
Puritans of the more liberal typo ; who were ;ikin to the Cambridge men, some of whom 
had been originally Puritans but afterwards conformed* Of the former class the most 
distinguished were Nathaniel Culvcrwcll, already noticed, Richard Baxter, and John 
Ilowe* The Mystics, Quakers, and Seekers relied on a direct revelation to the indi¬ 
vidual spirit which superseded all ratiocination and positive authority* Their views m 
men of high intellectual culture, like William Penn and Sir Henry Vane, were expressed 
In the philosophical diction and method of a Christianized Platonism, The theological 
skeptics rejected all positive revelation In the spirit of Herbert of Chcrbury. The philo¬ 
sophical skeptics, like Joseph. Glanville, attacked all philosophy by denying the self- 
evident and authoritative character of its original categories and axioms, aud resolved 
all trustworthy knowledge into the vague operations of experience, supplemented by 
the testimony of revelation, or into what could be verified by physical experiment* 

Besides Culverweil, already named, two writers, moderate Puritans, deserve special 
notice in a History of Philosophy, viz., Richard Baxter and John Howe. Richard Bax¬ 
ter, 1615-1(101, was one of the most voluminous theological writers of his time* In phil¬ 
osophy he deserves mention as the earliest * writer on the evidences of religion in Eng¬ 
lish literature, and also as the first who expressly ;md distinctly recognised the necessity 
of following <( a methodical procedure in maintaining the doctrines of Christianity and 
of beginning at natural verities as presupposed fundamentally to supernatural. n His 
service to English philosophical thinking in enouncing this position cannot he over¬ 
estimated. llis three treatises, The Unreasonableness of Infidelity, 1G35; The Reasons 
of the Christian Religion, 1GG7; More Reasons for the Christian Religion and no Reason 
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gainst it. 1072; the last in reply to Lord Herbert of OUcrbury contain M- 
iu respect to the relation of natural to revealed religion in respect to tbe relation of 
faith to reason* and impliedly his principles o£ tbe grounds of all knowledge His doe- 
trine of tba immortality of the eoul \a set forth in the works already named, and in a 
volume “ Of the Immortality of Man's Soul, and of the Nature of it, and of the Spirits, 
l(iS2, His account of his own Life and Times throw s much light on the state oL opinion 
in this period of universal agitation. 

John How e, 1030-1705, Christ Coll., and Fellow of Magdalen, Cambridge, was edu¬ 
cated in the society of More, Cud worth, etc. His theological works aro more or 
impregnated with the philosophical spirit, and show a familiar acquaintance with the 
ancient writers and the leading philosophers of his time. One of his ablest wuL, 
Living Temple (1G75), contains an elaborate refutation of Spinoza, the first, that 
known to have been published in the English language* 

Four other writers deserve a passing notice; — 

William Chillingworth, 1603-10-14, Fellow o£ Triii. Coll., Os., 1 828, H *besh known 
work TheJtdigton of Protestants a. Safe Way to Salvation, 10 B 8 , though more theo- 
lorioal than philosophical, implies an underlying: philosophy and isreeemmended ... 
Locke as a hook, the reading of which “will teach both perspicuity and the way of 
right reasoning better than any book that 1 know." Ur. Reid says, ito author ■ was 

t5 lt , best reason™ and the most acute logician of his age. 

John Hales, of Eton, 1584-1656, styled the coef-memorable, was remarka .10 os an 
earnest Protestant against the Calvinism of the Synod of Tort, and for his paw arfnl in¬ 
fluence over a limited hut able circle of thicker*. His &Um Itemine were published 
ipfl rind hia 'works. 3 vols., 17bu- 

John Goodwin, 1503-1065, Queen's Coll, Comb., was an able divine, who adopted 
the Arminian tenets against the Calvinism current among the Canton*, and pol l - •< 
among other writing Mention JletUctnal, 1651, in which occur many references 

to philosophical and ethical principles. 

Sir Matthew Hale, 1000-1076, Magd. Hall, Ox, mhrBTWltmgO on *<*#> tUcolos 
ical topics rejects much of the current philosophy. 

Richard CoipeRLAXD.—The TnAttsrriot, to Locke. 

a 7 Richard Cumberland, 1033-1718, Follow of Magdalen Coll, Cambridge, Rector 
of Brampton and All-hallows, Stamford ; Bishop of Peterborough HOT. Hrn toatoe 
1H Ley&ue Nature* Dbpdtitio Phiheophba, etc, etc, was published Load 1 ... • 

Lab and Francf. 1083, 4to; in English, with Introduction and Appendix lyj. Maxell, 
Lend, 1737, 4te; Abridged by T. Tyrrell, Lend, 1602, 8vo; Translated with notes 
by J, Towers, DuM., 1750, 4to; In French by Earbcyrao, Amst, 1 <-14, 4u>. Cumb * 
land was also the author of several theological treatises, which in 1,1 r >y "or 
considerable importance. The treatise l)e Legiln- Nature*, is of the grwt«* logon i- 
canoe in the History of Philosophy for its ability, and because it was the first reatis, 
that numerous school of ethical writers which was called into being by antagonism to 
Hobbes The treatise of Grotius, tie Jure Belli tt Facie, 1625, was undoubtedly of great 
service to Cumberland, as ho implies-Intmd. I. §1. His own treatise differed from 
that of Grotius in this, that whereas Grotius reasons from effects to causes, ho reasons 
from causes to effects, », c., ho begins with an analysis of the nature of man and1 the 
Stitutinn of things and thence proceeds to derive the special ethical dnt.ns. The title 
of this trealiso indicates its loading purpose, viz, to vindicate the proportion Hat 
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II„l Vr , fV?lt 0f T 7 ,n!lde kno1 ™ mature, in opposition to the doctrine of 
9 Ian’S originate in civil society alone and derive from society their sole 

„ ^ i3 , t,he first of modem treatises which rests its argument formaUyon the 

OQmmiM neatKM aB of nature as contrasted with, and as supposed in positive revelation, and 
dares to assert that certain ethical conceptions and beliefs attainable by Reason are re 
qm i calm order to defend and interpret revelation. The treatise also indicates the impres- 

oiilobt !1 1 T“ E ° gIiSh thinkinS - UOt 89 mU0h h ? the bold materialisin 

o ' ^ iT:1 ‘ C5 Vc- h ‘ pr0te3t ?> "= by tte eartC£ia “ Mathematical Mechanics, and 

the Experiments of Newton and his associates in the then newly -formed Royal Society. 
Cumberland docs not accept the doctrine of innate ideas and principles as held by 
i escartes or Lord Herbert, or os traditionally received by the Cambridge Piatonists Ho 
prefers, according to the method of Bacon, to find the Laws of Nature by studying the 
Constitution of Nature, His treatise is memorable cdso as being the first English t«a- 
tisc in Philosophical Ethics as distinguished from the treatises on Casuistry like 
Taj lor £ Due tor Dubitanlium, 1000, and Baxter’s Christian Directory 1G73. The con¬ 
stuution of naturc Cumberland discovers by those effects of nature which reveal its 
forces and laws. He defines a law of nature thus : “ A proposition, proposed to the 
observation of or impressed upon the mind with sufficient clearness by the nature of 
things, from the will of the first cause, which points out that possible action of a rational 
agent which will chiefly promote the common good, and by which only the entire hap¬ 
piness of particular persons can be obtained. The former part of this definition con¬ 
tains the precept, the latter the sanction, and the mind receives the impression of both 
from the nature of things* 11 

The law of nature respecting morality is generalized thus : ** The greatest benevo¬ 
lence of every rational agent towards all, forms the happiest state of every and of all 
the benevolent, ns far as in their power; and it Is necessarily requisite to the happiest 
which they can attain, and therefore the common good is the supreme law.” OF the 
certainty and universal evidence of this law, he says, “That the motion of a point 
docs not more certainly produce a line, or the addition of numbers a sum, than that 
benevolence produces a good effect (to the person whom we wish well) proportioned to 
the power and affection of the agent, on the given circumstances. It Is also certain that 


to keep faith, gratitude, natural affection, etc,, etc., are cither parts or modes of a most 
effectual benevolence toward all, accommodated to particular circumstances ; and that 
they must certainly produce their good effect, after the same manner it is certain that 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division are parts or modes of calculation; 
and that a right line, circle, parabola, and other curves, do express the various effects 
which geometry produces by the motion of a point.” 

His doctrine of Human Nature and of Bight Reason is as follows : Human Nature is 
endowed with certain Innate principles and capacities. To the mind belong under¬ 
standing and will- 1’hc first comprehends apprehending, comparing, judging, reason¬ 
ing, a methodical disposition and the memory of all these things (activities) and the 
objects about which they arc conversant. To the will wc ascribe the simple acts of 
choosing and refusing and the vehemence of action discovered in the Passions. In the 
memory of propositions, both theoretical and practical, consist Habits both Theoretical 
and Practical, called respectively Sciences and Arts. Human Nature suggests certain 
mice of life in the same manner that it suggests the skill of numbering* The first 
apprehensions of thiogs and the desire of good and aversion from evil in general, are 
necessary. The higher nature of man is capable of higher functions and more exalted 
uses ** Hi an that of the soul of a swine, instead of salt to preserve a carcass from 
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rottenness" Man is endowed with Right Reason which comprehends the capacity 
as well to discern ss first principles or self-evident truths as conclusion a thence formed. 
Ot these those which arc practical arc called Laws. True propositions of both sorts are 
those which agree with tho nature of things." The dictates of practical reason are 
propositions which point out the end or the means thereto in every man’s power." 
** That which takes tho shortest way from tho given term or state of things to this end 
is called right* hy a metaphor taken from the definition of right line, in use among 
mathematicians. An action attaining the most desirable effect in tho quickest manner 
takes the shortest way to this end. Therefore it is right. And that very comparison 
bv which such action is discovered, supposes all things so considered* that it is known 
both what will less conduce to the end and (with much greater ease) what would ob¬ 
struct the effecting it*" 41 For right (or strait) shows what is crooked a3 well as what is 
strait." Cumberland's psychology and ethics are highly instructive* for the reason 
that he anticipated Locke in conducting his inquiries in respect to Human Nature in 
general, in the inductive spirit. While he docs far more exact justice than Locke to the 
noetic or tho regulative power as an original endowment he carefully saves himself 
from the Platonic indeQuiteness which Herbert, Descartes and tho Cambridge men 
allowed themselves. Like all the opponents of the ethics of Ilobbes, Cumberland 
insiats earnestly on the possession by man of the social and dis interested affections as 
an original endowment of his nature. 


CHAPTER IX— John Locke —His Critics and Defenders. 

We liave little to add to Ucberweg’s careful analysis of Locke's 
principal treatise except the following general remarks: 

§ 8. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding introduced anew 
epoch into English philosophy* It found speculation in the divided 
and partially chaotic state which the prevalence of a great variety of 
different schools had introduced* Each of these schools was animated 
by a positive or negative theological interest which intensified the 
earnestness with which its principles were held and defended. Locke 
himself, by his training and associations, would naturally occupy the 
ground of mediation* Ilis education as a physician, hissympathy wit h 
the new physics which were coining into notice, and his cool and 

tolerant temper, all contributed to this tendency. The 1 cm pet of Ids 

times was practical rather than speculative, cautious rather than ad¬ 
venturous, critical and analytic rather than bold and dogmatic* The 
Essay on the human understanding did not attain the form in 
which wc find it, till the sixth edition. The first edition contains not 
even the rudiment of the celebrated chapter on the Association of Ideas, 
which subsequently obtained such extensive currency among English 
psychologists, and so decided an influence over English speculation* 
This is the more surprising if we consider that Hobbes distinctly recog- 
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nizes tiie law of association and attaches to it great importance. In the 
first edition the distinction between desire and will—of which so much 
was subsequently made, is not recognized—the necessitarianism of 
I Iohbes is broadly asserted, and liberty is limited to the power of acting. 
In later editions a power to suspend the determination of the will 
is accorded. Of, B, II., exxi., § 56, Of. Lockes Letter to 3£blyneux 9 
July 15, 1603, in King’s Life of Locke, 

It should he observed also that the essay is more logical or met a- 
physical than psychological in its aims. Sir Isaac Newton terms it 
“ your hook of ideas, ?? in a letter of apology to its author. The criti¬ 
cisms upon it and the replies which they called forth, indicate that its 
doctrine of ideas was the chief feature which attracted the public 
attention. If we compare the essay with the Port Royal Logic, then 
well known in England, and especially if we view attentively Locke’s 
own account of the design of his essay, we shall be satisfied that lie 
did not so much propose to give a complete outline of the powers of 
man as to analyze the different forms of human knowledge into their 
ultimate elements. 

The critics and antagonists of Locke all confirm tins view. They 
criticize and assail his positions on the ground of their supposed incon¬ 
sistency with important theological, practical, or scientific truths rather 
than in respect to their psychological validity. 

§ 9, A historical sketch of English philosophy would be incom¬ 
plete which should not contain some notices of Locke's critics. 

The first of these in the order of time, find the one who is most familiarly known, is 
Edward Sfclllingfleet, 1G35-1699; Bishop of Worcester, 1686-1699, In a Discourse in 
vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, etc,, 169G, he criticised some of the positions 
taken in Locke's Essay, ns inconsistent with this and other doctrines of the Christian 
Faith, and aa tending; to scepticism. To these criticisms Locke made an elaborate reply 
in a letter to the Bishop of Worcester, January, 1G97* To this reply Stilling fleet pub¬ 
lished his Answer to Mr. Locke’s Letter, April, 1097* To this answer Locke issued Ms 
Reply to the Dishop of Worcester's Answer, June, 1607. The Bishop published his An, 
swer to Mr. Locke's second Letter in September, 1G97, to which Locke issued a long and 
elaborate reply in 1698, which concluded the controversy. 

The doctrines of Locke, criticised by Stillingfleet, are primarily his fundamental posi¬ 
tion, which limits the sources of ideas to two, viz., sensation and reflection. S objects 
also to the introduction of the term idea in so novel and very general a signification ; 
to Locke's denial of innate ideas ; to his defective and partial definition of knowledge, 
and Ms unsatisfactory definition of the idea or notion of substance * also to Ms unsat¬ 
isfactory definition of person, and his inadequate explanation of the grounds of our 
belief in personal identity ; also to the general most obvious tendency of Lus writings to 
undermine the Christian faith and to promote skepticism* This discussion was deemed 
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so important, and Locke’s success was thought by bis friends to be so complete, that a 
of the arguments on both sides ha, been published in the form of 

notes to many editions of the essay till the present time. - „ . nub. 

J. A. Lowdo, an earnest critic of Locke, and an antagonist also of Hobbes pu, 
liabed in 1084 a volume entitled “ A Discourse concerning the Nature of Man n 

ciuht chapters_On self-knowledge ; man ns compounded of body and an immaterial 

. cttI idols of truth and goodness; the being of God ; the siatcof nature ; religion 
the en?y fotdatmn of civil government; of moral virtue; Mr. Hobbes’ notions of the 
kin-aom of darkness. This work of Lowde attracted the attention of Locke, 
evident from his notes to the later editions of the essay and his private letters. 

The celebrated Thomas Burnet, 1635-1715, is said to have been tbs author of three 
i i ’ fVwh first two 1G37 the last 1093—entitled, u Eemturkfl npon an Ls^aj t oil 
cerningUnman Understanding,” which elicited a reply, 1703, from Catherine Trotter, 

the Nature o£ Spirits His other philosophical writings were Orya?«u» xetus et >.«i urn , 
the Nature of - ! . Soul of the World, 1099. The essay contains 

3mowled-e as cither of the others-the understanding, or knowledge by idea* or “to Tim 
k i ». - 4 — i: I hia w. wo know only ns iei relation to our 

u- hv flint now of sense and of nnderataJidiiig, which we possess as hunmn beings. 
^ Tat thi,^ to u S men arc nothing but what they stand in onr analogy ; 
that Z tl terms, Zy are nothing to us hut as they are known by ns, . 

uud they are not in onr £-> ^cither ££££23 « sentiments. 

or cause or (which is most probable) concur unto ,» causing i ^ ^ 

thus with the eye, the car, the imagination; -’and under 

understanding that it should have a like share m framing t l . , 

which it taker in and receives objects. In sum, the immediate objects of cogitaUcu, as 

it is exercised hy men, arc rth CcpM, all ph,momcna-“ 
more exist without our faculties, in tho ^ to be.” pp. 

zSSS&Ss^-j&zsssst 

doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. urjetliod to Beicncc.- 

Anothcr critic of Locke was John Sergeant, 1631-1.07; ^ ^ s 

Solid Philosophy Asserted, against the 1 ancics of t cnnccra ;„g Human Under- 

farther illustrated with Reflexions on . i. tL - h a ■ lsr-ant who controverted the Car- 
funding. London, 1697.” This istho same John Sergeant who Centro ^ a 

Uliau LO Grand, (of. p. 337). Sergeant subjects ^, )y the title of his 

running criticism-the ground and character ot which a« "Jg^Sb in Descartes 
work, Solid Phiimophy. Ilo contends against the doctr. 1 h i 

and Locke, and for which he calls them Las. He subject, 

selves directly, but their ideas only, and things •> ” searching criticism. Ho 

tho doctrine of representative nov' ^ ^ * . and contends °Uiat the higher 
limits Idea lo image* or pkauttisica of sensts J f 
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knowledge, suck as is peculiar to rational beings, is notion or cognition; and the notion 
objectively viewed is the thing itself in our understanding. lie rejects Locke’s assump¬ 
tion that there arc many simple notions; contending that there is only one, viz,, Exist¬ 
ence. General truths arc the most original and authoritative of all truths, etc., etc. 

The most elaborate and extended critical reply to Locke's Essay was that by Henry 
Lee, L.D., who graduated 1GG4, and was Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
Lector of Tichmarsh. It is entitled ‘ L Anti-Scepticism ; or Notes upon each Chapter of 
Mr, Locke's Essay concerning Human Understanding, with an Explication of all the 
particulars of which he treats, and in the same order with Locke, In 4 books. Loud,, 
1 * 03. ” This work follows Locke by chapters almost as closely as does the Ncuveaux 
Essais of Leibnitz, Of Locke's first book on Innate Ideas, he observes that no one has 
ever held that there are such in the sense in which Locke assails them—and that it is 


obvious that there are such, in the sense that men are not at liberty not to have certain 
perceptions and judgments, and that these capacities and tendencies do not dispense 
with the necessity and importance of a divine revelation. Of the second book on Ideas, 
he objects to the novel extension of tho term Ideas from its appropriate use in desig¬ 
nating images of individual sensible objects, to that signification which, comprehends all 
objects of the mind thinking. He urges also that the ideas treated as simple by Locke 
are not in fact such, lie denies that all our ideas arc derived from Sensation and He¬ 
ll cction ; because Sensation cannot give knowledge -without the co-operation of other 
intellectual powers, and Reflection means only Knowing or Consciousness. In the third 
book he especially objects to Locke's analysis of our moral ideas—that he destroys 
their authority and fixedness. In the fourth book he criticizes his definition of knowl¬ 
edge as skeptical iu its tendency and logical application, and for the following rea¬ 
sons :—first, in the ease of particular propositions we cannot lie as certain, by the way 
of ideas, as we are of the existence of the things which are the subjects and predicates 
of the propositions; second, there are no such things in the mind of man as he calls 
simple ideas, which must bo gained before tho mind receives the knowledge of 
things by perceiving the agreement ox disagreement of such ideas; third, there are 
no such things as general abstract ideas. Lee’s work is very instructive as giving 
an insight into the positions maintained by a considerable class of critics and men 
of learning in Lis time* 

Rev. John Norris, IGirL-TTll, Rector of Bcmcrton from 1691-1710, was an earnest 
critic of Locke in the spirit of Malebranche, with a very decided leaning to Plato, His 
principal philosophical work is an Essay towards the theory of the ideal or intelligible 
world, in two parts, the first considering it absolutely in itself, and the second in rela¬ 
tion to human understandings Loud., 1701-04. In the appendix to vol. 1 of Practical 
Discourses on the Beatitudes, 1G90, arc added Cursory Remarks upon a Book called an 
Essay concerning Human Understanding. Gf. Locke's comments on the same-—the 
works of John Locke, 1794, voh 9th, pp. 217-239. 

William Sherlock, 1G41-1707, Dean of St. Paul’s, etc., in his Discourse of the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul and Future State, 1705, etc., chap, ii*, sec. 3 ; A. Digression 
concerning Connate Ideas or Inbred EnowUdgs^jrp. 95-127, attacks Locked doctrines 
of innate ideas in the spirit of Stillingfleet. Cf. Locke’s works. Lend., 1794, v, 0 T p. 
293, He argues that the soul has connate or inbred beliefs, c* y., concerning its own 


immortality, and therefore connate or inbred ideas. 

John Edwards, 1G37-171G, Fellow of St. John’s College, wrote against Lockes 
Reasonableness of Christianity the following theological treatises ; Thoughts concern¬ 
ing the Causes and Occasions of Atheism, 1G93 ; a Demonstration of the Existence and 
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Providence of God, 1G90 ; Sticrnianism tfumasketf j or tlxo unreasonableness of tlio 
opinion concerning one article of faith only, 1 m ; a brief vindication of the funda¬ 
mental Articles of the Christian Faith; and the Socinian’s Creed, 1097. 

Conyers Place wrote against Bold (p. 368), Remarks with Queries to Mr, Bold, 1721; 
also in 1729, An Essay towards a Vindication of the Visible Creation, in which he con¬ 
tends that the mind is endowed with a faculty higher than sensation, by means of 
which it inwardly rejl#et$ l and through which it obtains its more important and abstract 
conceptions. This gives knowledge not obtained by any of the corporeal faculties 
outward or inward. This knowledge is substantial, immediately wrought mitself by 
the substance from the competency of the object to it, antecedent to all notices from 


without. , . 

Malcolm Fleming, or Ftemyng, published in 1751 a New Critical Examination of .mi 

important passage in Mr. Locke’s essay, in which he questions the correctness of 
Locke’s views respecting Substance, Spirit mid .Essence, and the possibility that matter 

can be endowed with the power of thought. 

Another very able antagonist of Locko was Peter Browne {died in 17oo), Trovo&t 
of Trinity College, and subsequently Bishop of Cork, Ho was the author of several 
theological works* the two works for which he is most distinguished in phdosop iy 
are; The Procedure and Limit* of the Human Understanding. Bond,, 172s; 2d crt. 
1729; Things Divine and Supernatural conceived by Analogy with Thing& Quintal ant. 

Human. Lend., 1733. , * - 

The doctrines of Browne are : That wc have ideas of sensible objects only ; and of 

their operations, while of pure spirit, wc have no ideas at nil, but only of the opera- 
tions of spirit as connected with a material body; these operations also wc conse¬ 
quently designate by terms borrowed from sensation • that from these wc infer the 
existence of spirit—of which and its operations wc have ideas indirectly and by analogy 
with material substances and the actions to which their spiritual representatives are 
analogous. Tf this is true of created and limited spirits, how much more is it true 
of the uncreated and infinite Spirit? Browne’s theory of knowledge and the pro¬ 
cesses of the understanding is also, in some respects, antagonistic to the theory of 
Locke, c. g. ho criticiaes Locke and all the writers of his school for failing to distinguish 
“ ri-htly between the simple perceptions of sense and the simple apprehension of the 
intellect; between the primary and simple ideas of sensation which are indcponne.it 
of the pure intellect and those secondary compounded ideas which are its creatures , 
between all these and the complex notions and conceptions of the mind; hut above all, 
the want of distinguishing' between the conception of things human, when they aic 
direct and immediate, and when they ore transferred to things spiritual and imma¬ 
terial by semblance only and analogy.” An idea of collection, ^ nroivne s jur gmc d is 
an empty sound. The mind docs not know its operations cither by direct or reflex 
ideas It only knows them by an immediate self-consciousness when they are employed 
ou the ideas of external objects. It would know not its own existence or its operations, 
were it not for some idea of an external object abont which it is employed. 

The highest operation of Season in inference or illation, which is not employed 
upon our simple ideas so much as on our complex notions. This excludes the do mi ion 
cf knowledge by Locke as consisting in a perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas. This definition is so far from being truo, that it call he shown w o 
have knowledge of objects concerning which we have no ideas; pre-eminently of 

objects supernatural, which wo know by natural analogies only, and which analogical 

knowledge is enhanced and appealed to in revealed communication* from 0od. 
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The doctrines of Browne are import-ant, not merely in their relations to those of 
Locke, but because of tlieir near and remoter influence upon speculative theology. 
Browne was an earnest defender of the Christian faith. In IGD7 he wrote a reply to 
Toland's Deistical Tracts. He was in sympathy with an active body of defenders of the 
Christian faith who were more or less directly connected with Trinity College, Dublin. 
Among these was William King, 1050-1720 ; Bishop of Deny, XG01; Archbishop of 
Tuam, 1702; Archbishop of Dublin, 1703. King was the author of the treatise Dc 
Origin# Mali, 1703-1704; in English by Edmund Law, 1731, 4to ; 2d cd., with addi¬ 
tions, etc., 1733 j with answers to Bayle and Leibnitz, 1738, 1738, 1781. King also 
published a sermon on Predestination, 1700 ; Oxford, with notes by Whately, 1831, in 
which doctrines are taught similar to those advanced by Browne, respecting the limits 
of our knowledge of God. Cf. Eh Logic, by Ih Whatcly, appendix, iv. xv. Cf. An 
Enquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity aud Predestination, by Edward Coplcstonc. 
London, 1821. Cf. H. L. Manscl, The Limits of Religious Thought. Asa disciple of 
Browne, King dissented from the doctrines of Locke. 

Edmund Law, D.D.. 1703-1787, St. Johns College, Cambridge, Bishop of Carlisle, 
in addition to his notes on King's Essay, also published <4 An Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Space, Time, etc.," Cambridge, 1734, in which he dissents from Locke. 

Among the critics of Locke, who wrote in the Bpirit of Peter Browne, Zachary 
Moyne deserves conspicuous attention. lie was probably tlic sou of Zachary Mayne, a 
divine who was somewhat notorious for his theological opinions in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and died at Exeter, Nov. 11, 1704, leaving a son who was a physician, 
and died at Northampton in 1750, aged 73. 

May no’a only philosophical work, anonymous, is entitled, Two Dissertations con¬ 
cerning Sense and the Imagination, with an Essay on Consciousness, 1727. The 
design of the dissertations is to refute the opinion which the author describes as nearly 
universal in his time, that brutes have the same intellectual capacities as man. This 
opinion, he asserts, is a direct and immediate consequence of Locke’s doctrine of ideas, 
which makes the acts of sense perception to be intellectual. Against this view the 
author contends that the nets of neither souse nor the imagination are intellectual, but 
that to make them such a higher power must-be added, vie,, the understanding, by 
which alone we gain notions or conceptions. 

The Essay on consciousness is claimed by its author as the first attempt, to treat 
of this theme. It distinctly recognizes the functions of consciousness and of sclf- 
conEdousness os they have been subsequently developed in the schools of Reid and 
Hamilton, It is surprising that this first and important contribution to this dis¬ 
cussion has not been better known and held in higher honor by students of English 
philosophy, 

•% 10. DEFENDERS of Locke.— Vincent Fcrronefc, Vicar of Shoreham m Kent, wrote 
with much spirit and acuteness Sb A vindication of Mr. Locke from the charge of giving 
encouragement to skepticism and infidelity, aud from several other mistakes and objec¬ 
tions of the learned author of the procedure, extent, and limits of the human under¬ 
standing,” In six dialogues, Lend.. 1736 ; also a second vindication of Mr. Locke, Loud, 
1738, These replies to Bishop Browne reflected the general sentiment of the times as 
to the points of objection raised against the peculiar views of Locke, and seemed to mark 
the termination of open dissent or unfavorable criticism for ouc or two generations. 

Samuel Bold, Rector of Steeple and Vicar of Shapwicke, Dorsetshire, 1087-1736, 
was distinguished for his zeal in defence of Locke's theological and philosophical doc¬ 
trines. He published several tracts in his behalf, which were collected in a volume in 
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1 TOG. The titles follow : A short discourse of the Tme Knowledge of Christ Jesus ; to 
which are added some passages on the Ifcasonabtaics* of (JhrMkimttf and its vindication, 
with some Animadversions on Hr. John Edwards* Re flections on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity,, etc., 1007. 

A reply to Mr. Edwards 1 brief reflections on a short discourse, cte. t 1007, 

Observations on the Animadversions on a late book entitled.. The Reasonableness of 
Christianity,, ©to., IGOS. 

Some considerations on the principal objections and arguments which have been 
published against Mr, Locke’s Essay of Human Understanding, 1699. 

A Discourse concerning the Resurrection of the same Body : with two letters con¬ 
cerning the necessary immateriality of thinking substance, 1705. 

The two points objected to in Locke which Mr, Bold considers, are (L) his doctrine 
that the certainty of knowledge consists in the perception of the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of ideas, which was called the way of ideas^ in opposition to tho making 
inferences from maxims, held to bo the only rational or Christian way to knowledge 
or certainty \ (2.) Locke’s doctrine that it La impossible for us to assert that matter can¬ 
not be endowed by the Creator with the capacity to think. 

The letters concerning the necessary immortality of the thinking substance are a 
critical reply to John Broughton’s psychologist, and also to John Morris’s attempted 
demonstration of the immateriality of the sold in his Theory of the Ideal World. Part 
2nd. 

Mrs. Catherine Cockbum, bom Trotter, 1.G79-1749, was another zealous defender of 
Locke. Her works were collected and published in 2 volumes, Lend., 1751, They arc 
theological, moral, dramatic, and poetical;, but prominent among them aid: the fol¬ 
lowing : A Defence of Mr. Locke T s Essay of Human Understanding, 1702, chiefly against 
objections waged against his theory of moral distinct ions. The critic contends that 
Locke provides for the permanence and authority of these distinctions under "the 
Divine law 11 as manifested in the constitution of mau. Mrs. Cockbum herself agrees 
with Dr* Samuel Clarke in her ethical views, and in this defence and her other writings 
on ethics she earnestly defends this theory. In 1726 she published a letter to Dr. -— 
lloldsworth, occasioned by bis sermon preached before the University of Oxford, on 
Eastcr-Monday, concerning the Resurrection of the same body, in which tho passages 
. that concern Mr. Locke are chiefly considered, etc., etc, A vindication of Mr. Locke’s 
Christian principles from the injurious imputations of Dr, Holds worth, Part T. ; also 
a vindication of Sir, Locke on the controversy concerning the Resurrection of the same 
body, Part II., were prepared about the same time, but not published till 175L In 
1743 were published remarks upon some writers in the controversy concerning the 
foundation of moral virtue and moral obligation ; particularly Rev, Mr. Gay, the author 
of the dissertation preliminary to Law’s translation of Archbishop King’s Origin of 
Evil, and the author of the Divine Legation of Moses, to which are prefixed some cur¬ 
sory thoughts on tho controversies concerning necessary existence, the Reality and 
Infinity of Space, tho Extension and Place of Spirits, and on Dr. Watts’ notion of sub¬ 
stance* In 1747, she published Remarks upon the principles and reasonings of Dr. 
Uutbcrforth's Essay on the nature and obligations of virtue, in vindication of the con¬ 
trary principles and reasonings contained in tho writings of the late Dr, Samuel Clarke ; 
published by Mu (Bp.) Wnrburton, with a preface, In the works of Mrs, Cockbum 
are also published a voluminous correspondence between herself and Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Sharp, 1603-175$, Archdeacon of Northumberland, etc., on the nature and* foundation 
of moral distinctions, 
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g jl T The New Physic 3.—The circumstance h«i3 already been noticed that the 
philosophy of Locke was in sympathy with the movement in Engl and> which led to 
the formation of the Royal Society in 1603, and which culminated in the splendid dig- 
coveries of Sir Isaac Newton, The “ mechanical ” or (t the new philosophy, 11 as it was 
called, was not merely a successful protest against many of the physical theories of 
Descartes, but it involved the study of the powers and resources of the human mind 
itself. It is worthy of notice, however, that neither Sir Robert Boyle, who was con¬ 
spicuous in furthering the new philosophy in its first beginnings, nor Sir Isaac Newton, 
who conducted it in so many departments to its complete triumph, made either psycho¬ 
logy or metaphysics an object of special or separate attention, Still, their influence 
upon both these courses of speculation was not inconsiderable and not entirely in tho 


direction taken by Locke. _ 

Sir Robert Boyle, 1637-1031, published very largely in theology and physics. Col- 
looted works, 5 vols., fol., 1744, also 0 vols., 4to, 1773. Phil. works abridged, 1735, 
3 vols.,4to. Theol. ivories epit. 1C00, 4 vols., 8vo; 1715, 3 vols., 8vo. The most 
important topics in philosophy discussed by him were the relation of Reason to Religion 
and the doctrine of Final Causes. To the last he devoted an elaborate discussion. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s, 1042-1727, chief contribution to metaphysics was in the form 
of a scholium to the second edition of the Principle, 1713, respecting Space and Dura¬ 
tion which was subsequently expanded into an d priori argument by Dr. S. Clarke and 
the philosophers of his school. It is singular, yet true, that the subsequent deviation 
from Locke’s principles and method, or more properly, the recognition ot an appropriate 
sphere for d priori truth, for which Locke’s analysis had failed to provide, should have 
been largely owing to the influence of these two eminent physicists. The fact cannot 
be questioned that speculative philosophy asserted a wider range of inquiry for itself 
tader the impulse given to it by Dr. Samuel Clarke and the theologians and philoso¬ 
phers of his school. Cf. D, Stewart, PreL Diss. P. II., sec, 3. 

John Wilkins, 1014-1072, Bishop of Chester, who was one of the foremost in the 
meetings which resulted in the Royal Society, was the author of Principles and Buries 
of Natural Religion, 1675. Cf, I. Sprat, 1030-1713, Bishop of Rochester; History of 
th" Royal Society of London for the improving of Natural Knowledge, lUi., , also, 
Treatises by Joseph Glanvil, 163O-1GS0 ; also, Attacks on the Royal Society by Henry 
Siubbe 1031-1670. Glanvil was a very able entic and assailant of the Aristotelian 
physics and metaphysics. Of his Sceptis Scicntifica Dngald Stewart says--it is i One 
of 'the most acute and original productions of which English philosophy had then to 
boast.” Dissert, tic. Bishop Wilkins also wrote “An Essay toward a Real Character and 
a Philosophical Language ” (Lond., 1088), of which the second part treats of Universal 
Philosophy, and the remaining three parts arc devoted to language m general and the 
possibility and characteristics of a philosophical language, or a SttU ChermcU r. 

Wilkins was said to have been indebted to George' Dalgamo, 1087-1087, author of 
Ars Signorum, Vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua philosophies Lond 1 

Dalgamo wrote also Didaseolooophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Mans Tutor, * ® ■ 
1080 8vo He deserves to be commemorated as the earliest, or one of the earliest Eng¬ 
lish writers, on Philosophical Grammar and the teaching of language to deaf mutes. 
See Works of George Dalgamo of Aberdeen, 4to, reprinted at Edmlmigh, L o . 

A singular contribution to Philosophy by Robert Green, of Clare Hall, Camb., 171-. 
iirdicateifthat the progress of the New Philosophy was not effected without - 

It is entitled The Principles of Natural Philosophy, in which is ^ov.n the m.nffic eu y 
of the present systems to give us any just account of that science ^and the ncccss y 
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there is of some new principles in order to furnish ns with a true and real knowledge 
of nature. Corah, ond Load,, 1873. The present systems” are the Cartesian nml tho 
Newtonian, and the author discusses at length the metaphysics of mind and matter and 
the authority of tho mental faculties, etc,, etc.* and tho certainty of knowledge. Ho 
maintains that there is neither a vacuum in the sense of tho modems, as Newton, etc., 
nor a plenum in the sen so of Descartes. lie oilers to prove that it is possible to square 
tho circle. Ho died 1730. IIis philosophy was called the Grcmum Philosophy. 

CHAPTER III.— Speculations [respecting the Natuee of the 

Soul. 

§ 12. The freedom and activity consequent upon the political revo¬ 
lution of 10SB, and the influence of Locke’s Essay; as also of the new phy¬ 
sics, were manifest in the variety of directions taken by philosophical in¬ 
vestigation. One of the most conspicuous of these directions was towards 
materialism. Discussions and controversies in respect to the na¬ 
ture and immortality of the soul began in the seventeenth century 
and were prosecuted during the greater part of the eighteenth. This 
materialism assumed a variety of forms, and its positions were urged 
in several distinct and almost incompatible lines of argument. The 
materialists of the school of Hobbes were reinforced in their confidence 
by the position taken by Locke against the fundamental doctrine of Des¬ 
cartes in regard to the essence of the soul—Locke asserting that there 
was no inherent impossibility that matter should be endowed with the 
power of thinking, as against Descartes 1 axiom that the essence of 
spirit is thought. The mechanical philosophy common to Descartes 
and Newton favored their reasonings in some degree. The oppo¬ 
nents t>£ Christianity as a revelation of immortality by supernatural 
attestations contended that the future existence of the soul was im¬ 
possible. 

Many of tlic so-called Free Thinkers, or Deists, were avowed Mate¬ 
rialists, The chapter in Bishop Butler’s Analogy, <c Of a Future Life 
indicates the occasion for an argument against Materialism, and enables 
tlic reader to infer what were the current arguments urged in its support- 
On the other hand, some ardent believers in Christianity sought to ex¬ 
aggerate its importance by contending that the soul is not naturally im¬ 
mortal, but that its future existence is simply a gift of God, which is 
both imparted and announced by supernatural agencies and instru¬ 
ments. Among the many writers who wrote directly and incidentally 
upon this subject three may be named as conspicuous, viz r> William 
C o wa rd > Hen ry I >od w ell a ud A 1 i d re w I lax ter, 
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§ 15* William Coward—l G5G-1723—was a physician, educated at Hart Hall and 
Wadliam College, in Oxford, Ilia first publication was issued under the pseudonym of 
MniiMus Psytalctlm, tf Second Thoughts concerning' the Human Soul, demonstrating 
the notion of a human soul, as believed to he a spiritual immortal enbstanee united to 
a human body, to toe a plain heathenish invention, and not consonant to the principles 
of philosophy, reason, or religion, 15 etc,, etc. The doctrine of the treatise was, that 
every man dies a a a beast but has the prerogative to be raised to life again. 

Replies were vrattlii by several writers, as Dr. William Nichols, 16G4-1712, John 
Broughton, John Turner, William Asheton, B.D., and others ; to some of which Coward 
replied, as also to other replies* The titles of the principal works by himself and his 
antagonists are given below* Two of Coward's works, the Second Thoughts and the 
Grand Essay, were burned under the order of the House of Commons, by the common 
hangman, in 1704. 

% 14. Henry Dodwcll—1011-1711 ; Trifi. Coll., Dublin, was Camden Professor of 
History in Oxford, in 1G88, but lost this post in 1091, by refusing the oath of alle¬ 
giance to the now dynasty. He was well known as a non-juring High Churchman, 
a voluminous and various writer on many topics of ancient chronology and church gov* 
ernment, and notorious for his extreme opinions on many topics, prominently on the 
immortality of the soul. In 1706 he published a treatise which gave a new direction 
to the discussion on this subject, which had become already sufficiently active. Its 
title indicates his position, viz., (S An Epistolary Discourse proving from the Scrip¬ 
tures and the first Fathers that the Soul is a principle naturally mortal, but immortal¬ 
ized actually by the pleasure of God, to punishment or to reward, by its union with the 
divine baptismal spirit. Wherein is proved that none have the power of giving this 
immortality since the apostles, but only the Bishops*” 

The distinction between body, soul and spirit., conceived to be formally taught in the 
New Testament, was supposed, when interpreted by the principles of Locked philoso¬ 
phy and theology oh the one hand, and certain dogmas of sacramental grace on the other t 
to give countenance and authority to the views of Dodwcll, and others less extreme 
than he, who denied the so-called natural and necessary immorlalifcy of the soul. 
But materialists and immaterialists, Deists and Christians, dissented from and attacked 
the doctrines of Dodwcll, and thus complicated the discussion, which was already suffi¬ 
ciently mixed, William Coward and Hcniy Layton on the one side, and John Kerris, 
Joseph Pitts, Edmund Chishull, Thomas Mills,. Daniel Whitby, D.D*, Samuel Bold and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke on the other, participated in the very warm discussions which ensued. 

The disenssions on this special topic entered very largely into the controversy be¬ 
tween the English Deists and the defenders of Christianity. Some of the Deists insist¬ 
ed On Immortality as involved in the very essence of the soul, and so self-evident as to 
be incapable of being confirmed by the testimony of Revelation, Others took the op¬ 
posite extreme, denying immortality altogether, 

$ IS. Later in the eighteenth century Andrew Baxter resumed the discussion. He 
was bom in Aberdeen about 1G86, and died 1730, was educated at the* University, and 
spent his life as a private tutor in that city and on the cohtincnt. He is chiefly known 
by his elaborate treatise, entitled an !£ Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
wherein the Immateriality of the soul is evinced from the principles of Reason and Phi¬ 
losophy. 11 2d edition. London, 1737. 

The date of the first edition is unknown* The points which Baxter seeks to estab¬ 
lish arc the following : (1.) Inertia is an essential property of matter and is inconsistent 
with its possessing the active power which spirit manifests, (2.) All the effects ascrib* 
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ed toother material lowers or properties are produced by the direct agency of some 
Immaterial Being, Hence there is a direct and constant and universal Providence* (!k) 
The soul is a simple and uncompounded substance—-and Is therefore naturally immor¬ 
tal* (4,) The said after death is neither insensible nor inactive—as against Locke’s 
view that matter may think. (5 r ) The arguments against the souUs immortality afte r 
the example of Lucretius are fallacious. (6,) The phenomena of dreaming cannot 
be explained by any mechanism of the body or its particles. (7,) Matter is real—aa 
against Berkeley. (8.) Matter is neither eternal nor uncreated. 

In 1730, Mr. Baxter publishednn Appendix to the first part of his Inquiry, in fur¬ 
ther vindication of his view that material phenomena are produced hy the direct ac¬ 
tion of the Deity, and not by mechanism or second causes. 

In 1779 was published The Evidence of Reason in proof of the Immortality of the 
Soul, independent of the more abstruse Inquiry into the feature of Matter and Spirit, 
from the MSS* of Baxter* Easter prepared for the use of his pupils^ Math#, sivo 
Gosmotheoriu, puerilis dialogue, Loud. 1740, which was published in English in an 
enlarged form in 174d, under the title of Alatho y etc., wherein, from the phenomena 
of the material world, briefly explained, the principles of Natural and Revealed Religion 
arc deduced and demonstrated. 

g 1G, The principal works in these several controversies arc the following;— 


Richard Bentley Matter and Motion cannot Think; or, A Confutation of Atheism from the Famines 

of the Soul. London, 1693. M 

Mcnry Layton. Observatimts upon a Sermon, intituled, A Confutation ol Atheism, etc. London^ ^ •- *. 
Timothy MkdIovc. The Immortality of the Soul averted and hectically improved. London, 1691. 
Henry Layton. Observations upon a short Treatiso written hy Mr. Timothy Msnlovc; intituled, The 

Xcamortality o£ the Soul asserted. London ? 1G3T? : 

Richard Burthogge* Of the Soul of ths World; and of Particular Souls, London, 1600. 

Horry Layton. An Argument concerning the Human Sant's Separate Snhsistenee. ^London ? 1690 ? 
William Coward, M.P. Second Thoughts concerning Human Soul, etc. London, 1702. ^ 

Matthew Hate. An Antidote against Infidelity* In Answer to a Book entitled Second Thought -, etc* 

Loudon,, 1762. _ 

John Turner. A Brief Vindication of the Separable Existence ami ImmortalEty or the Son], from a low 

Author's Second Thoughts. Lend,* 1705. 

Henry Layton. Observations upon a Treat im intituled, A Vindication of the Separate EiHtcnGG tit the 
Soul, from a Lata Author*# bettmd ThWffhla, by Mr. John Turner, London, 1702. ^ 

VIndicia? Montis* An Essay of tho Being and Nature of Mind, etc. London, 1 
Henry Layton* Observations upon a Treatise IntiMcd Vbididnc Mentis. Lond.. 1707. 

Benjamin Kcach* The French fdipoatour Detected E nr, Jiach, House! tryed by the Ward of Lent and 
cast, tie. Land., 1703. 

Alothlra Phylopsychls, (psendon.) *vxoAoYta. or. Serious Thoughts en Second Thfluglits. Written in 
Opposition to n book by Dr. Wm. Coward. Lond. 

UenTy Layton. Arguments and Replies in a Dispute concerning the Nat tire of the Human Soul, etc, 

Lo i”b f 3. ^ 1 iQ3i p ft i t i i 

John Broughton. F^ychnlngla; or, An Account of the Nature of the ttntionnl Soul. L.nd., i- - 

William Cowanl* The Grand Essay; or, A Vindication of Reason nod Religion agamat the Impostures 
of rhikwophy; with an Epistolary Reply to Mr. Broughton.'* Paj ehoiogia. 170-1. 

Henry Layton, Observation# upon o Treatise entitled Psyehnlopia, etc. Irfml. t 1*D3. 

William Coward, M.D. Farther Thoughts concerning Human Soul, in Defence of Second Though tit, 
etc., etc. Loud., 1W3. 

John Turner A Farther Vindication of the Bout"# Separata Existence, etc. Lend,, 1703. 

Lawrence Smith, LL.D. The Evidence of Thing# net Seen, etc* Lond.* lTfil ? '03. 

l'\ Gregory. Impartial Thought-.* upon the Nature of the Human Soul* etc., occasioned by a book entitled 


Second ThoughtLoud., 1761. 

Henry Layton. A Search after Souls, etc. Load-, 1706. 

Henry ThjdwdJ. An Epistolary 111-course, proving, from the Scriptures and the First i’QthetN, Hint tli« 
Soul irt a Principle naforally mortal, etc. Lend.* 1766. 
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Edmtmrl Chlehtdl. A Charge of Ileresi,', maintained against Mr. DodfffiR’s late Epistolary Discour c 
Lend*, 1 T 06 , - . - 

Samuel Clarke. A Letter to Mr. DodweU, wherein all the Arguments Sn his Epistolary Discourse are 
particularly answcml, etc. Lend*, 179R, 

John Tamer. Justice done to Unman Souls, in a Short View of Mr. DodwoH'a Into Book, entitled! An 
Epistolary DLscotn-te. Lend., 170ft. 

Human Souls Naturally Immortal. Translated, from a Latin Manuscript, by S. E. Loud., 3707. 

Thomas Milles. The Natural Immortality ol the Soul asserted rmd proved from the Scriptures, etc., in 
answer to Mr. DodWell's Epistolary Discourse, etc. Oxford, 1707. 

Bwiiell Whitby. Reflections nn sonic Assertions and Opinions of Mr. Dodwoll* contained in a book 
intituled An Epistolary Discourse, etc. London, 1707, 

Human Soul* Naturally Immortal. Translated from a Latin Manuscript, by & E, With a recommenda¬ 
tory preface. By Jeremy Collier, M. A. Lend., 1707. Of the preface to this work Air. Norris make., honor, 
able mention in liis Letter to Mr. DodweU, p. 107* commending eyiieciully the foUowicg remark againisL Mr. 
Loekc : tL For if tiie idea of matter be complete without thinking* if there is no such faculty to be found about 
it, if there must be a foreign power supenuldcd before anything of thought can emerge, it follows evidently 
from Locke’s concession that a bring capable of thinking must be of a nobler and quite different kind from 
matter and motion. " The sentence following represent* the doctrine of the times : “Now, from the soul a 
being immaterial, its immortality follows of course: that which is immaterial has no principles of dissolution 
in it." 1 

John Norris. A Philosophical Discourse concerning the Natural Immortality of the Soul. Occasioned 
by Mr, Dotlwell's late Epistolary Discourse, Loud., 1709. 

Ilcnry DodweU, A Preliminary Defence of the Epistolary Disecurve, etc. Loud,, 17(17, 

- — The Natural Mortality of Human Souls clearly demonstrated from the Holy Scriptures, etc. 

Being an Explication of a famous passage in the Dialogue of St, Justin Martyr with Trypfion. With art 
Appendix consisting of a Letter to Mr. John Norris, Loud,, 1708. 

John Norris, A Letter to Mr. DodweU concerning the Immortality of the Soul of Mam In answer to 
tne from him. Loud.* 3 70S). 

John or Joseph Pitts. 'It SotfcLaa, % Tim. i. 0,—that is. The Holy Spirit, the Author of Immor¬ 
tality, etc. A Vindication Of Mr, Docl well's Epistolary Discourse, etc, London, 1705, 

Edmund Chishull. Some testimonies O'! Justin Martyr set in a true and clear light as they relate to Mr. 
Dod well’s unhappy Question concerning the Immortality of the Soul, London, 1709. 

John Pitts. A Defence of the Animadversions on Mr, Chi&lmlTfe Charge of llerc&ie against Mr. Dod well'd 
Epistolary Discourse. A Reply to a late Tract, some Testimonies of Justin Martyr, Lead*, HUS. 

John, ot Joseph Pitts. Immortality Preternatural to Human Soul*, etc. A Vindication of Mr, DodweU 
against that Tart of Mr. Clark's Answer which concerns the Fathers. Loud,, 1708. 

Henry DodwelL The Scripture Account of the Eternal Rewards or Punishments of all that hear the 
Gospel, etc. Lend,, 1708, 

William Coward, M.D. The Jitst Scrutiny; or, A Serious Enquiry Into the Modem Notions of the Soul. 
Lend., 170G* or later* 

Eenj. Bayly. Of the Immortality of the Soul* and Its Distinction from the Body. 1707 7 
John Witty. The First Principles of Modern Deism Confuted. Lend,, 1707. 

Benjamin Hampton, n. barrister. The Existence of the Human Soul alter Death proved from Scripture, 
Reason, and Philosophy. 3711* 

Robert Bragg®. A Brief Essay concerning the Soul of Man, Lond., 1723-, 

Andrew Baxter, An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul* etc. London,. 17-15. 

-’ An Appendix to the First Part of the Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul* wherein 

the Principles laid down there are cleared from kojtio Objections, etc. Load,, 17-50. 

Samuel CollibcT. Pt4e Thoughts concerning Souls; In Four Essays. Lon A* 177-1. 

John Jackson* of Leicester. A Dissertation on Matter and Spirit; with some Remarks on a Book (by A, 
raster) entitled An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, Lord.* 1715, 

William Vflndle. An Enquiry into the Immateriality of Thinking Substances, etc. Loud., 1T33-, 

Vincent Perronet. Some Inquiries chiefly relating to Spiritual Beings* etc. Lond,, 37411. 

A Letter to the Author (A. Baxter) of n book intituled An Enquiry Into the Nature of the Human Saul, 
wherein the State of the Soul* in its Separate Existence, 15 particularly considered. Lond„ 1741, 

- Jinn More than a Machine. Wherein, 1* The Immateriality of the Soul is demonstrated* 

Lund,, 1755, 

An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul; its Origin* Properties, and Faculties. Lon-!,, 37&J. 

J. Robinson* M.D. Philosophical and Scriptural Inquiries into the Nature and Constitution ol Hnnkuri, 
considered only a* Rational Beings* etc. Lciub, 1757, 
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C&K'-lS' Flaming. A Survey of th<s Search nfie-r SoulA, by Hr- Csffardi nr. B. Clurki>, Mr. Easier, Dr. 
Sjkes, Dr. Law, Mr. Packard, and ethers. LcjuL, 17J5& 

Peter Packard. Observations on Mr. Fleming^ Survey, etc. Lotid., 1T59. 

Caleb Fleming- A Defence of the ConBciotis SchontB against that ot the Mortal [&t, Occasioned by Mr. 
Peter Pechanr* Observations ua Mr, Plowing's Survey, etc. Lend., 1731, 

Ah Efflay towards demonstrating the Immateriality and Tree Agency cf the Soul, In Answer to two 

Pamphlet*, etc* Loud., 17G0. *, ' - . . , 

Th<WIIttS Bwmgliton. A Defence of the commonly receive! Doctrine ol the numan Son], aa an immaterial 

and naturally immortal Principle ia Man, against the Objections of eomo Modern Writers, etc. 

" A Warning against Popish Doctrim m; or, Observations on the Bcv. Mr. Thos, Bronghtea s Defence of an 
Imm or tali ty ill Mon, etO. Loud., 17117. 


n ifAP TKR IV.—Peiilosopet is Connection with the Deistical 

CONTBOYEEBY. 

^ XT. The philosophy of the so-called English Deists was moie 01 
less affected by the school of Locke ; and the philosophical defenders 
of Christianity naturally adapted their arguments of defence to the ar¬ 
guments which were employed. 

To a certain extent, both attack and defence tried and tested the 
new philosophy, as they developed its defects and weaknesses, and 
manifested its strength to resist and reply. Inasmuch as the algu- 
mente of the assailants of Christianity were largely philosophical, the 
same was true of the arguments of its defenders. Hobbes and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury represented each his own philosophical tenets; 
the influence of neither was set aside by the Essay on the Ilmnai 1 U nder- 
slanding. Conspicuous among the philosophical assailants of Chris¬ 
tianity subsequent to Locke, arc John Toland, Antony Aghley Cooper 
thind Bari of Shaftesbury, Matthew Tin dal, Antony Collins, Thomas 
Morgan, Bernard de Mandeville, and David Hume. Among the philo¬ 
sophical defenders of Christianity we name Samuel Clarke, D.D., 
John Brown, George Berkeley, Joseph Buffer, and George Campbell. 

The courses of sermons preached at the Lectures instituted by Sir 
Robert Boyle, particularly the earlier courses, from 1691 to 1732, 
3 yoIs. folio, Loud., 1739, contain profound discussions of philosophical 
subjects, and give the reader an insight into the specula!ivc activity of 
the English mind at this period. John Bay, 102*-17 11 1, i>uI jI3.-j j i l in 
1691, « The wisdom of God manifested in the works of Creation,'' one 
of the first attempts hi the language formally to illustrate the tnUh^ 
of Natural Religion by examples of design or final cause, as mani¬ 
fested in nature. 

Cf. John Lcland, 1691-1760. A View of the principal Deist leal 
Writers, etc., ete*j London, 1 toL—5u, 3 Yols, I liilip Skelton, Deism Be- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ASSAILANTS OF CHRISTIANITY, 

vealed: 2 vok, London, 1740. G. Leshler: Gescliichte des Englischen 
Deismus, 1341. A. S. Farrar, « A Critical History of Free Thought.” 
London and New York, 1S63. John limit, “History of Religious 
Thought in England,” etc. Loud., vol. I., 1870; II,, 1871. 

Philosophical assailants or Christianity. 

Toland,* 1 1009-1753; published in 109G, “ Christianity not mysterious,” the 
design of which was to Bbgttr, that ** there ia nothing in the Gospels contrary to reason 
not above it; and that m Christian doctrine can properly be called a mystery,” He ex¬ 
plains the province of reason and the means of information which man has, both ester- 
nal and internal, and asserts that statements contradictory to reason cannot be re¬ 
ceived, and if above reason they cannot be understood. Moreover reason, being the 
only guide* is a safe guide, Last of all, Christianity does not claim to bo mysterious 

It is worth noticing that Toland was the immediate occasion of the attack upon 
Locke by Stillingflcet. Locke resented with some spirit being associated with Toland 
. as of ^ 11 tlie new way of thinking. 

Antony Collins, lGiG-f j39 j Eton and King^s Coll, t Cambridge, published an fosay 
concerning the use of Reason in Theology, Loud., 1707, A Discourse on Freethiuking* 
1713. A Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty and Necessity, 1715. A 
Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion, 1724, Scheme of Lit¬ 
eral Prophecy considered, etc,, 1737. 

The Essay on tbe use of Reason in Religion was designed as a reply to Archbishop 
King's sermon on Predestination, in which the philosophical principles of Bishop Peter 
Brown are applied to this theological doctrine. It is an able discussion of the grounds 
and limits of our knowledge of God. 

The Discourse on Ficethinfrmg discusses the relation of Reason to the acceptance 
and the interpretation of Revelation, with great acuteness and ability, in a spirit not 
favorable to much of the current theology of the time. Richard Bentley assailed this 
treatise under the name of PhP.cutheros Lipsicnsis, 

The Enquiry concerning Human Liberty attracted great attention in its time, and ex¬ 
pounded with great dialectical skill the ruder and less completely developed doctrine of 
Ilobbes* which had been in part sanctioned by Locke, The author denies Liberty* in 
a certain meaning of the word, but he contends for it when it signifies tf a power in 
man to do as he wills or pleases. 1111 (3.) When he affirms necessity, he contends for 

Ll what is called jn&ral necessity, meaning that man, who ia an intelligent and sensi¬ 
ble being* determined by his reason and senses,” in contrast with clocks and watches, 
which for want of sensation and intelligence arc subject to on absolute physical oi 
mechanical necessity, 

He contends that his views arc the sole foundation of morality* and rewards and 
punishments in society. His arguments are six, via.: 1. From experience; 2. from 
the impossibility of Liberty; 3. from the imperfection of Liberty and the perfection of 


* In MM the mls^Uaawud works of Charles Blount, K&-H0D3, with papers by other writers* were pub- 

limbed aftfi his death,. under the title of ‘ 1 Oracle^ of Reason.* 5 Locke's treaties on the ++ Reason nbtencss of 
Christianity 51 was published In 1G93. In 179-1, Charles Leslie published A Short and Rasy Method with 
Heist*, in 1G97, Hr. John Cockburn published mi Enquiry into the Knture* Necessity, and Evidence of LUq 
Cbriatlnn Putth. 
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Necessity; 4. from the consideration of the Divine pro science; J3. from the nature and 
Use of rewards and punishments; G. from tire nature of morality. 

Six objections aro answered, yiz, : 1* That if men are necessary agents, punish¬ 
ments are unjust; 3, and are useless; 3. reasoning, entreaties, blame, and praise are 
useless ; 4. also the use of any physical remedies is useless; 5. the reproaches of con¬ 
science are groundlesi■ 0, the murder of Julius Cassar could not possibly have been 
avoided. 

The Enquiry may be said to exhaust the argument for Philosophical Necessity, by 
presenting all the considerations In its support m the briefest language, covering the 
most comprehensive import. The objections are disposed of with great skill and the 
answers are stated with conciseness and point. Though one of the shortest philosoph 
jeal treatises in the English language, it is one of the ablest, the most characteristic, 
and the most influential. The attacks and criticisms of Collins upon the Christian 
Evstcm were exegctical chiefly, and therefore do not require notice here. 

So formidable were his writings ou Prophecy regarded, as to have received in all 
thirty-five answers. Among these are those of Bishop Edward Chandler, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and Arthur Ashley Sykes. Collins had been an intimate friend of Locke, md 
was distinguished for acumen and logical vigor and boldness, with a certain nobleness 
of nature which reminds us of Lessing. Critics differ as to what were his real opinions 
with respect to the Christian Revelation. 

In 1729, after the death of Dr. Samuel Clarke, Collins published a vindication of Lis 
Inquiry , in a treatise u On Liberty and Necessity” This defence was answered by 
two Anglican divines; viz. s John Jackson, 1 G8A—1 1 G3, in a Defence of 1 Inman Liberty, 
in the 2d ed., 1720, and Dr t Phillips Gretton, in Remarks on Two Pamphlets, by 
A. C.> Esq., 1730. 

Antony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, 16il-l»13, taught an elegant 
Platonism, with no special philosophic depth or exactness, and owed his influence 
chiefly to his ornate and popular diction, and his social position. His ^ tiLinfiis are, 
Characteristics of Men, Matters, Opinions, and Times, 1711-23, which is a collection of 
tracts published at different periods of his life ; also, Letters, by a noble Lord to a 
Young Iilan at the University, 1710. He held the doctrine of Innate ideas in decided 
opposition to Locke, and argued from it, in the manner of Herbert of Chcrbuxy, that a 
supernatural revelation was not required. Ho urged moreover that such a revelation 
was not only useless but mischievous, as any influences derived from the consideration 
of reward or punishment must be mercenary, and therefore demoralizing. He defined 
virtue as “ a conformity of our affections with our natural sense of the sublime and 
beautiful in things, or with the moral objects of right and wrong.’* The Inquiry con¬ 
cerning Virtue, according to Sir James Mackintosh’s Progress of Ethical Philmophy^ 
1; contains more intimations of an original and important nature than perhaps any pre- 
ccdiug work of modern times . n 

Shaftesbury contends for the existence of disinterested a/IoctloiiH in man, as against 
TTobbes. Moral goodness consists in the prevalenco of love for the general over private 
good. The sense of right or wrong is a reflex sense. In these doctrines he anticipates 
Hutcheson, and may bo said to have originated the phrase, the moral sente, IIis 
demonstrations of the nobleness of virtue arc eloquent and able. Even the relation of 
religion to morality, when stated without reference to Christianity, is beautifully and 
truly expressed. 

Matthew Tindnl, 1067-1733, published, 1733, Christianity as Old jls the Creation, 
which attracted general attention, and deserves a special interest from Iho dreumstance 
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“ that it was this book to which, more than to any other single work, Bishop Butler's 
Analogy was designed as a reply. M Tindd says that natural religion is complete and 
sufficient, and that consequently a revelation is unnecessary,, and any obligation to ac¬ 
cept it is impossible. All religion must have one aim, to achieve human perfection by 
a life according to human nature. The inculcation of positive as distinguished from 
moral duties is inconsistent with the good of man fey creating an independent rale, 
Christianity can therefore be only a republication of the law of nature. 

Thomas Morgan, d. 1743, published The Moral Philosopher in 1737. He makes moral 
excellence the only test of evciy system of religion, and argues that an historic 
revelation of positive duties is inadmissible. The Jewish and Christian systems when 
tried by this test arc found wanting. This work was the immediate occasion of Bish¬ 
op ’Warburbon’s Treatise On the Divine Legation of Moses ; 1737-38. 

Bernard de Maude vide, M.D., 1670-1733, was a native of Dorfc, Holland, hut a 
resident in England. lie was a prolific author on various subjects, and some of his 
works ate notoriously indecent. The work by which he is best known in philosophy 
is The Table of the Bees; or, Private Vices Public Benefits. 1714. Enlarged, 1723. 
2d part, 1728 ; both parte, 1732-1705. 

The ethical theory, if his theory may be called ethical, is indicated by the title 
of his notorious work : What is called a vice is iu fact a public benefit. There is no 
distinction between the moral impulses or springs of action. Each in its place is 
natural and legitimate, and the general welfare is best promoted by giving indulgence 
to all. The restraints on human desires and passions by the magistrate and the priest 
arc factitious and unnatural. While Hobbes contended that the ethical distinctions 
which are made by the community arc in a sense necessary to the public good, Maude* 
ville taught that any restraint upon private vices is simple usurpation. 

The theory of Maude ville, like that of Hobbes, is chiefly of importance m the his¬ 
tory of English speculation, because it aroused counter-theories and stimulated to 

profounder inquiries. * 

g 1 8 t David Hume, cf. pp. 130-4. To the text of Ueberweg wc add the followuig m 

respect bo this very ablo philosopher. Hume’s Essay, Of Oracles, and his Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, deserve special notice. The Essay of Miracles aroused 
general attention and provoked active criticism. Its doctrine is, iL that no testimony 
is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testimony would be more miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavors to establish ; and in that ease there is a mutual doAruc¬ 
tion of arguments, and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that de¬ 
gree of force which remains after deducting the inferior.” In other words, it ia not 
contrary to experience that men should be deceived or utter falsehood. It is contrary 
to experience that a miracle should bo performed. Therefore it is rational, t. ^ac¬ 
cording to experience, to reject any testimony rather than to credit any miracle. t 
may be questioned whether Hume had any right, according to the principles of his 
fundamental philosophy of causation, etc., to appeal to experience at all; experience 
being with him only customary or prevailing associations. 

The Dialogue* on Natural Religion are in a skeptical spirit. The personages 
in the dialogues do indeed represent almost every shade of opinion and method l of 
argument ; hut the ablest and most elaborate argument offered is to this effect, that 
when we apply to the explanation of the origin of the universe any reasoning from effect 
to cause, or from designed effect* to a designer, we transcend altogether the hunt* pre¬ 
scribed by experience. Wo are only justified in reasoning to cither conclusion v he 
have observed causes like those with which we are familiar, to pro uce c cc 
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aigna which arc similar. In other words, the causes and cfleets, the designers and the 
designs of experience are uniformly finite. We have no experience which warrants 
us in proceeding; from a finite to an infinite. In like manner, experience docs not war¬ 
rant UB in conceiving at all of an infinite and uncreated being. Moreover, we cannot, 
if we would, form any definite conception of such a being, or of hia attributes. It 
follows that philosophy justifies neither the processes nor the results propounded in 
Natural Religion, 

It is questioned by some of the critics of Ilumc (notably by Sir William Hamilton, 
cf, Hamilton’s Reid, pp. 120, 444, 457, 48D), whether his skeptical arguments are offered 
in a spirit of hostility to the processes of common sense and the truths of religion, and 
not rather in a spirit of hostility to philosophy itsalf, by representing the results of its 
analysis as equally probable in favor of and against two opposite directions of 
thought. The form of dialogue which is adopted by Hume in this discussion favors 
somewhat this construction ; but it cannot be reconciled with the impression left upon 
the unbiassed mind, that Hume had no confidence in speculation of anyhind when ap¬ 
plied to super-sensual or spiritual beings and relations. 

P. S. nenry St. John, Viscount Bolingbrokc,—1678-1737,—has been sometimes 
counted among the philosophical assailants of Christianity of the eighteenth century, 
but unreasonably. Whatever other merits his writings on these subjects may have had, 
they scarcely deserve to be called philosophical. 


PniLosoPiircAL Defenders of Christianity. 

Samuel Clarke and His School, 

§ 10. Samuel Clarke, D. D,, was born In Norwich, 1675, Cuius Coll., Gamb., Rec¬ 
tor of St. James, Westminster, 1709 ; died, 1726. At the age of twenty he produced 
uu improved translation of Itohault’s Physios on the principles of Descartes, the received 
text-book in Physics nt Cambridge. To this translation, published in 1667, he append¬ 
ed copious notes, which refuted the doctrines taught in the text and substituted for 
them those of Sir Isaac Newton. Ilia contributions to Philosophy were, a Discourse 
concerning the Being and Attributes of God ; the Obligations of Natural Religion and 
the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, etc. This treatise was originally 
composed as two series of sermons, and preached in 1704-5 at ike Lecture instituted by 
the Horn Robert Boyle. A letter to Mr. Dodwall about the Immortality of tbo Soul, 
etc., 1706. A Collection of Papers which passed between the late learned Mr. Leibnitz 
and Dr. Clarke in the years 1715 and 1710, relating to the principles of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion, to which are added Letters from Cambridge to Dr r Clarke, concern¬ 
ing- Liberty and Necessity, with the Doctor's answers, 1717. Remarks upon a Book en¬ 
titled A Philosophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, 17J7. A letter to Mr. 
Benjamin, Iloadly, F.R.S., occasioned by the controversy relating to the proportion 
of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Motion, Phil. Trans., No. 401, 1728, 

In these treatises theological doctrines aro more or less freely discussed and the 
theological applications of philosophical principles arc prominently considered ; yet there 
la taught a system of philosophy which in many particulars was distinct and independ¬ 
ent of the principles and method inculcated by Locke„ cf. p. 670, 

In the discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God ho attempts an d 
priori demonstration, which comprehends the following Theses; 

fl) Something has existed from eternity. This is true, whether eternity is oris not 
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conceivable, (S) This something is an immutable and independent Being, for it is im¬ 
possible to conceive an eternal succession of dependent beings. (3) This Being must 
be self-existent, i. c ,, necessarily existent* because bo suppose such a being non-existent 
would involve a contradiction, chiclly because it would oblige us to believe in infinite 
apace and infinite time without a substance of which these are modes. This 
being cannot be the material world, either in its matter or motion. 2sor is it neces¬ 
sarily true that, according to Spinoza* the material world should be apart or a mode of 
the one substance of this writer. (4) The substance or essence of this self-existent 
substance is incomprehensible. Infinite space does not adequately set it forth. The de¬ 
finitions of the Schoolmen* e. Purm actus, mera forma, signify nothing except the 
perfection of his attributes. (5) Many of his attributes, however, arc demonstrable* 
l - £■* arc involved in the nature of things : and first, be is eternal. (6) He is also in¬ 
finitely omnipresent in his essence and attributes, (7) He is necessarily but one. (8) lie 
fa intelligent. This is not easily proved d priori, but demonstrable dposteriori, from the 
variety and degrees of perfection in things, and from the intelligence that belongs to 
created beings. Such intelligence is a dMinct quality and cannot be a property of mat¬ 
ter, Matter cannot think. This is further demonstrated from the beauty, order, and final 
Cause of things. (9) This self-existent and intelligent agent is a being endued with 
liberty and choice; this follows from the preceding* as well as from the evidence from final 
causes and the finiteuess of the creation. It is not refuted by Spinoza's argument 
for necessity in the activities of God. (10) The same has infinite power. This 
reaches to all things not involving a contradiction in thought or natural imperfection 
in the being who acts* It includes the power of creating matter and free spiritual 
heings who arc capable of originating motion (as against Hobbes upon all these pointsi. 
(11) He must be infinitely wise ; proved d priori, and from the works of Cod, (13) 
He is a being of infinite goodness, justice and truth. These moral attributes are con¬ 
sistent with God's natural liberty, and with the eternal necessity of the grounds of all 
moral obligation. 

The discourse concerning the eternal and unalterable obligations of natural religion 
and the truth and certainty of the Christian Revelation, also contains Clarke’s views of 
moral distinctions* These are as follows The eternal and necessary relations of 
things make it fit that both creatures and the creator should act in accordance with 
them* separately from any command of the Creator, or any foreseen advantage or dis¬ 
advantage which may follow such actions. It is fit* however, that the Creator should 
enforce this fitness by his positive commands, and by rewards and punishments* In¬ 
asmuch as the original tendency of things to reward virtue and to punish vice has 
failed to be effectual in the present condition of human existence, there must be a future 
state of existence for men in order that this adjustment may be complete. Though 
men might discern this tendency of things, would they give their attention to it? 
Inasmuch as they do not, there is need of a special revelation. Though reformers, 
have occasionally appeared who have resisted the tendencies to vice and sin, they 
have not been so successful as to dispense with the necessity that men should be 
divinely commissioned for this service, The Christian Revelation is the only one which 
is properly attested by its conformity to the truths of Natural Religion and its external 
evidences. 

Appended to this volume are several letters to Dr. Clarke from a gentleman of 
Gloucestershire, relating to the argument for the Being and Attributes of God, rvith 
the answers thereto. The gentleman from Gloucestershire was Joseph Butler, then a 
student in a dissenting academy in Tewkesbury, afterwards Bishop of Durham, and 
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tlie author of the Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature. To those are added two letters to another critic of his argument. 
The letters written by Clarke and Butler have almost hi variably been published in the 
Works of Butler. 

The collected papers which passed between Leibnitz and Clarke were occasioned 
by a brief paper from Leibnitz reflecting on the alleged materialistic tendencies of 
the metaphysical philosophy of Locke, and the mathematical philosophy represented 
by Sir Isaac Newton. The counter-paper in reply by Clarke opened a discussion ex¬ 
tending to five papers from each of the correspondents, in which the opinions of each 
wore fully explained and defended in respect to space and time, the doctrine of the 
Sufficient Reason os involving the nature of Space and Time, the possibility of 
Liberty, the relation of the Creator to the universe, the connection of soul mid body, 
etc. Dr. Clarke, though not a formal defender of the philosophy of Locke, never 
formally dissents from him. In his doctrine of Space and Time as attributes of the 
Creator he goes beyond him, and in his demonstration of the Existence of God by a 
formal application of the law of contradiction as a test for necessary truths, he re- 
mhM| the reader of Wolf more than of Locke, He introduced into natural the¬ 
ology a broader metaphysical foundation than any which Locke provides, and em¬ 
ploys an argument which is sanctioned neither by Locke’s doctrine of (he origin of 
ideas or his doctrine of necessary relations, His influence is to be traced in kill eh 
of the subsequent speculation of English theologians. 

Clarke’s views of the Liberty of the Will are stated and defended in all his philoso¬ 
phical writings. They are the solo topic of his Remarks upon a book entitled A 
Philosophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty (by Antony Collins), Lond- t 171 - .and 
in Letters to Dr. Clarke concerning Liberty and Necessity, from a gentleman of Iko 
University of Cambridge, with the Doctor's Answers to them, Lend., 1717. The prin¬ 
cipal points on which Clarke insisted in his defences of Liberty was that all proper 
action of the soul waa ipso facto free action; that so far as the soul is acted upon, 
it is subject to necessity, whether the result is corporeal or intellectual; that the laws 
which determine the judgment of the understanding next preceding any activity 
are diverse from those which pertain to the production of the action itself. Brutes 
are free so far os they can act; their activity is spontaneous. When the activity of 
men ia attended by a sense of right and wrong it becomes moral. 

We have already observed that the discussions prosecuted by Clarke gave a new 
direction to speculation in England, and almost created a special school which swerved 
materially from the direction and limits which had been prescribed by Locke. The 
views which he advanced in respect to epaco and time, and their relation to lho exist¬ 
ence and attributes of the Deity, aroused not only sharp criticism, as we have seen, 
from the youthful Butler and the veteran Leibnitz, but set in motion a scries of dis¬ 
cussions from other able but less familiarly known writer?. Among them were Edmund 
Law, Darnel Waterland, John Jackson, John Clarke, Joseph Clarke, Isaac Watte, and 
others. 

§ 20. Among the writers who have a more or less intimate relation to the school of 
Clarke are Iho following 

Edmund Law, D.D., 1703-1787, of St, John’s College, Camb., translated Into 
English Archbishop King’s Essay on the Origin of Evil, with copious notes, 1731, 4to; 
with additions from the author’s MSB,, 1733 ; also published Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Space, Time, Immensity, and Eternity; m also the Self-Existence, Necessary Exist¬ 
ence, and Unity of the Divine Nature, Camb., 1731. The rrcLiuiinaiy Dissertation, by 
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Kov, Mr. Gay, of Sidney College, Cambridge, concerning the fundamental principle of 
virtue or morality, is important in the history of ethics as containing an assertion of 
the principles of Richard Cumberland as against the ethical theory of Clarke. By a 
more distinct recognition of the relations of all active impulses to the desire of happi¬ 
ness, it prepared the way for the development of the Utilitarian theory. It la also 
significant for its recognition of the power of (mocialim in the formation of special 
moral standards, as also of all judgments whatever. In the notes to King's Essay. Law 
controverted the doctrines of Dr. Samuel Clarke in respect to Space and Time, contend' 
ing that neither haa any proper real existence. This attack aroused Dr. John Jackson 
to the defence of Clarke, in a treatise entitled The Existence and Unity of God proved 
from liis Xature and Attributes, etc., Loud., 1134, which reasserted Clarke's doctrines 
in respect to Space and Time, etc. John Jackson was a divine of the school of Clarke, 
IGBti-ITGJ, entered Jesus ColL, Camb., 1702, and Rector of Rossingtcn, 1710, Master 
of igton s Hospital, 1720+ John Clarke, d. 175!), Dean of Snrtim, wrote three treatises 
in defence of his brother, Dr. Samuel Clarke, besides sermons in 1713, for the Boylean 
Lecture, On the Cause and Origin of Evil. Joseph Clarke, Fellow of Magdalen Coll., 
Camb., replied in two treatises. The title of the first treatise, which was anonymous, 
was as follows: Dr+ [S. ] Clarke's Xotions of Space Examined in Vindication of the 
Translator of Archbishop King's Origin, of Evil. Being an answer to two late pam¬ 
phlets, entitled, the one, A Defence of Dr. Clarke's Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of Cod, etc., Land., 1733; the other, A Second Defence, etc* The title of 
the second was, A Farther Examination of Dr, darkens Notions of Space ; with some 
considerations on the Possibility of Eternal Creation, in reply to Mr. John Clarke T s 
Third Defence of Dr, Samuel Clarke’s Demonstration, etc. To which arc added, Somo 
Remarks on Mr, Jackson’s Exceptions to Dr+ Clarke’s Notion of Space Examined, in his 
Existence and Unity of God, etc. By Joseph Clarke, ALA., Camb., 1734. In the same 
fruitful year Dr. Isaac Watts published the 2d edition (1st edition, 1733) of his Philo¬ 
sophical Essays ou Various Subjects, viz., Space, Substance, Body, Spirit, the Opera¬ 
tions of the Soul ia Union with the Body, Innate Ideas, Perpetual Consciousness, Place 
and Motion of Spirits, the Departing Soul, the Resurrection of the Body, the Produc¬ 
tion and Operation of Plants and Animals : with some Remarks on Mr. Locke's Essay 
on the Human Understanding. To which is subjoined a brief scheme of Ontology, etc. 
Dr. Watts, lG74-1718, hymn writer and divine, also published a much-used Treatise on 
Logic, with a Supplement well known under the title of Improvement of the Mind. 
Watts dissents from Samuel Clarke's Ontology and Locke's Es-say iu some important 
particulars, and did much for the maintenance and the wise direction of an inter¬ 
est in speculative thinking iu England* 

Intimately connected with Isaac Watts is Philip Doddridge, 1702-1751, a distin¬ 
guished preacher and theologian. He was for many years at the bead of a theological 
academy. The Lectures on Pneumafcology, Ethics, and Divinity, which were delivered 
to bis pupils, were published after his death iu 1703* and subsequently, with many 
references to authors, by llcv. Andrew Kippis, in 170-1. These lectures present a very 
instructive exhibition of the methods and results of philosophical inquiry and instruc¬ 
tion in the middle of the last century* 

William Wollaston. 1 Go9-1724, may almost be considered as a disciple of Samuel 
Clarke. lie published, in 1722, Religion of Nature Delineated, of which, in 1733, 

T0,000 copies had been sold. It is iu the main a popular rather than a scientific trea¬ 
tise upon the principal topics in Ethics and Natural Theology. The characteristic of 
this treatise Is that it makes virtue to consist in acting according to the truth. Exam- 
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i nations of Um treatise were published by Thomas Bott, 1725, John Clarke, also by 
S. ColUbcr, 2 vofe., 1731-35* 

John Ralguy, 1GSG-174S, St. John's ColL, Oamb., publitilled, in 1723, The Founda¬ 
tion of Moral Goodness; or, A Further Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas o£ ^ h'tuc, 
in answer to Hutcheson's Inquiry, etc. Thomas Both or forth, D.D., or Rutherford, 
1712-1771, St. John’s Coll., Comb., Prof, of Divinity, etc,, published, 1741, Land., An 
S^y on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue, in which he combats the doe trines of 
Clarke and Wollaston and expounds and defends those of Bp* Cumberland ; also, Insti¬ 
tutes of Natural Law, Loud., 175MG. George Turnbull, Principles of Moral Philoso¬ 
phy, Lond +1 1340, Daniel Whitby, 1688-172** well known for many theological 
treatises, also John Taylor, 1GG4-17G1, another prolific and able theologian, contra 
buted to the philosophical activity and productions of their times, particularly in the 
application of philosophy to theology. 


Other Defenders of Christianity. 

§ 21. Jolm Blown, D.D., 1715-1706, St. John’s Cell., Cambridge, published Essays 
on Sbaltesbuiy’s Characteristics, London, 1751. 5th edition, 1704: also, Estimate 
of the Manners and Principles of the Times, London, 1757, which went through 

seven editions the first year after its appearance. 

The Lt Essays on the Characteristics n were written at the suggestion of Barbmion. 
These arc three : (l.) On Ridicule as a Test of Truth; (3.) On the Motives to Virtue; 
(3.) On Revealed Religion, The second of these Essays is the only one of philosophi¬ 
cal importance, and discusses the much vexed question of the relation of V irtue to Hap¬ 
piness as against the implied insinuations and the direct attacks of Shaftesbury, that 
Christianity was mercenary in its motives and selfish in its spirit. For its ability and 
its acuteness it deserves attention in the history of English Ethics. 

George Berkeley, cl p. 88; not only deserves the brief notice which he boa already 
received for his well-known theory of the non-existence of matter, but also for the 
special application which ho made of this theory- in tho refutation of the skepticism and 
free’thinking of bis time. He contends that the belief in the existence of matter 
necessarily involves Atheism as its necessary attendant and logical consequent. In hia 
Aiciphron. or the Minute Philosopher, 1732, written during his sojourn of two years m 
America, near Newport, R. I., he gives an extended philosophical argument lor the ex¬ 
istence of God, in which tho material miiverse is conceived and sot forth by him as a 
system of symbols or language through which the Deity makes his being and Ins attri¬ 
butes known to man. In illustrating the possibility of this he avails himself of tho 
illustrations derived from our natural judgments concerning the sensible qualities of 
matter, which ho had explained at length in the Theory of Vitim, The Essay on this 
topic, originally published in 1700, when be was 23 years old, is one of the most im¬ 
portant contributions to the analysis of sense-perception in tho Enghsh language, am 
most important as reviving Idealism in Great Britain. In 17^3 ho I lU y lU “ ! ' 1 

cation of the Theory of Visum. C£. Samuel Bailey, Review of Berkeley * Theory <>j 
Vision Loudon, ISIS; also T. K Abbot's Sight and Touch : An attempt to disprove 
the received theory of emon. London, 1SG4. The careful analysis of tho processes 
of vision by Berkeley gave color and plausibility to his Idealism, and opened the way 
for the still more exact analysis of the later philosophers who attempted to refute-him. 
Xn 1710 be published The Principles of Human Knowledge, and in 1713 Three Dialogues 
between Uylas and Fkdonous. In these two treatises be exhibits his ideal system, 
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^ lk; k that ideas are whatever is perceived, and these arc the only realities - that 

these realities exist only so far as they are perceived—that our higher knowledge of these 
ideas or realities only respects their relations to one another or what they signify. The 
possibility of any permanent relations or signification in these ideas is provided by sup¬ 
posing that God is the permanent upholder of these ideas. What seems, or is taken to 
be, the material universe is simply the manifested ideas of God. In IT 12 Berkeley pub¬ 
lished Three Semer* m Favor of Passive Obedience and Mr^JReeistanee, which are of 
some significance in the history of ethical and political philosophy. In 1733 he publish¬ 
ed The Analyst, the design of which was to show that the higher mathematics involve 
mysteries as truly as the doctrines of Christ ianify, This was followed in 1735 by a 
second Tract, entitled, A Defence of Freethinking in Mathematics. The Querist, pub¬ 
lished in 1735, propounds not a few ingenious and suggestive topics in philosophy. 
&irk, 1744, begins with the merits of tar-water as a remedy in disease, and carries the 
reader along the ascending scale of philosophical and theological speculation till he 
reaches the idea of the Infinite, The acuteness of Berkeley’s analysis, the vigor of his 
reasoning from assumed premises, and the transparency of his style give him a high 
place among English philosophers. 

The Theological Idealism of Berkeley suggests the name of Arthur Collier, who 
deserves some additional notice, 

He was bom at Langford Magna, where he was subsequently rector, 1C30, and 
died 1732, Ho was a near neighbor of John Kerris, of Bemerton, who died in 171L In 
1713 he published Clan's Universalis, etc. , being a Demonstration of the Non-Existence 
or Impossibility of an External World. In 1730 S arum,—he published a Specimen of 
True Philosophy; republished ns Nos. I., II. of Metaphysical Tracts, by English Philo¬ 
sophers of the Eighteenth Century Edited by Samuel Parr, D.D., London ; Edward 
Lumlcy, 1S37; also 1732, Lcgo&py, A Treatise on the Logos, etc., 

The arguments oi Collier arc unlike those of Berkeley, whoso treatises seem not to 
have been known by him or to have exerted any influence over his speculations. He docs 
not reject a sensible world—ho emphasises rather the proposition that the sensible 
world exists, but argues that a sensible world must in part depend oa the senses of the 
percipient. We perceive the world to be external, but it is made to be external by our 
own act of perceiving it. After this analysis of what this world is, as It is given to onr 
senses and in fact created by them, he proceeds to demonstrate by nine arguments 
that the ordinary conception of the external world is involved in inextricable contra¬ 
dictious. 

the oLlier works of Collier set forth the Logos as the original principle of all ma¬ 
terial and all created existence—all things having their being in him. God is to be dis¬ 
tinguished as God absolute and God respective, expressed by the Father and the Sou 
in the New Testament. 

§ 22. Joseph Butler, IG93-1752, was born at Wantage. He studied first at a Dis¬ 
senting academy in Tewkesbury, and afterwards as commoner at Grid College, Oxford ; 
171S-172G preacher at the Bolls Chapel in London ; also, 1722-1783, rector at TTaugh- 
tou and Stanhope; 173G, u clerk of the closet 1 ’ to the Queen; 1738, bishop of 
Bristol; l750 t bishop of Durham, At nineteen he addressed a series of letters to Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, criticising some of the arguments in his Demon titration of the Being 
and Attributes of God. In 172G ho published fifteen sermons preached at the Bolls 
Chapel ; in 173G, The Analogy of Eehgion to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
The Sermons, with ail Essay on the Nature of Virtue, Di&s. 2, Appendix to the 
Analogy, contain the elements of his Ethical and Religious philosophy. These doc- 
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triiics fire practical rather titan speculative iu form* hat arc positive and well argued 
pwp&sifetom iu opposition to Hobbes, MnndcvMo, Shaftesbury, and other free thinkers. 
1, Mem is capable of disinterested affections. 2, Man is a social as truly as he is an 
individual being hi Lis relations and susceptibilities. 3, Man. is possessed of conscience, 
which by its very nature is endowed with authority, and hi this particular differs from 
the other impulses and springs of action. This authority he defiues still further as 
that obligation which is implied in the very idea of reflex approbation. 4. Virtue is 
activity according to nature, when nature is thus interpreted as enforcing the natural 
supremacy of certain principles of action. 5. Conscience is a complex endowment, 
including* both “a sentiment of the understanding iJ and “a perception of the 
heart/' 6- Virtue, or a life according to nature or reason, docs not consist solely of 
benevolence, but respects also our duties to ourselves; also the duties to others of 
truth, and gratitude, and justice. 7, As there is a natural sentiment of interest in, or 
compassion for, others, so there is a natural tendency to resentment against those who 
injure us, called by Butler sudden resentment, which is provided to defend us against 
injury; when this is excessive or misdirected it is called deliberate resentment. 8, 
Man is capable of love to God, i- <?., of the several affections of reverence, gratitude, 
etc,, which a good man would naturally exercise towards a moral person of infinite 
moral excellence* 

Ihc Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Mature was directed 
against the Free-thinkers of Butler’s time, whose positions he briefly describes iu the 
advertisement and introduction. Its leading doctrine is, that wc find the same difficul¬ 
ties in the Scriptures which we find iu the operations of nature, and this should lead us 
not only to reject all arguments against the Scriptures which arc founded on these 
difficulties, but to infer that probably both proceed from the same Author. It is 
divided into two parts* The first treats of Natural Religion, and the second of Revealed 
Religion* In the first the following topics are treated, viz. : A Future Life. The 
Government of God by Rewards and Punishments, and particularly by the last. The 
Moral Government of GoiL A State of Probation as implying Trial, Difficulties, and 
Danger \ also as intended for Moral Discipline and Improvement- The Doctrine of 
Necessity considered as influencing Practice. The incompreheusibi enesa of the 
Government of God, considered as a scheme or constitution. Iu the second part 
the following topics arc treated: The importance of Christianity. The supposed 
presumption against a Revelation, considered as miraculous. Our incapacity to judge 
of what is to be expected in a revelation, and the credibility from Analogy that it must 
contain things appearing liable to objections. Christianity as a scheme is imperfectly 
comprehended. The appointment of a Mediator. The want of universality and sup¬ 
posed deficiency in the proof of Revelation. The particular evidence for Christianity. 
The Objections against arguing from the Analogy of Nature to Religion, being the con¬ 
clusion of both parts, and the application of the argument in both. A dissertation on 
personal identity is appended to the Analogy, which criticizes the doctrines of Locke 
upon this point. 

The influence of Butler upon Ethical and Religious philosophy has been powerful 
wherever the English language is spoken and read, and probably surpasses that of 
any other single writer. Tiffs is not owing to the originality of his doctrines so much 
as to the compact form in which he has presented the reflections which had been sug¬ 
gested to many minds, and to the cautious and reverent spirit in which ho mediates 
between the claims of independent thought and a revealed communication of Truth. 
Ilis Analogy has been extensively studied and read as a text-book in nil the seminaries 
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of higher learning, and lias largely served to shape and strengthen tlie religions Con¬ 
victions of the English people. The Sermons, though less generally read or studied, 
have exerted a pervading influence upon ethical philosophy. The Analogy and Sermons 
have also been clFicicat in introducing into Christian theology the ethical clement, 
which sometimes it has greatly needed. 

George Campbell, D.D., 1710-1798, of Marischal College, Aberdeen, principal of the 
same 17oG, published a Dissertation on Miracles in reply to Hume, Edin., 1782, many 
editions; also translated into French, Dutch, and German, Also Philosophy of Rhe¬ 
toric, Loud., 1778, also hi many editions; besides several able and well known thco* 
logical treatises. 

The Dissertation on Miracles controverted the philosophical positions taken by 
Ilume in respect to the relative force of the evidence from experience and the evidence 
from testimony. It necessarily involved an examination into the grounds of all know¬ 
ledge and the principles of belief. Borne of these positions have been more or less 
extensively controverted. They arc not unlike those accepted by the philosophers of 
the Scottish school In the Philosophy of Rhetoric the author discusses the various 
descriptions of evidence, and especially the doctrine of the Syllogism, with great acute¬ 
ness, taking the positions adverse to this form of reasoning and its rules which have been 
advanced by Locke and the Scottish philosophers, and have been extensively current 
among English writers. The doctrines and arguments of Campbell have uniformly 
attracted attention and commanded respect. 


CHAPTER V.—The Association'll Psychology. 

§ 23 . The Association or Assoeiational Psychology is a type of phi¬ 
losophical thinking which very early took a definite form in England. 
The successive writers by whom it was developed in the last century 
are Hobbes, Locke, 4th ? edition of the Essay, cf. p. 363 ; Rev. Mr. Gay, 
cf. p. 3S2 ; David Hartley, Joseph Priestley, Erasmus Darwin and 
Abraliam Tucker. 

David Hartley, 1707-1777, was scholar and fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; a 
physician at Newark Priory. St. Edmunds, London and Bath. In 1740, Load, 2 vols- 
8yo, he published Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duties, his Expectations. 
IE; was republished by his son, 171)1, with Notes and Additions, from the German of XL 
A. Fistorius, Rector of Poseritz, Island of RLigcn. Again, with additions, by Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, 1S01, 3 vols. Svo. 

An Essay in Latin, with the title Conjecture Quaedain dc Scnsu, Motu et Idcarum 
Generationc, David Hartley auctore, vrafl prepared for the press by Dr. Samuel 
Parr, with other works, under the title, Metaphysical Tracts by English Philoso¬ 
phers of the eighteenth century, London, Edward Lurnley, 1S37. 

In the same collection of Tracts is also republished an anonymous Essay, with the 
following title: t( An Enquiry into the Origin of the Human Appetites and Affections, 
showing how each arises from Association, with an account of the Entrance of Moral 
Evil into the world. To which arc added seme remarks on the Independent Scheme, 
which deduces all obligation on God's part and Man’s from certain Abstract Relations, 
Truth, etc, Written for the use of the young gentlemen at the Universities. Lin- 
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coin, 1747; 1 This was published anonymously, and republished in 1753, Even Dr, Parr 
did not know the name of the author, Edward Tagiirt (Locke’* Writings and Philo- 
eophy, 1855) pertinently inquires whether it could have been the modest Mr. Gay, 
the author of the dissertation attached to Law’s Translation of King, on the Origin 
of Evil, 1733, and which Incited Hartley to the researches which resulted in his theory. 
The system which Hartley developed in this treatise includes three positions; that 
there are vibrations within the substance of the brain, that there ifi action of association 
m the soul, and that the last is dependent on the first. Certain passages from the Optica 
and Prracipia of Sir Isaac Newton was the occasion of the first, and the Essay of Rev, 
Mr. Gay preliminary to King on the Origin of Evil directed hLs thoughts to the second. 
The two being Independently established are naturally connected with one another. 

Hartley's doctrine of vibrations is summed up as follows:—The white medullary 
substance of tho brain, spinal marrow and nerves, is the material instrument of sensa¬ 
tion and motion. That of the brain is the immediate instrument by which ideas aro 
presented to the mind; external objects as impressed on the nerves and brain occasion 
i iterations of infinitesimal medullary particles. These vibrations aro excited, propa- 
gated and sustained partly by an ether within this substance and partly by the uni¬ 
formity, continuity and active powers of the medullary substance. The phenomena of 
pleasure and pain are congruous to the doctrine of vibrations, and also those of sleep. 
Sensations by being repeated leave vestiges, types or images of themselves, which 
are Hfflple ideas of sensation, Sensory vibrations by being repeated beget in the me¬ 
dullary substance a disposition to diminutive vlbiataundes corresponding to themselves 
respectively. Any sensations, a, li t €, by being associated with one another, get such a 
power over the corresponding ideas, a, b, c t that any one, as A, can excite &, c, d, etc. 
Any vibrations, a, it, c, by association get such power over the vi&ratiimdts, a t b t c, d f 
that any one can excite &, o, d. Simple ideas run into complex ones by means of 
association. In such eases the wimple miniature vibrations run into the correspondent 
complex miniature vibrations. Some of the complex vibration* attendant on complex 
ideas may be as vivid as any of the sensory vibration* excited by the direct action of 
objects. 

Muscular motion, in the two forms of automatic and voluntary, is explained by 
the joint action of vibrations and associations. The phenomena of tho special sense* 
are explained in like manner by these agencies, and by the varieties of the external 
structure of the several organs. The involuntary motions involved in respiration and 
the action of the heart are accounted for in the same way. 

The meaning of words and the use of word* are explained by similar laws. 
Proposition* also, and mttnt arc explained by inveterate associations, and by 
mean* of vibration*, and this whether the assent is rational or practical; the first 
pertaining to ideas associated with ideas, or ideas associated with sensations; and tho 
second involving the association of a tendency to action with either an idea or a sen¬ 
sation, 

Tho passions and affections are explained by the several association* of ideas of 
pleasure and pain with sensations or ideas. 

Memory is simply the action of the associative power concerning past sensation* 
and ideas. 

Brute* me inferior to men, for jive reason* 

1. Their brains arc relatively smaller. 

3. The matter of the braiu is less refined and less fitted to receive miniature a and 
const am them. 
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3 + They have no words. 

4. Their constructive powers arc different from those of men, 

0. The impressions which they receive from external objects arc also different. 

The affections towards God, and the phenomena of the so-called moral sense, are 
the products of manifold associations, arising 1 from the nature of man and the circum¬ 
stances of bis existence and development. Indeed, in respect to these and all the 
other phenomena of human nature* the comprehensive doctrine of the author may he 
summed up in his own words; “Some associations arc formed so early* repeated so 
often* riveted so strong, and have so close a connection with the common nature of 
man* and the events of life which happen to all, as, in a popular way of speaking* to 
claim the appellation of original and natural dispositions; and to appear like instincts 
when compared with dispositions evidently factitious; also like axioms and intuitive 
propositions eternally true, according to the usual phrase, when compared with moral 
reasonings of a compound kind. But I have endeavored to show in these papers that 
all reasoning, as well as affection* is the mere result of association. 15 

Hartley clearly distinguished the synchronous and successive cases or forms of as¬ 
sociation, He also noticed that the strength of associations is twofold, depending 
on the vividness of the feelings or ideas associated, and the frequency with which any 
Association is repeated. He shows that as ideas become complex, so they become de¬ 
complex by association. Indeed, it would be didicult to find any distinction or princi¬ 
ple of the more recent forms of the associational psychology which was not antici¬ 
pated by Hartley. The more recent discoveries in physiology and in the comparative 
sciences of nature are more largely used by the later writers, as Bain and II. Spencer* 
but always in the interest of the principles common to themselves and Hartley. 

The author concludes the theoretical part of his treatise by giving his doctrine of 
tho mechanism of the human mind ; in other words, his theory of the will, which is 
the same in principle, ond almost in method, with that of Antony Collins, except that 
Hail.Icy avails himself of his special doctrine of vibrations and associations to ex¬ 
plain particular phenomena of voluntary action. 

In the second part of bis treatise Hr. Hartley discusses ethical and theological 
questions. 

It is to be noticed that Dr. Hartley contends earnestly against being considered a 
materialist* and against the materialistic conclusions which were supposed to be neces¬ 
sarily derived from Ms theory of vibrations. 


Josepii Priestley. 

§ 24. Hartley’s successor and disciple was Joseph Priestley, LL. B.* 1733-1 SOi* 
Theologian, Philosopher, Physicist and Publicist, In 1774 he published an Examination 
of Dr. Retd's Inquiry into the Hvunau Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, Dr. 
Beattie's Essay on Truth, and Dr. Oswald's Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Re¬ 
ligion. In this work the doctrine of Intuitive or Original Beliefs is attacked and cri¬ 
ticized. In 1775 he published Hartley's Theory of tho Human Jifind on the principle of 
the Association of Ideas* with Essays relating to the subjects which it discusses, in 
which he labors to show that Hartley was a materialist like himself. In 1777 he 
published Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit (2d edition, 1782); also the 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, being an appendix to the Disquisitions, 

Pr. Priestley followed Hartley in accepting the doctrines of Vibrations, the Associa- 
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lion of Ideas and Philosophical Necessity. Ho differed from him in holding that the 
GOul Is material He does not, however, accept the commonly received definition of 
matter, but resolves its solidity or impenetrability into its attraction and repulsion, 

11 i In consequence of taking away attraction, solidity vanishes. ,T Mutter, with its powers, 
is not self-existent, but depends on a superior being for its essential powers. The men¬ 
tal and spiritual powers depend on and arc probably functions of the brain, for the rea¬ 
son that thought depends on the senses and is vigorous or feeble as the brain is strong 
or weak. Id eats, moreover, are extended, and many of our affections are capable of 
melioration and depravation, Priestley attempts to reconcile these views of the Soul 
with the Christian doctrine of its future existence, Ly resorting to the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, as promised in. the Christian Scriptures, 

The influence of these doctrines was wide-spread, partly iu consequence of Priest¬ 
ley's well-deserved reputation hi Physics and Chemistry, and partly for his decided 
sympathy with liberal political opinions. 

The following are some of the works elicited by Dr. Priestley's philosophical 
doctrines: — 

Joseph Prk'iti<?y. Disquisitions relating to flatter ami Spirit; bo which Is added (he History of tine Flu- 
tasophlcal Doctrines concerning Llio Origin of the Soul and the Suture o£ Matter ; with. Ita Influence on 
Christianity. 1777. 

Joseph Priestley. A Free DigcmrioTt of the Doctrines of Materialism and Philosophical Necessity; in a. cor¬ 
respondence between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley. Lend-, 177& 

Joseph Benson* llcmarLscn Dr. J. Priestley's System of Materialism and Necessity. Hull, 177—? 

Caulfield. An E*any on tho Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul, etc. With an Appendix in 
Answer to Dr. Priestley's Disquisition a on Matter and Spirit. Loud., VHS. 

John Whitehead. Answer to Priestley's DisqnbiLious, 1773. 

Reflections on Materialism, addressed to Dr, Priestley, by FhlMcthcs Rustlcunug, 1770* 

Matthew Dawes, philosophical Considerations, or a Free Enquiry into the Merita of the CW-'-vcxsy b> 
tWOCn Dr, Priestley and Dr, Fried, on Matter, etc. Loud., 37S0* 

Sltscellancous Observations on some Poinb; of the Controversy between the Materialists and mrir Op]>o- 

nenls. Load., l7&Qv 

A Slight Sketch of the Controversy between Dr. Priestley ami his Opponent.-, on the Subject of Lb: Dri- 
qubitiaiiB on Matter and Spirit. Lend., 1730, 

Rielrattl Gifford. Outlines of no Answer to Dr. Priestley's Disquisitions relating to Matter and SiiLriL 

Lontl., 1781. 

Ob^rvntions on Priestley's Doctrine, 17S7, 

Thomas Cooper. Sketch of the Controversy on Materialism, 17S0, 

It, 0. Sims. An E>vay on the Nature and Court Station of Man, etc. Lend,, 

John Fcrriar. An Argument against the Doctrines of Materialism (in the Memoir* of the Lit. and FhlL 
Soe. of Manchester, 1703). 

James Pnn*w. Observations on Dr. Pricstlcy'u Doctrines of Philosophical; JSTtcassity and Materialism* 
PhlhuleJphin, 171/7. 


Erasmus Darwin* 

§25* Closely allied to Hartley and Priestley was Erasmus Darwin, M.D., 1731- 
lgOS, of ftt, John’s College, Cambridge, and Edinburgh University; physician at 
Northampton, Lichfield, and Derby; botanist, philosophcr, and poet. He published 
Zoonomia, or tho Laws of Organic Life, LontL, 1704-96,, 2 vols. 4to; 3d cd., 1801* 
4 vela, 8vo; 1st Am, ed. 1802 ; 4tb, 1818. The positions kid down in this work arc as 
follows:—Nature is made up of two substances, spirit and matter; the first produces 
motion, the second receives and communicates it. Of the motions of matter there are 
three ■ those of gravitation, chemistry, and life. The lost includes tho motions of tho 
animal and vegetable world, and those of the organs of sense, which arc ideas. An 
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idea is “a contraction or motion or configuration of the fibres, which constitute the 
immediate organ of sense.' 1 ’ “ Perception includes the action of the organ of sense in 
consequence of the impact of external objects and cur attention to that action; that 
is, it expresses both the motion of the organ of sense, or idea, and the pain or plea¬ 
sure that succeeds or accompanies it." Association is variously applied* "When 
fibrous contractions succeed other fibrous contractions the connection is termed asso¬ 
ciation ; when fibrous contractions succeed sensorial motions the connection is termed 
causation-; when fibrous and sensorial motions reciprocally introduce each other in 
progressive traces it is termed c&tenati&Jb" 

Ideas are received by us in tribes or companies—never alone. In like manner they 
are excited in larger or smaller companies: those that arc more complex than as given 
in nature are compounded ideas; those that are less complex are abstract idem. Ideas 
highly abstracted arc simple. All ideas are derived from perception ; consequently, 
there are no ideas of reflection. Ideas of memory and imagination differ in this, 
that ideas recalled in the order in which they were received constitute memory \ 
ideas received in any other order constitute imagination. 

Perceptions arc those Ideas which arc preceded by irritation and succeeded by 
pleasure or pain. 11 Reasoning is that operation of the sensormm by which we excite 
two or many tribes of ideas, and these re-cxeibe the ideas in which they differ or corre¬ 
spond. If wc determine the difference it is called judgment” “ If we re-excite the 
ideas in which they differ it is called distinguishing. If we re-excite those in which 
they correspond it is called comparing. 11 ‘ [ We ate conscious when wc excite abstracted 

ideas of our principal pleasures anti pains, etc., or of the figure, solidity, etc., of our 
bodies, and call that act of the sensorium a consciousness of our existence." u Our 
identity Is known by our acquired habits or catenated trains of ideas and muscular 
motions." 

The spirit or principle of animation has four different modes of action: irnUiUm, 
sensation, edition } and association. 

Ahrattam Tuckek A^n William Paley. 

§ 27* We may not omit to notice, in connection with the school of Hartley, the 
name and the writings of Abraham Tucker, 1705-1771, of Merton College, Oxford, 
lie is best known by the u Light of Mature Pursued," by Edward Search (a pseudo¬ 
nym), of which parts 1-5 were published 1708, and parts G-& were published after his 
death, 1778. The entire work has often been republished in England and America. 
The author published"excerpts of the same, under the title of [t Free-will, Foreknowl¬ 
edge and Fate, a Fragment," 1703 ; also, il Man in Quest of Himself - or, a Defence 
of the Individuality of the Human Mind, ot Self," etc., etc., by Cuthbert Comment, 
Gent., 17G3. The whole work was abridged by the author of “An Essay on the 
Principles of Human Action " (WilliamHazlitt), 1807. 

Tucker is connected with Hartley and the Association alista by the prominence 
which he gives to the phenomena of association. But he docs not follow them in the 
wide application which they make of this single law. In fact, be agrees more nearly 
with the school of Reid than with that of Hartley. Ilis diffuseness of style and su¬ 
perabundance of practical illustrations, and his want of exactness in statement and of 
method and closeness in reasoning, have made him a popular writer with the masses, 
hut less influential with philosophers than his merits would justify. Palcy says of 
him; “I have found in this writer more original thinking and observations upon the 
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several subjects that bo lias taken m hand than in any other, not to say than in all 
others put together.” This remark, when coupled with the almost undisputed sway 
which was held by Paloy’s Moral Philosophy in England for nearly 30 years, may justify 
ns iu taking Tucker as one of the best representatives of the st} In of thinking on sub 
jonts of this kind among English men, and especially of the English universities and 
the English Church during the last quarter of the lost and the first quarter of the pres¬ 
ent century- Although Paley was not in form an adherent of the a^socUtional school, 
ho sympathized with it in the tendency to explain tho moral sentiments by circum¬ 
stances- lie was not eminent for philosophical analysis, and his tastes were the op¬ 
posite of metaphysical. But his Moral and Political Philosophy was so long an accepted 
text book in the Universities and higher schools of learning* and was m long acknowl¬ 
edged as the ultimate authority iu ethical and political science, as to deserve careful 


attention by the historian. 

■William Paley, 1743-1803; grad. 17G3 at Christfa, Camb r ; Fellow, 1700; Preb- 
Carlisle, 1780 ; Archcl., 1782; Ttcctorof Bishop Wcarmmitli, 1793 till death; published 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 1783 ; with Dissert, and Kolos by Alex. 
Bain, 1853; Anuot. by Itiohd. WhaGely, 1839. He defines moral philosophy as 11 the 
science which teaches men their duty and the reasons of it.” Such a science required 
to supplement the ordinary standards, vis., the Law of Honor, the Law of the Loud, 
and the Scriptures, There is no moral sense because there are no moral judgments 
which arc uniform, and if there were, such uniformity could be accounted for without 
the theory of a moral sense. Moreover, all moral rules bend to circumstances.^ A 
Moral Instinct would bring ideas with itself, but instincts alone have no authority. 
Happiness is the excess of pleasure over pain. Pleasures differ only in continuance 
and intensity, not in kind ■ one is not higher iu quality than another. 11 Virtue is tho 
doing good to mankind in obedience to the will of God and for tho sake of everlasting 
happiness.™ “ Obligation is a violent motive, resulting from the command of and 1 ier. 
In answer to the question. “ Why am I obliged to keep niy word ? 1 ho answers, private 
happiness i* tho motive, the will of God is tho rule. In discussing utility he distm. 
guishes between the particular and general consequences of action, and enforces .in 
necessity of General Buies. The utile stands for the immediate consequences, the 

7toiu$tum for the remote. .... , , 

Paley does not provide for the trill anti voluntary action, nor for any dismlores 
emotion, though he recognizes pity as an instinct indicating tho divine intention anti 
our duty. But Paley is anything but rigid and system a tic. 

Although Palcy’s treatise was for half a century tho text-bock on morals, .t did 
not escape frcrpient criticism and earnest protests. Conf. Dogald Stewart m Elements 
etc , VoL II.; and in his Philosophy of tho Active and Moral Powers. Gisborne, 
Principles of ’Moral Philosophy, 1789, Edward Pearson Remarks on the Theory of 
Morals, 1800. Mackintosh, Prelim. Dissertation, 1803. Dymonds Essays on Morality, 
1820. Robert nail, Sermon on Modem Infidelity. Adam Sedgwick Discourse on 
the Studies ot the University of Cambridge, 1884. Francis W ayland, Elements of 
^ror^il Philosophy, 183G. T. Dwight, Sermon 00, ami many others. On the other 
hand Paley has ten defended by Rev. Latham Wainwright, in ^ Vindication ef 
Dr Phley's Theory of Morals,” etc., etc.. 1830 ; amt by most of tho Utilitarian, of tho 
later school of Jeremy Bcnllinin, with many divergencies from special doctrines. 


CHAPTER V.—The Scottish School. 

Francis Hutcheson ; Adam Smith, and Tiiojias Reid. James 

Oswald. James Beattie. 

§ 27.—The Scottish School of Metaphysics began, in the judgment of 
Sir William Hamilton,* with Gersehom Carmichael, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, immediately before Hutcheson, lie 
published about 1720 an edition of Puffondorf, de Officio Hominis et 
Civis, with comments. The first well-known writer of this school 
is Francis Hutcheson, 1091-1747, bom in the north of Ireland and 
educated at the University of Glasgow, a licentiate of divinity, and 
many years a popular teacher in Dublin. In 1729 lie was elected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy In the University of Glasgow. Ilis 
works are: An Inquiry into the original of our ideas of Beauty, 
Loud,, 1725. An Essay on the Passions and Affections, Loud., 172S. 
Metaphysics Synopsis, etc., etc., 1742. System of Moral Philosophy, 
with Life, etc,, Glasgow, 1755. Letters on" Virtue, 1772. 

Hutcheson is best known by bis assertion of the doctrine that moral distinctions arc 
apprehended directly by means or as the consequence of a special capacity of the sou], 
designated as the moral sense, 1L Moral goodness denotes an idea of some quality appre¬ 
hended in actions which procures approbation and love toward the actor from those 
who receive no advantage by the action. 51 41 Moral evil, our idea of a contrary quality, 
which excites aversion and dislike towards the actor* oven from persons unconcerned in 
its natural tendency. 11 

As the bodily senses give us their appropriate '■sensitive perceptions,” and furnish 
the mind with the simple ideas proper to each, so there is a eapacit}' for that idea 
called Beauty, and another for the idea called Harmony. These are properly -called 
internal senses, and also reflex and secondary senses, because they presuppose objects 
furnished by the external senses. These superior powers of perception arc also called 
senses, because the pleasure docs not arise from any knowledge of principles, proper 
tions, causes, or the usefulness of the object, but is directly imparted. In addition to 
the Sense of Society* we have a moral sense to direct our actions and to give us nobler 
pleasures. This moral sense does not suppose any innate ideas, knowledge, or prac¬ 
tical proposition, but is only a '"determination of our minds to receive amiable or dis¬ 
agreeable ideas of actions, antecedent to any opinion of advantage or Joss to redound 
to ourselves from them.” The universal quality or characteristic of the actions which 
are agreeable to the moral sense is benevolent intention* L c. all the actions which are 
approved by the moral sense as virtuous are disinterestedly benevolent actions. 

The metaphysical doctrines which connect Hutcheson with the so*called Scottish 
school, and which justify his being considered the precursor of Reid* are the circum¬ 
stance that he anticipated Reid in his dissent from Locke, and used the term suggestion, 
in the same import in which Reid employs it in his Inquiry, etc. Vide Met. Syn. P. I. c. 1, 
qum omnia perspccta any gening ratbms ant 7iabitudiim qua inter res intercede notio* 
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ram. Ilis dissent from Locked account of the origin of out ideas is as decided ns it* 
that of Reid, Essay on the Origin, etc*, etc,, TT. c. V2. il Every sensation is accom¬ 
panied withtho idea of duration, and yet duration is not a sensible idea, since it also 
accompanies ideas of internal consciousness or reflection. s> £l Extension, figure, motion 
or rest seem therefore to be more properly culled ideas accompanying the sensations of 
sight and touchy than the sensations of either of these senses,” Aide also Essay 
on the Passions, See. I., note. Mor. PhIL, B. I. c. i* § 3, 44 These latter for distinction 

we may call concomitant ideas of sensation,' 11 etc. i '" But none therefore imagines that it 
is reason, and not sense, which discovers these concomitant ideas, or primary qualities” 
Ill us. of Moral Sense, Sec* 4* The merit and relative originality of Hutcheson are 
acknowledged by Dr. Price. Review, ch. p, 5G, ed. 1. Phil* Essays I. ch. III. Cf. 
also Sir AY. Hamilton, AVorts of Reid, p. 134, r«. Royer Colin rd, (Buvrcs dc Reid, Tom. 
iiL p. 430* 

Hutcheson also shows his independence of Locke in his doctrines of axioms. Met. 
P. I. c, iii. of Consciousness; Met. P, II. c. L, as well as iu his doctrine of the secondary 
or reflex senses of Beauty and Moral qualities* He contends that in a proper sense of 
the term, though not in that rejected by Locke, certain ideas are innate, and holds 
that wc accept them not on grounds of experience, hut by an independent power, 
which is menti congenita intdligendi vis 

§ 28* Adam Smith, 1723-179Q ? Avas born at Kirk ably, Scotland ; 
studied at the University of Glasgow, 1737-40, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, 1740-1747. Lecturer at Edinburgh, 1748-57. Professor of 
Logic in the University of Glasgow, 1751-2, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, 1752-1703* Travelled on the continent, 1 7G4—1766. Com¬ 
posed liis u Wealth of Nations” at Kirkaldy, 1766-78, Bcsidcd at 
London, 17 7G-78, Commissioner of Customs at Edinburgh, 1776-1790. 
In 1787, Lector of the University of Glasgow, 

Adam Smith ia best known by his 11 Wealth of Nations,” Lend., 1776. Additions 
and corrections to first and second editions, 1784. Third edition, with additions and 
corrections, 1784, and many subsequent editions in England and America. The Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, 1702, was his most important contribution to Ethical Philosophy, 
and \s characterised by consummate ingenuity m its analyses of ethical phenomena, 
and by the afliuencc of its interesting illustrations, and the elegance of its somewhat 
elaborate diction. The theory of Smith is an offshoot of the theory of Hume. 

David Hume, in his Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, had agreed 
with Hutcheson—in tins differing from Hobbes, with whom he affiliates in so many 
particulars—in holding that man is capable of a disinterested regard for others* lie 
had also discriminated in ethical experiences between the functions of reason and senti¬ 
ment —in this making an important advance upon Hutcheson, who did not assign to 
reason a distinct and special office. He emphasized with great earnestness the doctrine 
that utility is the fundamental characteristic of virtuous actions, Hume had also 
insisted, almost in the spirit of paradox, that virtue and vice, merit and demerit, 
arc as properly affirmed of the operations of the understanding, aud even of any 
pleading or displeasing corporeal or personal qualities, ns of the sentiments or acta 
in which there is a voluntary element* That which leads us to approve or disapprove 
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moral excellences and defects he calls Benevolence in the Enquiry, and Sympathy 
in the Treatise of Human- Nature. 

The doctrine of sympathy, which Hume had suggested, was accepted by Smith, 
then established a fundamental and all-comprehensive principle, and expanded into 
an elaborate theory. The Theory of Moral Sentiments is devoted especially to the 
analyses of those ethical experiences which are subjective, rather than to the definition 
of the objective conceptions which are the material of moral science. The sense of 
Propriety, of Merit and Demerit, and the sense of Approbation and Disapprobation, are 
the prominent topics of discussion in the first three parts of the Essay, All these are 
resolved into an original capacity in man to sympathize with the real or supposed sen¬ 
timents of his fellow-men. To sympathise with the feelings of another, in the view 
of Adam Smith, is to approve them. All those actions with which we entirely sympa¬ 
thize we judge to be morally proper. As we must alternately lower or ele vate our f eelin gs 
to the tone of those which we suppose to be entertained by our fellow-men, we have the 
feeling of the morally beautiful and the morally sublime. This sympathy is sometimes 
divided between two classes of actions which conflict. In the benevolent affections 
there is a double motive, in our sympathy with those who feel these affections and with 
those who are the objectives of these affections. 

Merit and demerit arise from our sympathy with the supposed gratitude of those 
who are benefited, and the resentment of those who arc injured. The sentiment is com¬ 
pound, being made up of a direct sympathy with the sentiments of the agent, and 
an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of the recipient. Our sentiments of moral 
approbation and disapprobation depend on our sympathy with the supposed approbation 
of our fellow-men in general. is Wo suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behavior, 
and endeavor to imagine what effect it would in this light produce in us.” Man could 
no more originate nor apply the conception of the law of duty, except in society, 
than he could judge of his own face without the aid of a mirror. The rules of 
morality arc all derived from, and constituted by, these supposed opinions of society. 
They coincide with what Locke calls the philosophical law of right and wrong, or the 
law of opinion or reputation. Essay, B. II., e. xxviii., §10. 

Other elements which are secondary come in subsequently to modify and en¬ 
force the sentiments which originate in sympathy. “ When we approve of any char¬ 
acter or action, our sentiments are derived from four sources: firsts we sympathize 
with the moti ves of the agent; secondly, we enter into the gratitude of those who have 
been benefited by his actions; thirdly y wc observe that his conduct has been agree¬ 
able to the general rules by which these two sympathies generally act; and, last of all, 
when we consider such actions as forming parts of a system of behavior which tends 
to promote the happiness of the individual or of society, they appear to derive a beauty 
from this utility not unlike that which we ascribe to any well-contrived machine. 1 ’ 

It hardly need be added that Smith agrees with Hume in attaching great import¬ 
ance to custom, £ a, in impliedly recognizing the operation of association as supreme. 
His theory in its fundamental assumptions in a certain sense brings him back to this as 
the principle which Is formative of the entire -structure of our moral judgments and 
emotions. 


| 20 + Thomas Reid, B*D + , 1710-1796, was a native of Straclian, Scot¬ 
land ; Student and subsequently Librarian of Marisehal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1737; Pastor of New Maehar, 1752 ; Professor of King’s 
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College, Aberdeen, in 17G3; Professor of Moral Philosophy in tho 
University of Glasgow, as successor of Adam Smith, from which he 
retired in 17S7. 

Dr. Reid was effectually aroused to philosophical activity, as Kant 
was somewhat later, by the speculations of Berkeley ami Hume. 
Both had assumed and carried to their logical conclusions the scholas¬ 
tic doctrine of Representative Perception, or perception by means of 
intermediate ideas, so far as it was sanctioned by Locke, and Locke's 
definition of Knowledge, as the agreement of two ideas with one 
another, or an idea with its object. 

Berkeley had shown that these assumptions involved the reduction 
of matter to ideas, and the universe of matter to a universe of ideas, 
permanently existing in the divine mind, and occasionally discerned by 
the finite mind. Hume had as logically concluded that the mind it¬ 
self is no more than a bundle of ideas, and its phenomena are but a 
series of impressions. 

Besides reducing matter to sensations and mind or spirit to ideas, 
Hume had resolved the connections between both into custom or sub¬ 
jective habits of experience. Custom he had explained by association. 
He had also formally called in question the v/rvivevsulity of the 
relation of causation by making it dependent solely on experience, mid 
had denied impliedly its rmessity dpriori. He had challenged the cus¬ 
tomary methods of reasoning to the existence and attributes of God 
from the evidences of design in tho universe. He had also formally 
called in question the trustworthiness of all philosophical speculations 
whatever, by arguments in support of philosophical skepticism as the 
only possible position which reason could accept Singularly enough, 
he had used positive arguments against the trustworthiness of the 
Christian miracles and the credibility of the Christian history, wIiicli 
were founded on the very doctrine of causation which he had resolved 
into customary associations, and on the experience which 3iis philosophi¬ 
cal skepticism would compel him to distrust. 

Reid was first aroused by these apparently legitimate conclusions 
from the received philosophy to reconsider the fundamental principles 
from which they were derived. 

Against the special principles and inferences of Berkeley and 
Hume, and against the pronounced skepticism of Hume, lie protested 
in the name of Common Sense . Many of the arguments of both he 
subjected to a critical revision. Ills conception of common-sense 
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was indefinite and inconsistently conceived, and his criticisms were 
applied with unequal acuteness and varied success. Common-sense 
was at one time conceived and appealed to as the power of knowledge 
in general, as it is possessed and employed by a man of ordinary devel¬ 
opment and opportunities. At another it was treated as the Faculty 
of Reason—or the Source of Principles, the Light of Pfature^ eta, etc. 
Perception was at one time defined as the power to know the external 
world and its relations, on occasion of some of the bodily senses; at 
another it was resolved into the capacity to suggest (following in 
this the language of Berkeley and Hutcheson) an existing world of 
matter as the cause of some or all of these sensations. Reid’s analy¬ 
sis of the processes of sensation is, however, sometimes very acute, and 
his Enquiry into the Human Mind is a valuable contribution to this 
much vexed subject He successfully exposed the groundlessness, in¬ 
consistency and contradictions of the ancient and modern theories of 
representative perception. lie contended that the mind is active in 
sense-perception—that every act of sense-perception is an act of judg¬ 
ment. In his later writings, he attempted a more accurate statement 
of the nature of common sense, and its functions in philosophical specu¬ 
lation, as Huffier in his Premieres Yeriies had done before him, and 
not a few other philosophers "'—making common sense a capacity for 
certain original and intuitive judgments which may be used as the foun¬ 
dations of deductive reasoning. These first principles he divided into 
the two classes of contingent and necessary truths. He cited twelve 
examples of the first, and divided the latter into grammatical, logical, 
mathematical, sesfchetical, ethical, and metaphysical. Of the last 
he made three—the principle of inherence, of causation, and design. 
He also asserted that the freedom of the will and flic consequent re¬ 
sponsibility of the individual soul are discerned by intuition. 

In IT-IS lui iiubliuhed an E*say on Quantity, in which he* combated the application by Hutcheson of mm th¬ 
ematic to morals. In 1763, Load. Svo, he imbltehed an Inquiry into the Humm Mind on the principles of 
Common Sense. In 1773, an Analysis of Aristotle** Logie, a$Aii Appendix to Lon! Karnes’ Sketches.of Man; 
also, an Examination of Priestley's Opinions ooiHjcrjii a" Matter and Mind, and other papers. In 17S&, 
Ellc., 4to, Essnytton the Intellectual Powers of Man, mid In 12SS, 4fco, E$»ys on the Active Powers of Man. 
The two together in Dublin, I TOO, 1 voH 8m The Inquiry has lnwn published. Land., 1763, Svo; 17G3, Svo; 
1785, *JtTi cd. Svo;1801 cd, ISO4, Glasgow, 1817, Svo; ISIS, cd. Svo; 1S19, cd. Svo; 1831, Svo; 1S68, Land. Svo, 

The Essays on the- Intellectual Powers were published separately, 1827, Load., Svo; ISTt, Svo, (Abridged by 
Prof. J. Walker, Cambridge, 1830,) 1853, ed. Svo; 1S65, Land,, or., Svo. Essays on the Active 

Powers, separately, with Essay on Quantity, etc., Loud,, 1348, Svo, Essays on Intellectual and Active Powers 

* TMs trcntine was translated into English and published In 17SI, under tins title, “ First Truths nad 
the origin cf our opinions explained ; with an Enquiry into the sentiments of Moral PhlUsopTicra relative to 
our primary notions of things. To which is prefixed, a detection of the plagiarism, concealment and ingrati¬ 
tude of Doctors Reid, Beattie and Oswald.” 

How unjust these insinuations of the translator are, may be learned from Hsmiltoifa Works oFRsId, pp. 77&-& 
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etc. IS0®,ed*Svo ; 3 vol#., lSJS.to. ISIS, to. 1SI3 do, 1619 do. ISsWflo* 1S>> da 1SH, Lon A 3vols. OJuitch Com. 
pl$tcs to Thomas licit], par M, III. Jouftroy, avee dea Fragment do M. Beyer dullard, Parle, 1828-9. ti totm*. 

The works cl Thom&g Itold, P.U-, now felly collected, with selections from hist uiipubUMhod letter*. Pre¬ 
face, Nctw and Supplcmesatary Dissertations, by Sir WilliM Hamilton,, Dart,, etc., c|e., cndiugnbraptly at p„ 
ill | + 1S47, Gth oiL 1S5& The supplementary part tka* published in l£G‘i, mui with the earlier portion wiw 

published ns CtU edition In 2 vols, 

§ GO. The first published work of Reid's was the brief Essay on Quantity, IMS, in the 
Transactions of the Roybal Society of London. It was designed ns a Protest against 
the application of mathematical relations to ethical conception5, such as had been 
made by Hutcheson in his Ethical Treatises, as the ground of determining the excel¬ 
lence and merit of a virtuous action. It consists of a brief statement of the kind of 
objects to which mathematical relations are applicable. Mathematics is defined as 
the science of measure* It is applicable to Quantity, or that which is measurable* 
Quantity is subdivided into the proper and the improper. Proper Quantity is that 
which is measured by its own kind. Improper is that which cannot be measured by 
its kind. Proper Quantity ia of four species: Extension, Duration,. Number and 
Proportion. Improper Quantity includes Velocity, Quantity of Motion, Density, 
Elasticity, vis imnta et impressa, centripetal forces of all kinds, and the different 
orders of fluxions. Every kind of improper Quantity which is admitted, into mathc- 
mathics must first admit of degrees of greater and less, and second, must be associat¬ 
ed with or related to something which has proper quantity, so that the one must be 
increased and diminished with the other. It follows that intellectual and moral 
activities, not being capable of being thus associated, or of being associated with that 
which is measurable, do not admit the relations of quantity - 

g 31. The Inquiry into the Human Mind on the principles of Common Bcnse was 
published in 1763, It was designed, as appears from the dedication, to sot aside the 
hypothesis that nothing is perceived bat what is in the mind which perceives it, 
the inference that wo do not perceive things that are external, hut only certain image? 
of them imprinted upon the mind, which are called impressions and ideas, The intro¬ 
duction treats (1) of tho importance of the subject and the means of prosecuting it; (2) 
of the Impediments to our knowledge of the mind; (3) of the present state of this 
part of philosophy, etc., etc., in which R. ascribes the skepticism of tho fames to tho 
ideal system of Descartes. Ho proceeds to the analysis of the special sensations, begin¬ 
ning with smell, which he finds tube a pure subjective sensation, not involving the re¬ 
lations of figure or extension, and only known as proceeding from some cause other 
than the subject of it. In this connection he explains tho difference between a sensa¬ 
tion, and the remembrance and imagination of an object; the one being a knowledge 
of the present existence of areal object; the second, of its past excite ncc ; and the 
third, a simple apprehension of it without belief. He next interposes the position that 
judgment or belief may occur without a preceding simple apprehension, in this dm* 
renting from Locke’s definition of knowledge as an agreement between ideas. He next 
attacks the doctrine of Hume that there can be a sensation without a sentient. He 
adds that tho conception or belief of a sentient being is Suggested by our constitution 
a« one of the axioms of commons-ensc,—a doctrine which had teen in a sense already 
taught by Berkeley and Hutcheson, though not in the same application which Reid 
makes of it when he says, that it is a power “to which wc owe many of Our simple 
notions,” 11 aa well as many original principles of belief-" Ho next discusses the point 
whether the mind ia active or only passive in sensation, and insists that it is active, ns 
egainst the learned philosopher*, in discussing Touch* he returns again to his doctrine 
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of suggestion, under the head natural signs, and distinguishes the quality as of hardness 
in the body from the corresponding sensation by making the one to be interpreted or 
suggested by the other as its natural sign. In the same way extension is suggested by 
most of the tactual sensations; and the reality of the external world is made known 
to the mind as a first principle of common-sense. In discussing vision, he contends 
that color is not the name of a sensation, but of a sccondaiy quality, and proceeds to 
argue, as against Locke, that none of our sensations arc resemblances of the qualities of 
bodies. Following Berkeley* Reid distinguishes visible figure and extension from tan¬ 
gible figure and extension, and presents an ingenious discussion of what he calls the 
geometry of visibles, i.c. a system of geometry such as might be constructed by the 
eye only if it were unaided by touch. After a careful statement of the physiological 
conditions of vision as known in his time, he proceeds to distinguish sensation from 
perception, describing the one as a state of feeling and the other as an act of knowing, 
and distinguishing perception as original and acquired, the first being determined by 
the constitution or capacity of man, and the second being an act of judgment by signs. 
He proceeds next to trace the analogy between our confidence in the operations of the 
two kinds of perception and our confidence in human testimony, there being an origi¬ 
nal tendency or necessity to an enlargement and improvement by experience. It is 
worthy of notice that he introduces here another principle of common-sense as neces¬ 
sary to the acquired perceptions of natural powers, viz. : a confidence in the honesty of 
nature analogous to a similar confidence in the testimony of men, called by Reid "tits 
inductive princ ipk 

In 1774 Dr. Reid published, in the appendix to Lord Karnes' Sketches of Man, a 
brief account of Aristotle’s Logic, It was defeigned to abate what the author con¬ 
ceived to be an excessive estimate of the logical process as a source of knowledge, and 
to emphasize the importance of other sources of knowledge. It contains many super¬ 
ficial and incorrect representations of Aristotle’s real opinions, although it rendered an 
Important service at the time when it was originally composed. It has been subjected 
to philosophical and critical annotations by the eminent Aristotelian Sir \\ ilk am. Ham¬ 
ilton, in his edition of Reid’s works, 

Cf. George Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric, E> I,, Ch. f>, 

§ 32. The Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Mm, published in 1785, contain the 
substance of the lectures which Reid hud delivered for more than twenty years. We find 
in them substantially the same principles which were more briefly stated in the Inquiry. 
The Preliminary Chapter in Essay I. contains a scries of definitions or explanations of 
terms which give a transcript of the philosophical views which were held in his time* 
Chapter IL gives the principles taken for granted. These arc the existence of a subject 
of psychical operations—the existence of any present psychical state of which we are con¬ 
scious—the agency of attention—the identity of the subject of our mental states—the 
reality of inherence or the relation of substance and attribute—the distinction of subject 
Emd object in mental operations—the truth of those principles hi which there is common 
agreement of competent judges in all generations—the trustworthiness of the faculties 
of sane men. Chapter VII, treats of the division of the Powers of the Mmd, Reid fol¬ 
lows the prevalent twofold division into powers of the understanding, and powers of 
the will. lie criticise a and sets aside the division in books of logic of the intellectual 
powers into simple apprehension, judgment and reasoning, and proposes, as an incom¬ 
plete division, the Powers we have by the External Senses—Memory—Conception 
Abstraction—-Judgment—Reasoning—Taste—Moral Perception and Consciousness, 
To these he subjoins the Social operations of the miud. In treating of the External 
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Senses, ho sharply distinguishes the impressions on tho brain and nerves from Iho 
perceptions of which thoy arc tho condition— more sharply than from the sensations; 
ho analyzes the act of perception into the attaining or having a notion of the object, 
and an irresistible belief of its present existence, which is also independent of reasoning, 
i.e. is immediate. After an extended statement and criticism of the theories of ropro 
scuta tive perception he treats of sensation in chapter XVI., asserting that sensations 
and perceptions are known by tho same names, and yet are distinguishable in 
thou"ht The sensations arc confined to the soul, ore painful, pleasant, or lmuflcrcn , 
and are distinguishable from the desires. In this analysis, however, sensations are 
confounded by Reid with emotions. The primary and secondary qualities are dis- 
tinmiislied thus: of tho first we have a direct notion, of the second a relative and 
obscure notion. Neither the primary nor the secondary resemble any sensation, as 
Locke asserted of tho primary qualities. Passing next to matter, he teaches that the 
existence of a material substance, in addition to the sensible qualities, is directly dis¬ 
cerned by the mind, though its relation to its qualities can only be obscurely appre¬ 
hended. " The infinite divisibility of matter must also be received as an axiom, an 
thero are other axioms concerning its relations to space which cannot be perceived by 
the senses. Space and its relations, with the axioma concerning its existence and its 
relations, are known directly in connection with the senses of touch and sight, but not 
as objects of these senses. Returning to the evidence of sense, and the belief which 
rests upon it, he distinguishes it from the evidence of reasoning and from the evidence 
of what are technically called axioms, though it is analogous to the latter. 

The senses can bo improved in respect to the acuteness of the sensations and the range 
and variety of the perceptions. Tho sensations as such are not f allao.ons, but only ho 
acquired perceptions and other conclusions arising from rashness, or ignorance o ■ 

l “ W JIenio^ 1 Reid treats as an original faculty, which involves a belief of past duration 
and an iJLdiatc knowledge of the actual existence of objects in the past. The know - 

ledge of limited duration involves the belief of a duration which » unlimited, just is 

limited extension involves unlimited space. Both time and space arc ohj cots sm gen*™ 
They are not things, but rather the receptacle, of things, without which those could not 
poJbly have existed. Memory involves a belief of past identity as well as of past 
duration and identity is known directly. Identity has different senses as applied to 
different objects. The discussion of time, space, etc., introduces an extended criticism 
If Locke’s account of the origin of these notions hy means of sensation a.idrelloot.ou, 
in which Reid implies that he considers these two sources of knowledge, as they are do- 

jESTiSts* <'ssfasrS'S 

„, tir0 discussion of the subject. Our conceptions arc of three kinds, or mm 

vidual things,of the moaning of general words and the ^ 
lion The term imagination, when distinguished from conception, he limits to 
mental pictures of visible objects. The relation of conceptions to their originals leai » 
Reid to discuss again the falseness of the theory of representative ideas. A chapter 
concerning conception strikingly illustrates tho confused and equivocal 
sLes in which tho author uses tho term. Tho power and laws of association he ad- 
verts' to under the title of the train of thoughts in the mind, but professes to add 
nothin^! to what Hume and Lord Karnes bad written, to whom he refers for a full ex- 

position of tUo BuUiuot* 
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In Essay V. , Of Abstraction, Reid treats first of General Words, in which he notices 
and explains their extension and compTekmmon and the relation of the one to the other. 
He next discusses general conceptions, and shows that such arc possible of the attri¬ 
butes of things and the genera and species of things. In treating Chapter III., of Ab¬ 
straction and Generalization, he observes that the general conceptions which are formed 
by com pounding objects do not become simple by blending their constituents into one. 
In other words, the compounds of nature and those formed by tlie mind are strikingly 
contrasted. In the formation and application of these universal* we impliedly assume 
the orderly procedure and arrangements of nature. Of the nature of universal*, as 
discussed by Nominalists, Concepfcualists, and Realists, Reid expresses the following opb 
Eiion :—Universal* have no real existence except in the mind. They are not objects of 
the imagination proper. Locke, who represents Ibe Conceptuahsts, and Berkeley and 
Hume, who represent the Nominalists, divide the truth between themselves. 

Of Judgment, in Essay VI., Reid’s doctrine is summed in the three propositions: 1. 
It is an act specifically distinct from simple apprehension. 2. There are notions which 
should be referred to the faculty of judgment as their source, as those of affirmation, 
negation, truth, falsehood, Iraowledge and belief, indeed of relations of every kind. 
In mature persons, judgment accompanies Ecn&ation, consciousness and memory; 
a* also in the formation of abstract and general conceptions. Judgment, so far from sup¬ 
posing simple apprehension or ideas as the material with which it operates, is necessary 
to provide idea* and simple apprehensions. This is true of the natural judgments of 
sensation, consciousness, ns well as of the relations which are involved in the act of 
judgment itself. That Common sense is a particular description of judgment, is ob¬ 
vious from the use of the term by many writers. It follows from this corrected concep¬ 
tion, of the nature of judgment, that all knowledge is not limited to the Egrcement or 
disagreement of ideas. Immediate knowledge cannot be thus defined. Some judg¬ 
ments are, in the proper sense of the word, intuitions. Such are termed aad&ms y first 
■principles, principles of common sense, sdf^ulent truths. AH knowledge obtained by 
i ensonmg must be built upon first principles. Some of these are certain, others are 
piobable only. It is important and practicable to determine these principles—for, first, 
c\ cij, man is a competent judge of them; second, opinions which contradict first 
principles are not merely false, they arc also absurd. The consent of men of all ages 
and conditions is of great authority in establishing them. Opinions that appear very 
early and are absolutely necessary in the conduct of life arc to be received as first 
principles. I heso first principles arc of two classes : the first principles of contingent 
tiutks, and the first principles of necessary truths. Reid enumerates twelve of the first 
class, viz. : Everything exists of which we are conscious. The thoughts of which f a nr 
conscious are the thoughts of a being called myself, etc. The things which I remem¬ 
ber did ically happen. We may he certain of our identity a* far as wo remember. 
The things which we perceive exist, and are what we perceive them to be. We have 
some power over our actions and the determinations of our wills. The natural faculties 
by which we discriminate truth from error are not fallacious. There is life and intel¬ 
ligence in our fellow-men. Certain features and gestures indicate certain thoughts 
and dispositions ot the mind. Human testimony naturally awakens confidence. In 
respect to events depending on human volition, there is a self-evident probability, 
greater or leas. In the phenomena of nature, what is to be will probably be like to 
what has been in similar circumstances. Necessary truth* arc grammatical, logical, 
mathematical, maxims of taste, first principles of morals and metaphysical truths. Of 
the last, three are conspicuous. (1) The qualities which we perceive belong to a sub- 
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jcct which wo call body; those of which we ate conscious belong to a subject which 
we call mind. (2) Whatever begins to exist must have a cause which produced it. 
( 3 ) Design and intelligence in the cause may be inferred with certainty from the marks 
or sigus of it in the effect. Next follows a brief statement of criticism of the received 
doctrines in respect to first principles; also a chapter on prejudices and the causes of 

Essay IV. is of Reasoning, which is allied to judgment and is divided into probable 
and demonstrative, the drat being limited to truths which arc probable, and the 
second, to those which are necessary. So far as in morality there are truths which are 
necessary or intuitive, so far is morality capable of demonstration. The skeptical dis¬ 
trust of Reason can only apply to Reasoning, but the belief in first principles is not an 
act of the reasoning power, Hume is in error in asserting that our reasonings o 
causes and effects are derived from custom, and are acts of the sensitive rather than the 

cogitative part of cur nature. . 

Of Taste, Essay VIII,, Reid’s doctrine is that, like one of the senses, it is founded on 

an internal capacity to be pleased or displeased, coupled with the power of judgment. 
The qualities in objects which affect this sensibility are grouped under novelty, gran¬ 
deur and beauty. Each of these are illustrated at length. 

^ 34 The Essays on the Active Powers of Man commence with an Essay on Active 
Power in general. The conception of power, like ether original conceptions, cannot bo 
defrned, but we may assert that power is not au object of sense or consciousness, as 
Locke contends and Hume denies. We have only a relative notion of it. It requires a 
subject in which it inheres. Power may exist and not he exerted. The notion of 
power has no contrary. After criticizing Locke’s and llamas explanation of the notion 
and of our belief in it, Reid contends that power prob&ty belongs only to be mgs pos¬ 
sessed of understanding and will ■ nil that the science of nature investigates is the laws 

of nature. The powers of man are limited. 

The will is appropriate to the power and act of determining. It should be dis¬ 
tinguished from the sensations, affections and dearies. Every act of will must Lave an 
object. It must concern Itself Immediately with some act of a man’s own, believed to 
bo within our power. The will affects the acts of the understanding in Attention, De¬ 
liberation, and Resolution or Purpose. Some acts of will arc transient and others per¬ 
manent Nothing is virtuous or immoral which is not voluntary. Virtue m habit 


consists in the purpose. * , 

Principles of action are whatever excites to action. They are threefold i mechan¬ 
ical animal and rationaL The mechanical principles are twof old: instincts an A ha i j it s. 
Besides the commonly accepted instincts there are instincts of belief, as in testimony, 
and the uniformity of the law* of nature. Habit is a facility acquired by repetition. 
The animal principles ore the appetites which arc corporeal in their occasion and are 
neither social nor sclfish-the desires, of which there arc three : the desire of esteem, of 
power and of knowledge, all which are social; the benevolent affections, general am 
special, the last comprising the domestic, the grateful, the pitiful, the respectful, the 
friendly and the sexual, and public spirit. Of the malevolent affections, there are 
two ■ emulation and resentment. All these become passions when excessively excited 
Disposition dcscril.es a permanent subjective tendency to the excitement of certain of 

ltK Tb^Rational Principles of action are ancli as imply judgment. There are two : a 
regard for our good open tho whole, and a regard to duty The last of these is 
grounded on the possession of an original power of the mind, which wc call the Moral 
* 20 
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Faculty, by which wc distinguish actions as right and wrong, and discern the First 
Principles of Morals, attendant upon which arc the feelings of moral approbation and 
disapprobation. Conscience comes into maturity by gradual growth. It is peculiar to 
mao ; it is intended as a guide j it is both an active and an intellectual pow cr. 

The liberty of a moral agent is a power over the determinations of the will, It sup¬ 
poses some practical judgment or Reason. Necessity is the want of such moral liberty. 
Liberty is used in three senses: 1* of confinement of the body ; 2, of obligation from 
law; 3, as opposed to necessity as defined. This is conceivable because every man 
knows that he possesses it. The words cause and effect, action and active power, are 
used in more than one meaning, and hence are used ambiguously when applied to 
material and spiritual agents. 

Necessity is not proved by the influence of motives, unless it can be proved that 
the existence of motives compels to a particular determination. The arguments for the 
fact of Liberty are ; (1) We are naturally convinced that we act freely* (2) The fact 

of moral responsibility implies it. (3) Liberty is essential to the deliberate choice 
and execution of plans that are deliberately chasm. Against Liberty it is urged* A, 
that liberty of determination is impossible, because, (1) there must be a sufficient rea¬ 
son for every existence and every event; and (2) because it would imply that an event 
may occur without a cause. B* It would be hurtful to man. C. Man has no such 
liberty* because every human action i*s foreseen* But the foreknowledge of God 
does not involve necessity. It should he granted that foreknowledge of contingent 
events is impossible for man, but it is not for this reason impossible for God, On the 
oiher hand, upon the scheme of necessity God is made the author of sin. 

The first Principles of Morals relate. A, to virtue in general. B, to the different 
branches of virtue. 0, to the comparison of virtues* The first are, some things in 
human conduct merit approbation and praise, others blame and punishment. That which 
is involuntary deserves neither* What is necessary cannot be the object of praise or 
blame. Men are culpable for omitting as well as for performing acts, Wc ought to 
use the best means to learn out duty. We ought to fortify ourselves against temptation* 
The second are, we ought to prefer a greater to a less good. We should follow the in¬ 
tuitions of nature. No man is bom for himself only. We ought to act towards 
another as we should wish him to act towards us. Veneration and submission to God 
are obligatory on all. Of the third class are, unmerited generosity should be secondary 
to gratitude, and both to justice. Unmerited beneficence should yield to compassion 
to the miserable. External acts of piety to works of mercy. An act deserving moral 
approbation must be believed by the agent to be morally good. Justice and its obli¬ 
gations arc naturally approved as morally good—and are not the results of artificial 
arrangements. These positions are against Ilume, Moral approbation is an act of 
, judgment as well as of feeling. 

p g. Associated with Reid’s name and influence were James Oswald and James 
Beattie. The writings of both were popular rather than philosophical, but they at¬ 
tracted much attention as against the religious and philosophical skepticism of the 

times. , 

James Oswald, B D., was bom in Bunueti, Scotland, where be was established as a 

clergyman in 1727. Removed to MeLliven, in Perthshire, 17,10* Died in 133. He 
published An Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Religion—2d ed. 1763, and also 
some theological works. 

James Beattie, LL D., 173J-1S03. Marisch. Coll., Aberdeen, 1TG0, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy mid Logic. 1770, published Essay on Truth, which was immensely 
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popular, going 1 through four editions in five years. In 1700* Elements of Moral Science, 
Voh I.* and 1793, YoL II. o£ the same- 

The Essay bn Truth was written with great spirit, not to say with some asperity of 
criticism. It is directed chiefly to the defence of a Moral Faculty. It fails in the 
highest accuracy of discrimination and statement, Both Beattie and Oswald were as¬ 
sociated with Reid in Priestley's lt Examination of Dr. Reid's Inquiry iuto the Human 
Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, Dr. Beattie's Essay on Truth, and Dr. Os¬ 
wald's Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Religion. LondL, 1774." 

A Vo should not omit to notice two English writers who expressed their decided 
dissent from the principles of Locke, viz. : Richard Price and James Harris. Richard 
Price, D.D., 1723-1791, was theologian, publicist, and metaphysician* and in each of these 
capacities was a mm of distinguished ability and commanding influence. He published, 
in 17G8, A Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals, in which he 
reviews the intellectual or intuitional theory of moral obligation, and in so doing ex- 
pressed his positive dissent from the fundamental position of Locke, as it was iunb t- 
efibod at that time, viz.* that all our ideas are derived from sensation and reflection. 
In this he anticipates Reid and Kant. His correspondence with Dr. Priestley on Mate¬ 
rialism and Philosophical Necessity was published in 1773, and is in every respect sig¬ 
nificant. 

James Harris, 1709-1730, A nephew of Lord Shaftesbury, Wad. Coll., Oxford, Lord 
of the Admiralty and Lord of the Treasury, also Secretary of the Queen, published 
several treatises, and in 1730, Hermes; or, a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Lan¬ 
guage and Universal Grammar* in. which the most decided dissent is expressed from 
the fundamental axioms of Locke. This treatise passed through several editions— 
1731, *71* ’75, 180C. Harris 1 collected works were published in 1801, 2 vols. 4to ; 1303* 

G toIs. Svo. ^ , 

AYc should not wholly overlook James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, 1 j14t- 1 id.!. Kings 
College, Aberdeen, and Groningen, in Holland; published Ancient Metaphysics or the 
Science of Universal*) with an ex animation of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophy. 
Editi., 1779-99* G vols. 4to, which found only here and there a reader. 

With Burnet may be connected also Thomas Taylor, ** the riatoukt,” 1738-163u, 
who translated the works of Amtotic and Plato and other philosophers so painfully for 
himself and his readers. 


CHAPTER VI.— The Scottish School, Costisued. 

DUOALD STEWART, THOMAS BROWN, AND SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

% 35. Di g ald Stewart, son of Bev. Matthew Stewart, Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Edinburgh, bom November 22, 1 ; 

educated at University of Edinburgh, also at Glasgow, li i i-2 ; elected 
successor to his father, 1785, also Professor of Moral Philosophy as 
successor to Adam Ferguson j ^ hi 1810 relinquished active duties \ 
died June 11,1828. 

♦ Prof. Adorn Ferguson, IT&i-l&Kb iWo-w Mura! FhllMophy In Edinburgh, lTM; Author or An 
cm tho nnurry yf Civil Society. KtUnburgla. 17Gt— sacral cdlLloiu* lustitulca of Mural Pbtlcwcphy 
EdLafaurgb, 1TC& llSsiory of the Reman ncptiblta 
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D ugald Stewart followed Reid very closely in liis methods of 
analysis and his accumulation of the discriminated facts of experience, 
but went far beyond him in the exactness and reach of his philosophi¬ 
cal principles and method, lie illustrated his opinions from a very 
wide range of reading, which, if it was not in the eminent sense 
learned and profound, was careful and comprehensive, and never failed 
to set them forth in an elaborate and elegant diction* In his lectures he 
is said to have been eminently attractive and eloquent These lectures 
attracted many pupils from the Continent and America, and excited 
an enthusiastic interest in philosophical investigations, and did much 
to awaken nobler ideals and a more spiritual and ethical faith in the 
young men of his time. The reaction which was awakened in France 
by the influence of Reid upon Royer-Collard was furthered by the 
influence of Stewart’s writings upon Provost and Jouflroy. Indeed, 
we may confidently assert that the so-called eclectic school of Cousin 
rests upon the elements and influences which were largely f urnished by 
the Scottish philosophers* Says Lord Cockburn: “Dugald Stewart 
was one of the greatest of didactic orators. Had lie lived in ancient 
times, his memory would have descended to us as that of one of the 
finest of the old eloquent sages. Flourishing in an age which re¬ 
quired all the dignity of morals to counteract the tendencies of physi¬ 
cal pursuits and political convulsions, he has exalted the character of 
his country and generation. No intelligent pupil of his ever ceased 
to respect philosophy or was ever false to his principles without feel¬ 
ing the crime aggravated by the recollection of the morality which 
Stewart taught him.” 

Prof* Veitch says of him; “Among Scottish philosophers Mr. 
Stewart stands pre-eminently out as a psychological observer. On 
questions properly metaphysical he has left little which can be re¬ 
garded as essentially his own. The field within winch he labored was 
that of the phenomena of the mind, intellectual, moral, and sestheti- 
cal, as these appear under the modifications imposed on them by the 
general circumstances of human life—education and society. In 
careful, delicate, and original observations within this sphere he lias 
seldom been equalled.” 

Stewart’s contributions to psychology arc abundant and various, 
and they give the principal charm and value to his writings. The value 
and extent of his contributions of this description is less obvious, from 
the circumstance that his psychological writings appear more fre- 
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qneutly in the form of comments on the opinions of others than as Ins 

own observations aiul conclusions* i . 

He recognizes the influence of the laws of Association far mme 
distinctly than Reid had done, and goes so far as to resolve our hihi-f 
in the extension of colored vimbUm into “an inseparable association. 
In this lie prepares the way for the more extended application of the 
association!], power to the solution of psychical phenomena which was 

adopted by his successor, Dr. Thomas Brown. 

In metaphysics, while Stewart followed Reid in general, he substi¬ 
tuted for the phrases, “the Principles of Common Sense, an.: e a- 

physfeal Axioms f “the Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, < 

« the Principles of Human Knowledge.” Among the primary quali¬ 
ties of material bodies he distinguishes (Phil. Essays) the “ mathema i- 
eal affections,” and recognizes the truth that these imply the existence 

° f T^respeet to causation and the principle of causality it is to be oh- 
sen ed however, that in respect to the nature of this relation or notion, 
he agrees with Hume, though he dissents from the conclusions which 
Hume derives from this definition. In this he prepares the way foi 
the mom explicit adoption of the views of Hume by Dr.lW Mg 
400-411 below. (The views of Stewart may be found in Elcrne A 
i lT. LhoKo. Vol II., ch. 4, § 1. and Note o. A to 
A “ ’„. mt' ,,,, . Vol. III. ot Collected Works. Compare m contrast 

the views of Reid, Active Powers, Essay iv.,. eliap. iv ) 

As an historian of philosophy Stewart is elegant rather than erudite, 
although his Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphysical I lulosophy 
;;!nSs many just observations and much curious knowledge. He 
barely recomdzed tbe existence of the School of Kant, the termmo - 
offended his taste, if it did not somewhat perplex his 

understanding. 

§ SO. Ill 1703 Stewart published Elements of * i„ 1827; 

1 ; vol. 3, in 1814; both in Severn! of Moral Philosophy, and in 

Edinburgh and London. In h '' . I lvith account ofhis life anti writings; 

many editions, in 170o, Or. Adam Smith sEssoy , D D . i„ 1803, Life 

in 1801, Account of Lifo and Writings ° lfl “ . statement of Some Important 
and Writings of Thomas Reid, D-D., » «»V (teriicl. etc.; in 1800, 

Facta relative to the late BtadtoE in 1812, Some Account of a 

*• ^ ibc 4tu “ d stu editi ““ ut ti,e em5 " 
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clopcdia Rritaniiiea, also separately, Edm. 1821, Bost. 1803; in 1828, The Philosophy of 
the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vols,, Svo, Edin,, Bost., 1828, 2 vola, in French, 
by Dr. L. Simon, 1834, Complete works, Cambridge, Mass., in 7 vds,, 1820, also 1831. 
The collected works with additions and memoir by Sir IVillam Hamilton. 10 vols 
11th in preparation. 1834-58, Ed in. 

The Elements of the Human Mind, Yds. 1, 2, 3 (II., III., TV. s Collected works)^pub- 
lished respectively in 1702, 1814, 1827—contain Stewart’s most important psychological 
observations, and to a large extent his ablest metaphysical disquisitions. Asthese yob 
umes appeared at intervals somewhat remote from one another, they also furnish much 
instructive information in respect to the progress of psychology and philosophy during 
Stewart’s lifetime. The Introduction, YoL L, discusses philosophy in general, from the 
Baconian stand point, and vindicates the application of the experimental or inductive 
method to the phenomena of the human mind. It might properly he called an apol¬ 
ogy for philosophical and psychological studies, from the charge of being necessarily 
metaphysical. Stewart contends that our knowledge of matter and mind is relative 
only and limited to their so-called attributes, while yet a reflective examination of the 
processes and principles which are fundamental to all inductive inquiries must be of 
eminent service in studying the laws of spirit His treatment of 44 External Percep¬ 
tion ” is limited to a few comments upon the errors which have prevaded among phi¬ 
losophers and the explanation of these errors. His own doctrine is stated almost 
within a single page, and seems to suppose the reader to be acquainted with the analy¬ 
ses of Reid, which Stewart implies that he accepts as altogether satisfactory. Attention 
is assumed to be a familiar experience without being explained, and its relations to 
memory only are discussed. The possibility that voluntary actions should become au¬ 
tomatic is explained by the law of association, and the doctrine is advanced that we 
can attend to no more than one object at a time. Conception is employed by Stewart 
to designate the object of the representative power or phantasy, and Stewart main¬ 
tains that there never can be such an object without the momentary belief of its real 
existence. Lnder Abstraction, Stewart treats of the formation and nature of general 
conceptions, which &re often called by him ideas^ and treated as the equivalent to the 
ideas of the ancient schools. Stewart is himself a conccptionalist. In Chapter Y. of 
the Association of Ideas, Stewart goes far beyond Reid, finding in Hume the ablest ex¬ 
pounder of the laws of association, but notices that our associations are not confined 
to the three relations recognized by Hume, but rest upon every possible relation. He 
discusses the power which the mind has over its trains of association, and then pro¬ 
ceeds to explain, by means of prevalent association, the phenomena of wit, rhyming, 
poetical fancy, invention, dreaming, and adds an extended discussion of the influence 
of habits of association upon speculative conclusions, judgments of taste, and morality. 
Memory and imagination are both treatid with great fulness of practical Illustration. 
The second volume of the Elements treats of three principal topics: Reason and the 
Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, Reasoning and Deductive Evidence, and The Ex¬ 
perimental or Inductive Logic. In these discussions Stewart proves himself to be an 
able and acute metaphysician in spite of himself, treating as he does, of the d priori 
elements or conditions of all scientific knowledge. The views expressed arc in general 
the same as those of Reid, hut with greater exactness of statement and nicety of discri¬ 
mination. The essential differences between several classes of the so-called principles 
of common sense, the ambiguity and consequent infelicity of the appellation, and the 
groat variety of distinct processes which are indiscriminately huddled together, not 
only by popular writers, but by the most careful philosophers, under the designations 
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of reason and reasoning, these aro all commented on with no little acuteness, making 
the volume a valuable contribution to philosophy. One serious defect ,n it is not o 
be disguised or overlooked: Stewart hod not the courage of Ins opinion*. He hod 
the cSdenee in the distinctions which he made, and in the principles on which he 
proposed to build them up into a consistent system, nor did lie follow thorn out m their 
minute and ramified applications. lie was characteristically cautious of what he 
considered excessive refinement and broad generalizations. For a metaphysical phi¬ 
losopher ho was afraid of what he styled the subtleties of metaphysics when slat, 
into forma too refined to be readily apprehended by men of general culture m the sc io- 
l tl , lnI1 „ uage of abstract terminology. He preferred to conoern Himself with the 
anpUiSi Of bis principles to special esses, and the illustration of them by concrete 
u V « The third volume of the Elements consists of a disquisition upon language 

! i rn»ii the several varieties of intellectual character as exemplified w the 

metTrCfcZ! the Ithcmatlian, the poet, and the sexes ; also a comparison between 
To feculties rf man and those of the lower animals with a very curious and vafeablo 

^ afurw f 3 iei0, 

J&ZZZZS. — i-» ■£3E|?S 

The Preliminary ‘^^e^Xsiological theories of Hartley, Bcntham, 

the mind, among which lie cntius = r J f tbe philosophy of the Mind a place 
Priestley, and Darwin (the elder) and treats with great 

- 'SSZffi.'oXI* i LoZ; i»»ml .1 a« «lti« •< !■"‘‘“T 

- lew. «• «-» " fZSlS £<—■ “■ 

our belief in the existence of the amtcn- l t lie actual in¬ 
view of the mathematical affections of maUe. Inthet^ ^ cncyc]opcd . sts Inthe 

iluence of Locke’s authority up™ „ pnestlcy and Darwin ; and in the fifth lie 

fourth he discusses the theories of . 7, - k t bo femjshed from 

treats of the argent for mlfcemhsm supposed ^ easay5 „, ative 

the etymological significations o many w _*■ ^ uablimc . 3, On the [faculty or habit] 
to matters of taste : 1 . On the beau 0 >■ . connected with the first cle- 


of taste; 4. 


taste : 1. On theteanu ^ ^nnected with the first etc- 

On the culture o • nrinciolc and illustrations fellow in the 

ments of taste. These essays U1 “ S |’ £ , explains the asthethlc emotions by 

line of Burke, Price and Ahson, the last ot «« l 

the operation of the associatee po^er, Powereof Man, first published in 1828, 

688 . The Philosophy of the Active and Moral > oft he moral faculty 

contains a psychological analysis of the emo ,ons >‘_ bl Ha follows the views 

and of the will, with some contributions to n dural i time^ raflned snd 

of Reid very closely upon nil these topics, ^ L metaphysical questions are more 
exact, and his critical and philosop uta i _ consideration because there are so 
various and learned. The treatise ^oUon^ » i« characterized by 

few treatises in the English language thatteeat c rather discoursing of the 

the defect that is universal in the wri■‘"h. omu It abounds ill interesting 

opinions of others than defining an ' u o^ ^ q'hc Dissertation on the 

,liter, and is one of the most —the Revival of Letters 

fXopefp^l^Sn Sm-* very incomplete and unequal. The portion 
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ino&fc thoroughly elaborated is that on Locke and Leibnitz* His remarks on the Scot¬ 
tish school of metaphysicians are acute and valuable. His notice of Kant’s philosophy 
is chiefly instructive as it shows how inadequately the reach and import of the critical 
philosophy was appreciated by one of the ablest philosophers and critics of Great Britain. 
The Lectures on Political Economy were published for the first time in 1855 in the 
Collected Works by Sir William Hamilton. They were printed from the earlier MS. 
notes of the author, with additions from the notes of those of his pupils. They fill two 
volumes and follow in general the topics and modes of discussion of the school of Adam 
Smith. The Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind and The Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral Powers have been extensively used as text-books in their original 
ami abridged forma in Great Britain and America. 

P. S.—A critic of Stewart m particular, and of the other Scottish philosophers in 
general, deserves to be named—John Fcam, resident in London for £omo years, and a 
man of much acuteness and originality, though his life remains to be written. 
His works arc as follows : An Essay on Unman Consciousness, 1811, 4toj An Essay 
on Immortality, 1814 ; A Review of the First Principles of Berkeley, Reid, and 
Stewart, 1813, 4to; An Essay on the Philosophy of Faith, 1813 ■ On Primary Vision, 
1813, 8 yo ] A Letter to Professor Stewart on the Objects of General Terms, 1817; First 
Lines of the Human Mind, 1830, Svo, of. Monthly Review, Feb., 1823 ; Rationale of 
Laws of Cerebral Vision, with supplements, 1830, *33. 

§ 39. Thomas Brown, M.D., bom at Kh-kmabreek, Scotland, 1T73. 
Student of Law, then of Medicine, Edinburgh. M.D., 1803. Asso¬ 
ciate Professor with Dugald Stewart in Moral Philosophy, 1 SI t*. Pied 
1820. 

lie was distinguished as an author in other departments than phi¬ 
losophy. At the age of 18 he published ail able criticism, or “ Obser¬ 
vations on the Zoonomia of E. Darwin,” and at different periods of his 
life various poetical compositions. In 1804, Edinburgh, he gave to 
the public An Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. 2d ed., 
1800. 3d, with additions, 1818. After his death, Lectures on the 

Philosophy of the Human Mind. 1820, 4 vols. Svo, Edinburgh. 
Compare Accounts of the Life and VVritings of Thomas Brown, M.B., 

by David Welch, Edinburgh, 1S25. 

Hr. Brown was distinguished for acute and subtle analysis and 
eloquent exposition. His “ Inquiry,” etc., was his most elaborate work, 
and is written in an eloquent but sober diction. Ilis Lectures were 
published after his death, in the form in which they were delivered to 
his classes. They were designed for a somewhat miscellaneous and 
susceptible audience, which was ready to respond to brilliant rhetori¬ 
cal exhibitions. Being composed by a writer distinguished for a lux¬ 
uriant imagination no less than for philosophical acuteness, it is no 
surprising that their diction should be diffuse and ornate, and that 
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they abound in original passages of splendid declamation as well as 
in copious extracts from eminent writers. The effect of these lectures 
during the lifetime of their author was very decided, and the in¬ 
fluence upon the course of subsequent speculation of some of the doc¬ 
trines which he set forth so impressively has been most manifest. 
Brown retains the doctrine insisted on by Reid and Stewart* that there 
are certain original intuitions which in a system of knowledge take 
the place of unproved first principles. Such are the belief in causa¬ 
tion and iC the irresistible feeling of identity” of the self, or soul. lie con¬ 
tends that the Scottish philosophers extended far too widely the num¬ 
ber of their first principles, and he followed the example of Stewart, 
of resolving into frequent and inseparable associations many beliefs 
winch had been considered as original and incapable of analysis, lie 
rejects the doctrine of consciousness which had been accepted by Reid 
and Stew art, and in this w as followed by Hamilton, at least in part, 11 e 
contemplates the phenomena of the soul as successive states, which lie 
usually designates as feelings, and by introducing this appellation lie 
practically set aside the distinction between knowledge and belief on 
the one hand, and sensation and emotion oil the other. The term sug¬ 
gestion, which had been used by Berkeley and field in a special meta¬ 
physical meaning of d priori affirmation, as well as in the ordinary 
sense of association* he first limits to the last in what he calls simple 
suggestion, and then enlarges it as relative suggestion, so as to include 
all the processes in which comparison or judgment is Involved, and thus 
provides, in a way of his own, for the suggestion—f. c., the relative sug¬ 
gestion, of being, self space, and ttine* But comparison and all the 
forms of relative suggestion are still feelings of likeness and un likeness, 
etc,, etc. Brown’s analysis of the processes of sense-perception is acute 
and subtle; and he attaches great importance to the muscular sense , 
not only for the special sensations which it gives, but also for its sup¬ 
posed significance in the generation of the relations of externality and of 
extension. Ills views of the generation or origination of the relations 
of space by tlie means of relations of time, and of externality as tho 
joint products of the muscular sensations and causality- i. e>, of uni¬ 
form succession—am not unlike those of tho school of Herbart. and 
have been reproduced in part by John Stuart Mill, 

In respect to causation, he agrees with Hume, that the relation 
itself is resolved into invariable succession, but resists entirely Ins 
resolution of our belief in its universal presence into customary asso- 
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ciationSj contending that the belief is a first truth or intuitive belief. 
In his analyses of psychological phenomena, lie makes a more liberal use 
than Stewart of the associative power; and the influence of Brown’s 
terminology and of liis methods and conclusions lias been potent in the 
formation and consolidation of the Assoeiational Psychology—repre¬ 
sented by X Mill, X S. Mill, Alexander Bain, and Herbert Spencer* 
Brown’s philosophy is characterized by Sir X Mackintosh as “an 
open revolt against the authority of BeidX He openly disputed the 
merit of Be id as to his supposed exposure and refutation of the ideal 


theories of sense-perception ; he limited the number and importance of 
the principles of common sense, and greatly extended the sphere of 
association, in evolving apparently simple and indecomposable products 
from manifold elements of experience and feeling. In these particulars, 
liis teachings and influence differ from those of Tie id—cf. Hamilton’s 
Discussions, etc., II., Philosophy of Perception, also Edinburgh Ite~ 
view } Vol. 53, No, 103. 

% 40. The Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect appears in its modified and 
completed form in the third cdilion in ISIS. The first edition, 1804, was limited to an 
examination into the theory of Hume. The second, 1S0G, entered into tbe discussion 
of the correct theoiy and its applications. The third edition is divided into 4 I arts . 
1st, On the Real Import of the Relation of Cause and Effect, in which a cause is defined 
that which immediately precedes any change, and which existing at any time m 
similar circumstances has been always, and will be always, immediately followed by a 
similar change.” Brown justifies this definition by considering all the classes of 
events to which the appellation is applied, whether these events arc bodily or mental. 
Among the latter, special importance has been attached to the volitions, and Brown in 
analyzing the volitions is led to resolve them into permanent and prevailing desires 
consequent upon deliberation. Part 2d treats of the sources of delusion with 
respect to this relation. The author first asserts that substapees arc nothing diverse 
from their qualities, although we are tempted to regard the two as diverse. Language 
by its metaphors increases the illusion, as when we speak of the bond of comuotom 
between cause and effect. The conception of power as latent is next noticed 
The exercise of power is, in fact, only a name for the presence of certain antecedent 
circumstances. Our senses are so imperfect as to fail to reveal manj o t ie^ circum 
stances Port 3 discusses the circumstances, in which the belief of the relation arises. 
Experience ia the first named, the author contending that only after the expo i- 
cnee of an antecedence and succession of two events does the belief occur—that o e 
event is the cause of another. This belief is not the result of reasoning, ^rdoesit 
proceed from the & priori axiom of the sufficient reason or any other axiom which cy¬ 
presses independent certainty concerning the physical forces. 1art 4 “ 
to Mr. Home’s theory of our belief of this relation. He notices firs the 
name’s special theory of causation to his general theory of the 

impressions. He next inquires why frequent experiences seem to toi nccc^y U . ^ 
the belief in a special connection of two events as cause and effect, lo tfi s q 
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ho replies that they are necessary only to enable us to separate the events from all 
superfluous circumstances j and that customary occurrence, which Hume contends is the 
only explanation of the belief* is only necessary to enable us to effect this separation. 
But the way in which this customary occurrence contributes to this belief is not 
by effecting a ready transition from one idea to another, as Hume contends. 

Next* Dr. Drown seeks to show that Dr. Reid era in accepting Hume's idea 
of power, vis., that of invariable antecedence \ while Dr. Reid is right in ascribing 
the belief in this necessary connection to an intuitive principle. He concludes with an 
argument anti with notes* to show that his own doctrine of causation is entirely con¬ 
sistent with that belief in God and the possibility of miraculous events, both of which 
IIuuse denies, 

§ 41. The Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind contain Dr, Brown’s psychological 
analyses* as given in the lecture-room* Dr. Brown was a physician,* and he contemplated 
writing a. treatise on the physiology of the mind. He devotes several preliminary lec¬ 
tures to the consideration of the methods appropriate to physical inquiry. He then 
proceeds to inquire how far the same methods arc applicable to the mind. To this 
question he answers: Of mind and matter our knowledge ia only relative— i, e., we 
know only the phenomena of cither ■ of the essence and possible capacities of cither we 
know nothing, Of the essence of the mind we know nothing but hi relation to the 
states or feelings that form or have formed our momentary consciousness," But yet 
tt is the samo individual mind which in intellectual investigation is at once the ob¬ 
ject and the observer." “ But the noble endowment of memory with which the Cre¬ 
ator has blessed us solves all the mystery of this singular paradox” By this 
faculty philosophy is possible; the mind* though simple, is extended and multiplied, the 
relation of thought to thought becomes possible* and wo class the phenomena of spirit 
as wc do the phenomena of matter. In Lecture 10* the author observes, that by the 
constitution of our nature we ascribe the phenomena of matter and of mind to one 
permanent subject. Our business is to analyze the phenomena of mind* as wc analyze 
the phenomena of matter ; but there is a difference, in that what ue call a complex 
phenomenon of the mind is in itself indivisible. In Lecture 1,3 he treats of con¬ 
sciousness as equivalent ^ to the whole series of states of the mind, whatever the in- 
dividual momentary states may lie*” and denies that there is a power by which die 
mind knows its own states* or that to this power the name of consciousness is applied, 
as is implicitly held by Locke and explicitly by Reid and Stewart, The direct ex¬ 
perience of any mental state again does not imply the self as its subject. This 
comes only after the remembrance of several states <l by that irresistible law of our 
nature which impresses ns with the conviction of our identity. lhis belief in mental 
identity is defended against objections* and in this connection the doctrine of first 
truths, or truths of intuition generally, is distinctly emphasized. Lecture lb he de¬ 
votes to the classification of mental phenomena. After considering and criticising 
that commonly received, vix.* the intellectual and active powers of understanding 
and will* he proposes a division into external and internal affection*, i r e. t the affections 
occasioned by external agents and those which spring from tb£ minds over octiiity. 
The internal affections he again subdivides into the intellectual states and the emo¬ 
tions. The external affections also include those which are commonly termed sensations. 
These sensations be subjects to a special analysis, more extended and apparently 
more subtle than any to be found in any previous English psychology He begins 
with smell, which gives sensation only* or at the utmost, a sensation, with the sugges¬ 
tion of a cairn, but notbing/nrther—neither externality nor extension. Thu some in 
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true of bearing and taste, The belief of the external and the extended world he limit* 
to touch only. In analyzing the phenomena of this sense, he groups its affections into 
the two classes of resistance and ex tension. 

The experience of resistance lie ascribes, not to the tactual experiences, but to those 
of the muscular sense. But even these would be regarded as purely subjective, did 
they not occur in a different causal {£.$., time) order. Such a different order of cause 
and effects might be conceived in the act of stretching the arm, with or without pres¬ 
sure against a resisting object, and this would suggest the existence of an object differ¬ 
ing from the mind itself—*'.<?*, as external. Extension is analyzed by a resort to the 
relations of time— te., to the successive experiences of the muscular and other sensa¬ 
tions. In connection with this analysis he considers—Lectures 26, 7 ? —Reid’s supposed 
confutation of the Ideal system in which he charges him with ignorance of the system 
as originally held and with ignorance that it had been abandoned. (Cf. Hamilton's 
refutation of this critique, Ed. Review^ vol, 52, No. 103, Discussions, U.) Lectures 
27-8 are devoted to an analysis of the Feelings ascribed to Vision, in which Brown de¬ 
nies that the experience of visual sensations necessarily suggests extension in any of il;j 
relations, but contends that the internal and apparently inseparable connection of the 
two is to be explained by the process of association. 

The Internal Intellectual states of the mind, Brown holds, are u all referable to 
two generic susceptibilities—those of simple suggestion and relative suggestion. 11 
Simple suggestion is equivalent to association as usually conceded* Relative sugges¬ 
tion occurs on the perception of two objects, when wo have a feeling of any relation 
between them. The laws of simple suggestion are of two classes, primary and second¬ 
ary. The primary laws are three, vhs., Resemblance, Contrast, and nearness of Place 
and Time* The secondary laws are those which “respect the circumstances which 
modify the action of the simple laws. Of these there arc nine, as the original feel¬ 
ings are (1) of longer or shorter continuance, (2) more or Jess lively, (3) more or less 
often present, (4) more or less recent, (5) more or less pure from mixture, (0) variable 
with original constitution, 7 do* with temporary emotion, 8 do. with changes in the 
body, 9 do. with previous habits. To sample suggestion arc reduced certain supposed 
Faculties of the mind, as Conception, Memoiy, Imagination, and Habit* 

The feelings, of Relative Suggestion are excited by objects which are coexisting and 
successive. Objects arc really co-existent as those which are material, and seemingly 
such as the mental. To both belong the relations of position, resemblance, or differ¬ 
ence, proportion, degree, and compehcBsion. The relation of resemblance explains 
the possibility of general notions, and of classification, the exercise of judgment, and 
Reasoning- Brown professes to be himself a Conceptual!st, though he prefers the appella¬ 
tions Notiomst or Kelationisfc, and charges against the Nominalist that he overlooks the 
relation of resemblance* The syllogistic method he criticises as setting up what is a 
form of successful proof to others as the method of universal investigation. Reasoning 
Is but a succession of judgments* The process is but a scries of relative suggestions, of 
which the subjects arc mutually related. tVe reason from particulars to particulars, 
when these mutual relations are discerned, as truly as from generals to particulars. 

The Relations of succession, when they arc invariable, comprehend all that we usually 
recognize as the relations of causes and effects. They provide for all the judgments 
of causality. The exclusive occupation of the mind with certain relative suggestions, 
is the same with the process usually called abstraction* 

The next class of internal states of mind are the emotions. These differ from the 
intellectual feelings “by that peculiar vividness of feeling which every one urn tr- 
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©toads, but which it is impossible to express by any verbal definition,” etc. The 
Emotions arc classed as Immediate, Retrospective, and. Prospective. The immediate 
emotions arc subdivided into those which do not, find those which do, involve moral 
affections* Under the first arc Cheerfulness and Melancholy, Wonder at what is strange, 
Lnni^nor at what is tedious. Bounty and Deformity, Sublimity, Ludicrousucss. Linin' 
the second arc feelings distinctive of Vice and Virtue, Love and Ilatc, Sympathy } Pride* 
and Humility. The Retrospective Emotions having; relations to others arc Anger and 
Gratitude, The Retrospective Emotions which have reference to ourselves arc Regret 

and its opposite, and Remorse and its opposite. 

The Prospective Emotions comprehend the desire for Continued Existence, the de¬ 
sire of Pleasure, the desire of Action, the desire of Society, the desire of Knowledge, 
the desire of Power in the two forms of Ambition and of Power, the desire of the 
Affection of others, the desire of Glory, the desire of the Happiness of others, the de¬ 
sire of Evil to others, 

The ethical theory of Brown starts with the principle that moral distinctions are 
original—t".#,, that there are certain feelings which are followed by approbation and 
the opposite. The foresight of certain actions not yet performed as respectively up- 
provable and the contrary explains the sense of obligation; when we think of finch 
actions as already past, we conceive of them as having merit, 

The system of Pr r Brown, including his original classification of the powers of the 
mind lias Lad extensive currency in Great Britain and America. George Payne's Ele¬ 
ments of Mental and Moral Science, cte., London, 1838, fellows Brown very closely. John 
Y 0 nn" LL.I>„ Frof. Mor. Phil, in Belfast (now Queens) College, nl lectures on Intellec¬ 
tual Philosophy, Glasgow, 1835, conforms somewhat to Brown's classification and 
method with frequent dissent. Brown’s lectures at one time were very extensively 
employed as a text-hook in the United States, in an extended and an abridged form 
(by Prof Levi llodge of Harvard University. Cost., 183.). Prois Thomas 0. Upbaii., 
Elements of Mental Philosophy, etc., Portland, 1830, and many subsequent editions 
follow in part Brown’s classification. The influence of Brown has been again revived 
in the Associational School, as has been already noticed. 

Sir James Mackintosh, 17G3-1833, was distinguished as a publicist, legislator, 
Etatesin amh istori an, critic, essayist, as well as philosopher. In phUo S ophyhep«b_ 
t isbc(J a pissertation on the Progress ot Ethical Philosophy chiefly during the 1 rih md 
18til centuries—first inEncyc. Brit., 1830, and subsequently m a separate volume Aim 
ed Phil 1833. Also Discourse oil the Law of Mature and T. aliens, 1 <90. JUxot < 
papers in the Edinburgh Ikriew, vote. ST and SO, on Stewarts Preliminary D.sscrta- 

"“ifiK “tosh adopts the prindpl^ond 

UnHke HarS! however, SUdHho Utilitarians, lie '“ 

necessary condition of nil that is peculiar m the moral sentiments, i * 
universality and authority ^ and do- 

™*” t * ^ith\h™ m a C 3 d n datum,“he proceeds to buildup the conscience as a natural and 
necessary product of the development of man's nature as trained m soeie y, and as 

F ] f ? ssri: 

^cileXthe Jphaaiaof Butler and of Kant. He contends that Benevolence 
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is the universal characteristic of human virtue, and that the tendency to happiness is 
the foundation of its excellence, although not in all cases the criterion by which we 
may judge of particular actions* 

The name of Sir James Mackintosh Suggests that of the inimitable Samuel Parr, 
D.D., 1747-1625, whose Spital Sermon, to which urc abided Notoa^lSOl, 4to—is of 
some speculative and critical interest in the history of ethics. Dr* Parr also prepared for 
the press Metaphysical Tracts by English Philosophers of the last Century, which 
were published in 1837. 


CHAPTER TIL—Scottish Philosophy Still Further Modified 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. JAMES FREDERICK IERIUEK. 

§ 43, Sir William Hamilton, Bart., bom at Glasgow, 178$. Ed. at 
Glasgow and Oxford. Called to tlie Bar 1813. Professor of Universal 
History in Edinburgh, 1S21—of Logic and Metaphysics, 1S3G. Hied 
in 1856. Published Essa ys in Edinburgh Review on Philosophy, viz.: 
On the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, October, 1829, vol. 50, 
On the Philosophy of perception, October, 1830, yoL 53. On Logic, 
recent English Treatises, October 1832, vol. 56. On the Deaf and 
Dumb, July, 1S35, vol. 61; On Idealism, Arthur Collier, April, 1839, 
vol. 68. As Articles on Literature and Education, collected with 
notes and appendixes, 1852, 2d cd. 1853. Many of these essays have 
been translated into French, with biographical and critical introduction 
by W. Feisse; also into Italian by S. Lo Gat to. A selection from these 
discussions was republished in America, with introduction by Robert 
Turnbull, D.D., Hew York, 1855. From the discussions and the notes, 
etc., attached lo the works of Reid, O. W. Wight edited a volume, The 
Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton ; Xew York, 1853 ; 3d ed. 1855. 
In 1346—London and Edinburgh—Hamilton published the works of 
Thomas Reid, D.D., fully collected, with abundant notes and supple¬ 
mentary dissertations—edition not finished till after his death—and 
in part from his papers, 1853. Also, in 1854, he began to edit the 
works of Dugald Stewart in eleven volumes (edition not complete at 
his death). Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic were 
edited after his death by Rev. H. L. Manscl, of Oxford, since Dean 
of St, Paul's, and John Yeitcli, since Professor in Glasgow, London, 
and Edinburgh, 1859-60, also Boston, 1859-60, 

These works have been abridged and edited for schools, viz.'—The 
Metaphysics, by Prof. Francis Bowen, Cambridge, 1861. The Logic, 
by Prof. Henry N. Day, Cincinnati 1863. An Outline of Sir 
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William’s Philosophy : a text-book for students, was prepared by 
Prof* J* Clark Murray, .Boston, 1870, 

Cf. Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bai t., Professor of Logic ami 
Metaphysics in tlic University of Edinburghc. Uy John Veiteh, M.A., 
Professor of Logie and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 

William Blackwood <& Sons, 1861), 

Sir'William Hamilton is the most conspicuous figure in the history 
of English Philosophy within tlie present century. His influence has 
been more efficient than that of any other pertsu in arousing the 
attention of his countrymen to a fresh interest in the prufomuL^t 
problems of philosophy," and in the careful study of its erudition and 
history. He was confessedly the most learned student of Ins time. h>o 
writer had so completely mastered the works of the Aristotelian com¬ 
mentators, of the schoolmen and their successors. His erudition was 
more than a dry accumulation of the principles and doctrines of past 
thinkers. Ho uniformly studied the philosophies of the past m the 
li-dit of the discussions of the present, and saw with clear and compre¬ 
hensive insight the relations of the one to the other. 1 he dissertations 
appended to his edition of the collected works of Reid are eminent ex¬ 
amples of his comprehensive and sagacious learning, lie was also an 
acute critic. The critical reviews, published as discussions, ct c., as well 
as the foot-notes upon Reid, are examples of his critical sagacity But 
li© was pre-eminently a logician, delighting in the forms of the 
syllogism and in the history of all logical doctrines. lie was also inter¬ 
ested in psychological observations and in metaphysical analysis, and 
pre-eminently able in both. 

8 44 In Lo-ic Hamilton introduced wbat be called the Quantification of the Predi- 

of propositions. This change mvo vod^ent^^sw^m^ ^ ^ 

waa V"*** b >' “H^GeLeBoolc Mathematical Analysis of Logic; Cambridge, 
treatises on Formal Logic. Geo ’ ht t Uornloa ami Cambridge, 1834. 

1847 ; also Investigation of the Laws Of Tticmg , ■ William Thomson, 

Also, An Outline of the Necessary Laws of l hoi.ght etc , > Archbishop of 

Fellow ami Tutor, afterwards Provost of Queen s College, Oxford now , 

York, 1812-1&1D-1833, etc., etc.; also T. Spencer Bayne '* ^ published a 

In 1840. Professor Augustus DeMo^ioi,ai^hoT^o^^^ Hamilton,'in inspect to his 
abatement m answer to an as$er no 1 1 y * h icb Hamilton published a letter 

“■“* — ”■ ** 

m L Psychology, Hamilton follows in general the method and the terminology of Itcid. 
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Ho was, however, in respect to some points, very largely influenced by Kant, Kant s 
influence over him, however, varied in different periods of Ins life, and occasioned some 
apparent inconsistencies of opinion In his works- 

The phenomena of the sonl were divided by him into the phenomena of Knowledge, 
the phenomena of Feeling, and the phenomena of Conation, which included those of will 
and desire. The cognitive Faculties he divided into the Prcsentative, the Conservative, 
the Reproductive, the Representative, the Elaborate, and the Regulative. Conscious¬ 
ness is defined as the recognition by the thinking subject of its own acts and affections. 
As such, it is actual and not potential knowledge, it is immediate and not mediate, it 
implies contrast, judgment and memory. But Hamilton agrees with Brown, and differs 
from Reid and Stewart, In holding that there is no faculty of consciousness coordinate 
with the other intellectual powers. Ho however divides the Preservative Faculty into 
External Perception and Internal Perception or Self-consciousness. The office of self- 
consciousness is limited to the apprehension of the phenomena of spirit. These phe¬ 
nomena it apprehends under the forms of Time and of Self, 

Although Hamilton uses the term self-consciousness, he denies in the most explicit 
terms that we have any direct consciousness of the ego or self. Our knowledge of 
ruind, as of matter, is limited to its phenomena. The reality—a being to which these 
pertain—would be “suggested,” in the language of Reid, Stewart, and Brown, by these 
phenomena, and Hamilton would seem to agree with them in thought, If not in termi¬ 
nology. 

By External Perception we apprehend the phenomena of the external world, or of tho 
non-ego under the form of Space. External Perception consists of two elements, viz., 
Sensation and Perception proper, which are contrasted with one another respectively as 
feeling and knowledge, and which coexist and energize in an inverse ratio to each other. 
By the first, we are aware cf certain special affections of the soul as an animated or¬ 
ganism “by the second, of general relations under which this organism exists as ma¬ 
terial. The direct objects of perception proper arc the phenomena and relations of the 
material organism. These are subdivided into the three classes of qualities or attri¬ 
butes of matter, via., the primary, the sec undo-primary, and the secondary; the first 
Vicing percepts proper, the second being percepts proper and sensations proper, the 
third being sensations proper. By the first, we apprehend matter as occupying space 
and contained in apace, involving divisibility, size and shape, mobility and place. The 
second class are contained under the category of resistance or pressure, and Include 
gravity, cohesion, the compressible elastic, and relatively movable or Immovable, The 
third are the powers to produce sensations in us. 

Of this Non-ego we have a direct, and not a representative knowledge. The doctrine 
of Representative Perception is the special subject of criticism and refutation by Ham¬ 
ilton. The various forms in which this theory has been held were collected by him 
with exhaustive erudition and arranged in a subtle and comprehensive classification. 
Cf, AYZ, JtevieiDj No. 103—Art. on the Philosophy of Perception, also Discussions, etc* 
Works of Reid, Dissertation C, Appendix, also Lectures on Metaphysics, Lectures 21-2G. 

As to what this Non-ego is, whether it consists of phenomena with their relations, giv¬ 
ing the so-called Qualities of matter only, or whether it also includes matter as a Being, 
there is a difference of opinion among the followers, interpreters, and critics of Hamil¬ 
ton. Hie most friendly interpreters must confess that his language has been more or 
less Influenced by the principles of Kant, and usually teaches that matter is in itself 
unknown, and that, so far as it is perceived, it ia perceived only in its relations 
to the sentient and percipient mind. See Discussions, App, I. B, Phil, of Fcreep- 
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Lion. Metaphysics, Lectures 8-23. Works of Reid, Dissertation, 3. t II., p. GGfr 
Cf. Fichte Zeitschrift, vol. 27, pp. 59-07- CF. Burton Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy. 

The Conservative faculty, or the faculty of retention, is treated by Hamilton aa a 
special faculty, for the reason that it, ns be asserts, is governed by Laws of its own, 
and is exerted by different individuals with differing' energy. Its activity is out of con- 
scioxisuess, and may be analogous to other latent modifications of the soul s energy, such 
as must be assumed to explain the sense-perceptions. These modifications do not, 
however, pertain to any physical or physiological organ of memory* The reproductive 
or rcsuscitative faculty is the power by which one thought suggests another under what 
are called the laws of association. These laws are subjected by Hamilton to special 
historical research and scientific criticism. Works of Reid, Note D + * and I)*** Met. 
Lees, 31-32. All these laws arc reduced to a single law or principle, viz,, the law of re¬ 
dintegration, according to which parts of the same mental state tend to recall one 
another. To this law Hamilton, in the Dissertations, adds certain relations of similar¬ 
ity and contrast as not covered by the law of redintegration* The Representative 
power is not clearly defined as a third generic faculty, but is treated under that special 
modification usually recognized as the Imagination, the creative function of which is 
limited to the capacity of selection and combination, and the dignity of which is made 
dependent on the presence and interfusion of the thought-power, or the faculty of re¬ 
lations. Of the representative power, pure and simple, he treats only in haza r d in g the 
remark that to every representation of a sense-percept the activity of the appropri¬ 
ate sense organ is required as a condition. 

The Elaborativc Faculty is called by Hamilton the Faculty of Relations, the 
Faculty of Comparison, the Discursive Faculty, and the Faculty of Thought. It begins 
with comparison, involving a judgment of existence, of discrimination, of similarity, 
and a collection of several like attributes; upon this, classification is superinduced, 
giving two kinds of notions, the collective and the abstract, the last involving two 
relations, viz., of extension and comprehension. The product is the Concept. In 
respect to the nature of this product Hamilton ranks himself against the Realists and 
the extreme Conceptualise and with the moderate Nominalists, such as Berkeley. 
Judgment enters into nil the cognitive faculties, but, as proper to the Elaborativc 
faculty, it involves the comparison of a partial with a total conception and may be in the 
lints of extension or comprehension* Reasoning is ft double comparison, in which two 
parts and wholes mutually related are compared. It is cither from the whole to the 
parts or from the parts to the whole, rmd m respectively Deduction and Induction. 
It may bo iu the line of either comprehension or extension. The only Induction which 
Hamilton recognizes h what he calls purely logical. That which is ordinarily so called 
he rejects as illogical. 

The Regulative Faculty is the faculty of d priori principles or relations* it is cuiiea 
ft faculty by courtesy, not as C£ a proximate cause of a definite energy, but ns the 
source of necessary cognition*" It is designated by various names, among others by 
the appellation common mite. To the justification of the use of thia term ami to the 
vindication of common souse as an authority in Philosophy, Hamilton devotes? one oc 
the ablest and the most learned of his dissertations in the Appendix to the works of 

ItQid_A. The essential characters of the original cognitions are I n comprehend! ismy, 

Simplicity, Necessity,and absolute Universality and comparative Evidence ami Certainty. 
The characteristics of all positive knowledge moreover arc two—Non-contradtofion and 
Relativity. By this last it appears that the mind can conceive only the limited and the 
conditionally limited* Wo cannot therefore conceive an absolute whole nor an ah- 
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solute part: neither an infinite whole nor an infinite part* The conditioned is the 
mean between two extremes, both unconditioned, neither of which can be conceived as 
possible, and yet one must be assumed as necessary. Relativity is not a law of things, 
but a law of thought. So far as the relations of existence axe concerned they arc 
intrinsic or extrinsic. The intrinsic relations are those of substance and quality 
involving one another, but neither thinkable apart The Extrinsic arc the relations of 
time, space, and degree. These three are absolutely inconceivable and hut relatively con¬ 
ceivable, Things in time and space and degree are likewise conceivable relatively to 
one another. 

Causation is subjected by Hamilton to a special analysis. Eight theories in respect 
to the origin of this relation and of our belief In it are proposed and critiched-^ a 
posteriori and 4 d priori- MeL Lee, 39, 40. Subsequently causation is explained ns a 
special application of the law of the conditioned aa followsThe mind is unable to 
conceive of anything except under the forms of existence and of time. Whenever a 
phenomenon is apprehended as a fact, it cannot be conceived os non-existent, but it can 
be conceived as existing at another time under another form. The same being neces¬ 
sarily conceived as existing in two forms at different times is reciprocally cause or 
causes and effect. We believe this relation uot in the exercise of a power or positive 
capacity of our nature, but under the constraint of a powerlessness of our nature to 
think otherwise. The same is true of our belief in God and Freewill. We cannot 
conceive of an uncaused or self-existent Being, hut we can believe that such a Being 
exists. Similarly, we cannot conceive of a free act, £.&■, an absolute commencement, but 
we are compelled to believe it, We rise above the autonomies that must necessarily 
attend the effort to conceive Time, Space, Freedom, and God, and affirm that aU these 
in some sense are. In a letter to Mr, IT Calderwood, Met. App. No. A ■, Hamilton assets : 
“ When I deny that the Infinite can by us be known, I am far from denying that by us 
it is, must, and ought to be believed.” For a fuller explanation of Hamiltons 
philosophy of the Conditioned, see Ed. Rev., Oct., 1829, Discussions Art. in W duch Cousin 
and Schelling are especially criticised ; also Met. Lectures, 39-40; also Appendix ■ ? ■ > 
VI Hamilton's influence has been more efficient in exciting an interest m, and a taste 
for Fhdosophical researches than in founding a school or giving currency to a system. 
His vast erudition, acute criticism, catholic spirit, and his devotion to truth, have 
brought blessings to the English-speaking people which they will be slow to forget. 

& 45 AmoQ^ the disciples and adherents of Hamilton the most conspicuous 
ig Henrv Longueville Hansel, 1820-1871, Fell. St. John’s Coll. , Oxford, 1843; Wayn- 
tictc Pi^f. in Magdalen, 1850; 1807, Prof, of Eecks + History; 1SG8, Dean of St. 
Paul's; Edited Aldrich's Logic, 1S49 ; Prolegomena Logica, 1651 j Philosophy of Kant 
Metaphysics, for Enoyo, Brit*, 1857, published separately an 1SG0; Limits of 
Religious Thought, Bampton Lecture, 1858 ; Examination of Maurice's strictures, 
ctr 1859 + Philosophy of the Conditioned, 1SGG* Miscellaneous Essays and Papers, . - -j. 

The principles of MansePa system are exhibited in the Prolegomena Logic* and 
Metaphysics. He sharply distinguishes Thought from the other and lower kinds o 
knowledge- He Insists on an immediate knowledge of the ego, or the spiritual sub- 
stauce in contradistinction from Kant and Hamilton. Hansel also dissents altogether 
from Hamilton’s explanation of the nature of causation and the grounds of our belief 
Ln its universal applicability. Ho makes the ultimate test of conditioned m the con¬ 
cept and judgment to be the possible combination of the elements of each m * 
presentative object. He makes the unit of knowledge to be an act of judgment. - 
contends that thought knowledge and presentative knowledge arc both Irniite c 
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ditJoned, to finite objects. When WG attempt to apply them to the unconditioned 
vvq fall into coi^adiction of both thought and language. The unconditioned wo cannot 
know by positive t h i n king, but only by that which is negative. Wo can only know it 
by a negative thinking,” which negative thinking is an exercise of activity to which we 
arc compelled, but the products of which we cannot bring under the limits of positive 
knowledge. This la true not only of the so-called natural attributes of the Infinite and 
Absolute, bat it is true of his moral attributes as well. As we cannot measure the first 
by any capacities of ours to limit or define them, so we may not test the latter by any 
standard derived from human morality. These applications of his principles to theol¬ 
ogy are drawn out in detail and with abundant confidence in the Limits of Religious 
Thought. The Bamptou Lectures, with this title, excited very general attention at 
the time when they were delivered, and have boon the occasion of active discussion 
between those who accepted and those who rejected their teachings. The adherents 
of Hansel contend that these principles furnish the only solid and tenable basis for 
rational belief in Theism and a revealed Theology, and also the only relief from the 
philosophical and ethical difficulties which arc found in the Scriptures. Vigorous re¬ 
plies were written to these Lectures. Prominent among these arc the following ; tt-'hat 
is Revelation ? Cambridge, 1859; Sequel to the inquiry, What is Revelation? Cam¬ 
bridge, 1360; to which Mansel replied in the Examination of Maurice's Strictures, 
already noticed; by Rev. C. P. Chretien, A Letter to the Rev. F* D* Maurice, etc,, 
etc,; by Prof. Gold win Smith, in Rational Religion, etc., 1861 ; by John Stuart Mi] I, 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, etc., 1804, Chapter YIL. to which 
Mansel replied in The Philosophy of the Conditioned, 1866; by John Young, Reason 
and Faith; by Henry Caldcrwood, Philosophy of the Infinite, 1854, 2d ed r 1861; 
by James McCosh, Intuitions of the Mind, I860; also. The Supernatural in relation to 
Iho Natural, 18G2 ; Defence of Fundamental Truth, 1866, Last of all, we name Her¬ 
bert Spencer, First Principles, etc., who maintains that wc arc compelled by the 
necessities of finite and conditioned thinking to assume an Absolute and Infinite, and 
also compelled to form some definite not tons of the same, although these of necessity 
arc only approximative and therefore doomed to be set aside by tho$e which shall be 
subsequently evolved. 

Among these criticisms, those of Henry Caldcrwood, since Prof, of 3Ior. Phil*, TJniv, 
of E d in t are especially significant, if for no other reason, because they were published 
in the lifetime of Hamilton, and received a brief notice in a letter subsequently pub¬ 
lished in the Appendix to the Lectures on Metaphysics, Appendix V. (<f). This letter 
was written on occasion of the publication of the first edition of CalderwoocVs 
treatise, with title, The Philosophy of the Infinite, with special reference to the 
theories of Sir William Hamilton and M. Cousin, by Henry Caldcrwood, Edinburgh, 
1854. The second edition is greatly enlarged* aud was. published under the following 
title: Philosophy of the Infinite: A Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the Infinite 
Being, in answer to Sir William Hamilton and Dr, Manse L By Rev. Henry Caldcr¬ 
wood. Cambridge and London, 18G1, In the appendix to this edition, Caldcrwood 
replies to Hamilton's letter. In this review Caldcrwood controverts every one of the 
peculiar positions of Hamilton's doctrines respecting the Infinite, including those pecu¬ 
liar to Maned. His standpoint is that of positive Theism as a necessary condition of 
iho knowledge of the finite, and therefore in all which it involves as possible human 
knowledge ; Faith, in Cable r wood’s theory* being not opposed to knowledge. In this 
respect biH position is clearly distinguishable from the positions taken by John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
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§ 40. James Frederick Ferrier, 1S0S-1SC4; bom in Edinburgh; Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh and Baliol Coll, Oxford, 1825-1831 ^Professor of 
Civil History, Edin., 1842; Prof, of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, St Andrews, 1845, contributed various articles in Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine: e.y., in 1838-9 a scries under the title of “ An Intro¬ 
duction to the Philosophy of Consciousness; ’ in 1847, Reid and The 
Philosophy of Common Sense, In 1854, lie published Institutes of 
Metaphysics, The Theory of Knowing and Being, 2d ed. 1856, which 
provoked sharp replies, viz .: l£ An Examination of Professor Femer’s 
Theory of Knowing and Being,' 5 by Rev. John Cairns, “ An Exami¬ 
nation of Cairns’ Examination of Professor Femer’s Theory of Know¬ 
ing and Being ” by Rev. J, Smith, “ The Scottish Philosophy, a 
Vindication and Replyby Per. J. Cairns, “Scottish Philosophy, 
the Old and New ” by Prof* Fcrricr. 

After the author’s death his Remains were published, viz. “ Lectures 
on Greek Philosophy and other Philosophical Remains of James 
Frederick Ferrier” etc,, etc. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., 
LL.D.j and E. X*. Lushington, M, A. 2 vols. I860. These Remains 
consist of the Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness, and 
other philosophical articles from Blackwood's Magazine, and some 
oilier controversial and explanatory papers. 

§ 47. Ferrier took from the first a critical and polemic attitude with respect to tbe 
current philosophy of Held and the school of common sense, not merely in many points 
of detail, but in respect of its fundamental peculiarity, as he viewed it, of absorbing 
philosophy into psychology. It would seem, indeed, from his starting-point in the anal- 
ysis of the phenomena and fact of consciousness, that he was only an expounder of 
psychology. Eat ho insisted that ho was unfolding a (t theory of knowing and 
being ; ” that he did not confine himself to the observation of facts, but provided for 
a statement of the fundamental conceptions of philosophy and the deduction of au¬ 
thorized conclusions, or what he calls “ a reasoned philosophy.” The distinctive pecu¬ 
liarity of his system is that he begins with the fact of consciousness as involving the 
Ego which is conscious of itself and its acts, and which recognizes itself as present 
and necessarily entering into all its products, so that wc can neither conceive of mat¬ 
ter. or the not me , except as made up also of the me as perpetually present, and a neces¬ 
sary constituent of the conception of matter, both as a whole and in its separate 
portions. In Ferricr’s own language : i( The only material world which truly exists 
is one which either actually is or may possibly he known. Bat the only material 
world which either actually is or may possibly he known, is one along with which 
intelligence is and must be also known. Therefore, the only material world which 
truly exists is one along with which intelligence also exists. Therefor© the more ma¬ 
terial world has no real and absolute existence. But neither is it a nonentity (I am no 
idealist), for there is no nonentity any more than there is entity out of relation to intel¬ 
ligence.’ 1 Remains. Yol. I,. )>- 397. 
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u Tho speculation is threefold. the theory of knowing (epistemology) ;; sec¬ 

ondly, tho theory of ignorance (agnoiology) ; thirdly, the theory of being (ontology). 
The theory of ignorance is that which merits most attention, if not on its own account,, 
at any rate on account of its consequences. It seems to me to bo an entire novelty in 
philosophy*” 

There are two kinds of ignorance, but only one of them is ignorance properly 
so called. There is, first, an ignorance which is incident to come minds as compared 
with others, but not necessarily incident to all minds. ' 1 

Secondly, there is an ignorance or nescience which is of necessity incident to aWin- 
telligenco by its very nature, and which is no defect or imperfection or limitation, but 
rather a perfection.” “No man can be ignorant that two and two make Jive/ for 
this is a thing not to be known on any terms or by any mind* This fixes the law of igno¬ 
rance, which is, that we can be ignorant only of what can (possibly) be known, 1 or in 
barbarous locution, “ the knowable alone is the ignorable* 

What then is the knowable alone, the only possibly knowable * * * The epis¬ 

temology answers this question, and fixes thing mccuni, object phis subject, mat-.o' ]>ths 


mind, as the only know able. 

But what becomes of “Thing Minus nie 11 £t Object by itself /’ '■ Matter perse, 

Kant’fi u Ding an sieV 1 “ It is/' says Kant, “that of which we are ignorant ” * * 

It is not that of which we are ignorant, because it is not that which can possibly be 
known by any intelligence on any terms. To know thing per se or sine me, ia as im¬ 
possible :md contradictor}' a* it is to know two straight lines enclosing a space ; be¬ 
cause mind by its very law and nature must know the thing Clfwi oho, t. e ., along w ith 
itself knowing it. Therefore it is just as impossible for us to be ignorant of raatbca: 
per m, thing minus me, * Ding an siclt' as it is impossible for us to know thin. 

“ Now for a glimpse of Ontology. * * Iu answer to the question, What is real 

and absolute Being? we must cither reply, It is that which we know, in which cast 
it will be object plus subject, because this is the only knowable; or we must reph, It 
is that which we are ignorant of, in which case, also, it will be object plus subject. he- 

mains, L, pp. 4S'3 t '4, *3. . , , * .. , e 

Ferrier reminds U 3 of the earlier philosophy of J. th Fichte, in lus method of rea¬ 
soning. Among all English writers he has a rare pre-eminence for the clearness and 
liveliness, the elegance and force of his stylo. lie has called attention to many single 
principles which arc often overlooked; but his system has found tew if any disciples* 


CHAPTER VIIL— 1 The Revived Associational Psychology and 

Philosophy. 

g 4$, The Associational Tyschology or Philosophy* as hold in II-ji t- 
ley and Priestley and Dr. Darwin, seemed to have exhausted its re- 
sources as an independent and self-sufficing system. As we bare seen, it 
left a distinct and definite impress upon the teachings of Dugald Stew¬ 
art, and one that was more decided upon those of Dr. 1 hontas Braun. 
It was made the basis of a theory of taste by Archibald Alison, 17 o i - 
1839* in hb Essays on the Nature and Principles of laslCj ITOu* It 
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was accepted by Sir James Mackintosh, 1765-1882, as largely modi* 
fynig our ethical judgments and emotions. Dissertation exhibiting a 
general view of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, etc, Encye. Brit, 
and published separately 1830, By none of these writers, however, was 
the principle of association made the sole explanation of psychical 
phenomena. It was reserved for James Mill to reassert this in a form 
more decided, if possible, than it was propounded by Hartley, strip- 
ped, howevei, of the materialistic adjuncts which Hartley attached 
to it. He was followed by his son, John Stuart Mill, who accepted the 
system of his lather with liliul fondness and devotion, although with 
concessions and criticisms, which often threaten its integrity and eon 
sisteney. Alexander Bain has also illustrated it in the main, with a 
large accession of phenomena purely physiological, and some indepen¬ 
dent suggestions. George Grote, the illustrious historian in the fields 
of general and philosophical history, has criticized the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle from the same point of view, George Henry 
Lewes has written a General History of Philosophy from the same 
standpoint, in the metaphysical spirit of Comte, which is shared by all 
the Associatioiialists. The doctrine that psychical states are developed 
by inveterate and inseparable, association prepared some of this school 
to accept the more general doctrine of the evolution of species in the 
sphere of animal and vegetable life, which was suggested by Lamarck 
and subsequently revived by the author of Tlie Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, on grounds of analogy drawn from the Nebular 
Hypothesis on the one hand, and the supposed successful experiments of 
producing organic germs from inorganic matter on the other, and has 
been reinforced by the observations and speculations of Charles Dar¬ 
win, and the undecided and doubtful allegiance of Bichard Huxley the 
physiologist* Tlie doctrine of the Correlation of Forces has been used 
as furnishing decisive analogies in the same direction* Representing 
all these tendencies and doctrines, Herbert Spencer lias aimed to widen 
the psychological principles of the Associational psychology into a uni¬ 
versal doctrine of Evolution, which should not only provide for the 
evolution of all forms of Being, material and spiritual, hut should also 
provide for the evolution of the fundamental principles of philosophy 
itself. 

One characteristic of the revived Associational school is deserving of 
notice, viz,, that it has sensibly felt the influence of the new Scottish and 
German systems, and has in consequence been modified in important 
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particulars by its new expounders. Under the pressure of new dis¬ 
cussions of old questions, its advocates have extended the range of their 
inquiries and made concessions which, in the opinion of their antago¬ 
nists, arc fatal to the consistency and exclusiveness of their own theories. 
In the hands of its various expounders the Assocmtional psychology 
lias, in the opinion of its ciitics, changed some of its fundamental po¬ 
sitions, and has constantly widened the range of its inquiries. Xo two 
writers teach the same doctrines, although they all agree in the spirit 
and attitude with which they approach the problems of philosophy, 
and hold a common relation to ethics and theology* 

These views have been earnestly controverted by many writers, the 
most or all of whom are known to a larger or smaller number of 
readers. 

§ 49. James Mill, 1773-1830, Lorn in. Montrose, Scotland. Educated at the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh for the ministry, but abandoned the clerical profession and devoted 
himself to literature. After writing his History of British India, appointed, in 1819, 
Second Examiner for the East India Company. In 1831, Chief Examiner of the East 
India Correspondence. Published History of British India in 1818 j Elements of Politic 
cal Economy in 1821 j Essays on Government, etc., etc. , 1^38 ; Anal ysis of the I henom- 
ena of the Human Mind* 1839 ; Fragment on Mackintosh, 1st ed., ( anm 1835, 2d 
ed., 1870* Sir. Mall exerted great inllucncc in his lifetime as a publicist and politician. 
He was the founder of the Liberal party an politics and sociology, which has become so 
influential as represented by his son, John Stuart MOI, and many other able men. 
Ills principal contribution to philosophy was the Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, 1829 * a new edition, 1809, with notes illustrative and critical, by 
Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlnter, and George Grote, with additional notes by John 
Stuart Mill. 

The doctrines of James Mill are largely a compound of the doctrines of Hartley and 
of Ilumo. Bensations are a kind of feeling. Of thess there are the ordinary five 
classes—those of the muscles, of the alimentary canal, and each as attend disorgan¬ 
ization. Idem are what remains after the sensations are gone. As we use station to 
designate the general faculty of sensations, so we may use ideation, to designate the 
faculty or capacity for ideas. 

As onr sensations occur either in the synchronous or successive order, so our ideas 
present themselves in either of tho two. The preceding is called the suggesting, the 
succeeding is called the suggested idea. Tho antecedent may bo either a sensation or 
an idea the consequent is always an idea. The causes of strength in an association are 
vividness and frequency of repetition. When two ideas are repeated and the associa¬ 
tion is very strong, the two spring up in such dose combination as not to bo distin¬ 
guishable. 11 Some cases of sensation arc analogous, For example, when a wheel, on 
the seven parte of which tho seven prismatic colors are respectively painted, is made to 
revolve rapidly, it appears not of seven colors, but of one uniform color, w hite. - . . 

Ideas, also, which have been so often conjoined that whenever one exists in the mind 
the others immediately exist along with it. see in to run into one another—to coalesce, 
as it were, and out of many to form one idea, which idea, however in reality complex. 
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appears to be no k&s simple than any one of those of which it is compounded. 11 This is 
the announceinent of the doctrine of “inseparable association” which is claimed to 
have been originated by James Mill, and which has been applied with such confidence 
by his son to the solution of so many philosophical problems. 

Consciousness is a generic term for all mental states. We feel—we do not also know 
that we feci; for to fee! and to he conscious that 1 feel expresses the same conception. 
Consciousness is applied to both sensations and ideas—conception to ideas only—but each 
is an abstract term for collective states. A general term is iL a word calling up an in¬ 
definite number of ideas by association." The idea may call up the name, or the name 
the idea. Resemblance is casually recognized by Mill as that principle of association 
" which is mainly concerned in classification, and by which we arc rendered capable of 
that mighty operation on which, as its basis, the whole of our inteilectnal structure is 
reared." *" Similarity, or resemblance, we must regard ns an idea familiar and suffi* 
ciently understood for the illustration at present required.” Under abstraction, the 
author distinguishes terms as notativc when they suggest certain sensations only, and 
C07indtalive when they also suggest such clusters of ideas as arc associated with these 
sensations, j Slack notes a sensation, and connotes the clusters of ideas, such as are 
called man, horse, respectively ; when the connotation is dropped, i.e. t when the term 
notes no connotation, we add ness, etc., and have blackness, bread?A, etc. 

Memory implies an idea called up by a sensation, or an idea representing a sensation 
called up by an idea. But the calling up the idea is not all. It must be believed to 
have been witnessed or experienced by myself. This Involves two elements—the idea 
of my present self, t.&, the remembering self, and the idea of ray past self, or the 
remembered self. But the last implies a belief in what is remembered, What then 
]< belief? Belief of every kind; e.ff-t 1* Belief in events, i.e^ real existences; 2, Be¬ 
lief in testimony ; 3 + Belief in the truth of propositions—including belief in cause and 
effect, he., of antecedence and consequence* in substance, and in personal identity—Is 
resolved into some form of inseparable association. The same is true of ratiocination. 

In the chapter on Relative Terms the author gives us the elements of his metaphy¬ 
sical theory. To know that we Lave a sensation is the same as to have the sensation ; 
to know that two sensations are different is the same as to have two sensations in suc¬ 
cession; to know that the two are alike is to have two that are very slightly unlike ; 

4 ‘for undoubtedly the distinguishing differences and similarities is the same thing; 
a similarity being nothing but a slight difference.” By the relative terms same, differ¬ 
ent, like , and unlike, we name the sensations in pairs. The same is true of ideas. In 
applying these names, “there is nothing whatsoever but having the sensations, having 
the ideas, and making marks for them." 

Antecedent and consequent are thus applied : When sensation A precedes B wo 
mean that when B is present as a sensation A is suggested as an idea, and so on through 
a long series, in the order in which the sensations occurred, the last being a 

sensation, but the synchronous order involves the relations of space* The synchronous 
order is much more complex than the successive , The successive order is all, as it 
were, in one direction , but the synchronous is in every'possible direction. Take a single 
particle of matter as a centre, and let other particles of matter be aggregated to it in 
the line of every possible radium [t Every one of the particles in this aggregate has 
ex certain order j first with respect to the centre particle, next with respect to every 
other particle, This order is also called the position of the particle.” [i As after cer¬ 
tain repetitions of a particular sensation of eight, a particular sensation of smell, or a 
particular sensation of touch, and so on. is received in a certain order, I give to the com- 
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bint tl ideas, of them the name rose, the name apple, the name fire, and the like; in 
tins same manner, after certain repetitions of particular tactual sensations, and par¬ 
ticular muscular sensations, received in a certain order, I give to the combined idea of 
them the name line, But when I have got ray idea of a line* I have also got mv idea 
of extension, For what Ls extension but lines in every direction ?—physical lines if 
real, tactual extension; mathematical lines if mathematical, that is, abstract, ex¬ 
tension. 1 * 

Successions ate of two classes—successions which are fortuitous, and successions 
which are constant. These last are usually known as cause and effect* 

Relations of quantity are resolved into the different sensations of touch and mus¬ 
cular resistance which we experience in tracing a line, in stopping or continuing the 
act, etc., etc. ; so of a plane, which is made up of lines; so of mass or bulk; so of 


pressure or resistance and motion. 

The relations of quality are thus explained: “ The qualities of an object are the 
whole of the object, What is there beside the qualities? In fact, they are convertible 
terms ; the qualities arc the object, and the object is the qualities. But then what 
arc the qualities ? Why, sensations, with the association of the object or the cause. And 
what is the association of the object or the cause? Why, the association of other 
sensations as antecedent, M 

Infinite space is thus explained : 11 We know no infinite line, but we know a longer 

and a longer. A line is lengthened, as number is increased by continual additions, 
etc.” “In the process, then, by which we conceive the increase of a line, the idea 
of one portion more is continually associated with the preceding length, and to what 
extent soever it is carried, the association of one portion more is equally eloso and 
irresistible. This is what we call the idea of infinite extension, and what some people 
call the nectary idea." The idea of a portion .pore, adhering by indissoluble asso¬ 
ciation to the idea of every increase in any or in all directions, is the idea of in¬ 
finitely extended," and the idea of “infinitely extended," with the connotation 
dropped* is the idea of Infinite Space. 

Of motion ive have the following explanation : “The ideas of the sensations on 
account of which he calls it (the hand! moved are easily raised, easily form.themselves 
into combination, and easily associate themselves with the object. Hand. \\m n 
he fond has become familiar with the application of moved, as a connotativo term, 
to various objects, it is easy in this as in other eases to drop the connotation; and then 


hu has the abstract motion. 1 ' . , ,. 

A desire is the idea of a pleasure associated with the future: an aversion the «fe» 
of a pain associated with the future. “ When a pleasurable sensation m contemplated 
as future, bat not certainly, the stale of consciousness is called hope It l.eu a pain¬ 
ful sensation is contemplated as future, but not certainly, the state of consciousness is 
called fear." The causes of sensations can be contemplated as past am n u , 
truly ns the sensations themselves. The idea of a cause of our pleasures on era as a 
main ingredient into three states of consciousness, vui, : “ (1) The mere contemp a ion 
of it as a cause, past or future, which is called the Auction; ,2, The assocmliou 
of an act of ours as the cause of the cause, which is enlled the Motiie ; < ij A rcadi- 
nee* to obey this motive, which is called the Disposition.” 

Tl... mm-al sentiment *begin with associating the pleasure to ourselves [or pain] which 
is connected with certain acts-with the ideas of such acts. To this we add the pleas- 
uro (or pain| which comes from being praised by others [or dispraise]. I molly, by a 
secondary association, we reach the idea of praise and blameworthiness. Ttie.se last, 
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in their nature arid origin, are strikingly analogous li to the love of posthumous praise 
and the dread of posthumous blame.” 

Voluntary states of mind arc thus accounted fox. Actions are hi some instances 
preceded by mere sensations ; in others by ideas. In all cases in which the action is 
said to be willed, it is desired as a means to an end; “ or, in more accurate language, 
is associated as cause with pleasure as effect,” u The power over our associations, 
when fully analyzed, means nothing more than Iho power of certain interesting ideas, 
originating in interesting sensations, and formed into strength by association.” 

§ 50. Intimately connected with James Mill was Jeremy Bent ham, the distinguished 
advocate of Political and Legal Reform, and the acknowledged founder of the so-called 
modern Utilitarian school in Ethics. He was bom 1747, and died 1832. His system 
of Morals and Legislation was published in 1780, and Deontology, or the Science of 
Morality, as arranged from his MSS. by Sir John Bowriug, in 1834. The phrase, the 
Greatest Happiness principle, * originated with Bent ham, and was made the foundation 
of his system. 

Bentham defines utility as the tendency of actions to promote the happiness, and to 
prevent the misety, of the party under consideration, which party is usually the 
community. The two other principles supposable arc mcctmn, or the approval of 
an action on account of its tendency to diminish happiness, or, again, sympathy and 
antipathy, or the unreasoning approbation and disapprobation of the mdividuaL There 
arc four sanctions that stimulate men to act rightly : physical, political, moral , i. e ., public 
opinion—and religious. In estimating actions as right or wrong we should consider 
the act, the circumstances, the intention, and the consciousness. Of motives to action, 
Benevolence, or Good-will, taken in a general view, is surest to coincide with utility. 
Next in order is Love of Reputation; nest is the desire of Amity, or of close personal 
affections; and next, the Dictates of Religion, Ethics is the art of directing men’s 
actions to the production of the greatest possible quantity of happiness, on the part of 
those whose interest is in view. Prudence is the discharge of one’s duties to himself. 
Probity and Den efee nee arc the discharge of one’s duties to others, in the two forms of 
forbearing to diminish it and studying to increase it* 

Bentham distinguishes actions as voluntary and free, only so far as these terms are 
opposed to the compulsion of the law, 

John Austin, 1700-1859, published in 1832, u The Province of Jurisprudence Deter¬ 
mined,’ 1 in which he developed and applied the principles of Bentham to the definitions 
and maxims of that science. The work la esteemed as one of the profoundcst treatises 
in all English literature on the principles of justice and law* 


§ 51* John Stuart Mill, born 1S00—1S73, son of James Hill * cl 1st in- 
gnashed as a publicist ami political leader; clerk m the India House,, 
1823 ; t hief examiner of East India correspondence, 185G ; joint editor 
of the Westminster I?eview y 1835-1840; copious contributor to many 
‘Oilmala of articles on political and philosophical topics* Published 
System of Logic, Ratiocinativeand Inductive* being a Connected View 
of the principles of Evidence and the methods of Scientific Invest iga- 

* J, S. Mill asserU that Sic has reason Tot believing himself to b a the Amt person who bxWtfht the word 
u utilitarian* 1 into u*e, Ltilitorianiem, chup. ll., note. 
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tion. 2 vaJs. Svo, 1843, Eighth edition (1873), First American edition, 
1846, 1 voL 8vo. Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy, 1844. Principles of Political Economy, with some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy, 1848. 2 vols. Svo. Am. ed,, 2 

vols. Svo, 1848. Essay on Liberty, 1850. Considerations on Repre¬ 
sentative Government. 2d ed., 1861. An Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy and of the principal Philosophical 
Questions discussed in his writings, 1865. 3d ed., 1867. Am. cd, ? 2 
vols., 1S65. The Subjection of Woman, 2d ed., 1869. Utilitarian¬ 
ism, 1SG3. Auguste Comte and Positivism. 2d ed., 1867. Am. cd., 
1867. 

A collection of Dissertations and Discussions was published in 
1659, and republished in America with the tract on Utilitarianism 
and a few additional papers, in 3 volumes, 1864, to which was added 
a fourth volume of other papers, Boston, 1867. 

The works by which J. S, Mill is known as a philosopher are : 
the System of Logic; the Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 
Philosophy, and his Editorial corrections and comments on James 
Mill's Analysis of the 11 rnnan Mind. The psychological foundation on 
which he builds is the system of James Mill modified by that of Dr. 
Thomas Brown. He carefully insists, however, that he neither accepts 
nor inculcates any system of metaphysics. But the system of meta¬ 
physics which lie usually applies is substantially that of Hobbes, 
Ilume, and Comte. He docs not rigidly adhere, however, either to 
the psychology or the philosophy which characterize and control his 
conclusions, lie differs from his father in holding the act of belief to 
bo something more than an inseparable association of one object \ridi 
another (cf. James Mill’s Analysis, 2d cd,, chap, xi,, note); that causa 
tion is a term which, it is indispensable we should use in our analysis 
of the conceptions of matter and mind; and that certain axioms arc 
the necessary foundations of mathematical and physical sciences, but 
are themselves the products of induction (cf. Logic, jptzssii/i ). 

After a long and laborious analysis, lie readies the conclusion that 
matter must be defined as "a permanent possibility of sensation, and 
that “ mind is resolved into a series of feelings with a background of 
possibilities of feeling,” lie concedes that In adhering to this defini¬ 
tion fi wc are reduced to the alternative of believing tliat the mind, or 
ego, is something different from any scries of feelings or possibilities of 
them, or of accepting the paradox that something which, ex htjjjo the* 
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is but a series of feelings can be aware of itself as a series.” In rc- 
speet to the belief in tlie real existence of the external world, lie con¬ 
cedes that it cannot be proved philosophic ally ? and can only be justi¬ 
fied by the consideration that “ tlie world of possible sensations^ suc¬ 
ceeding one another according to laws, is as much in other beings as 
it is in me; it has therefore an existence outside me; it is an ex¬ 
ternal world(cf. Exam, of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, Chaps, 11, 
12 , 13 .) 


*5 51- Tlie System of Logic is tlie most elaborate treatise in the English language 
on the theory and methods of Induction* In the illustration of these methods, the 
author avails himself of a familiar acquaintance with the history of modem discover¬ 
ies in physics. The Third hook, which treats of Induction, is indispensable to every 
philosophical student of physical science ; and the Fourth, on operations subsidiary to 
Induction, ranks with the Third Book of Locke’s Essay for its masterly treatment of 
Language. 

The First Book, on Names and Propositions, gives the author’s theory of generaliza¬ 
tion and classification, and of the concept, and also, notwithstanding his caveat, oc¬ 
casional intimations of his metaphysical system. In Chapter II. of Names, he follows 
closely the terminology and the doctrines of James Mill’s Analysis; in Chapter III., on 
Things Denoted by Names, he groups all these tinder five heads: (1) Feelings or states of 
consciousness. Feeling is generic, including sensation, emotion, and thought—thought 
and sensation being contrasted as are idea and sensation by James Mill. There ia no 
distinction between sensation »ad perception, each being properly a state of conscious¬ 
ness ; the belief that there is a cause of such states belonging to the higher or transcen¬ 
dental metaphysics; (2) Substances, bodily and mental. Of the first, all we know is 
tho sensations which they give us and the order of the occurrence of these sensations, 
i. c ., it is the hidden cause of our sensations. Of the second, that it is the unknown 
recipient of them. (3) Attributes, which, so far as matter is concerned, are simply 
the same as groups of sensations. (1) Relations arc attributes 11 grounded upon some 
fact into which the object enters jointly with some other object.” k ' There is no part of 
what the names expressive of the relation imply that is not resolvable into states of 
consciousness,” Relations of resemblance are peculiar. No doubt they are states of 
consciousness, but whether they are two similar states of consciousness* or involve a 
third feeling, subsequent to the two which are experienced by the mind, is undetermined, 
(j) Quantity is a relation of a peculiar kind of likeness or unlikeness which is ulti¬ 
mate. but in the last analysis is a matter of sensations. As the result of this analysis, 
we have the following four categories :—-(1) Feelings or states of consciousness. (2) 
Tho minds which experience them. (3) The bodies which excite them, with their 
qualities, although it is imphilosophical to recognize the latter* (4) The successions 
and coexistences, tho likenesses and unlikenesses between feelings or states of con- 

Ec io u p-nc r 

In Chapter V., on the Import of Propositions, he concludes that all possible propo¬ 
sitions must assort or deny cue of these five, viz.: Existence, coexistence, sequence, 
causation, resemblance. Causation is subsequently explained by Mill, as mn orm a 
teccdence. Book Second is on Reasoning, and first that which is deductive. 1 he conclu¬ 
sions of the author in respect to the functions or logical value of the syllogism are thus 
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stated: £ 1 All inference is from particulars to particulars; general prepositions are 
merely registers of such Infer once? already made, etc- The major promise of a syllo¬ 
gism, consequently, ia a formula of this description) etc., the real logical antecedent 
or premise being the particular facts from which the general proposition was collected by 
induction.” Chapter V. treats of Necessary Truths. The definitions of geometry do 
not correspond to anything which wo observe in nature, nor to anything which wo can 
conceive in our mind, but to rt pdvt of what wo experience. They are the results of 
generalization. The same is true of the axioms. 11 They are experimental truths— 
generalizations from observation,” ik The proposition, two straight lines cannot inclose 
a space, „ is :in induction from the evidence of our senses.” The same 

is held to be true of the definitions and axioms of number. 

In the Third Book, of Induction, Chap, ill., he says: tl The proposition that the 
course of nature is uniform is the fundamental principle or general axiom of induction. 
It would be a great error to offer this large generalization as any explanation of the 
inductive process. 0a the contrary,, I hold it to be itself an instance of induction. 
Chap. HI., ho gives the reason why, believing with Comte as he does, that ‘ the constant 
relations of succession or similarity ” arc all that we know concerning phenomena, ho 
yet uses the term causation, which is : That he desires a word to express the uncondition¬ 
al relations of succession. In Chapter XXI,, he contends that the evidence of universal 
causation has only been furnished gradually to man, and is the product of the slow 
growth of human experience. But as this experience is limited in its range, the rea¬ 
sons for relying upon this law u do not hold in circumstances unknown to us and be¬ 
yond the possible range of our experience. In distant parte of the stellar regions, where 
the phenomena may bo entirely unlike those with which we arc acquainted, it would 
be folly to affirm that this general law prevails, 11 etc., etc. 

In Book Sixth, on the Logic of the Moral Sciences, the author expounds ins doctrine 
of Liberty and Necessity, which is: 11 That the law of causality applies in the same strict 
sense to human actions as to other phenomena.” He distinguishes between the doctrine 
of Fatalism and that of Necessity thus: Fatalism supposes a desire for a cuange of 
character to exist, against which man is impotent to struggle, and winch he cannot 
overcome, Necessity docs not conceive such an antagonism to be conceivable or po^Ji- 
ble, inasmuch as the presence of the desire i a one of the conditions which secures its 
own fulfilment. The existence of such a desire can only bo accounted for by the ex¬ 
igence of ample precedent occasions. It is not necessary, however, that the motives 
which immediately determine the action should be the anticipation o p o^im. m 
pain. By the influence of association wc form habits, and act from the force o our 
habit after its original occasion has ceased to exist and to act. A habit of ^ 

commonly called a purpose and l< among the c-ausesof our volitions, and of the actions 
which flow from them, must be reckoned not only our likings and aversions, but uho 

P Tr*mr* Ethical principles may bo found in the treatise cnritlcd, 

and a Review of Dr, Whewell on Moral Philosophy, Dwcus^ ^ ota JL HI., 
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They 


\m od. They do not differ materially from those o£ James Mill and Bcntha.u. 
are presented with peat still and plausibility, and argued at groat length against i 

’ CC Ha“pp-^. according to him, differs in quality ns well as U quantity, and tho eapaoi- 

Lies for its several kinds are higher and lower. t , 

Moral judgments and lefilings are tho products of association. Thu limato or 

ultimate emotion which may Vo allowed to csiat, if there is any. “* ‘ thnt of lc £ Br 
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the pleasures and pains of others," or “ the desire to be in unity with our fellow- 
creatures. But moral feelings are no less natural if they are acquired. « The utilifea- 
nan theory admits the external sanctions to morality, as the hope of favor and the 
fear of displeasure from our fellow-creatures, or from the Ruler of the universe uloim 
With Whatever we may have of sympathy or affection for them, or of love and awe of 
Him “ The internal sanction of duty is a feeling in our mind, which, when disinter¬ 
ested and connecting itself with the pure idea of duty, is the essence of conscience ’’ 
I his sentiment is, however, of external origin, and a secondary growth from oir- 
emnstanecs. In like maimer, its transference to the disposition and the feelings 

and the recognition of the feelings and character as subject to it are the products°of 
association. 

. Thtf cxanunation of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy is important for two reasons * 
It iltustrates the strength and weakness of certain of Mill’s own positions and those of 
Hamilton, and contains important concessions which are fatal to some of his oim doc¬ 
trines. For these other reasons it may be regarded as one of the most valuable and 
instructive of recent contributions to English Philosophy. 

Cf. Mill, Examination, etc., by H. B. Smith, Am. Thedl. Em., 1806, No. 1; also 
Mr. Mill and Ilis Critics, by Francis Bowen, lMd n 1SGD, Nos. Sand 3; also, Thc Philoso- 
of Conditioned, etc., by It. L. ManseL An Examination of Mr, John Stuart 
Mill a Doctrine of Causation in Relation to Moral Freedom, by Patrick P. Alexander, 
M.A, I ho Battle of the Two Philosophies, by an Inquirer. An Examination of Mr, 

J. S. Mills Philosophy; being a defence of Fundamental Truth, by James Me Cosh, 
BJb Moral Causation, or Notes on Mr. Mill’s Note& to the Chapter on Freedom in 
the Third Edition of his Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, by Patrick 
l\ Alexander, fit A- Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing addressed to 
John Stuart Mill, etc., etc,, by Rowland Q. Hazard. Boat., 18G!) r Explorafcio Philo- 
sophica, Rough Notes on Modem Intellectual Science, Part I r , by John Grote. 
(Jamb. , 1605, An Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy, by the late John Grote, 
B.D., etc., etc. Camb., 1870. Four Phases of Morals: Socrates, Aristotle, Christi¬ 
anity, Utilitarianism. By John Stuart Blackie, Eilin., 1871, New York, 1875. 

§ 52, Alexander Bain, Professor of the University of Aberdeen, 
published The Senses and the Intellect, 1-S54-, 2d ed. 1864; The Emo¬ 
tions and the Will, 2d ed. 1S05; also Mental and Moral Science, a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics, Loud., ISOS; New York, 2 
vols. Logic, Deductive and Inductive, 2 parts, Loud. 1S70, X. Y. 

These treatises are an elaborate re-treatment of the mental phenomena on the theory 
of Hartley and James Mill, with this difference, that Bain makes much of the discov¬ 
eries and analyses of modem Physiology, and applies them with great skill in tlie 
analysis of all the phenomena of sense and perception. He does not deny the existence 
of a spiritual principle in man independently of a cerebral organization, nor does he 
positively affirm it. He concedes that the peculiarity of thc Intellectual functions 
consists in, its capacity for ideas and for the experiences of discrimination and of simi¬ 
larity, hut in the explanation of psychical experiences he professedly and in fact avails 
himself of the power of association alone. Though not an avowed Materialist, his ex¬ 
planations all rest upon materialistic analogies. Though not by avowal exclusively an 
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Assoc iationalisfc, lie accepts and propounds no solution from any other power or law 
in man. 

-‘There is no possible knowledge of the external world except in reference to our 
minds. Knowledge means a state of mind the notion of material things is a mental 
thing. Wo are incapable of discussing the existence of an independent material world ; 
tlac very act is a contradiction.” “ Solidity, extension and space—the foundation proper 
of the; material world—mean certain movements and energies of our own body, aud 
exist in our minds in the shape of feelings of force allied with visible and tactile and 
other sensible impressions. The sense of the external is the consciousness of particular 
energies and activities of our own. 11 u Belief in external reality is the anticipation of 
a given effect to a given antecedent, and the effects and causes are our own various 
sensations and movements.” 

(< The collective 4 I > or 4 Self 1 can be nothing different from the reelings, Actions and 
Intelligence of the individual; unless, indeed, the threefold classification of the mind 
bo incomplete. But so long as human conduct can be accounted for by assigning certain 
sensibilities to pleasure and pain, an active machinery* and an Intelligence* we need 
not assume anything else to make up the 4 1 1 -or 11 Self. 1 When 'P walk the fields, 
there is nothing but a certain motive* founded in my feelings, operating upon my active 
organs } the sequence of these two portions of self gives the whole fact/ 1 

Belief is thus analysed ; iE (l) The mental state termed Belief, while involving the 
intellect and feelings* is in its essential import related to activity or the will. 1 (2) I tic 
second source of Belief is Intellectual Association.” tl (3) The third source or foun¬ 
dation of Belief is the Feelings, 11 

The Will, according to Bain, is a collective term for all the impulses to motion or 

action. It is absurd to a&k whether such a power ia free. 

is The peculiarity of the moral sentiment or conscience is identified with our educa¬ 
tion under government or authority.” Remorse and self-approbation are by associai ion 
transferred from the experience of the punishment and reward which accompany 
actions, to the corresponding dispositions or wishes within* The reasons given are. 
« 1. It ig a fact that human beings living in society are placed under discipline necom- 
panied by punishment, 2, When moral training is omitted or greatly neglected* there 
is an absence of security for virtuous conduct. 3. Whenever an action is associated 
with disapprobation and punishment, there grows up, in reference to ft, a state of 
mind undistinguishable from moral sentiment. 11 

§ 53. Herbert Spencer, bom 1820, began life as an essayist and 
writer for journals, but of late has given himself to the work of con¬ 
structing a General System of Philosophy. He first published Social 
Statics, Loud., 1850; Am. Edition 1SG5. In 185y, Principles of Psy¬ 
chology ; Am. edition, enlarged and rewritten, vol. I., in parts, 1S09- 
70-71-72; Vol. II., 1813 ; Essays Scientific and Speculative, First 
Series 1857; Second Series, 1863—published in America with a dif¬ 
ferent arrangement, as Illustrations of Universal Progress, 18(54 ; 
Essays Moral, Political and ^Esthetic, 1865 ; also in America, 1861, 
Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. “ The System of Phi¬ 
losophy,” which in I860 be announced his intention to complete, in- 
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eludes the following subjects : (1,) First Principles ; (2.) Principles of 
Biology; (3.) Principles of Psychology; (4.) Principles of Sociology; 
(5.) Principles of Morality. The works published in the prosecution 
of this plan are: I. First Principles of a New System of Philosophy, 
Loud., issued in parts, 1S6CM51-62, and New York 1864; 2d ed V) re* 
written in part, 1S67 ; New York, 1872. II. Principles of Biology, 
2 vok., issued in parts ; New York, Yol. L, 1SGG ; YoL IL, 1807, 
III. Principles of Psychology (rewritten), Yoh L, New York, 1872; 
Yoh II., 1873. In 1864 Spencer published The Classification of 
the Sciences, in which he explains the relations of his system to that 
of A. Comte. 

The starting-point and the characteristic of Spencer's system is the doctrine of 
evolution. Though accepting the assooiatioual psychology, he has not limited him¬ 
self to its principles, but has sought to apply the broader law, of which he conceives 
association to be but a special example, to the explanation of the existence of all types 
of being, whether material or spiritual, of the activities of all, as wed as of the relations 
necessary to the knowledge of all and of any. Association is development, but associa¬ 
tion is not tbc whole of development j hence the transition from the one to the other. 

" The truth which Harvey’s embryologies! inquiries first dimly indicated, which was 
more clearly indicated by Wolff and Goethe, and which was put into a definite shape 
by Yon Baer,“the truth that all organic development is a change from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity.—this it is from which very many of the conclusions which I now hold 
have indirectly resulted.” This law of evolution, although assumed as universal, is not, 
however, self-evident* It is accepted as a principle only because it receives such 
ample and varied verification from experience. Moreover, the belief in it is itself a 
product of the law itself, as are all the other necessary axioms of science, includ¬ 
ing the belief in time and space. 1 These all hare arisen from the organized and con¬ 
solidated experiences of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed their slowly- 
developed nervous organisations, till they practically became forms of thought ap¬ 
parently independent of experience. 1 The question whether they are more than 
subjective forms of thought—whether they have objective reality—is answered thus: 
They exist as states of consciousness perpetually recurring or constantly persistent, 
and this is what we mean by reality. Sometimes other language is used, viz., that 
of common life ’ z.e. they arc spoken of ns the products of area clause. 

As to what matter and mind arc, he replies sometimes that we can know it, because 
a being is required to manifest phenomena, sometimes because persistence in con¬ 
sciousness supposes correspondence iu permanent forces, sometimes because the two 
conceptions arc the same, sometimes that matter and mind are simply bundles or 
scries of phenomena, and nothing besides* Sometimes he reasons as though causality 
were a direct and self-evident relation, and sometimes as though this relation v>ere 
nothing more than an order of sensations, and our belief in it were the growth of in¬ 
separable associations. 

The persistence of force is assumed to be a universal and necessary axiom, hut it is 
applied indiscriminately to the persistence of phenomenal force, of which the quantmn 
is assumed to be necessarily the same, and to the unknown and unknowable bung or 
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force which ia behind all phenomena. That there is such a being or something i« evi¬ 
dent from the result of the generalizations which are necessary to science. Science 
and religion, so far from being hostile, are at one in that they both assume a one—a cause 
—a permanent^ aU-periading force. But revealed religion or gdeutific theology is im¬ 
possible, because, under the law of evolution and development, there must be endless 
change and variation in the conceptions of men concerning this entity which their 
unfarmnlaUd consciousness requires them to believe, but which the formulating con¬ 
sciousness of each generation must formulate differently. 

By the same rule, it would seem that philosophy itself, or a formulated consciousness 
of the nature of this force, in terms of its necessary relations to the phenomenal, is 
equally impossible, inasmuch as metaphysics, i. e., first principles of a system of philosophy 
and— 11 the consciousness of a universal causal agency which cannot be conceived "—arc 
the gradual but certain growth of the assiundated groups of different concrete and in¬ 
dividual causal agencies. As these groups coalesce, there is a concomitant loss of individ¬ 
ual distinctness. As soon as universality is reached, all distinctness of conception van¬ 
ishes, and we know a universal, unknowable, and unthinkable cause. Likewise, l ' when 
the theological idea of the providential action of our being is developed to its ultimate 
form by the absorption of all independent secondary agencies, it becomes the concep¬ 
tion of being immanent in all phenomena; and the reduction to this state implies the 
fading away in thought of all those anthropomorphic attributes by which the aboriginal 
idea was distinguished. T> ** The consciousness of a single source, which, in coming to be 
regarded as universal, ceases to be regarded as conceivable, differs in nothing but name 
from the consciousness of one being, manifested in all phenomena. 

(t Thc object of religious sentiment will ever continue to be—that which it 
has ever been—the unknown source of things; while the fori wa iaider which 
men are conscious of the unknown source of things may fade away, the sub* 
stance of the consciousness is permanent. Beginning with causal agents, conceived 
as imperfectly known ; progressing to causal agents conceived as less known and less 
knowable; and coming at last to a universal causal agent posited as not to ba 
known at all; the religious sentiment must ever continue to occupy itself with this 
universal causal agent. Having in the course of evolution come to have for its object 
of contemplation the Infinite Unknowable, the religious sentiment can never again 
{unless by retrogression) take a finite knowable, like Humanity, for its object of con¬ 


templation.” t ..... 

Ethical truths and sentiments are thus accounted for: 4 The experiences of utility, 
organized and consolidated through all past generations of the human race, have been 
producing corresponding nervous modifications, which, by continued transmission im 
accumulation, have become in us certain faculties of moral intuition—certain cmotioos 
responding to right and wrong conduct which have no apparent basis m the indi vidua 
experiences of utility.” * __ 


* The system ot Spencer le rtiil under crflfclgm, and perhaps mny mt have heen fully cx|>oiamlcil -■> u 
muhor. Possibly it has not yet been comedy develop*!. Shculd Spencer wntfnno totMbm&v 

his active oner* Ere Tor many year*, it i» not inconceivable that now OMocintlons may take poF^don o t 
phvusolojricat OTTantzntion which ho 1* accustomed all « nnd l*rlnn be evolved mlo Mother 
ni stein of first principles which may displace these which lie bav taught hitherto 
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CHAPTER IX. —Influence of the Later German PhiLosofiiy. 

Recent Works and Writers of all Schools. 

§ 54. The writings of Kant were first introduced to the knowledge 
of the English people about the end of the eighteenth century. The 
Latin translation of the Critic of Pure Reason had been accessible 
from the first. In 1796 Dr. F. A. Nitszeli prepared and published a 
General and Introductory View of Professor Kant’s Principles con¬ 
cerning Man, the World, and the Deity, submitted to the consider¬ 
ation of the Learned. In 1798 Dr. A. F. M. Willi eh published Ele¬ 
ments of the Critical Philosophy. Dr. Thomas Brown furnished an 
article on the Philosophy of Kant in the second number of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, 1803. Thomas Wirgman—esteemed a lunatic by some— 
wrote several elaborate articles on the Kantian Philosophy in the En¬ 
cyclopedia Londinensis, and published the following works: Science 
of Philosophy, Essay on Man, Principles of the Kantesian or Trans¬ 
cendental Philosophy, 1824; Divarication of the New Testament into 
Doctrine, The Word of God, and History, The Word of Man. Dugald 
Stewart bestows a few occasional criticisms on Kant’s philosophy in liis 
Dissertation, Parts 1 and 2, 1S15 and 1821. 

In 1836 J. W. Semple, Advocate, published in Edinburgh a trans¬ 
lation of The Metaphysie of Ethics, with an Introduction, giving an 
outline of the Critic of Pure Reason; and in 1S38, Religion within 
the Bounds of Pure Reason. 

In 1844 F. Haywood, Esip, published Analysis of Kant’s Critic of 
Pure Reason, etc., etc. 

Prof. J. P. Mahaffy has published (incomplete as yet) Kant's Criti¬ 
cal Philosophy for English Readers. Lond., 1871-2-3. 

The late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834, exerted a very effi¬ 
cient influence in attracting the attention of the English public to 
the modern German speculations aud then- authors. In 179S lie went 
to Germany to reside, where he studied the Philosophy of Kant. In 
1817 he published Biographia Literarla, in which are some fragmen¬ 
tary attempts to exhibit some phases of the philosophy taught by 
Schell bur- In 1825 he published Aids to Reflection, in the text and 
notes of which he uttered many earnest protests against the current 
philosophy in England, and insisted on the distinction between the 
Reason and the Understanding, more, however, in the sense or Jacobi 
than of Kant. In nearly all his prose writings he took an attitude of 
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contemptuous hostility towards the philosophical writers of his time, and 
aroused a bcHef hi and a longing for what were supposed to be the pro- 
founder and more elevated views of the great German masters of specu¬ 
lation, as well as directed the attention backward to the English writers 
of the days of Elizabeth and of James. The slowly awakening, but 
intensely glowing, interest in all branches of German literature, which 
was fostered by translations from German literature, and criticisms on 
the same by Walter Scott and others—pre-eminently by Thomas Carlyle, 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Thomas De Quincey—the residence in Germany, 
for study, of an increasing number of English youth, and the gradual 
awakening of the English people to the conviction that in many of 
the most important departments of science and literature they were 
outstripped by the Germans—prepared the minds of many to listen 
with attention and respect to the teachings of German philosophers. 
As a consequence, many of the works of Kant and Fichte have been 
translated into English with more or less success; and a very large num¬ 
ber of English philosophers have become familiar with the works of all 
those Germans who have attracted general attention, Sir William 
Hamilton was greatly influenced by Kant and Jacobi. Dean Mansel 
was in many points a literal follower of Kant. Even the Assoeiational 
school has been forced to look over the limits within which it would 
be inclined to content itself, and to recognize the profounder questions 
which have been discussed by the Germans, and the wider range of 
thought into which they have entered. Ihe influence of Coleridge 
and the Kantian writers is discernible very frequently in the selection 
and treatment of topics by John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
J. D. Morel], originally an intuitionalist of the Scottish or Kantian 
school, has adopted in part the profounder and more metaphysical 
Assoeiational ism of the German J. F. Herb art, which have been ex¬ 
pounded in « An Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Induc¬ 
tive MethodP Loud., 1862. 

The Eclectic philosophy of the late Victor Cousin and his disciples 
has also exerted au important influence upon English speculation. The 
Scottish school had originally exerted a powerful influence upon the 
new- direction which French speculation had begun to take in the lec¬ 
tures of Foyer Collard, who was an admirer and pupil of Dugald 
Stewart Maine de Biran, though more independent in his specula¬ 
tions, had contributed an additional impulse to the emancipation from 
the traditions of Condillac, which was initiated by CoUaid. Monsieur 
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P. Prcvostj o£ Geneva, was friend and correspondent o£ Dugald 
Stewart, and followed him very closely in his philosophy? Theodore 
Jouffroy subsequently translated all the works of Reid, The critical 
lectures of Cousin upon Locke had extorted admiration from Hamilton, 
while Ids doctrine of the Unconditioned had, in part, provoked Hamil¬ 
ton’s first critical essay. The influence of Cousin lent its aid to that of 
the new German philosophy in arousing the attention of separate 
thinkers in Great Britain to look beyond their traditionary authori¬ 
ties, and to enlarge the sphere of their own speculations. 

As a consequence of these combined influences, many, if not the 
most, of the present English writers show the influence of the conti¬ 
nental philosophy. The treatises, essays, and critical articles published 
within the last twenty years, discuss with more or less ability the 
distinctive principles of all the leading writers. Among the writers 
who have attracted more or less public attention since the new move¬ 
ment began, the following deserve notice: 

g 55. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LE D., 17S0-1847 ; lTn, of St, Andrews, Pastor at Kil- 
many, at Glasgow in 1824 ; Prof, of Moral Philosophy at St, Andrews, 1$23; Prof, of 
Theology at Edinburgh, resigned in 1843 ; elected Prof, of Theology hi Now College, 
Published, in Philosophy, Bridgewater Treatise, Lectures on Natural Theology, The 
Christian Evidences, Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy. 

* Dr. Chalmers was animated with the genuine phitosophical spirit, and infused into his 
theological teachings the spirit of independent scientific freedom and thoroughness, 
Sutler and Eeibnitz were liis favorite authors, Of Butler he says, I ha^c derived 
greater aid from the views of Bp. Butler than I have been able to find besides in the 
whole range of our extant authorship.”— Pref. to Bridgewater Treatise. Chalmers was 
by no means vigorous or coherent in his Philosophy or his Theology, hut his eloquence 
and boldness contributed greatly to that interest in philosophical inquiries which was 
rekindled and promoted in Scotland by Hamilton, Perrier, and Kant. 

Isaac Taylor, 1787-1805, published many articles of a critical character in the Eclec¬ 
tic Review, also the following among many works, chiefly in the department of the 
philosophical history of religion * Elements of Thought, Lend., 1823 ; many editions ; 
Physical Theory of Another Life, Load., 1S3G ; Essay Introductory to Edwards on the 
Freedom of the Will—On the Application of Abstract Reasoning to Christian Doctrine. 
The World of Mind, N. Y., 1858. Logic in Theology, etc., Loud., 1859. 

Isaac Taylor was animated by a genuine philosophical spirit, and in bus essay on Ed¬ 
wards discussed with great ability the reach and limits of Philosophy as applied to 

Christian Theology. ^ f Jri , 

Richard Whately, TUX, 1787-1863. Student and Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxford, Prof, 
of Pol Eeon ■ Archbishop of Dublin. Published Elements of Log-io, 1S20, numerous edi¬ 
tions* which did more than any book of its day to revive and make practical the study 
of logic in the universities and elsewhere. (Cf. Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Logic, P.; also Ed. Rev., No. 57.) Easy Lessons in Reasoning, 1843; many editions. 
Introductory Lessons on Moral*, 1SS0; do, on Mind, 1359 ; Bacon s Essays, uitu nno- 
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tation^, 1850 ; many editions ; Palsy’s Moral Philosophy, with Annotations, 1850 ; with 
numerous other works. Whately rendered the most important service to free thought 
iu Iiis generation, and contributed largely in ways direct and indirect to the promotion 
of speculative activity. 

Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D, Entered Oriel College, Oxford, 1810; afterwards Fel¬ 
low and Tutor; Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, 1833 ; White's Prof, of Mor. Phil.-, 1834; 
Begins Prof, of Div., 1S3G ; Bp, of Hereford, 1847, He published The Scholastic 
Philosophy in its Relation to Christian Theology, Oxford, 1833* Philosophical Evi¬ 
dence of Christianity, 1837 ; Lectures on, Moral Philosophy j also, articles on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, in the Encyclopedia Britannia®; also, on Thomas Aquinos and 
the Scholastic Philosophy, in the Encyclopedia, Metropolitana, 

The lectures on the Scholastic Philosophy attracted universal attention, and occa¬ 
sioned a heated controversy and the publication, of many pamphlets. 

William Whowell, 1795-186G* Trinity College, Cambridge, 1810; Fellow, Tutor, 
Professor, etc. ; Master of Trinity from 1841 till his death, lie was eminent as a 
mathematician and physicist. His contributions to ethics and philosophy arc the follow¬ 
ing: Four Sermons on the Foundations of Morals, 1S37; Am. cd,, 1830. History of 
the Inductive Sciences, etc,, 1837, 3 vols, ; Am, cch, 1858. 2 vols. In German, trans¬ 
lated by Littrow, 183JM2. The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, etc., 1840. Re¬ 
published, 3d ed,, 1858, with large additions, in 4 parts, viz. : (1.) History of Scientific 
Ideas. (3.) Novum Organ urn Renovatum. (3,) On the Philosophy of Discovery. (-E) 
Indications of the Creator ; tho last published separately, 184G. Elements of Morality, 
including Polity, 1845; N. Y ;J 1845, Lectures on Systematic Morality. Loud. , 1810. 
Lectures on the History of Mora! Philosophy in England, Lend,, 1852; new ed, with 
14 additional lectures, 1882, The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. 3 vols. 
Lend,, 1859-GlMil. Mr. Whewell, in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, adopts 
the conceptions and terminology of the Kantian school, and seeks to apply them with 
rigor to physical philosophy. Ho has unfit with a sharp critic in Sir J. F. W. IIcrschelL 
WhewelTa Treatise is frequently referred to and criticised in J. f>. Mill s System of Logic, 
Joseph Henry Green, MQj., F£L&, D.C.L., 1791-1803, was the warm friend as well 
as ardent admirer and literary executor of Mr. S. T. Coleridge. After his death was 
published: Spiritual Philosophy; founded on the Teaching of the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Lond. and Camb,, 1805. 

This work contains the fullest and best authorized exposition of Mr, ( ole ridges phi 
lesophical and theological views, in addition to the fragments which are to be found in 
Mr Coleridge’s own writings. Mr. Green published in his lifetime : Vital Dynamics, 
Land., 1840 ; and Mental Dynamics, Lond, 1S47. These works remind us of 

Dr, J. Garth Wilkinson, b, 1S12, the philosophical expounder of Swedenborgs 
System* Outlines of a Philosophical Argument on the Infinite ami 1 inal Cause of 
Creation, 1847, The Human Body and its Connection with Man. 1851. ^ 

Frances Power Cobbo. Intuitional Morals, in two parte. Loud., 1855; Boston, 
P. i,, 1859. A work conceived entirely in the spirit of tho Kantian ethics, Darwinism 

in Morals, etc. Loud., 1872. 

Francis W, Newman, b. 1805: Worcester Cob, Oxford, 182G, The froul, Tier 
Borrows and Aspirations, etc,* etc. 1849. Phases of Faith, etc, 1850. Theism, 
Doctrinal and Fraetical. 1 853, In these and other writings, the author show 
tho influence of the Kantian philosophy on his conclusions in respect to the possibility 

and need of a revelation, , 

William Thomson, D.D., b.1819* Scholar, Fdlow, Tutor, and Provost of Queen 3 
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College, Oxford; Bp t of Gloucester and Bristol, 1SG1; Arckbp. of York, 1352. A 
Disciple of Hamilton. An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought. A Treatise of 
Pure and Applied Logic. Lend., 1342. Limits of Philosophical Inquiry. 1869. 

Augustus de Morgan, 1800, Prof, of Mathematics in the University College, London 
University, Formal Logic, n. e. 1853, a work of great acuteness. 

Henry Calderwood, b. 1830, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh- The 
Philosophy of the Infinite; with Special Reference to the Theories of Sir William 
Hamilton. Edin. } 1854; second edition greatly enlarged under the title, Philosophy 
of the Infinite. A Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the I nfi nite Being, in answer 
to Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Manscl. 18G1. Handbook of Mora! Philosophy, 
1872. 

Alexander C. Fraser. Professor of Logic and Met. in Uuiv. of Edinburgh. Essays 
in Philosophy. 185G, Rational Philosophy in History and System. 1858. Life and 
Works of Bp, George Berkeley, 4 vols. 1872. Professor Fraser is strongly Berkcleian 
in his philosophical sympathies. 

John Cairns, I>„D. Article on Kant in the Ency, Brit., 8th edition. Examination 
of Professor Perrier’s Theory of Knowing and Being. 183G, The Scottish Philosophy 
Vindicated, 1S5G, etc,, etc. 

James McCosh, D.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s College, Belfast; 
President College of New Jersey, 1SGD. The Method of the Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral, ed- 1850 ; Typical Fomas and Special Ends in Creation, with 
George Dickie, 1S5G. Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated, 1SG0; new 
and revised edition, 18GG. An Examination of Mr- J- 3* Mill’s Philosophy, being a 
Defence of Fundamental Truth, 18GG. The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural, 
18G2L The Laws of Discursive Thought; a Text-book of Formal Logie, 1870. 

Dr. McCosh is the avowed and able critic of Hamilton and Kant on the one hand, 
and of Mill and Herbert Spencer on the other. He claims also to have introduced 
some important additions into Format Logic. 

James Martineau, Professor in Owen’s College, Manchester, has contributed to vari¬ 
ous reviews and periodicals many brilliant and able papers against the Positive and 
Associational school. These have been published in America in two volumes, under 
the title of Essay? Philosophical and Theological, Boston, 13GG, ’68 ; the two volumes 
published comprising chiefly those that are philosophical. 

Thomas E. Webb. The Intellectual ism of Locke. Dublin : W. McGee & Co., 1857. 
A very able and ingenious defence of Locke against the charge of empiricism. 

.Tunics Hutchinson Stirling is the ardent devotee and confident expounder of the 
Hegelian Philosophy to the English mind. He has published The Secret of Hegel : 
being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter; London, 1865, 2 
vols- Sir William Hamilton, being the Philosophy of Perception, 18GEL A Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy, by Dr. Albert Sckwcgler, translated and annotated, 1SG7, 
2d cd. As Regards Protoplasm, in Relation to Professor Huxley’s Essay on the Physical 
Ikuds of Life, Edmlx, 18G9; new and improved edition, Loud,, 1872. Materialism in Re¬ 
lation to the Study of Medicine. Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, 18(2. 

John Grote, B.D., Prof. Mor. Phil., Urn of Camb,, 1855, d. 18GG. Exploratio Phi- 
lo&ophica: Rough Notes on Modem Intellectual Science, Part L, Camb., 1865, contains 
critical discussions on special subjects, and on the doctrines of Prof. FcrrEer, Sir William 
Hamilton, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Dr. W. Wliewell. An Examination of the Util¬ 
itarian Philosophy, edited by Joseph 13. Mayer, Camb., 1870. The writings of Pro¬ 
fessor Grote are singularly comprehensive, candid, and truth-loving, 
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J. P. MuhafTy* Kant's Critical Philosophy for English Readers, vol. L, p, 1* A Critical 
Commentary on Kant's /Esthetic* vol, i.*p* 2. The Deduction and Schematism of the 
Categories* vol. iii. Kant's Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysic, Lond.* 1871-2. 
William Graham. Idealism: An Essay* Metaphysical and Critical* Load,* 1872. 
John Young* LL. D.* published The Christ of History, London* 1855; New York* 
lSoG, Evil and Good; The Mystery. Loud, 185G, 2d Am, ed., New York, 1838. 
The Province of Reason, a Criticism of H. L. Masse! and Iknupton Lecture “On the 
Limits of Religions Thought, ,s Lond., 18G0. The Creator and the Creation ; How Re¬ 
lated . L end. * 1870- 

Mr. Young discusses with great ability those philosophical questions which have an 
immediate and fundamental relation to theology. 

George Ramsay. Enquiry into the Principles of Human Happiness and Human 
Duty* 1848. Classification of the Sciences, 1847. Analysis and Theory of the Emo¬ 
tions 1848. Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 1858. In part second is contained 
a Particular Inquiry into the Nature and Value of the Syllogism. Principles of 
Psychology, 1857. Instinct and Reason, 1803. Ingenious and Independent- 

Sir B, C. Brodie. Psychological Inquiries, etc. Part L, 2d edition* Lond,, 1855. 
Port II,, Loud., 1802. 

Sir Henry Holland. Chapters on Mental Physiology. 2d edition, Lond., 1858. 

The works of both these writers are valuable contributions from the Physiological 

standpoint. 

Hughes Eraser Halle. Exact Philosophy* Parts First and Second, London, 1848. 
A fearless critic on some English disciples of Comte, 

A, S. Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought in Reference to the Christian Reli¬ 
gion. London, 1663. 

Samuel Bailey, b, 1787. Review of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, 1841, Theory of 
Reasoning* 1852, Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. First Series* l&>o T 
Second Series, 1838. 

Robert Anchor Thompson. Christian Theism. 1st Burnett Prize Essay, Lond., 
1855 ; New York, 1855. 

John Tnllock, D.D,* b, 1825. Theism. 2d Burnett Prize Essay. Lond,* 1«55 ; New 


York* 1855. 

Both these treatises discuss many philosophical questions. 

P. E. Dove. The Logic of the Christian Faith, being a Dissertation on Scepticism, 

Pantheism, etc. Edin., 1850. _ , 1Qf .~ 

Trof. Baden Powell. The Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 2d edition, Lond., IBoi. 

Sir Alexander Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle. Lond., 18ST-8. 

G. Boole. An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, etc. Lond., lfeol- 
Alexander Smith* Philosophy of Morale. 2 vol a., 1841. 

Samuel Spalding* Philosophy of Christian Morals, Lond.* 1843. 

B r IL Smart. Outlines of Sematology, 1844 Sequel to Somatology*. r 
out of Metaphysics* 1844. Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics. Lond.* 
1833* Essay on Thought and Language. Load.* 1855. 

Frederick Denison Maurice, 1805-1873. Formerly Professor of Eng, Lit, and Mod 
EM in King’s College; Prof. Her. Phil., Un. Comb., 1SB(1 I’ullishoJ History of 
Philosophy runlet the following divisions:—!. Systems of Philosophy Anterior to in 
Time of CbriHt 1850. 2. Philosophy of the First Six Centimes, ltsi.S. J. Media)vol 

Philosophy from the Sixth to Twelfth Century, i. Philosophy ef the Present Hoy. 
Rewritten and published us a whole under the title Ancient and Modem Philosophy, 
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3 yds*, 1STL What is Revelation ? etc,, a Letter to Dr. EL L. Manscl. The Conscience, 
Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the University of Cambridge, 1808, Social Moral¬ 
ity* Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge, 1809, 

William Smith, 1871* Discourse on the Ethics of the School of Paley, 1839, 
Thoradale; or, The Conflict of Opinions, 1857. Gravenlmrst ■ or, Thoughts on Good 
and Evil, 1862. These works arc eminently thoughtful in sentiment and beautiful for 
illustration and diction. 

* AV* Adam. An Inquiry into the Theory of History, Chance, Law, Will, with special 
reference to the Principles of the Positive Philosophy, Lend., Allen, 1SG3, 

E. V. Neale. The Analogy of Thought and Nature Investigated. Lend., AYflliams, 


18G3. 

D. Rowland. Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Loud., Murray, 18G4. 

G. II. Lewes, Biographical History of Philosophy, 4 vols n 1817, 1 vol, rcuTitten 

1837, enlarged* The History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte. 2 vols., Svo. 
Aristole ; A Chapter from the History of Science* London, Smith, 1SG4* 

C. Thomas, The Confirmation of the Material by the Spiritual. Lond, Ellis, 1804* 
R. Lowndes, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs. Lond., Williams, 

1865 * 

T, Hughes. The Ideal Theory of Berkeley and the Heal World. Free Thoughts on 
Berkeley, Idealism, and Metaphysics. Lond, Hamilton, 1SG5. 

D. Masson* Recent British Philosophy: A Review, with Criticisms. l'-ii , >. 

P, P, Alexander. Mill and Carlyle. An Examination of Mr, J. Stuart Mills Doc¬ 
trine of Causation in Relation to Moral Freedom, etc., etc, Lond., Nimmo, 1804. 

T Oollyns Syinon. The Nature and Elements of the External World ; or, Universal 
Irnmaterialism. Loud, 1862. For criticisms and replies on this volume see Fichte 
and UJriei’s Zeitschrift, etc., Bd. 35 and 50; Phil. Monats-II. HcftC. Dd 5 and fi. 
Hamilton versus Mill: A Thorough Discussion of each chapter in J. ... Mills Lx- 
animation of Hamilton's Logic and Philosophy, beginning with the logic. Three Parts. 


Lond.* Simpkins, 18G6 and 1SGS, 

II. Travis* floral Freedom reconciled with Causation, by the Analysis of the Process 

of Self-determination. Lend., Longmans, 186J- 

F Wilson. The Philosophy of Classification, etc., etc. Lond., Pitman 1 W. 

AV, A* Butler. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 2 vols., Lond., Mac- 

millau ISG6 

S S Laurie. The Philosophy of Ethics. An Analytical Essay. Lond. Hamilton, 
180C. Notes Expositor end Critical on certain British Theories of Morals. Lond. 

and Ediii., Edmonston, 18G8. 

AAL Milrov. The Conscience. Lend., Gardner, 18GG. 

J. Venn. The Logie of Chance, etc,, etc* Loud,, Macmillan, HGj* 

John Hunt. Essay on Pantheism. Lond* 1807. 

ArcvIh The Duke of. The Reign of Law* Lond , Strahan, lbh/ 

Tj,r p ay Bolton- The Scoto-Oxonian Theory, with Replies to Objector*. Lend , 
Chapman, 1SG7* New edition, 18GD. Inquisitio Thflosophica, being an Examination 
of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton* Load, Chapman lSod 

j q Smith* Faith and Philosophy* Essays on some of the Tendencies of the Dav. 

Lond*. Longmans, 18GG* , „ * r . lr „ 

W Fleming. A Manual of litoral Philosophy, with Quotations and References for the 

Use of Students. Lond., Murray. 1607. Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental and Moral. 
Lond., 1$5G. Republished, enlarged, etc., by C. 1“. Kranth. Phil., 1800. 
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C. Brav. Education of the Feelings and Affections. Sd ed, Lend-, Longmans, 1SG7. 
A Manual o£ Anthropology; or, Science of Man, based on Modem Research, Loud,, 

L °cf&t Wake. Chapters on Man, embracing (inter alia) the Outlines of a Science of 

Comparative Psychology, eto* Iicni, Tritbner, 186S. 

j G. Mac vicar, A Sketch of a Philosophy, Part L Part II*, Matter and I lolecnlar 

Morphology, the Elemental Synthesis. Loud., Williams, 1S68, 

(F. Winslow, Force and Nature, Attraction and Repulsion, etc., etc. Loud., Mac- 

^T^Lnyeock. Mind and Brain ; or, tie Correlations of Consciousness and Organization. 

S T n Hoig. ’ The Science of Tratli. Loud, Symbolism of Mind and Matter. Bond., 

“‘jTMunS 9 ' Habits and Intelligence in their Connexion with the Laws of Matter 
and Force. S vols., Load., Macmillan, 1800. The Scientific Bases of Fa.th. London, 

M 0^ U HenneL Comparative Metaphysics, etc. Lend., Triibner, 18TO. 

IV B H Leckv. History of the Oise and Influence of the Spirit of nationalism m 
Europe. S vols., Loud., 1865. History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle¬ 
magne. 2ded„ Loud., 1800. , Letters aud Influence on Modem 

E. Willis, Benedict de Spinoza. his Ethics, Lilt, new , 

Religions Thought, Lond., Triibner, 18 tQ* 1R(m 

T DrmbledaY Hatter for Materialists, etc. Lend., Longmans, 18■0- 
G Grote Plato’s Doctrine on the Rotation of the Earth, and Mriatotl* • Co “ m ™ 
upon that Doctrine. Lend., I860. Plato and otherCom^ionaofSoerat^^ s 
2d ed„ Lend., Murray, 1870. Aristotle, edited by A. Bates and t. C. 

V t A bl wn. Time and Space. Lend., 1865. The Theory of Practice ; an Ethi- 

^Napir'S^S^ Book of Man. Lend., Ifottcu, 1870. 

T S BanLT &mninaticu of the d priori Argument. Lend., Provost, 18.0- hr- 
losophy of Science. Ibid., 1873. An Inquiry into the Nature of Causation. Ibid., 

18 ;‘ E Finoh . On the Inductive Philosophy, including a Parallel between Lord Bacon 

^sasss. •. ****. -— 

donee os determined by Nature. Bdm., Clark, 18'-. 

W H. S. Monck. Space and Vision. Loud., ’ 

TT M-iudslev Body and Mind, etc. Loud., Macrmllan, 1871. 

II. jnzmusiey. ! . v Morn’s Place in Nature. N« Y *> 

T. H. Huxley. Origin of Specie* N. Y. t WA .M»=* CrifcictoB 011 i> ar . 

18G3. Lay Sermons, Addresses and Review* M 

win, oto ? etc* N* Y. f 1 &i3* 

i'SS fvois., 

^Charll! Dam in. The Origin of Species, 1856. Tire Descent of Man, and Selection 

in “anl S AU Shelia to Interpret and Develop Unsolved EtkicM One, 
tiot h" Kant’s Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Ethic. Loud., Longmans, 18.1. 
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J. B. Blackic, Four Phases of Morals ] Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, and Utilitari¬ 
anism. Lend,, Edmonsfon, 1871, 

E. E, Tyler* Early History of Alan kind, 2d eel.. Loud., 1870, Primitive Culture. 
Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Cul¬ 
ture. 2 yds., Loud., Murray, 1871. 

L, Beale. The Mystery of Life, etc. Loud., Churchill, 1871. Life Theories and 
Religious Thought. Ibid,, 1871. 

W. Hartley. Elements of Law, considered with Reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence, Loud., Macmillan, 1871, 

C. Morel. Authority and Conscience. Lond,, Longmans, 1ST!, 

J. II, Newman. An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. 3d. ed., Lond,, Burns, 
Oates & Co,, 1870. 

J. A Hanson Picton. The Mystery of Matter and other Essays. Lend., 1873. 


Oil AFTER X.— PmhosoPHY; ix America. 

§ 56* Philosophy in America, as in England, has been prosecuted 
chiefly as an applied science, and in its special relations to Morals, 
Polities* and Theology. It should be remembered, however, that the 
spirit which formed American culture and civilization was from the 
first more or less free from ecclesiastical and scholastic traditions, and 
that this spirit would naturally manifest itself in every form of inde¬ 
pendent philosophical investigation. Not a few of the influential minds 
among the early planters of the American colonies were men of decided 
speculative tastes, who were familiar with the abstract philosophy of 
their times, and were prepared to apply it with boldness to every 
description of human faiths and institutions. As the country became 
more cultivated its studious men became more and more conscious 
of this vocation. The circumstances which led some of the colonics to 
assert political independence also compelled the leaders of opinion to 
fall back upon the fundamental principles of political and ethical 
science for guidance and inspiration. The ecclesiastical and religions 
associations of the majority of the people were originally favorable 
to the development of a philosophical theology. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that religious zeal lias been associated with a pronounced 
taste for metaphysical speculation, and has to a considerable extent 
stimulated and fostered such a taste. The logical habit of the peo¬ 
ple in following data to their inevitable conclusions has insensibly 
led the thinkers and scholars of America to cherish a taste for pure 
science, and to believe in the possibility of reaching the truth, and the 
duty of acknowledging its authority as supreme. As a necessary re- 
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suit; speculative studies have attracted the attention oC a targe number 
of the educated men of the country, and have lent a special fascina¬ 
tion to some of its most eminent writers and to special departments 
of its literature. While America cannot boast of many wiitcikof 
pre-eminent philosophical ability or achievements, it can sla.n\ ,l 
record of honorable interest on the part of not a few of its scholars 
in speculative studies, both pure and applied, While in all these 
studies America, as was natural, has followed the lead of England, 
her mother country, she has sympathized most warmly with the chang¬ 
ing aspects of philosophy at home, and has in some eases outrun the 
scholars of England in a readiness to follow the processes and to appro¬ 
priate the results of speculation on the Continent. 


JONATHAN E DW AltDS, 

§ 57. Jonathan Edwards is the first, and perhaps the greatest, name 
in American philosophy. 1703-1758. Born in Windsor, Conn. | A B„ 
Yale College, 1720; Tutor, 1724; Taster, Northampton, Mass,, 1< 20 ; 
also Stoclibridge, Mass., 1753; President, College of New Jersey, 

Princeton, N. J., 1757. ... 

Edwards was distinguished for the early development of Ins me a- 
physie&l tastes and ability, and for the freedom, even to audacry, with 
which he attempted to adjust the Calvinist theology to the pme.ples 
and conclusions of a reasoned philosophy. As a consequence lie no 
only established a new and independent school oi Calvmistic t ieo og., 
which has been known as the New England or the Edwardian 
Theology, hut contributed very largely to the development of specu¬ 
lative tastes, and of confidence in speculative inquiries among the 
scholars of America. The influence of this school has not been in¬ 
considerable upon theology and philosophy in Great Bntwi,*dice tthe 
name of Edwards lias been familiarly known fiom the ‘ II ‘ 

ancc of his Treatise on the Will. Dngald Stewart says of 
“There is one metaphysician of whom America has o « > » 

in logical acuteness and subtility, does not yield to any disputant 
bred in the universities of Europe.” -(Dins., part u. mu., i-) 

,‘ lse and direction to the speculations of Edwards were furmshed 
by J.ockc. II e mastered Locke’s Essay when he was thirteen } ears o i, 
studying it with a keener delight than “ a miser feels when gathering 
up handfuls of silver and gold.” But he was not exclusively a studen 
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of Locke, as might be inferred from his secluded situation and limited 
opportunities, lie was a zealous reader of most of the writers accessible 
in the English language, and was familiar with the course of specula¬ 
tion in the mother country, reading the writers of all schools with equal 
ardor, and never abandoning the confident belief that whatever is true 
m theology could be shown to be both true and reasonable in philo¬ 
sophy. Edwards was at once*a scholastic and a mystic ; a scholastic 
in the subtlety of his analysis and the sustained vigor of his reason¬ 
ings, and a mystic in the sensitive delicacy of liis emotive ten¬ 
derness and the idealistic elevation of his imaginative creations, 
which at times almost transfigured his Christian faith into the beatific 
vision. 


% 58. The philosophical speculations of Edwards may be found in the following of 
Ida works : (1.) Notes On the Mind, and On Natural Science, in the Appendix to S. if 
Dwight's Life of Edwards. Yol. L of Dwight’s edition of Edwards 1 works. These Notes 
are simply wonderful for a boy of sixteen, in respect to the variety of the topics treated 
and the speculative ability with which they are discussed, The conclusions of 
Berkeley on the one hand, and those of Spinoza, were more than hazarded under 
the pressure of logical necessity. <2,) Treatise on the Religious Affections. Boston, 
1745. (3.) A Careful and Strict Inquiry into the Modern Notion of that Freedom of 

Will which is supposed to be essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and 
Punishment, Praise and Blame. Boston, 1854. (4.) The Great Christian Doctrine of 

Original Sin Defended ; Evidences of its Truth Produced, and Arguments to the contrary 
Answered, etc., etc. Boston, 1758, (5.) Dissertation concerning- the Nature of True 

Virtue. Boston, 1788. Also, Dissertation concerning the End for which God created the 
World. (6.) Charity and its Fruits. New York, 1852, edited by Try on Edwards, D.D. 
The principal editions of the complete works are : Worcester, Mass., 1809, Dr. S. Austin, 
8 vola. ; Lond,, 1817, 8 vola., edited by Dr. E. Williams; and vela, ix., x>, Etlin., 1847 - 
Lend., 1834* by Edward Hickman. 2 vole., imp. Svo, New York, 1830; by S. E. Dwight* 
1(1 vols., vol, h, containing memoir, etc. ; New York, 1844; 4 vola., New York, 1835, 
Worcester edition reprinted, 

§ 59 . The Treatise on the Will is the work on which Edwards’ reputation chiefly rests. 
The design of the author in writing it was conceived as early as 1748, and is avowed 
in a letter to Rev. John Erskine, Life, pp. 250-1, and more fully explained in another 
letter to the sumo, pp. 49G-9, L1 endeavoring also to bring the late great objections and 
outcries against Calvinistic divinity from these topics [the misconceptions of the 
freedom of the will] to the test of the strictest reasoning and particularly that great 
objection + . . z? . viz, : that the Calvinistic notions of God’s moral government are 

contrary to the common sense of mankind." It was designed as a reply to the philosophi¬ 
cal assumptions made by leadingArminian writers, such as Dr. Samuel Clarke, Dr, Wkib- 
by, John Taylor, and Fr, Turnbull (.Moral Philosophy), and the philosophical con¬ 
cessions of such Calvinists as Isaae Watts and Philip Doddridge, that the will is self- 
determined. Against this position Edwards contended that the doctrine of self- 
determination is uiiphilosopkieal, self-contradictory, and absurd, and that the essence 
of virtue and vice, ns they exist in the disposition of the heart, and are manifested in 
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the acts of the will„ lies not in their cause but In their nature. The great strength 
of Edwards' argument has been supposed to lie in the demonstration that the concep¬ 
tion of a self-determining power in the will is self-contradictory and absurd. This 
argument is drawn out at groat length, and made ns nearly exhaustive ns possible. 
l fJ rcc action is voluntary action, spontaneity is the only condition of liberty, by whom¬ 
soever the liberty or spontaneity is caused. Freedom, as involving self-determination, 
would involve contingency and the absence of certainty. This would exclude fore¬ 
knowledge in God and every description of Providence, Edwards distinguished, in fact, 
between what was afterwards sharply and familiarly known by his followers ns natu¬ 
ral and moral inability, insisting upon this moat positively as early as 17-17, See letter 
to Mr, Gillespie, Memoir, p. 233, The essay on the freedom of the will was supposed 
by the necessitarians of the school of Antony Collins and of Henry Home—Lord 
Kaimes, to teach the same principles of philosophical necessity as they had accepted. 
Against this construction of his views, and particularly against the private doctrine of 
Lord Kaimcs, that God had deceived mankind by an invincible instinct or feeling 
which leads them to suppose that they are free, Edwards‘protested, in a 4 ' Letter to 
a Gentleman in Scotland," which was subsequently appended to the Treatise on the 
Will. In a letter to Mr. lirskine, he insists that the possession of the sinful disposi¬ 
tion by which men are unable to obey the commands of God is itself their worst and 
most inexcusable sin. The doctrines of Edwards, iu relation to the will, were received 
by a large number of followers, although they underwent various modifications, 
John Smalley, Leri in, Conn., 1734-1320, in two Sermons, 17(10, on Natural and 
Moral Inability, made the contrast between these two conceptions more emphatic. 
Dr. Jonathan Edwards, the son, 1745-1801, distinguished between natural and moral 
certainty, the one admitting tho opposition of the will, and the other, implying and 
requiring the consent of the will. 

Dr. Stephen West, 1730-1819, in an Essay on Moral Agency, 1772, taught that 
volition ia in every instance an effect which is produced by God’s immediate agency, 
Dr. Nathanael Emmons, 1745-1840, resolved ^ the sinful disposition, or heart/ 5 into a 
series of voluntary exorcises, of which God is the direct and efficient author. “ God T s 
acting on their hearts, and producing all their free, voluntary, moral exercises is so 
far from preventing them from being moral agents that it nccc&sarily makes them 
moral agents.” Asa Burton, D.P., 17o2^183(b contended, Essays, 1824, in opposition 
to Emmons, for a permanent, spiritual taste, 

Edwards’ treaties did not escape criticism from his own countrymen. Dr. James 
Dana, D.D., 1730-1812, pastor in Wallingford and New Haven, Conn., published anony¬ 
mous^, Boston, 1770, An Examination of Edwards 5 Inquiry, and a 2d edition of tho 
same treatise in New Haven, 1773. Dr. Samuel West, pastor m New Bedford. Moss., 
1730-1807, published Essays on Liberty and Necessity, part 1, 1703; part 3, 1*05. 
To these Dr. Jonathan Edwards, the son, published a reply in Ma Essay* on Liberty 
and Necessity- The treatise of Edwards has also been subject to much adverse 
criticism from professedly nnfci-Calvinist divines and metaphysicians. Prominent 
among these critics arc: Albert Taylor Bledsoe, Examination of Edwards on the AMU, 
1848, of. Theodicy, etc., 1). D. Whcdon, D.D., Tho Freedom of the Will as a Basis of 
Human Responsibility, and a Divine Government Elucidated and Maintained in its 
Issue with the Necessitarian Theories of Hobbes, Edward a, the 1 riucefon Essayists, and 
other leading Advocates. New York ; Carlton A Porter, 1864; Rowland G. Hazard, 
Freedom of Mind in Willing; or, Every Being that Wills a Creative First Cause. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864 Also, Two Letters on Causation and Freedom 
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Willing, addressed to John Stuart Mill, with art Appendix, etc. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1869. 

Edwards’ treatise bag also been subjected to criticism by some writers who Lave 
professed to adhere to the Calvin istic system. Conspicuous among these is Henry P. 
Tappan, D.D., Prof. o£ Mor. and Intel. Phil,;, Un. o£ New York, und Chancellor of the 
University of Michigan. He published: lie view of Edwards’ Inquiry into the Free¬ 
dom of the Will. New York, 1839 ■ The Doctrine o£ the Will Determined by an Ap¬ 
peal to Consciousness, 18-10 ; The Doctrine of the Will Applied to Moral Agency and 
Responsibility, 1841. Jeremiah Day, D.D., 1770-1307, published An Inquiry respect¬ 
ing the Self-determining Power of the Will or, Contingent Volition, New Haven : 
Herrick Noyes. 1338. 2d edition. Day & Fitch, 1847 ; Examination of Edwards 
on the Will, 1841, The doctrine of the will and Edwards’ views were abundantly 
discussed and criticised in the Quarterly Christian Spectator. New Haven, 1839-1839* 
Also, in counter-papers in the Princeton Theological Meview; reprinted as Princeton 
Theological Essays, New York, 1846-1817, Cf, Nathanael W. Taylor, 1786-1803. 
Lectures on the Moral Government o£ God* 2 vols., New York, 1858. 

Henry Carleton published, in the spirit of Collins, Liberty and Necessity, etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1057. 

§ GO. The Ethical views of Edwards are given in his Treatise on the Nature of 
True Virtue, a posthumous work, 1788 ; and his Treatise on the Religious Affections, 
1746j Sermons on Charity and its Fruits, 1852. In composing the first ho had 
Hutcheson and Hume before him. While he accepts the definition of Hutcheson, 
etc., that virtue subjectively viewed is Love or Benevolence, he qualifies it objectively 
by insisting that it should be fixed on Universal Being, or being in general, as its object. 
He distinguishes between the love of Pcnctolcnce and the love of Ckmijilacencc, making 
the first to be generic and necessarily virtuous, and the second specific, limited, and 
relative. He provides that true virtue should be necessarily religious, inasmuch as uo 
virtue can he genuine which does not embrace Universal Being and proportion its 
selection and its energies to the quantity of Being iu its object, He provides also for 
the inference that God not only might, but should, love himself better than all created 
beings, inasmuch as Ho is infinite, and they are finite in the quantity of being. He 
distinguishes between two senses of self-love, viz. , the first, which is the same as lov¬ 
ing anything that is grateful or pleasing, and which supposes natural inclinations of a 
disinterested and a private character, because <( the being of inclinations and appetites 
is prior to any pleasure in gratifying these appetites ; ” and the second^ which is ' l love 
to one's self, with respect to his private interest. 1 * This distinction ho illustrates 
at great length, and in every conceivable aspect. 

As in love we make the object one with ourselves, virtuous love Is attended 
with a sense of the propriety or fitness of whatever promotes the good of all, 
and inasmuch as In nelfishne&s we separate ourselves from the universe of being, 
there is a sense of its unfitness ; giving the moral sense of good and ill desert. 
This moral sense does not merely arise from the subjective constitution of the soul, 
which would make it capable of change T as was objected against Hutcheson’s Moral 
Sense, but it depends on the nature of what excites its affections. It is not wholly a 
Sentiment, but is founded in Reason. The instinctive or natural and special affec¬ 
tions are not necessarily yiituous, unless they spring from the unselfish love of Being 
in General, a.£., unless they are elevated to, and hallowed by the lovo of God. The 
moral or spiritual sense of that which is excellent decs not imply virtuous a if fictions 
or spiritual benevolence. Indeed, it may coexist with the absence of these affections* 
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- Tho approbation of the conscience should bo distinguished from the approba¬ 
tion of the inclination, the heart or the disposition/ What these last arc, Edwards 
answers at great length in his Treatise on the Religious—Atf*, the truly virtuous—Affec¬ 
tions. First of all, such affections are wrought in the mind by the Spirit of God, the 
result of which is a new perception or sensation of the mind, differing in nature and 
kind from any previously possessed* This is not anew faculty, hut anew principle 
which is [ that foundation which is laid in nature, either old or new, for any particular 
manner or kind of exercise of the faculties of the soul/ 1 So this new spiritual sense is 
not a new faculty of understandings but ft. new foundation laid in the nature of the 
equI for a new kind of exercises of the same faculty of understanding. So that new* 
holy disposition of heart that attends this new sense is not anew faculty of will, but 
a foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind of exercise of the same 
faculty of will/ 4 The Spirit of God only acts in some way upon natural principles, 
but gives no new spiritual principle/ 

The three treatises just characterized were all dictated by the strong desire on the 
part of Edwards to find a philosophical definition which should express the ethical 
character of Christian virtue or holiness* They have exercised a powerful influence, 
both practical and speculative, among the followers of Edwards. They have trained 
a very considerable portion of the people of the United States to pronounced specula¬ 
tive tastes and habits, by the force of their religious zeal and earnestness, and built 
up a school of earnest metaphysicians among men not otherwise educated, within and 
without the Christian Church. 

Some of the principles enumerated above were still further developed and applied 
by the followers of Edwards, either to their legitimate consequences or to one-sided 
extremes. The doctrine of disinterested benevolence, as Interpreted by Samuel 
Hopkins, 1721-1803, Pastor at Newport, R* I., Great Barrington, Mass,, and again 
at Newport, was carried to the extreme, that a truly benevolent being must be willing 
to perish to advance the glory of God. The doctrine that spiritual excellence does 
not consist in a new natural faculty, but in Gome foundation fora special exercise of a 
faculty already existing, was modified by Nathanael Emmons, who taught that spiritual 
excellence pertains only to the ex£vti$G$ of a spiritual faculty, and that ibe hcait or dis¬ 
position is only a certainty provided by the direct efficiency of the Spirit of God as it 
creates these exercises. The extreme of Emmons called forth the counter-doctrine 
of Asa Burton, 1732-1836, Pastor, Thetford, Vt., who held that a taste or spiritual 
sense was t h&fmndatton required by Edwards for the exercises of the soul. The as¬ 
sertion that 44 the foundation ” is not a new faculty was sharpened by Smalley into 
the distinction already referred to between Natural and Moral Inability, according to 
which man in his fallen state has nil the natural faculties which qualify him to obey 
the will of God ; but inasmuch as he lacks the disposition to do this, he is morally 
+ unable to be holy. 

Edwards taught that a right disposition or regenerate heart is essential to the moral 
excellence of every action* All actions which do not proceed from such a disposition 
nro essentially defective* The commands to repent and believe cannot be truly obeyed 
while this heart or disposition remains unchanged* Every man is naturally able, but 
morally unable, to obey these commands; therefore, all actions of his which do not in¬ 
volve a new disposition must be sinful, and he cannot be required to perform them. 
From these premises Robert Sandeman, 1718—1771, derived tho conclusion that all the 
acta of natural or unregenerato men must be sinful and offensive to God, and that all 
exhortations to repentance or faith, or any acts of the kind, should bo withheld* In 
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opposition to Sandemau, Dr, Hopkins contended that, as the inability of men is simply 
moral and not natural, they should bo exhorted to exercise true holiness, that is, to 
have the new disposition; but as they are morally unable to attain this of them- 
selves, they should be exhorted to attend on the means of grace* This waa a promi¬ 
nent feature of the so-called Hopkmsian divinity or the form of Calvinism named 
Jl&pkinsia n tsm r 

In the treatise entitled The Doctrine of Original Sin Defended, etc., etc., 1758, 
Edwards contends that the oneness or identity of the posterity of Adam with their 
progenitor is simply a oneness established by the divine constitution. His argument on 
this subject is more remarkable for its philosophical ingenuity and pertinacity than 
for its convincing; power. 

He contends at great length, on philosophical grounds, that identity or unity is mani¬ 
fold in its import, but that whatever it is, it is the result of the divine constitution. 
The conclusion which ho reaches is as follows : u From what has been observed it may 
appear there is no sure ground to conclude that it must be an absurd and impossible 
thing for the race of mankind truly to partake of the sin of the first apostasy, so as 
that this, in reality and propriety, shall become their sin; by virtue of a real union 
between the root and branches of the world of mankind (truly and properly availing 
to such consequence) established by the Author of the whole system of the universe; 
to whose establishment is owing all propriety and reality of union in any part of that 
system; and by virtue of the full consent of the hearts of Adam's posterity to that 
first apostasy; and therefore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs, merely be cause God 
imputes it to them, but it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground God imputes 
it to them*” 

The Fall of our first Parents, and the continuance of the corrupt nature of the race 
were not occasioned by the creation or infusion of any positive evil or sinful quality, 
but by the withdraw merit of the higher spiritual or supernatural impulses or influ¬ 
ences which left exclusive sway to the lower principles or impulses. 

Moreover, by a law of natural descent,, the posterity of Adam inherit: from their pro¬ 
genitor the nature which he possessed after his original transgression. This nature con¬ 
sisted of that habitual disposition to sin, which resulted from the withdrawmenfc of the 
higher spiritual influences. The sin of Adam ia not imputed to his posterity, but the 
habitual disposition to sin is transmitted to them. They are not condemned on ac¬ 
count of his sin, but on account of their own personal sin. The sovereign constitution 
bv which the posterity of Adam is constituted one with himself does not compel them 
to sin actually, although it makes it certain they will sin through the writ lid rawment 
of the superior spiritual influences which would have prevented their sinning, had these 

influences been operative and present, _ , 

The existence of moral evil, in consistency with the divine perfections, is explained 
by the principles enounced in the Treatise on the Will, viz. : that the Divine Doing is 
not the author of sin, but only disposes things in such a manner that sm will certainly 
ensue. If this certainty is not inconsistent with human liberty, then it is not incon¬ 
sistent with this liberty that God should be the cause of this certainty, and m that sense 

be the author of ssin* _ . 

In the treatise on God’s Last End in Creation, a posthumous worrf, published m 
connection with the essay on the Nature of Virtue. Edwards contends that there is no 
incompatibility between the happiness of created beings and the declarative glory o 
God, inasmuch as these two ends coincide in one. The creation, as happy and bob , 
as it is the object of the benevolent love of the Creator, cannot but declare his glory, 
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The Disciples op Edwards. 

§ CL Wo have already referred to some of the followers of Edwards. Among the 
most conspicuous of those, for logical and philosophical power, was his son Jonathan 
Edwards, D.D., 1745-1 SOI, Cf. the works of Jonathan Edwards* D.D., late President 
of Union College* etc,, by Tryon Edwards, Two volumes, Andover, 1812. lie 
adopted most of the philosophical principles of his father* except that in his Divert a- 
tion already referred to on the Liberty of the Will* in reply to Dr. West* lie laid far 
greater stress than his father bad done on mere certainty* and less on the grounds of 
it. His sermons on the Atonement, 1785, are an elaborate treatise on general and 
special justice in the moral government of God, in which principles similar to those of 
of Grotius, in his treatise Ds Sati*factione i are carefully defined and applied, Tlio 
Younger Edwards, as ho is called, is best known by the development of what is called 
the New England Theory of the Atonement, which has been carefully wrought out as 
a philosophical sj'stem by the writers whose sermons and treatises have been republish¬ 
ed by 

Edwards A. Park, in the volume, The Atonement, Discourses and Treatises, by 
Edwards, Smalley, Maxcy, Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks, Boston, 1859. 

Cf. Horace BuahnelL The Vicarious Sacrifice* etc. New York, 1SGG* Be vie wed, 
New Englander and Am. Thwl. I&$. and Prin&toti ffco. for I860, 

The other distinguished leaders of the Edwardian school of Philosophy and Philo¬ 
sophical Theology are Joseph Bellamy, Stephen West, John Smalley, Samuel Ilopkius, 
Nathanael Emmons, and Timothy Dwight, * 

Joseph Bellamy was a contemporary of Edwards, paster in Bethlehem, Ct., 1719- 
1799. lie published True Religion Delineated, 1750, and other works. Cf. Collected 
Works, 2- vols. Boston, 1850. Stephen West, 173G-18X9. John Smalley, 1734-1820. 
Samuel Hopkins, 1721-1803. Collected Works, Boston, 1853* Nathanael Emmons, 
1745-1840. CL Collected Works with Memoirs, etc. 6 vote. 1813. Timothy Dwight, 
1732-1817; A.B., Yalo Coll, 1700 : Tutor, 1771-1777; Pastor at Greenfield, Ct., 
1783-1795; Pres,, 1793-1817, Theology Explained and Defended, 5 vols., and 4 vols* 
Svo, G v. 24mo, and 1 imp* 8vo, 1818-TO, ’22, ’23, ’24, ’27, ’28, ’40, MG. 

Dr. Dwight was, in the main, a disciple of Edwards. He referred to him ns an authority 
which was decisive and final upon most questions of philosophy and theology. He dis¬ 
sented from many of the conclusions which were adopted by some of his disciples, and 
mediated between the extremes which opposing schools among them had reached. JIo 
woo familiar with the works of the lending Englhih and Scottish philosophers, and dis¬ 
cussed their opinions in a popular style. Being a man of decided literary tastes and 
Culture he studiously avoided scholastic and theological nomenclature, and in this way 
kept himself free from many frivolous and shadowy distinctions of thought. Ifc was 
also more or less familiar with the rational and ethical English divines of the IStli cen¬ 
tury, and was influenced, to some degree at least, by the modes of reasoning and state¬ 
ment with which ho became familiar in Berkeley, Butler, and George Campbell. The 
philosophical and ethical elements which held so large a place in the theological system 
of Edwards were made more prominent m the teachings of Dr. Dwight. Asa writer and 
thinker he was, however, farmore distinguished for clearness and method in presenting 
the thoughts of others than for any special subtlety of analysis or profoundness of 
principles of his own. The text-books which he employed in instruction were Mark 
Duncan’s Logic, Locke's Essay, and Palcy’s Mor. and Pol. Philosophy. 

The Edwardian metaphysics, which were popularized, if not ameliorated, by Dr, 
29 
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Dwight, have been still farther modified by several of his pupils and other writers, 
conspicuous among whom were Moses. Stuart, Ionian Beecher, Nathanael \V, Taylor, 
Eleazer T. Fitch, Charles G. Finney, Mark Hopkins, and Edwards A, Park. 

These writers have deviated more or less pronouncedly from the doctrines of 
Edwards in respect to the Will, the Nature of Holiness and of Sin, the Nature and 
Authority of the Moral Government of God, and the Atonement and Work of Christ, 
introducing more largely modern psychological and ethical elements, and conforming 
the method and nomenclature of theological discussions more completely to the 
requirements of philosophy and the results of the new school of grammatical and his¬ 
torical exegesis. 


riiiLosoTnv Subsequent to Edwards. 

g G3. Jonathan Edwards and his disciples were not the only philosophical thinkers 
of the 18th century, even in Now England. Tho Platonizing 1 Berkeley left his impress 
on hero and there a speculative mind in tolerant and hopeful Rhode Island, and 
through one ardent admirer occasioned the production of an independent treatise, which 
deserves a passing notice. In 1752 Benjamin Franklin printed, in Philadelphia, Ele¬ 
ments Pkilo&ophica, containing chiefly Noetica A or things relating to the Mind or Under- 
standing; and Kthi-ca^ relating to the Moral Behavior. Loud., 1733. The work is anony¬ 
mous, hut the author was Samuel Johnson, D.D., First President of the College iu New 
York, now known as Columbia College. Dr, Johnson, 1606-1773, had been a tutor in 
Yale College, and was an Episeopal missionary in Stratford, Conn-, till 1734. (See 
Life by Chandler, 1805, Lend., 1824. Also newly written by Dr. E. E. Beardsley, not 
yet published.) During Bishop Berkeley’s residence at Newport. Johnson made his 
acquaintance and adopted the principles of his philosophy. The Elem&nta Pfutes&phi "*? 
was printed two years before the Essay on the Freedom of the Will, The work is 
written with great clearness and elevation of style, and is conceived iu the spirit of 
Molcbranche and John Norris, except that the distinctions are more precise and the 
terminology is more exact than with these writers,, It is positively tkeistic, but with 
no especial theological bias, except toward what was known as the Hutchinsonian 
theory. 

Iu 1703, Thomas Clapp, D.D., 1703-1767, President of Yale College, published a 
brief essay on the Foundation of Moral Virtue and Obligation. It was designed as a 
text-book, but displays no special philosophical ability, and. no originality of concep¬ 
tion or style. In respect of reach and sub til ty of thought it falls immeasurably 
below Edwards. 

% 03. The war for the independence of the American colonics was unfavorable to 
culture of every description, and was especially unfriendly to speculation upon any 
other than questions of political and economical science. I he discussions which pre¬ 
ceded. this war could not be other than philosophical and ethical, for the American 
people wore thoughtful and serious, and had read earnestly the best philosophical 
treatises upon the nature and obligations of government. Locko ou Government and 
Lord Somers' Tracts, and other similar treatise, were freely circulated, and in some 
cases reprinted in cheap editions. Thomas Fame’s Common Sense, and The 
Crisis,” were serviceable political pamphlets in the excitement of the hour. The 
* i Rights of Man,” published subsequently to the war, had a European reputation. After 
the new government was organized the attention of the American people was occupied 
with the principles of political philosophy, through the discussilM which at.ended tho 
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formation of their own Federal Constitution, such as were furnished bj Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton, James Madison, and John Jay in the Federalist; and also by the development of 
two opposing parties,, that of Washington and Hamilton cm the one hand, and that of 
Jefferson and his associates on the other hand. The last had a positive speculative 
character and was eminently theoretical in its spirit. Its principles were those of the 
political philosophers of the French Revolution, 

Benjamin Franklin, 170G-4700, deserves to be named alone, as in many respects a 
typical American of that period. Flo exemplified the frugal and sagacious practical 
wisdom which was so eminently necessary in times like those for a people generally 
educated, but chiefly occupied in the rude employments required in a new country. 
Franklin was an eminent physicist, but for speculation proper, either in ethics, politics, 
or theology, ho had neither taste nor eminent capacity. But Franklin did much to 
excite and direct the activity of tho American people for more then one generation, 
The Deistical movement excited much interest in America in the last quarter of 
the l$th century, and stimulated to philosophical discussion and inquiry. The 
political relations of the freethinkers of England aud France made many friends 
in America for their writings. In consequence, the defenders of the Christian faith 
were forced to read and discuss these writings, and to- study their speculative principles. 
The awakening of a literary spirit, not far from the beginning of the present century, 
also involved an awakening of philosophical life. The writings of Hume began to 
be familiarly known and freely discussed. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding 
was for a long time the well-studied text-book in the instruction of the youth at the 
most important of the American colleges, The almost exclusively theological and legal 
direction which the educational and professional activity of the country had taken 
now began to be shared by literature and physics. Philadelphia and its vicinity 
took the lead in physics and mathematics, and was for a while foremost in literature. 
Timothy Dwight and his associates gave a positive impulse to the culture of letters. A 
few years later both Harvard College and Boston began to attain that pre-eminence in 
classical and literary culture which they have since maintained. Last ui' all. New 
York furnished important and original contributions to thought and letters. The new 
sciences of chemistry and geology, with tho related sciences, began to be known and 
cultivated everywhere with enthusiastic! zeal. All those new influences increased the 
special interest in speculative studies which the theological and political tastes of the 
people, conjoined with their free and independent spirit, had fostered from a very 
early period, 

Tho contributions of original or important works to philosophy have been few. 
America has followed in tho track of European thinkers with prompt and active 
sympathy, and has often surpassed Great Britain in her readiness to respond to any 
new movement in speculative thought, but she has produced few works of independent 
originality. But in no country are new principles and new systems more quickly 
comprehended, more widely diffused, and more boldly applied. 

The Scottish philosophy has hod a wide-spread in linencc in this count ry. The works 
of Tteid were not so generally circulated on account of the pro-occupations of Iho 
American War for Independence and tho organization of the new political union, 
1770-1800, hut when the attention of thinking men was aroused to the practical 
consequences of the theological and political philosophy of England and France, 
the work a of Reid were studied for a better system. As soon as Dugald Stewart ap¬ 
peared upon the arena, hi* lectures were resorted to hy a few favored American 
pupils, and hii works were reprinted as fast as they appeared, and some of them be- 
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came the favorite test-books in our leading 1 colleges. The newly modified philosophy 
of Locke began to affect the theology and ethics of the country, and to excite an in¬ 
dependent spirit of research, and criticism. The monthly and quarterly periodicals of 
the country began to swarm with critical and controversial articles on abstruse 
speculative topics. The earliest independent treatise which we notice was by Rev, 
Frederic Beasley, 1777-1845, Professor of Moral Philosophy in University of 
Pennsylvania, 1813-1828, and Provost of the same: A Search of Truth in the 
Science of the Human Mind, Part 1. Philadelphia, 1823, 8vo. It is in general some¬ 
what antagonistic to the claims and views of Reid and Stewart, and friendly to Locke, 
and not without interest and ability. The work was left incomplete by the author. 

Perhaps the most influential of the works of Dugald Stewart was his treatise on the 
Active Moral Powers of Man, 182S, on account of its bearing on the theological and 
ethical controversies which were then beginning to excite general attention. The 
rhetorical lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown were many times reprinted, and, bulky as 
they were, were used as a text-book in some of our colleges. An abridged edition was 
prepared by Prof. Levi Hedge, 1707-1843, Prof, of Logic a n d Metaphysics in Harvard 
University, 1801-1827.* The treatise on Cause and Effect excited a more active in¬ 
terest in America, if possible, than in Great Britain. 

About this rime, as has already been intimated, an active theological controversy had 
broken out among the disciples of Jonathan Edwards, which was stimulated by a 
serious defection from their ranks among the theologians and litterateurs of Massa¬ 
chusetts. [See Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church, by Z , Crocker, 1838+ A Half 
Century of the LTuitarian Controversy, by Geo, E. Ellis, D, D., 1850. Pages from the 
Ecclesiastical History of New England, by Bp. George Burgess, IXD.j The philosoph¬ 
ical questions involved were the freedom of the will, the nature of virtue, and the nature 
and essential principles of the moral government of God. The discussion of these 
questions made necessary a thorough and fearless examination of the principles of 
philosophy. Foremost among the leaders in this controversy was Nathanael W, Taylor, 
I>,D r , of New Haven, 1T8G-1858, Prof- of Tbeol., Yale Coll., 1833-1858. His lectures 
and papers were characterized by boldness, acumen, and logical rigor. Vihilc Dr. 
Taylor, as did all his disciples and all who sympathized with the so-called New School 
Theology, contended that he was a Calvinist in the substance of his theological creed, 
he (lid not hesitate to avow that Theology and Calvinism were susceptible of great im¬ 
provements in their philosophical theories. His own aim was to introduce a larger 
infusion of ethical elements into Christian theology, while he retained eveiy one of its 
distinctive truths. His own system might be philosophically characterized as a product 
of Edwards, Leibnitz, and Butler, Sec Quarterly Christian Spectator, 10 vote., New 
Haven, 1820-39, Also, Lectures on the Moral Government of God, 2 vote , 1859. 
(Reviewed in JVcto Englander, 1859, by Prof. B. X. Martin; in Princeton Paview, by 
Frol L. II. Atwater, D.D., 1859. Answered in JYew Englander, 1880, by Prof. N, Porter.) 
See also Memorial of N. W. T„ 1858. Also, Semi-centennial Anniversary of the Divinity 
School, Yale Coll., 1873. Associated with him were Eleazer T. Fitch, Qu. Christian 
Spectator, Sermons on the Nature of Sin, IS39. Inquiry and Reply, 1828. Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Editor of Qu, Chris, Spec. President Jeremiah Day* 1773-18G7, wrote 
in a conciliatory and apologetic spirit defending Edwards : Examination of Edwards on 
the Will, etc. ; An Inquiry respecting the Self-determining Power of the 1\ ill, etc., 1838, 

* Professor Hedge wns the nattier of Uic briefest posdblo treats logic* ISIS- Professor I*vi Frfstic. 
17S4-1S33. Professor oF Moral Philosophy in Harvard, iSlG, Some of bis lectures and cnt.cal article* 
Ifcps publfcluri lS’M, after lit# death. 
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Rer. Henry t, Tappiui, D.D., Prof, of Intel!, and Moral Phil., New 7 ork, IBS-elected 
Chancellor of tho University of Midi., published a K«v»«w ° f Edwards Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will, N, Y., 1839; Doctrines of the Will Determined by on Appeal 
to Consciousness, 1810 ; The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agency and Respon¬ 
sibility, 1841 all of which were sharply antagonistic to Edwards. 

Coincident in time with the awakening of this new interest in philosophy among' the 
theologians of the Scottish school was the publication of the test-hooks and treaty 
of Professor Thomas C. Upham, D.D., 1789-1807. Pro m llowdo.n ML18-4- 
1807. Ho published Elements of Mental Philosophy, 3 rob, Portland, IW1, g* ch 
has passed through many editions; abridged in 1848. In 1834 he published a 1 ■ - 
sophLl and Practical Treatise On the Will, forming the thmd volume 
Also, Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action, lfciO Also The Abso 
Religion (posth.), 1873. Prof. Upham drew from Stewart and Brown takmg ms ter¬ 
minology from Brown, but was on many point* independent and original. llev Dr 
Francb Wayland Pres. Brown University, 1790-1865, published, m 18.1a, Elements of 
Moral Science which has passed through many editions, and almost entirely ihaplau.d 
, , . n Tif w, followed tlie tlicories of Reid and Pnco. Also, dK. 

Limitatiom°of Human Responsibility, 1838; also, Elements of Intellectual Philosophy 
SEX many other well-known works on Education, Pohtioal Economy, ami 

TlipnlirfFV See Memoir, by He aoMSj 2 1SG7. 

At this fermenting period of interest in speculative questions, other elements were 
introduced whTch did not diminish the excitement. The writings of Coleridge bad 
been hitherto slightly known in our literature, and his philosophical speculations had 

csi - r t ts\ z stassc i£s; 

theology Of the Germans only bad previously Dr. Marsh, 179-1- 

scholars through the inilucnce of Pro - ™ ,J “ „ and Prof of Int. and Moral Phil., 

1843, was Pres, of the University o h t„ philosophical papers. 

1833-184*. Hte Remains, with Mem., lbkJ, centam mi 1 T shed( , b 

Among the most distinguished adherents of t u j " h deTO ted Mmsclf 

1820, who edited Coleridge's complete works, 7 vols., 18ol, nut na, 

especially to Dogmatic History and subsequently Professor of Philosophy, 


* , „ „ , ln Miwtllfll Philosophy* Amirierst Coll, Contributed nko, ft* 

IE. Uumplipc/. (?) 
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cSpies emd method of Locke’s philosophy. It went through several editions, and 
gave strength and impulse to the movement toward the continental writers. Professor 
Henry afterwards published Moral and Philosophical Essays, 1831); also, An Epitome of 
the History of Philosophy, translated from the French, with additions, eta, 1845; also 
many critical essays. Professor James W, Alexander and Albert B. Dod controverted 
Henry in the Prince ton Review with great energy. 

In the Unitarian body, in England and this country, the leading philosophers 
lad been Belsham and Priestley, find the philosophy of Locke had been accepted 
in its extremist form. But in this countly, after the Unitarians became a distinct body* 
their controlling and representative spirit was William Ellery Charming, 1780-1843, 
who, though not severely speculative in his training or in the movements of Ills mind, 
was an earnest believer in a lofty and self-asserting spiritual philosophy, and gave 
utterance to the most confident assertions in respect to the independence and 
authority of reason and conscience. The spirit of his teachings was caught by 
a number of young men of wider reading and more exact scholarship, and it 
led them to an open revolt against some of the traditions of the Unitarian 
body in philosophy and theology. This revolt occasioned a temporary controversy. 
Conspicuous among the adherents of the new philosophy were George Ripley, 
b. 1802; Ralph Waldo Emerson, b, 1803; W. EL Charming, Margaret Puller, J. 
Freeman Clarke, and Theodore Parker. George Ripley, then a clergyman in Boston, 
subsequently associate editor of the Died, later, literary editor of the New Pork 
Tribune and co-editor of the American Cyclopedia, published Discourses on the Phi¬ 
losophy of Religion, 1833; Letters to Andrews Norton, D.1X, 1840; and edited Speci¬ 
mens of Foreign Standard Literature, 1838-42, 14 vols., some of which contained 
translations from Cousin and Jouffroy. Emerson published numerous Essays, highly 
philosophical in spirit, but belonging rather to the imaginative than the scientific 
division of philosophy. The same is true of the contributions of most of his associates 
and disciples, of whom a large number are well known as accomplished critics and 
essayists. Theodore Parker, 1812-J8G0, published, in 1841, a Discourse on the Tran¬ 
sient and Permanent in Christianity, and in 1842 his celebrated volume, entitled 
Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion, which, with many of his numer¬ 
ous productions,, have passed through many editions in this country and Great 
Britain. A collected edition of his works was issued in England, 18G3-G5, in 14 vols. 
The new philosophy among the Unitarians began by denying that miracles were the 
chief authority fox a Supernatural Revelation, because such a revelation must be sclf-m i- 
dencing and authoritative for the spiritual reason. W hile it led many to deny that a reve¬ 
lation of such a character was required, it stimulated a large number of men of specu¬ 
lative tastes to a comprehensive and thorough study of philosophy and its history. 
The profound aud scholarlike interest hi these studies which have been thus 
awakened still remains, and promises to become more controlling and. widespread 
in the future. Among able writers on philosophical subjects who arc suggested 
by Harvard University, we name James Walker, D.IX, LL.D., h, 1734, Prof. 
Mor. and Int. Fhil., 1838-1853, and President from 1853-1800, who delivered, hut 
did not publish, a course of Lowell Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, and has 
published a selection from Reid's Essays, Intellectual Powers, with Notes, for College 
Use; and also a similar selection from D. Stewart's Active and Moral Towers, with 

Notes, etc. 

We name, also, Francis Bowen, LL.D., b. 1811, Prof, of Nat. Religion and Mor. 
Philosophy in Harvard University; who has published Essays on Speculative Philosophy, 
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Best., 1843; anti Lowell Lectures on tho Application of Metaphysical and Kthical 
Science to the Evidences of Religion, Boet., 1£19 ; also an able and exhaustive Treatise 
on Logic, ortho Laws of Pure Thought; comprising both the Aristotelic and Umnil~ 
Ionian Analysis of Logical Terms, etc:, etc., Camb., 1894 ; also, Donald Stewart * Ele¬ 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1854. Also, Charles Carroll Everett, 
now Professor in the Divinity School, Harvard Coll., who, in 1809, published The 
Science of Thought; a System of Logic after the Principles of the Hegelian School, 
ns expounded by Gnblcr, of Berlin. We name, also, Philosophy as an Absolute 
Science by E L and A, L. Erothingham. Boston, 1894. Volume L, the only one 
published, upon Ontology, in the spirit of Swedenborg. Henry James, Theophdm. 
Parsons, and Sampson Reid have mitten, with great ability, valuable works andeesajs, 
move or loss decidedly in the spirit of Swedenborg. 

In connection with tlie movement just described, wo should name Orestes A. Rrown- 
son Bso b 1802 who first contributed a scries of philosophical articles to is 
ChMi«» F^amiH'r; «nd, in 1836, published Hew Views of Christianity Society and 
the Church. Two years after be began to publish the Boston quarterly lie mie, ' in 
contained many articles of his or™ on Philosophy, in the direction of Umu,?, oi(whom 
he was then a disciple. This periodical was intermitted, and subsequently rorI'td m 
1844, after bis adhesion to the Romish Church, under the title of Broanson. «<>««** 
Jfecfew, which abounded in philosophical criticism. It was removed to Sew dork, 
and wits'sustained for many years, and has been recently revived. 

The critical articles of Sir William Hamilton were read extensively m Ins country 
as they were successively produced; and his writings have been reprinted and eaten- 

fiivclv circulated, anT arc everywhere highly esteemed. 

The Associational Philosophy has never attained the predominance m this wimtiy 

which might have f£g “S ss 

however Teen estensiveiyVoad. The Merest in Spencer has been largely a sympathy ic 
..’ f _, thn tendency of his specnlotions, rather than an earnest speculative con- 
partm 3 h p f j otu W. Fiske has lectured publicly on the spirit of 

victien of 3 thc " i ^r 1 ' . aml J. W . Draper has written The History of the 

01 E rr<Zo. tb6 tew iZt- who l-pt the" 

( tetir^Ihc“lZaii4s’';r C thc Evolution^ as philosophical tenths on their 

in America who have attracted more or less attention may he 
named, in addition te those already -M, £» * ' professor of PMteeophy in 

Hnton?Ohii and°subsequently of Theology in Auburn, New ^ ^ 

Phil. b. Union College. Published Rational SJlfSSS 

Schenectady, 1863 Empinoal ttjjc»« j • ^ cMon o£ God aIld His Work. 

133$. Creator and Creation; or, the Knowledge Redeemed. Bee- 

. Now York, 1872, Humanity Immortal; or, Mau fried, iauo » 

‘“teffickoklw labored with the devotion of many years in the field of Speculative 
phifoso ibv He writes with subtilty and occasional eloquence, using somewhat of the 
. 1.VW and the classification or Kant and Jacobi. He was one of the first to adopt 

tbs classification oi Kant i mul kas P*5n»™riiig1y atHieretl to it, ami has trainc - 

ei able school of disciples and imitators. Ha is a pronounced Theist and bupcrnak.ru is . 
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Mark Hopkins, D,D +J LL.D., bom 1803; H.D., 1833; Professor Moral Philosophy, 
etc,, Williams College, Massachusetts, 1S3Q-3G; President, 183G-1872. Published, 
besides papers in Bib. Sacra, etc,, Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, 
Boston, 184G. Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews, 1847. Lowell Lectures on Moral 
Science* Boston, 1SG2. Lowell Lectures, 2d series ; or, The Law of Love, and Love as 
a Law, a Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. Hew York, 1809. 3d ed, 1S71, 
with an Appendix, containing strictures by Dr. McCosh, with replies. This Appendix 
is very instructive, as exhibiting the author^ theory, which may be described as a 
combination of that of Jonathan Edwards and that of Th. Jouffroy, in contrast with 
that of Reid and Price, as defended by Dr. McCosh. President Hopkins is singularly 
independent and individual in Ms methods of thinking and writing, and has shown a 
fiincerc love of truth in altering his ethical starting-point (vide Preface to Lectures 
on Moral Science). 

James McCosh, IhD., LL.D. See list of his works, chap. 9. Some of these work*? 
have been written in America, in all of which, and in some able papers in our peri¬ 
odicals, the author has exhibited a lively interest in, and a warm appreciation of, phi¬ 
losophy in the United States, 

Charles G. Finney, D.D. f b. 1703, Preacher, President and Professor at Oberlin, Ohio, 
has founded a somewhat distinctive school, with some deviations from Edwards, and 
published lectures on Systematic Theology, new ed,, 1851, in which his speculative and 
ethical system are fully developed. 

James H. Fairchild, D.D., President of Oherlin College, published in 1809, Hew 
York, Moral Philosophy ; or, The Science of Obligation, in which ho follows Finney 
closely. 

Asa Mahan, D.D., Professor and President of College at Oberlm, published System of 
Intellectual Philosophy, 1845. A Treatise on the Will. The Science of Logic ; or. 
An Analysis of the Laws of Thought. New York, 1857 + The Science of Natural The¬ 
ology, Boston, 1SG7. Dr. Mahan is a thinker of great activity and enterprise* He has 
given earnest attention to all phases of modern speculation, especially in their relations 
to Ethics and Theology. 

Professor Henry N. Day, D.D., born ISOS; Professor West* Res. Cob., 1840-1858; 
President Ohio Female College, 18GS-18G4 ; Fundamental Philosophy from Krug, 1848, 
lGmo, pp. 59; The Logic of Sir William Hamilton, 1803, 13mo, pp. 280; Elements of 
Logic, 18G7, 13mo, pp. 337; Logical Praxis, 1872, pp. viiL , 148; The Science of/Es¬ 
thetics, 1872, pp. xviii,, 434; also articles hi various journals. 

John Bus com, Professor in Williams College, published. Hew York, 1SG9, The Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology; also, New York, 1871, Science, Philosophy, and Religion; hec¬ 
tares delivered before the Lowell Institute. He has also published Treatises on /Es¬ 
thetics and Political Economy; also various papers in the Bib. Sac. and other periodi¬ 
cals. Prof* Bascom is a vigorous and independent critic. lie is in some sense a pupil 
of Dr. Hickok, 

Julius H. Seelyc. D.D., LL.D., bom 1825, Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in 
Amherst College, published, Hew York, iSod* A Translation cf Dr. A Schwegler 3 
History of Philosophy in Epitome ; also various critical papers, following, in general, 
Dr. Hiekok's philosophy and nomenclature. 

P. A. Chadboume, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Natural History in Williams College, 
and President, 1872, published Lectures on Natural Theology, New York, 1357 ; also, 
Hew York, 1873, Instinct: Its Office in the Animal Kingdom and its Relation to the 
Higher Powers in Man, Loth Lowell Lectures. 
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Joseph Haven, D.P., Professor of Intellectual ami Moral Philosophy m Amherst ( til- 
lc 5 e, Massachusetts, Professor of Theology in Chicago Theological Seminary, pntlmbad 
in 1833, Boston. Mental Philosophy, including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and "ill, 
which has been very extensively used ns a test-book ; also, Moral Philosophy, including 
Theoretical awl Practical Ethics, 1859, also very popular; also, Studies in 1 hilosopliy 

and Theology* Andover, 1871. _ 

Professor Haven is a critical and eclectic follower of the Scottish school, 

Frederick Augustus Ranch, D.D., 1800-1841, President of Marshall College, pub¬ 
lished in 1840 Psychology, including Anthropology, 4tU ed. 

Samuel s. Schinuckcr, D.D., bom 1799, published, 1843, Psychology; or, Elements 

of a New System of Mental Philosophy. 

E, Y, Gerhart, President of Franklin and MarshaH College, published, Phila¬ 

delphia, 1858, aIh Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, with an Outline Treats 

° n WMLim Dexter Wilson, D.D., LL.D„ bom 1810, Professor of Logic, etc., inHobart. 
Free College, 1850, subsequently in Cornell University, published m New York, m 
1850, An Elementary Treatise on Logie; also, Ithaca, 1871, Lectures on c syc o ngj 
of Thought and Action, Comparative and Human. Professor Uilsous logic i» iciy 

Tyler, LLr.% 0 ™ 1809, advocate, published Discourse on the Baconian Phi- 

tarSTSSn^lM*! Bd cd„ Now York; also, The Progress of Phdosophyur 

the Past and Future, Philadelphia, 1853 ; 3d ed., 1808; also. Critical Articles in 1 ultee- 
ton, Ilccieu on Sir William Hamilton, October, 1859; Cod and Revelation, January, 
1 ono n r Tvler was a friend and correspondent of Hamilton. 

Albert TaSr Bledsoe, LL.D., Professor, University of Virginia. A Theodicy or 
Vindication of the Divine Glory, as Manifested in the Constitute,, and Gov^imeut ef 
the Moral World. New York, 1854. Examination of Edwards on the \\ ill, l.U E - - 

13 ilotty Oaileto^ Judge of Supreme Court in Louisiana. Liberty and Necessity m 
which are considered the Laws of Association of Ideas, the Meaning of the wor 
and the True Intent of Punishment. Philadelphia, 1857. Brief and clear, m the manner 

” D'Sl d! £&“«.. Freedom of the Will, etc. (already referred 

of Moral Philosophy, besides the writers already named, we add JohnWithorspoou, 
I> py ' president of Princeton College, 1723-1794, Lectures on Moral Philosopb,. 

“samfefstanhopC Smith, D.D, LL.D., successor of Witherspoon, also published 

3. o, published Elements 

01 Fpisc. Church in 

ments of Christian Science, a Treatise upon Moral Philosophy and i ractico. ml., ■ 0. 
An interesting and well-written treatise, cot severely scientihe. 

Jamls R. Boyd. Eclectic Moral Philosophy, prepared for literary restitutions and 

rencii, Y D. h! Professor of Ethics, U. S. Mil. Academy Published. X. Y-, 
1 S 65 3d edition, Practical Ethics, for the Use of the Students at the Military Academy. 
Richard Hildreth, LL- D. Theory of Morals. Best., 1 811. 
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Simon Nash, Morality and the State. Columbus, Ohio, 183D. 

Archibald Alexander, D.D., 1773-1851. Professor of Didactic Theology in Prince¬ 
ton, 1812-1831. Outlines of Moral Science, a brief text-book, remarkable for neatness 
and comprehensiveness. (Posthumous.) N„ Y., 1833. 

David Metcalf. An Inquiry into the Nature, Foundation, and Extent of Moral Obli¬ 
gation, involving the Nature of Holiness and of Sin; being an Introduction to the Study 
of Moral Science in all its Branches, including the Legal, Theological, and Govern¬ 
mental. Boston, 1800. 

Written in question and answer. Maintains the theory of bene volent utility. 

J, Aldcc, D.D., Prof, in Williams College. Christian Ethics, N, Y. p 18GG. 


Hubbard Window, D. D., 1S00-1SG4. Pastor in Boston and elsewhere; also, Teacher. 
Published, 1831, Elements of Intellectual Philosophy j 10th edition, 1803; also, in 183G, 
Elements of Moral Philosophy. Stk ed., 180®. 

James T. Champlin, D.D., President of Waterviilc College, published in Boston, 
IS GO, Text-book in Intellectual Philosophy. 

Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., b. 1811 ; Frot Mor. Phil, etc., at Yale College, 1S4G- 
1871 ; Pres., 1871. In 18G8, published The Human Intellect, with an Introduction 
on Psychology and the Soul. In 1871, The Elements of Intellectual Science, and The 
Sciences of Nature versus the Science- of Man. 

Oliver S. Mansell, D.D., President of Illinois Wesleyan University. A Text-hook 
in Psychology. N. Y., 1871. 

James Bush, M.D., 178G-1SG0, published, in 186a, A Brief Outline of an Analysis of 
the Human Intellect, intended to Rectify the Scholastic and Vulgar Perversions of the 
Natural Purpose and Method of Thinking by Rejecting altogether the Theoretic Confu¬ 
sion, the Unmeaning Arrangement, and the Indefinite Nomenclature of the Meta¬ 
physician. ISGlj, 2 vols., 8vo. In this work the author teaches, that in connection 
with every action of the intellect there is a physical action of the senses and the brain. 

j>_ II, Hamilton, D.D,, published, Bosk, 1873, an elaborate treatise entitled, Auto- 
logy: an Inductive System of Mental Science whose Centre is the Will and whose Com¬ 
pletion is the Personality ; a Vindication of the Manhood of Man, the Godhood of God, 
and the Divine Authorship of Nature. 

Martyn Tame, M.D., LL.D., published, N. Y., 1872, in a completed form, Physi¬ 
ology of the Soul and Instinct, ns distinguished from Materialism, etc., etc. 

We have adverted already to the Influence of Berkeley. It would seem that the spirit 
of the idealist bad never ceased to haunt the beautiful shores of Rhode Island. What¬ 
ever be tbe cause, a speculative tendency has never ceased to animate its gifted men. 
Job Durfce, Chief Justice of the State, who died in 1847, wrote an elaborate treatise 
in the spirit of Malebranche and John Norris, entitled. The Pan-Idea; and Rowland 
G Hazard, in the midst of the engrossing cares of an active business, published, 
Frov 183G, Language : its Connection with the Present Constitution and Future 
Prospects of Man ; and subsequently republished, with other papers of the writer; 
and in 1861, New York, Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or, Every Being that B ills a 
creative First Cause ; in 18G9, Boat., Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Will¬ 
ing. addressed to John Stuart Mill, with an Appendix on the Existence of Matter and 
our Notions of Infinite Space, All Mr. Hazard^ writings are eminently fresh, acute, 
and original. 
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FianoisWharton. D.D,, LED. Theism aud Scepticism, 1850-A series of spir¬ 
ited essay* against Comte. Horace B. Wallace, 1817-1853, contributed to tho Mctiw- 
gist Quarterly Jteeimo articles o£ remarkable ability, which were republished Hhui, 
with literary critic isms and other papers. 

Horace Bushuoll, b. 1804. Among many other interesting essays and discourses of 
a speculative cast, published Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting 
ono System of God. N. Y-, I860. This is an important contribution to ethical aud 

theological speculation. . 

George Taylor, published, N. Y„ 1851, Indications of a Creator; or, I he Natur.d 

Evidences o£ a Final Cause* , .. . 

Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., b. 1813; Prof, of Mental and Moral Philosophy m 

Amherst College, 1847-50; Prof, of Ecclcs. Hist, in Union Theol. Scm New York, 
1850-54; since Prof, of Syst. Theol.; has contributed many able critical art-c...* on 
topics in speculative philosophy to encyclopedias and periodicals, particularly to the 
American Theotogieal/ietieu,, of which he has long been the editor. 

Lyman II. Atwater, D.D., LED., Prof, of Philosophy, and since F™. ol 1^.. 
and Political Economy, Princeton, has contributed many articles to the / 

Betsiem and the Am. That. Reticle, of both which, now united, he has been and still 
co-editor, and also published, 1SG7, a Manual of Elementary Logic. 

Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., b. 1788, Professor in lheol. Sen. at I rmccton,-, 

1833, published various Ethical and Philosophical Papers m the I nation 

which he was the founder, and for 40 years the editor. Also, A Sj stem of J1 o „y. 

3 vols. 1871, '73, ’73, including many philosophical discussions. 

James Henry Thomw.il, D.D., LL.D., d. 1803, Prof, of Ethics and Pres, of S. Car 
University and Prof, of Theology in Colnmbia, published many able and important 
discussions on Philosophical Theology and Ethics, which arc republished ... a poethu- 

mous edition o£ his works* in G vols. , ,, . « :1 

Edwards A Park, D.D., LL D., b. 1808 ; Prof, of Mental and Moral I Inlosophy at 
. . . iRuion. ainoe Prof, in Theol Sem. at Andover, besides giving lectures on 

i^Xtrte topics has contributed critical articles to the Sib. llepotitory aud the BMo. 

thmi Sacra. ^ Prof of Grcck - m the University of New York, 

183sTiU 1310 to Uoton College, toiUioLog, Wto men, pai'Cto to 1848, Ttoto contra 

a, „.. r i 

^ 1 T t) l v n Gf .L t T’ttijcg General and Political- 

Colieges aud Students at Luv. . ... . * <mq .in o vu i s g vo 

Ti %fi]c 1 r The State Part II, Political Ethics Proper. Poston, 1838-dD, - vol^, «\o* 
(,, d cd \ m and repub. Lond„ 1839). Legal aud Political Ilormcneut.es, or Pruici- 

Solf Government. Philn.* lSd.J* ^ vold^ 1- . - * v. w VatV i ail 

as connected Will. Natural Law and the Constitution of Society. Lew Aork, 1811, 

ltiB E Mulford. The Nation : The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in 

tin* United States. New York, 1870,8vo. ^ 

E F Cocker D.D., Prof. Moral aud Mental Philosophy in the University of Mu hi- 
,,an published, N. Y., 1870, Christianity and Greek Philosophy; or. The Relation be¬ 
tween Spontaneous uml Boflectivo Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and his Apostles. The volume treats abundantly of modem speculation, and 
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with much vigor. The second series* on Christianity and Modem Thought, is not yet 
published. 

Tho contributions to periodicals and papers on speculative subjects have been very 
mimeroua. Among the journals most distinguished lor papers of this description may 
be named: Tfee Iforth American Review f The Christian Eaaminer, Browmcais Quar¬ 
terly Review, The Quarterly Christian Spectator, The Christian Retime, The Prince- 
ion Review, The American Thcobgml Review, The Methodist Quarterly Review, Jfercsrs- 
burg Review, also Southern. Presbyterian, Review, and others. A single journal is 
entirely devoted to discussions of this kind— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy— 
which was commenced in 18G7, in St. Louis, under ihe editorship of William T. 
Harris aided by a corps of able associates and contributors, largely familiar with 
German and French Philosophy. 


APPENDIX IT. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY IN 

ITALY. 

By VINCENZO EOTTA, Tn.D., 

LiiE rnomsoB or ran-osopni is coixeoes or the of tusib. 

The A ge of the Renaissance. 

The me of modern philosophy in Italy is contemporary with the 
Revival of Letters, when the habit of independent thought, gradually 
developing, asserted itself in opposition to Scholasticism, i ns car >• 
establishment of the Italian Republics, the growth of imlust. >, com- 
jnerce and wealth, the increasing communication with the East, 
propagation of Arabic science, the influence of the Schools of Roman 
Jurisprudence, the gradual formation of the Italian language and 
above all, the Rowing passion for the literature of Greece and Rome, 
all combined to stimulate the human mind to free itself from the 
vitude of prevailing methods and ideas. As early as the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the OatUarists appeared in Lombardy, and extending throughout 
the Peninsula under various names, such as l’atenm, Templai t, ± n 
gesi, Publicani and others, remained for three centuries the uncon- 
quered champions of intellectual liberty. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century, a numerous and powerful Scliixil of pMosogmJ c - 
bracmg the most prominent representatives of the Ghibelline pui }, 
labored so persistently for freedom of thought and expression, hat it 

™ too,id bj ft. Cbto. « . Sd.0.1 

Foremost among these, according to Dante, himself a G nbellme, vas 
the Emperor Frederick II., the patron of the Arabian scholars, a poet, 
a statesman and a philosopher; his friend, Cardinal Ubaldim 5 Farmate 
dc<di Uberti, a hero in war and peace; Brunctto Latmi, the te 
L)mtc- and Guido do’ Cavalcanti, “the physicist, the logician and 
Epicurean,” as a contemporary biographer calls him. Meanwhi c 
Arualdo da Brescia strove to extend to the field of politics the plulo- 
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sophieal revolution which had so early begun, and which was now 
sustained by secret societies widely spread throughout the Peninsula, 
alluded to in the early poem of St, Paul’s Descent to the Infernal 
Regions. To the same object of intellectual emancipation were 
directed the religious and social movements, which distinguished the 
history of the twelfth and thirteenth centimes} headed by such Reform¬ 
ers as Giovanni da Parma, Gerardo di San Donnino, Marsiglio di 
Padova, Ubertino di Casale, Vaklo, and Fra Dolcino. 

But as a promoter of freedom in philosophy as well as in political 
science, Dante (1265—1321) stands preeminent in the history of his 
country. He was the first to construct a philosophical theory of the 
separation of the State from the Church in his De Mo/iarchia^ in which 
he advocated the independence of the civil power from all ecclesiasti¬ 
cal control; lie also opposed the Papal power in immortal strains in 
the Divina Commedia ; and, under the popular symbols of tlie age, 
strove to enlarge flic idea of Christianity far beyond the limits, to 
which it was confined by the Scholastics, Petrarch (1304—74) boldly 
attacked Scholasticism in every form, denounced the Church of Rome 
as ts the impious Babylon which has lost all shame and all truth,” 
with his friend Boccaccio devoted himself to the publication of ancient 
MSS., and labored throughout his life to excite among his contempo¬ 
raries an enthusiasm for Classic Literature. Ills works De Vera 
Sqpientiaf De I2cmediis Ufriusque Dortunw; De Vita Sohtana; 
De C&ntemptu Mund% blending Platonic ideas with the doctrines of 
Cicero and Seneca, were the first philosophical protest against the 
metaphysical subtil tics of his age. Thus the fathers of Italian liter¬ 
ature were also the fathers of the revolution which gave birth to 
modern pliilosophy. 

The study of the original writings of Plato and Aristotle, and the in¬ 
troduction of an independent exegesis of the ancient philosophers, soon 
produced a still more decided opposition to Scholasticism; a move¬ 
ment aided by the arrival of Greek scholars ill Italy before, and after 
the fall of Constantinople- Prominent among these, were the Plato- 
nists Georgius Gcmistns Pletho and Cardinal Bessfcrion, and the Aris¬ 
totelians Theodorus Gaza and Georgius of Trebizond, who placed them¬ 
selves at the head of the philosophical revival in Italy. While Plato¬ 
nism became predominant in Tuscany under the patronage of Goshno 
de 7 Medici, the influence of Marsiglio Ficioo, and the Platonic Aeadeim 
founded by the former in Florence, Aristotclianism extended to the 
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Universities of Northern Italy and particularly to those of Padua and 
Bologna, taking two distinct forms, according to the sources from which 
the interpretation of Aristotle was derived. The Averroists followed 
the great commentary of AveiToes, and the Hellenists, or the Alexan¬ 
drians, sought the spirit of the Stagirite in the original, or in liis Greek 
commentators, chief among whom was Alexander of Aphrodisias. f he 
Averroistie School, mainly composed of physicists and naturalists, was 
the most decided opponent of the Scholastic system in its relation to 
theology. Indeed, medicine, Arabic philosophy, Averroism, astrology, 
and infidelity, early in the Middle Ages had become synonymous terms. 
Pietro d ! Abano, who flourished at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and who may be considered as the founder of the Averroistie 
School in Italy, was one of the first who asserted, under astrological 
forms, that religion had only a relative value in accordance \v >th the 
intellectual development of the people, lie was arrested by the order 
of the Inquisition; but he died before sentence was passed upon him; 
his body was burnt, and his memory transmitted to posterity as 
connected with infernal machinations. In 1321 tfccco d A^ ub, a 
professor in the University of Bologna and a friend of Petrarch, was 
condemned to bum all his books on astrology, and to listen every *, tui- 
day to the sermons preached in the church of the Dominicans. Later 
he"was burnt at the stake, and his picture appears in one of the many 
Infernos painted on the walls of the Italian churches by Orcagna. 
The eternity of matter and the unity of human intellect were the two 
meat principles of the Averroistie doctrine; lienee the negation of 
creation, of permanent personality and of the immortality of the sou 
became its principal characteristics. Although some of the writer, 
of this School endeavored to reconcile its doctrines with the dogmas 
of tlm Church, others accepted the consequences of its philosophy, 
and boldly asserted the eternity of the universe and the ties mo¬ 
tion of personality at death. Fra Urbane di Bologna, I ao o of V «>* 
ice, Nicola da Foligno, Cassandra Fedele, and many othem, n<-ie 
among the first; among the second may be mentioned Veoletto W- 
nias, Tommaso Cajetano and above all Pietro Pomponacci (Ui,2- 
1530), with whom began a new period m the development of An 1 - 

Suliolastic philosophy. . , . , ,. . 

Hitherto the followers of Averroism had confined their teaching to 
commentaries upon the great Arabian philosopher; but with 1 ompo- 
nacci philosophy assumed a more positive and independent character, 
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and became the living organ of contemporary thought. Indeed, 
while he adhered to the Averroists in his earnest opposition to Scholas¬ 
ticism, lie was a follower of the Alexandrians in certain specific 
doctrines. Thus on the question of the immortality of the soul, which 
so agitated the mind of the age, while the Averroists asserted that the 
intellect after death returned to God and in time lost its individuality, 
Pomponacci with the Alexandrians rejected that compromise, and 
openly denied all future existence. lie held that the origin of man 
was due to the same causes which produced other things in nature; 
that miracles were but illusions, and that the rise and the decadence 
of religion depended on the influence of the stars. It is true that 
he insisted on the opposition of philosophy and faith, and thought 
that what was true in the former might be false in the latter, and 
vice versa; a subterfuge, into which many philosophers of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages were forced by the dangers, to which they were exposed. 
Pomponacei was the author of many works, one of which, De humor- 
tali t ate Animw } was burnt in public. His most celebrated disciples 
were Ercole Gonzaga, Paolo Giovio, Simone Porta, and Grattarolo. 
His opponents were Achillmi, Hifo, Castellan! and Gaspare Corn 
tarini, all moderate Averroists, who strove to reconcile Christianity 
with natural philosophy; an effort, in which they were joined by 
Zimara, Zabarella, Pendasio and Grcmonmu Among the Hellenists, 
who maintained in part the opinions of Pomponacei, was Leonico 
Tliomeo (115G-1531), a physician, and professor in the University of 
Padua, who, on account of the vivacity of his polemic against 
Scholasticism, the Hippocratic character of his doctrines, and the 
beauty of his style, may be considered as the founder of Hellenic 
criticism and naturalism in the Age of the Renaissance, To the same 
class of writers, although neither pure Hellenists nor Averroists, belong 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) and Cardano (1501-76), who 
strove to substitute in place of Scholasticism philosophic systems found¬ 
ed partly on Christianity, and partly on Platonic ideas, or on doctrines 
derived from the Cabala and astrology; Cesalpino (1509-1603), who 
constructed a pantheistic philosophy on Averroistic ideas, and Van ini 
(15S5-1619), who for advocating a system of naturalism was burnt 
at the stake. Other writers opposed contemporary philosophy chiefly 
for the barbarous form, in which it was expressed, such as Lorenzo 
Valla, Poliziano, Earbaro, Kizolio, and Ludovico Yives, 

Hut a more effectual opposition to Scholasticism was due to 
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the introduction of the experimental method into scientific inves¬ 
tigations, which was first inaugurated by Leonardo da Vinci (1452 
-1510), the artist, the poet, the mathematician and the philosopher, 
who, as IIaliam says, “ within the compass of a few pages anticipated 
almost all the discoveries which have been made in science, from Gali¬ 
leo to the contemporary geologists” Nizolio, Aconzio, Erizzo, Moceni- 
go and Alessandro Piccolomini continued the work of da Vinci in 
insisting on the application of the experimental method in philosophy. 
This application was partially at least attempted by Telesio (1508-88), 
and by Patrizi (1529-7G), who opposed Scholasticism by striving to 
create a philosophy founded on nature, Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) 
boldly undertook the philosophical reconstruction of Mind and Nature 
on the basis of the unity and the universality of substance; while 
Tommaso Campanella (15 6S—16$9) established his philosophy on ex¬ 
perience and consciousness* To promote this scientific movement 
learned associations everywhere arose; the “ Academia Sccretorum 
Nature©” was instituted at Naples by G. B. Porta in 15CO; the 
Tclesiana was established by Telesio in the same city; the Lyn¬ 
ch eau was founded in Home by Prince Ercdcrick Ccsi in 1009, 
and the Academia del Cimento in Florence in 1637, Meantime 
the opposition to Scholasticism extended to the field of politics, 
where Machiavelli (1469-1527) established the principles of that poli¬ 
cy, which in less than four centuries was destined to triumph in the 
establishment of Italian unity oil the rums of papal sovereignty, 
a policy which found a powerful impulse in the religious revolution 
attempted by Savonarola (1452—9S), a still more effectual aid in 
the invention of the art of printing, and a pledge of its final triumph 
in the great Reformation of the 16th century. In vain the sacerdotal 
caste persecuted and imprisoned the philosophers and reformers, and 
burnt them at the stake; in vain it strove to drown philosophical liberty 
in blood* The opposition increased and reappeared in the writings of 
Guicciardini the historian (1482—1560), and of Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623), 
the hold defender of the Republic of Venice against the encroach¬ 
ments of the Papal See, the philosopher and the naturalist, to vs horn 
many discoveries in science arc attributed. The political writings 
of Donato Giannoti, of Paolo Parnta, and Giovanni Bottero, in 
the last part of the sixteenth century, which were devoted to the 
emancipation of society from ihc authority of the Chuicli, eloo 
the noriod which had opened with the aspirations of Dante and 

■'Vli * <, 
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Petrarchj and xvas now crowned by the martyrdom of Giordano 
Bruno and Lucilio VaninL 

For the exposition of the doctrines of the Italian philosophers of the Renaissance, the 
reader is referred to Ucberweg's statements, pp. 5-14 and 19-31 of this volume. Sco 
further : Tiedemann, Deist der Speculate*} en Philosophic; John G. Erihle, Geseh. der neu- 
erm Philos. ; AY, G. Terxnemann, GescMchte der Philosophic; H. Ritter, Ge&chitede der 
PhUos. ; Supplement!, aUa Storm delta Fibsofia di Tmnemann, by G. D, Romagnosi and B. 
Foli ; T + Mamiani, Pinnovamento deUa Filosojla ant lea ItaUana ; B. Spavcnta, CaraiUre e 
&vdhtppo deUa Fihsojm Italians dal Secolo HP jino al nostro tempo, 1860, On the philo¬ 
sophy of Dante, see A. F. Qzanam, Dante et la Philosophic OotJiolique au 13 s Siedc, 1845, 
transL by Boissaid, Lend. 1854 ; N, Tommaseo, La Uommedia di Dante 1854; G. Frap- 
porti, Sulla Filosojia di Dante, 1855; Vgo Foscolo, SHscorso sul testo del Pocma di Dante, 
1825 ; G. Rossetti, Comment# analitico ddla Divina Commedm, 1827 ; H. C. Barlow, 
Critical, Historical, and Philosophical Contributions to the Study of tMDimna Cotnmcdia, 
1864; V. Botta, Dante as Philosopher, Patriot and Poet, New York, 1865; Maria 
Francesca Rossetti, A Shadow of Dante, Boston, 1872, and the valuable works written 
on the Italian poet by Schlosser, Kopish, Wcgde, Blanc, Goschel, Karl Witte, and 
Philalethes (the present King- John of Saxony). On Petrarch, see T, Bonifas, De 
Petrarca Philosopho, 1863, and Maggiolo, De la Philosophic morale dc Petrarque, 3864. 
On the opposition of Petrarch to Scholasticism cf Renan’s Averroes et UAverroisme, 
1852, 2* Fartie, oh. III. 3, 

Towards the end of the twelfth century the doctrines of Avcrroes were introduced 
into the Peninsula from Spain and Sicily, where appeared the first translations of the 
commentary of the Arabian philosopher, They soon became naturalized in the Univer¬ 
sities of Padua, Bologna, and Ferrara, and the absorbing subject of lectures and discus¬ 
sions for three or four centuries. The principal lecturers belonging to this School 
were Pietro d’AbanQ (d- 1315), the author of Concilia tor dijfcretitkxr um Phihsophormn 
et Mcdicorum ; Giovanni di Gonduno (0, in 1328), whose Qumtiones et Comments on 
Aristotle, Averroes, and Pietro d'Abano ai - e extant in the national library of Paris, 
Rome of which were published in Venice, 1488,1196, and 1501; Fr& Urbano da Bologna 
(fl. 1334), who wrote a voluminous commentary of the work of Averroes on the book of 
Aristotle, De Physic# Auditu ; it was published in Venice, 1492, with a preface of 
Nicoletto Vemias; Paolo di Venezia (d. 1429), the author of Summa totius Philosophies? 
who defended the doctrines of Averroes in the presence of eight hundred August inians 
against Nicola Fava, the Hellenist; Gaetano Tiene (fL 1436), Tibcrio Ba-zilieri, Nicola di 
Foligno, Ugo di Siena, Marsiglio di Santa Sofia, Giacomo di Fori I, Tommaso de Yio 
Cajetano, Nicoletto Verniks and many others have left voluminous MSS. in the libra¬ 
ries of Venice, Padua, and Bologna, as witnesses of their devotion to the ideas of the 
great Arabian philosopher, Cassandra Fedele, a learned lady of Venice, defended in 
1480 a series of Averroistic theses in the University of Padua, and obtained the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. 

Pomponacci may be classed among Iho Averroists, as far as he believed in the exis¬ 
tence of a radical antithesis between religion and philosophy ; he, however, rejected 
the fundamental principle of Averroism, the unity of the intellect, and, in this respect 
he belonged to the Alexandrian School. He was the author of several works: De Im mor- 
talitate Animm; De Fa to/ Do LiberoArhitrio / Do Prcedestlnationep De ProtiderUiu Dei j 
and De nuturalium efeetuum adm irandorum cau#i# } scl-ticct de Incantationibus, Alessan- 
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tiro Acliillini was one of his? opponent?, and tlie School of Patina Los left no record more 
celebrated, than that of tiro public discussions held by those two philosophers, Achil- 
1 ini’s works were published in Venieo, 1508, In 1509 the two adversaries having been 
obliged to leave Padua, established themselves iu Bologna, where they continued their 
disputations till the occurrence of their death, about 1520. Agosfcmo Nifo (1478-1546) 
was another opponent of Pomponacci; at the request of pope Leo X. he wrote his 1H 
Animaj which gave occasion to Pomponaoqi to publish his Defensor ium centra 
Hiphum Nifo was also the author of DU ucidarm m MeUipkysicar u m Diepu tat ion urn, 
I. A. Marta in his Apologia de Aninitv. Jmmortalitatej Cardinal Gaspare Contarini in his 
&6 Zmm&Ttalitatv Animas, and several others strove to confute the doctrines of Pom- 
pouacei on the mortality of the soul. lie was defended by several of his pupils, and 
particularly by Simon Porta (d. 1555) in his Be Amma f de Bpeckbus intdPgibdibm. 
S. Porta was also the author of Bn llumatia Me ate j Disput&liOy 1551; De litiruffl 
jVd turaUum Brincipiis, 1391 , Be Dolor ej An homo bonus xcl 7/ted us totefis Jint ? 15 5L 
In 1512 the Latcxan Council condemned both those, who taught that the human soul 
was not immortal, and those who asserted that the soul is one and identical in all men. 
It condemned also the philosophers who affirmed that those opinions, although con¬ 
trary to faith, were philosophical^ true. It enjoined professors of philosophy to 
refute all heretical doctrines to which they might allude, and prohibited tho clergy to 
study philosophy for a course longer than five years. Indeed, Averroism as carl^v as 
the thirteenth century had become hostile to the doctrines of the Church, and in 12 * l, 
and again in 1277, it was condemned by Stephen Tempter, archbishop of Paris, who 
caused its principles to bo embodied in distinct propositions. Among these were the 
following: Q md eermones Pmfagki suntfimdati infa&utis. Quod nihil plus sdtur prop¬ 
ter scire fTicologiam, Quod f&bulcB and falsa sun t tn lege Christiana, skul it in altts. 
Quod lex Christiana impedit (iddkecrs. Quod aapicntes mitndi sunt philosophi tafttum+ 
Notwithstanding the condemnation of the Church, those ideas seemed to have taken 
hold of the philosophical mind of the age, and long continued to find favor among 
teachers and students. There were, however* philosophers who, adhering to tho doc¬ 
trines of Averroes, strove to blend them with the standard of an orthodox creed. 
Among them Hare-Antonio Zimara (d* 1553) in his /Solutiones contr&dicUonUttl in dicta* 
Arixlotclis et AverroiSy Antonio Posi di Monselice, Giulio Palamcdc, liemandino lomi- 
tano di Fcltre and several others in the beginning of the tixteenth century* Mean¬ 
time new translations and new editions of the works of Avenues, more correct and 
more complete, appeared, due to the labors of CL Ik Bagolini of \ crona, Marco Oddo, 
Giacobbe Mantino, Abramode fiahnes, Gian Francesco Burma and others. Giacomo 
Zabarella, from 1594 to 1589, followed Averroes in Lis lectures at the University of Padua, 
and found an opponent in Giovanni Francesco Piccolomini ; Federico PendosiO strove to 
blend Averroism with Alexandrionmn, andCesarc Cremomni (1553-1931), the lost repre¬ 
sentative of Averroism in Italy, gave new forms and new tendencies to the doctrines of 
his master. Ills lectures are preserved in the library of St. Marc in Venice, and form 
twenty-four large volumes. Cf. Pktro Pompmacci, MudiStoriei suite Senate di M&gna 
p di Padua by Francesco Fiorentino,-1898 , P. Pomponueci by B. Podestu ; mul P, 
Pomponacd e fa Bckwa by Luigi Ferri, published in tho Archivio Btorko Jialtano, 

1871. 

Hellenic AristoteliaiiLmi, not less than Averroism, was a step toward the emancipa¬ 
tion of the human intellect. Tho same object was greatly promoted by the School of 
Humanists, represented by L. Valla, Boliviano and L, Vives, and by the Platonic revival 
through the Academy of Florence, and tho translations and the works of Mar&iglio 
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Picino; ef. Tirabosdhi’a Btoria della, Letter aim ra Bali ana; Hoererds GcschichU da 
Stydturns der damseken Liter at nr scit dem Wicderauflcbcn dcr WUsensohs^ften^ 1797- 
1802- Renan’s op. a; I. Ilurckhardt’s Die Qultur der Ben a ism nee in Malien, 1869; 
Von Alfred von Rcumontfs GcseMeMe dcr Bladt Borne 1809; I + Zeller's Italic et la 
Renaissance 1809; and the Edinburgh Review, July 1872-: The Popes and the Italian 
Humanists. The Humanist revival, properly speaking, commenced with the advent to 
Florence of Manuel Chrysolorns in 1390 ; and it was promoted and illustrated by the 
researches and the writings of many scholars, such as Poggio, Filelfo* Arctmo, Valla, 
Traversari, Yegio, and Toinm^o di ftarzana,, who afterwards became Pope under the 
name of Nicholas V. The Council of Constance* 14X4-1S, contained among its mem¬ 
bers several of the most learned humanists of the age, and for a time the Papal See 
was at the head of the movement for the revival of the study of classical literature. 
Prominent among the popes who promoted that revival were Nicholas V., already 
mentioned, Martin V,, Eugene IV., Pius II. s known under the name of Enea Silvio 
Piccolommi, and Xioo X. To this revival may also be referred the origin of the 
Academical bodies and literary associations which formed so characteristic a fea¬ 
ture of the literary life of Italy of that time. Of these associations, those which held 
their meetings in Florence, at the Camaldolese Convent degli Augeli and at the 
Augustine Convent dcllo Spin to, were the most celebrated. The controversy between 
the PI atoms ts and Aristotelians of the Age of the Renaissance is described m De 
Georgia's DhUriba by Leo Aliatius in Script. Bizant,; in Kelvin's QuereUc da Philo¬ 
sopher du XV* 8ii.de (Memoircs de literature de P.Academic des Inscriptions, voh II.), 
and in Gemiadim and Plelho, Artstotclismu# vnd Pla&mismmin der Gricchischcn Kirche, 
by W. Gass* 1844. 

The following arc the works of L. Thoraeo, the Hellenist: Aristotclis Stagiritesparva 
qua toeant naturaUa, 1330, Dialogi de Divinations; De Animorum ImmortalUatc ; 
De Tribus Animorum Vehicidis ; De Ffomintim Inventions,; De Precibus / De Com- 
peseendo Luctu; De DElatum Moribus; De Mektiizorum Xatura-; De Animorum 
Essentia , 1530. Giovanni Pico della Mirandola wrote De Ente ct Uno: Twelve books 
against Judiciary Astrology; llcptaplon , ora treatise on Mosaic Philosophy; Rcgid/e 
dSrigentis hominem in pugna spirituaU, and Hue hundred Theses on Dialectics, moral, 
physical* and mathematical sciences, which he defended in public in Koine. Ills ne- 
X>hew, Giovanni Francesco Pico, held the same doctrines, and wrote in defence of the 
book De Ente ct Uno. Uf* Dae Syttem des John Pico ton Mirandola, by Georg Drey- 
dorfL 1853. Girolamo Cardano wrote many works, which were published in ten vol¬ 
umes in quarto in 1 C03; the principal ones are i De Bubtilitate libri xx.; De Be rum 
V(nictate. He is celebrated for his Formula for solving equations of the third degree. 
He is also the author of an autobiography. His doctrines were refuted by Scaligcro in 
his Excreitatiotas azote riexe, and defended by himself in his Apologia. Cf* Rixner’s and 
Sibcr’s Beitrage &Ir Gcsehichte dcr Physiologic im welterenund engeren Sinne (Lcbcn and 
Meinungen beruhmUr Physiker im 16. und 17. Jahrh ., 1819-26). Andrea CesalpLno is 
the author of several works on physiology and medicine* PoripatetzC&rum Questionum 
libri guinque, and Dxmonum Investigate Peripatetics* Lorenzo Tail a wrote Ekgan- 
tiorum UbH sea. Dialectics DDpuUUioncs, and De Vero Bono* He translated also the Iliad, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides. Angelo Poliziano, poet and philosopher, translated the Man- 
uedof Epictcctus, the Questions and Problems of Alexander of Aphrodisiac, the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates, and the Sayings and the Deeds of Xenophon / he wrote also ParcpMo- 
mcnon , in which ho proposed to describe the tree of human knowledge. Ermolao 
Earbaro wrote on Thcmistius 7 and on the Aristotelian doctrine of the soul, Ludovico 
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Vires De Cautis corruptsm at artimn, 1531; Da Initiis, Bectit it LmnUbus Philosophies, 
tit. : De Anima et Vita, 1553. Of tie numerous treatises of Leonardo da Vinci the 
creator part still remain in manuscript in tire Ambrosian library at Milan, llicy rue 
written from right to left, and in such maimer that it is necessary to employ a 
glass in order to decipher them. Extracts from his MSS. were published in Pans by 
Venturi 1707 Giacomo Nizolio wrote tbo Antibarburus, sen de Writprincipus > t vein 
ration* ' philolophandi contra Pseudo-Phitesoplios, 1553; Giacomo Aconzio, Methods, 
scilicet recta incestigandarum tradcndammque artimn, ac teicntmrum ratio, loot) 
Giacomo Sadoleto, PhadrUS, sen de laudibus Philosophies, 1007; Sebastiano hiaso, 
2WP Istnmento e Yia inventrice degli Antichi, 1554; M. Antonio Aloccngo, good 

esl paradox*, 1550; Alessandro Picoolomini, L'Mrumcnto delta Fdosojui, 15C-J, l i.o- 
Sofia natural*, 1503, and Istitusione morale. According to Tiraboschi, A 1 iccolommi 
was the Prat philosopher who used the Italian language in his writings. He was, how¬ 
ever preceded by T. Golferani, who long before wrote a treatise m that.language, 
Ddfa MwoJ'ia locale, 1340. Giovanni Francesco Piaoolomuu, a nephew of Alejandro, 
wrote De Serum Dcfinitionibus, 1000; and Umcersa de Moribus Philosophic Sen i may 
alio be mentioned G. B. Porta, the author of Dc EumaM Physiognomy , lo8C , iind Dt k- 

favim Vo Perfection e rcrum, Wrri sex, 157C ; G. Maacni.Xte Triptiei HominwnVito, 
OorLsu AristoteUs et Platon*, and In AristoteUs et Plate™ umrersemPh 
vMmn Praludia 1507; and Valerio die'Valcrii, Opus aureum. in qvnomnia expheanta , 
Scientiarum omnium parens Boymundm LuV.us mm in Sciential -am arbors, quant 

a,,, Bema^uiio Tdesi"wrote Dc Bemm Saturn junta propria prineipia, 1580 ; V>rU 
, noturalibus rebus UbcBi, 1500 ; De his qua in acrc fiunt et de 

animal umvenum ab vnka animus substantiagubernatur, adverse* Gaknim, 1-J0. Cf. 
; S Za Sibcr’s op. C.; also R Telesio by Fiorentiuo, 1873. The method pursued by 
Telesio he himself thus describes : Sensum videlicet ct nos et natural*, ahut 1» 
mhV swuutisumus mm summesibi ip&m eonc&rs idem semper, a eedm agit moth atq .<* 
ZZ Zratur Of the origin of the world he says : SomMmam scilicet obscu- 
rissimamquc rem ct minims naturaU ratio** affm-endam; sgM cogmlto o mnts a sens* 

P SZ Philosophic, in qua Anstotdica method* non f" 

yrimam causa,n ascenditur, 1501; Della Poetic*, o la Dec* ntonalc, lo8G. Cf. Kim 
“"‘ome works of Giordano Bruno some are written in Latin and some in Italian. 

F, Gefrorer, Stuttgart, 18 ^ ionowui v (unpublished 

ii^src^ssrsi ££==£-&:«> «ga» 

S& 52, o-"- 

emtit biq ■ rInfinite Umecrto * Mondi, 158-1; Spaccio della best,* trionfemU, 

Cf. ^^oaomPepa^eontaggluHtaMP aeSai^oo, 

FlgttratioJMstotcliciAuilitusphgs., 1580 ; DUAoqiduode Fabrichmordeor 
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tis Salem itaniprops divina, adinventione adperfectam Cosmimeirfapraxim, 1 586; Lord. 
Hr uni insomnium, 158(1; Be Lampade cmribinalorfa LuUkina, 1587; Be Progresm ci 
Lampade Venator kt Logkorion, 1587; Acrotismus, sen rat tones articidorujTi physicorum 
admrsus Arktoielicos, 1587; Gratia Valedictorkt Viternbergcr habita, 158S ; Do Specie- 
rum Scrutiny} et Lampade comMnatorfa Ragmandi LuU.ii, 1588 ; Centum et Sexaginta 
ArticuU ad vers us hujus tcmpcstatis Mathematicos atquc Philosophos, 1588 ; Ora t to conso- 
latoria hahtta in obit a Principle Jitlii Bntnsvicemium Bucks, 1589 ; Be Tmaginum, Eigno* 
nun ct Id&xrum Comptosiiion-c, 1591 ; Be Triplice Minima ct Hensura, 1591; Be Monads, 
Numero ct Bigwra, 1591 ; Be rentm Imagmteus, 1591 (unpublished andlost); Libra ddk 
sctte arti IteeraU, 1591 (unpublished); Liber triginte Statv&rum, 1591; Tcmplum 
Mnemonidk, 1591 ; Be MultipUci Mitndi Vita, 1591 (unpublished and lost) ; Be Natural 
gcRtibue (kL) ; Be Pnncipiis Vert, {id,}; BeAstrohgfa {id.); Be Mag fa physica; Be 
Physica; Libretto di congiurazteni ; Summa Urminorum metaphysieoriim, publ. 1609; 
Artificiiwn perorandi, publ- 1G12 + Of* Bruno odor uber das nathrliche und gbitliehe 
Princip tier Binge, by Schell ing, 1S02« Also the introduction of T. Mammui to tbc 
translation of Sehelling’s dialogue by the Marchioness M. Florenri AVaddington ; Uls¬ 
ter's and Sibcr’s op. cit. Briickerii Mstorfa Philosophfa, 1714 I. G. Biihlc, Ckmmentatio 
de Ortu et Progrcssu Pantlmsmi inde a IXen&phonc Cotefonio prime ejus authors usque 
ad Spinomm ; Niccron* Memoirespour sernir a VMetoire dee hommes idmtrcs ; C, Sfceph. 
Jordan, Bisquisitio de Jordan# Bruno Nolano ; Guil. F. Christian!, Be Stud Us Jordani 
Bruni mathematic is ; Kindervatcr, Beitritgezur LcbensgeseMcMedcs Jord* Bruno, 1783; 
14 Lessman, Giordano Bruno in Cisalpinische Blatter, Tom. 1 ; FiAlleborn* BeiOdgc 
zur GescMchte dcr PhUosoph., 1705; F. I. Clemens, Giordano Bruno und Nkholam 
van Cusa, 1847; John A. Scartaz&ini, Bin Blutzeuge dcs Wis&ens, 1867; Clx Bar- 
tholmes, Jorda.no Bruno, 1846-47; George Henry Lewes, History of Philosophy, 1868; 
Sigwart, Spinoza's neumtdeckter Tract at von Gotl , 1SGG; A. Debs, Jordani Bruni Vila 
ct Script<i, 1844; Lange, Gmteehte des Materfalkmus, 1806; Domenico Berti, Vita 
di Giordano Bruno, 1868, which contains the proceedings of Bruno s trial before the 
Inquisition of Venice, recently discovered in the archives of that city. 

Tommaso Campanella’s principal works are as follows: Lfmersce PhUosopJucE seu 
Metuphyskarum Rerum Juxta propria dogmata , partes ires, 1058; Philosophic sensible* 
demonstrate et in octo disputations diUincta, ad versus cos qui propria arbitratu, 
non autem sensate ducc notura, qddlosophati sunt, 1591; Palis Philosophies epilogkitiocs 
partes qualuor, hoc est de rerum notura, hominum, mortem, etc. His Chita* Solis, 
a kind of Utopian romance, forms part of the latter work. Be Ubris propriis et recta 
rations studendi Syntagma, 1613; Be Sen&u rerum et Mag fa, 1620; Be Gentitesimo 
non rctinerulo ; Athekmus triumphat us ; Apologia pro Galilao; Be Monarch in Uispani- 
ca ; Bisputetionum in quatuor partes PhUosophiw Realis libri quatu&r ; several philo- 
Mophical poems in Latin and Italian. Cf. Baldachini, Vita e FHosojfa di T. Campanclla, 
1840 ■ A. D. Ancona, Introduction to the new edition cf Campariclla’s works, Turin, 
1854 ; S. Ccntofanti, an essay published in the Arehivio Stcrico Italiano,1866 ; Spaveufa 
and Mamiani, op. eit. ; also Sigwarfc, Th. CampaneMa und seine pdUischen Ideen, in 
the Preuss. Jahrb., 18G6 ; Mile. Louise Colet, (Eacres chomes de Campandfa, 1844; 
PiciTe Leroux. Encydopedfa nouvdle, and G. Ferrari, Carso sugti ScrittoH qyolitici 

Italia ni, 180S. . , 

L, Yanird is the author ®Z AmphitJicatrum xEternm Provident fa, 1615; Be admi- 
randis Natural, Regina? League mortfaium, arcanis, 1616; Be Vera Sapientia; Physico- 
Magicum ; Be Contemn enda Gloria ; Apologia pro Mosaka et Christiana lege. Cf. \\. ■ 

Fuhrmann, Lcben und Schicksale, Character und Mdnungen dee L. Vanim\ 1800. Emile 
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Wiisse L Toniai, ta tie, m doctrine, et m mart; Extrait des ini-moires do P Academia 
dcs Sciences de Toulose. Arpe, Baylo, and Voltaire in several of their works undertake 
the defence of Vanim. Cf. also La Vie ct lee Sentiments tie L. Vamm by lhxvid Durand, 

171? and Roussclot (Entree PtUtasephiques de L. 1841. 

Of all the editions of MachiaveUi’s works, tliatof Florence, 1813, in S vols. Svo. is the 
fullest and the best. A new edition has been recently published in Florence partly by 
Lcimnonior and partly by G. barbers. Of Iris writings, It Principe, written m lol 1 anil 
published in 1533, 1 Dtooreivm Veche di T. Livio, and he Sk-ne Florentine ^.the 
most celebrated. Cf. QesekichU der Staafewiestmchaftcn, by B. vonJilohJ, -.ob, 
Ranke's r«r Kritik neuerer GmhichUtereZer, 1824 ; Macaulay’s B^y on Machravelh m 
his Critical and Historical Essays; O. Ferrari in his Ctmo mgli&sntton poltUct 
and Pasrprale St. Mancinl, Della Dotlrina politic* del Machine 1852. See 
of Haeliiavclli published in the Florentine edition of fa» works 1,J8 - 
work of Francesco Guicciardini is La Storia thlUtlia, estendmg frota 1-1 JO to lc34. 
best edition is that ef Pisa, 1810, in 10 vols. An edition of his unpublished wor k* has 
recently appeared in Florence, under the editorship of G. Canestniu. Tins v au.i » ^ 
publicatlou contains he Gomidemsicni interne al Diecorso de nee " Trattato 
tanrti la vrima Versa di T. Lima; I RiaordipoUtkiecisM ; IptecorsipCkttfi, HI t • 
ei DisJrtf ettlla Costituzione ddhtBeplMea FiormUna eeidtarifvrma drtsuoG 0 * ir ““’ 
LaStari* di Firenze; Scdt* dalki e^riepondenzaufflctale tenul* 

U diverse sue LegazUmi; and il Cartcggio, or bar correspondence with I nuc«h**’ ’ 

cardinals, Ambassadors, and Statesmen of his time 0* Ksukc’s op 

toirc du Consulcl et de FBmpvre — Avertott&nent; the I reject >> r - p , 

rcammento e U gmemo deSa rittd di Firenze, 1543 ; cf. btona th G. Savmarata by l 
tTv l ari iS«B Paolo Sami wrote La Storta del OtmciUo Tridentino, a work winch 
L been Elated ^to bZ, German, French, and English ; also, 

^sssstiTsssss^a^SSS^ 
ttSSSStJXShZiS Z; « j U«.. 

1005" ddla grandtizza ddic Cittdj and 11 rincijrt* 

Tha Seventeenth and the Eighteenth Centuries. 

The Bun of modem philosophy in Italy rose at last with Galileo 
Galilei (1564-1641), a native of Pisa, and the chief of the School wind, 
a century before had begun with Leonardo da \ inci. At an o,i. J eg 
Galileo was a professor in the Universities of Pisa and Padua and 
afterwards held the office of mathematician and philosophy at m 
Court of Tuscany. He is the true founder of inductive philu^phy. 
STrding nature as the great object of science, the autograph book of 
die"Creator, he held that it cannot be read by authority, nor by a. 0 juo- 
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cess d priori, but only by means of observation, experiment, measure 
and calculation. While, to aid his investigations, he invented the 
hydrostatic balance, the proportional compass, the thermoscope, the 
compound microscope and the telescope, he borrowed from mathema¬ 
tics the formulas, the analyses, the transformation and development 
of his discoveries. Applying this method to terrestrial and celestial 
mechanics, he made important discoveries in every branch of physical 
science, and placed the heliocentric system on a scientific basis. Hav¬ 
ing thus given the death-blow to Scholasticism, lie was arrested by the 
Inquisition, forced publicly to recant, and to remain under its sur¬ 
veillance for the rest of his life. Speaking of the comparative merit 
of Galileo and Bacon, Sir David Brewster says : ff Had Bacon never 
lived, tlie student of nature would have found in the writings and the 
works of Galileo not ofily the principles of inductive philosophy, but 
also its practical application to the noblest efforts of invention and 
discovery/' The eminent scientist Biot, while asserting the uselessness 
of the Baconian method, insists upon the permanent validity of that of 
Galileo; and Trouessart declares that in science we are all his 
pupils. Galileo founded a School honored by the names of 
Torricelli, Viviani, Castelli, Borelli, Cavalieii, Malpighi, Spallanzani, 
Morgan!, Gal van i, Volta and other eminent scientific men, who, follow¬ 
ing his method successively, took the lead in the scientific progress of 
Europe. It was due to this activity in science, that the Italian mind 
was enabled to resist the oppressive influence of the political and eccle¬ 
siastical servitude, under which Italy labored in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; and it was through the example of Galileo, that 
physical science never became so predominant, as to exclude the study 
of philosophy. Throughout Ills works he loses no occasion to insist on 
efficient and final causes, and on the infinite difference which exists 
between the divine and the human intelligence; and while he depre¬ 
cates the scepticism, which denies the legitimate power of reason, he 
rejects pure rationalism, which knows no limit for human knowledge, 
lie asserts that beyond all second causes, there must necessarily exist a 
Pirst Cause, whose omnipotent and all wise creative energy alone can ex¬ 
plain the origin of the world; and lie professes faith in that Divine Pro- 
vidence which embraces the universe as well as its atoms, like the sun 
which diffuses light and heat through all our planetary system, while 
at the same time it matures a grain of wheat as perfectly, as if that 
were the only object of its action. 
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The works of Galileo have recently been published in a complete edition, 1(1 vela, t 
under the editorship of Prof. Eugenio Albcri; Le Opere di Galileo Gnliki, prvM edtzione 
comply eondutta eugli aulentki ManmerMU Palatini, Firenze, 
contains the life ot Galileo, written by his pupil \maun Lmozg )“ 
critics may he mentioned Ghilini in liis TvUro f uomm kUereU, W Q 'k- ?ich 
his Pimtothtca lUMtrium Yirorum, 1043-48; F. Frisi, Mogtodt Galileo l.,o ^h.ch 
was translated into French and inserted in the Supplement de rEteyetopedic do i axo 
and D Alembert; J. Andris in his history of literature and in Baggio **» l< t.otojta a 
Galileo im; L. Brcnna, VUa di Galileo, 1778, which was inserted in the work of 
Fibroid: VU* Ikitervm doclnna excdlcntium qw&BCuU* xvu. et xvnl. M *"** 1 * l j ' 
1805 • T Tozzctti, Inhis iToffe* degli aggrandimenti ddle Sotetvsefisich* t» loscam, 1 , 

in which he published the life of Galileo written by Gkeraidiiu, his contemporary ; C 
“I>£ VaSLr* letterurio di Galileo, 17117; Bailly, Eietoire de VMronoane 
SfclT& Btoria della Lettermr* Indiana, 1830^0 ; M*. AM 

Z Mathemollgms, 1700; Lihes, JSdUn PMtoeopMquedePrnjrce A*****™*; 
1L T Biot, Article Galileo in BwgrapMe unwerseUe, pubhshed by Michaud^ A. Ba 
L Js critique et complement dee Dietionnairee BZderW* *■£» 

lord Eroutrham Life of Galileo, 1820 ; M. SalB, m Ins continuation of the Ilutmi 0 

litteraire /italic de Gi ns ucu5, IBM; f. Curie*. 

-.r t -i - JJiAioLl'e (if 1 ? &e'ic/lCC$ ^ 1&4I , ► . _ 

?' of ’cmernieit* and Galileo (Edinburgh Review, 1830), Life of Newton, the 

li ves of ^ ^compasni, Intome ad aimni aeanzetmenti della Lmcain 

3/hj tyi s f * 1 ' . ' :1 ■whewell Iftitery of the Indnttiw Sciences, 1837; M. Ma- 

Italia neiBecettlS ell , 1MB■,■ ddF Academia Pontifcia del nuoci 

Lined,Liter,^ , , ■ ■ Qaunx, Galilei,mViei,aon.ProcetUacsCoiiUm~ 

Q<M*o dnd the jnquleitum, 1803; J. Bertrand, hr his Lee Eon- 
parotne, 1861, la, . ■ , Troucssart in his Galilee, ** Mimoneaentifique, 

dateurs do V Astronomic me>ik>ne, S es Dceouvertee et m Traeau*. 1800; 

cur. .1.' M^ 7 y^ud. 

LeZ’und der mriften 

Nel Teccen tesimo Na talizto & Galileo tn Pt ™'p A ' . Q lg70 Galileo and hie Co,idem- 
k o,im; E.WchlwiU ^f^^feo77<^o^^ Oct. 1803-spedally 
nation, ltambleT {Lend.), Jan. I - 1 - , . ’ — ^ British Return, A'ov. 1300, 

worthy of consultation; The 7i£ Tracaax, Proeie, 

in Marti; Galilee ct Ice Droit, de to Science, 1863. 

^tf^^SWld” ^translated into English by Thomas Salosbury, 

fol. Lond., 1641. 

Giovanni Battista Vico, as the founder of the philosophy of history, 
GO68-1744) stands foremost among the philosophers ut modem 
SKi £L to mpto, and dovMod l.i™U »tta „f,ol Uw, 
ohilosonhy, philology and history. Living in an age when the philoso¬ 
phy 0 f Descartes had become popular in Italy, he attacked the psycho 
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logical method as the exclusive process of philosophic investigation, 
maintained tho validity of common sense, and upheld the import¬ 
ance of historic and philological studies. His writings, De Ilatiom 
Studiorum^ 1708, JJe AnUquiesima It alarum Sapiential 1710, and 
Jus Universale^ 1720, containing his JJe Uno et Universi Juris Prin- 
cipio et FinCj his JJe Constayitia Philosdph/m and De Oomiantia Phi- 
lologim 7 form a sort of introduction to his PAneipii di Seienza jJuova t 
1722, in which he develops his theory of the history of civilization. 
Of this work, twice re-written, lie published two editions, one in 1780, 
and another in 1744, In his introductory writings lie discusses the 
question of method, particularly as applied to moral and juridical 
science, and strives to evolve a metaphysical theory from 1 lie analysis 
of the roots of the Latin language and from the general study of philo¬ 
logy, which, according to him, embraces all the facts of historical experi¬ 
ence. Knowledge consists essentially in a relation of causality be¬ 
tween the knowing principle and the know able; since the mind can 
only know that, which it can produce through its own activity; that Is 
to say, the mind can only know those data of experience, which it can 
convert into truth by a process of reason* This conversion, in which, 
according to Vico, lies the principle of all science, neither the psycho¬ 
logical method, nor the geometrical process introduced by Descartes, 
can effect; it can only be produced by a method in which certainty 
and truth, authority and reason, philology and philosophy become 
united and harmonized, so as to embrace the necessary principles of 
nature as well as the contingent productions of human activity* To 
establish a fact which may be converted into truth, to find a principle 
which has its basis in experience and common sense, yet is in harmony 
with the eternal order of the universe, is the problem of metaphysics. 
This fact or this principle, according to Vico, is to he found In God alone, 
the only true ^Ens, 1? who, being an infinite cause, contains in himself 
all facts and all intelligence* Thus Divine Providence, acting in no 
mysterious way, but through the spontaneous development of human 
activity, is the basis of all history, which reveals itself in the evolution 
of language, mythology, religion, law and government. 

Wliether we accept the Mosaic account, which points out a state of 
degradation as a consequence of the Fall, or admit a primitive condition 
of barbarism, it is certain that at a remote period the human race was 
In a condition not far above that of the brutes* Gigantic in stature, 
their bodies covered with hair, men roamed through the forests which 
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covered the earth, without family, language, laws, or gods, ^ et within 
them, though latent, there were the principles of humanity, sympathy, 
sociability, pudor, honor and liberty, which, called forth by extraordi¬ 
nary events, gradually raised them from animality to the first condition 
of human beings. This awakening was caused by terrific phenomena 
of nature, which, stimulating the mind to consciousness, brought a 
portion of mankind under the influence of a supernatural power, and 
induced a number of individuals, male and female, to take refuge m 
caverns and to commence the formation of families. From this point 
the dynamic process of civilization was subject to certain laws, which 
have presided over the development of all history. Prominent among 
these laws is that which has produced the universal belief of all people 
in the great principles of religion, marriage and burial, which loan 
the first became the tru ojWtr* hunmnitatis. This law “ aiu ^ ®' sd 
in a ll the progress of civilization, which is divided m o three < _ 

ages, the divine, the heroic, and the human. The divme age « the 
first stage of civilization, when the chief of the fanny is ,mg .m» 
priest, ruling over liis subordinates as the delegate of heaven. » 
thea<mof the origin of language, rude and concrete; the ago oi sacied 
or hieroglyphic characters; of right identified with the will of th ® 
"ods and of a jurisprudence identified with theology,- ' ’*• t- 1 
idolatry, divination, mythology, auspices and oracles. The heroic age 
has its birth when that portion of mankind which had remained in a 
savage condition, seeks refuge from the violence of then- companions, 
still "more degraded than themselves, in the homes of those families al¬ 
ready established, and at the feet of the altars erected on the heigh s. 
The new-comers are admitted into the family on condition of becom- 
; n «, servants of then- defenders, who now claim to be the offspring o 

tlic gods, and heroes by right of birth and power. I 
families arc the rulers of the community, enjoying rights which are 
not accorded to slaves— such as the solemnity ot marriage, the po - 
session of laud, etc. Gradually the number of slaves increases; t icy 
become restless under the domination of their masters, who| after long 
Struggle are finally constrained to grant them some of then ng 
IIciico the origin of agrarian laws, patronages, serfs, patricians, v 
Lb” ,nd ii* ton, flu, ,» of dtic, 6 ,.l,jcnt to «,«,>- 

cratic government. Meantime language, losing some of its pi inu iv 
rudeness, becomes imaginative and myUiologlc; tts characters become 
more fantastic aud universal; law is no longer from the gods, but horn 
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the heroes, though still identified with force; and the duel and retalia¬ 
tion take place of sacerdotal justice* In this period the predominance 
of imagination is so great, that general types become* represented by 
proper names, and accepted as historical characters* Tims the inven¬ 
tive genius of Egyptians finds a personification in Hermes, the heroism 
f am lent { 7 1 cot mi; in II denies, and its poetry in Homer* SoKomiiliis 
and the other kings of ancient Home, in whom periods of civilization 
have been personified, descend to posterity as historical characters. 

With the gradual development of democracy the human age appears; 
and with It aristocratic or democratic republics and modern monarchies* 
established more or less on the equality of the people. Language be¬ 
comes more and more positive, and prose and poetry more natural and 
more philosophic ; religion loses a great part of its mythological charac¬ 
ter, and tends to morality and to refinement Civil and political 
equality is extended, natural right is considered superior to civil legali¬ 
ty, and private right becomes distinguished from public. In the per¬ 
fection of democratic governments there is only one exception to equali¬ 
ty, and that is wealth* But wealth is the cause of corruption in those 
who possess it, and of envy and passion in those who desire It* Hence 
abuse of power, discords, insurrections, and civil wars, from which 
monarchy often arises as a guarantee of public order* Monarchy 
failing, the country which is rent by corruption and anarchy will 
finally fall by conquest, or, in the absence of conquest, it will relapse 
into a state of barbarism equal to that which preceded the divine age, 
w ith the only difference that the first was a barbarism of nature, the 
second will be a barbarism of reflection; the one is ferocious and 
beastly, the other is perfidious and base* Only after a long period of 
decadence will that nation again begin the course of civilization, pass¬ 
ing through its different stages, liable again to fall and rise, thus re¬ 
volving in an indefinite series of “Corel ” and Ci Hieorsi,” which ex¬ 
press the static and the dynamic conditions of human society* 

This theory was evolved by Vico from the history of Rome, 
making that the typical history of mankind, whose principal fea¬ 
tures are repeated *n the histories of all nations* Thus the same 
law manifests itself again after the fall of the Roman empire, when 
In the dark, the middle ages, and modern times, the divine, the 
heroic, and the human ages reappear* Civilization therefore in a 
given people, that is to say, their progress from brutal force to 
right, from authority to reason, and from selfishness to justice, Is 
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not the work of legislators and philosophers, not the result of com- 
muiiicatiou with ‘other communities; hut it is the spcait ancons 
wi-owth of their own activity working under the influence - ex¬ 
terior circumstances. The primitive elements oi their_ civil nsuUuii 
are found only in the structure of their language and mythology, their 
poetry and traditions. The « Scionza Nuova,” according to A mo, may 
be regarded as a natural theology, for it shows the permanent action 
of Divine Providence in human history ; and as a philosophy, tor a 
establishes the basis of tlic origin and the development of human 
society, points out the origin of its fundamental ideas, and dffitmguidie* 
the real from tlie mythical in the history of nations. Tins distinction, 
60 far as it regards the history of Borne, has been fully confirmee j\ 
the more recent researches of Niebuhr, Sdiwegler, and Mommsen. 
The book of Vico may also be regarded as the natural luster} o 
mankind and a philosophy of law, for it gives the principles of all 
historical development and tlie genesis of the idea oi natural rigiir, a= 
deduced from the common wisdom of the people. 


The complete edition of the worts of Vico in 0 vole, was published m Mdan, 

({Second Edition), under the editorship of G. Ferrari, the author of La MenUdi O. B 
Vto im, an important work on the New Science. G. Del Ghid.ee published n 
1803 SerittUnmidt Vico. Vico's philosophy gave birth to a considerable branch of 
literature containing writings of criticism and exegesis. Among ^ “i^poraiy 
opponents may be mentioned Damiano Romano in his Vifem Started du.t. , 

wnnf* a llama, contra Vopirdone moderna del Signor Vico, UdO and mi h^ n ^ 
toreoprincipio delta Sclent Nuoca, 1749, in which he defends ; 

laws contained in the ATI. Tables, and opposes the theory on Z 

language and civilization. He is also the author of Seen** del D,nt o 1, «£>,<■t Uto 
Originc della Socict/l and other works, in which he holds doettmis .inta„ . 
of Vico Finelti in his Be Principii, Juri* Naturae ct Gentian, adeereve 
Fnfendarfium, Wdtfiun, et alia t, 1777, and in Mb Bwnu.rtodeK ofoi^ira- 

f rino e in fakitil dcilo elatoferino attacks the doctrines of Vico on tlie origin of t. 
toT Mis def nse was undertaken by Emanuele Dnni in bis Origin* c P^rcm M e, - 
t^no^hgovema oioUe di Roma, 1703, and in hie £*&*»»«' 
dd DiriUo UnicertaU, 1775, also by Gana^oni in his ^ 

(Id Vico svW orifjine me xir, TavoU ; and Rogadei in tw DeiT antia - f J orafl 

Italia Ctetiberina. Among Vico's followers and imitators may e _ Tfado 

i,- n : j n j)# Ortu ct' Proffr&wi morum, 1740, and m Lin < , 4 > ' 

plgane, the patriot who suffered death for his adhesion to the Partlmnopemi ^*0 

04; Tnetano Filangori, in his «££* 

1780-85 who adopts many of the principles of Vico, and particularly that of the ongi- 
r^nnicaU of primitive myths among different people, and spontaneous 
. ■ t historical manifestations; nod Mclchiore DelfioO who, in Ins lltr.ctchc suliero 
ZXtJc dd',! Ginri'pntdcma Ramona c di mricultori, 1799, exaggerates the pnne- 
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plCS faBs int0 a *^tcm ° f scepticism* Ugo Foscolo in his jjfc. 

coi so ddr Ongme e ddl' Ujjtew della Letteratura adopted the doctrines of Vico on the 
origin and the nature of language as well as society and civil government. Cataldo 
Janelh, one of the most eminent critics of Vico, in ins Bulla Watura e Necemtd ddla 
hcicHza deUe Cose e deUe Stark- mnane, 1817, gives the critical analysis of the historical 
Synthesis, as expressed in the Scienm Nicova, of the original and spontaneous growth 
of different civilizations. He introduces the three ages of the senses, imagination and 
reason m history, corresponding to the divine, heroic, and human ages of Vico, and char¬ 
acterizes the last age by the development of Tdosafut and Etialagia, the former the 
science of finalities, the latter that of causalities. G, D. Eomagnosi in hia Omreaswni 
&U ’ a ^ uota, 1821, and other works, examines the doctrines of Vico from a criti¬ 

cal point of view, and while he accepts some of his principles he rejects his funda¬ 
mental idea of the spontaneity of the growth of civilization, and holds that this 
ik always the result of a derivation from another people. Luigi Tonti in his Baggio 
sopra la Setmza JVuota, 1835, makes a philosophical exposition of the doctrines of 
A ico, and dwells particularly on the relations existing between Vico, MacMavelii, Gra- 
vina. Herder, and other jurists and philosophers. F. Prcdari undertook the edition of 
"V ico k works in 1835, but ho published only one volume, in which he gave an historical 
analysis of \ ico T e mind in relation to the science of civilization. C. Oattnneo, in 
his Vico e l Italia^ 1882 (in the Politecmcd), holds that Vico succeeded in fusing to¬ 
gether Machiavelli s doctrine of the supremacy of self-interest with that of the supre¬ 
macy of reason, ns defined by Grotius. N + Tommasoo, in Studi critici, 1843, main- 
tains that the idea of progress is apparent in the Scienza Nuoea, in which, although 
the course of history is fixed within the limits of a certain orbit determined by the law 
of the C ot'S'i and Eicar&ij this orbit is not limited, and may become wider and wider in 


the progress of time. T. Mainiam, in his Rinnovamento ddla Ettosqfia antica Italians, 
1834, adopted the criterium of the conversion of fact into truth as expressed by Vico, 
his doctrine on the unity, identity, and continuity of force, the spontaneity of motion 
as belonging to a principle inherent to every atom independently of the mass, and the 
idea of the indivisible, indefinite, and immovable, as evolved from phenomenical reality. 
And so Rosmird and Giobcrti have in their various works endeavored to bring his 
authority to the support of their theories, while S. Ccutofanti, in his Formula lagica 
della EUosoJia ddla i Starkly 1845, follows Vico in considering historical reality in its ideal 
genesis, in ascending from experience to the philosophical idea of history, and in con¬ 
necting under one principle the cosmic, psychologic, and social orders. F. 
Carmignani, in his Staria ddV Grig ini c del Progrcssi ddla PfiosofUt dd iMritta, 1851, 
attributes to him the origin of a true philosophy of jurisprudence, and E. Aniarl, 
in his Gritica di una Scienza ddle legislaziani comparatc, 1837, gives a complete analysis 
of his doctrines having relation to the philosophical and historical department of com¬ 
parative legislation. A, De Carlo, in his Eilosofia seconda i principii di Yko and La 
Manic P Italia e £?♦ R* Vico, 1853 ; Vito Fornari, in his Ddla Vita di Otis to, 1800; G* 
Zoechi, in his Studi sopra T, Rossi, 1805j A, Galasso, in his Dd Sistema, Rcgdiano, 
18117, aud Del Mctado St or ico dd Yica, ISOS; R. Spa von ta, Florentine, Vera, Bert ini, 
Conti, Franchi, Mazzarella and others have either adopted some of the fundamental 
principles of Vico, or subjected his doctrine to critical examination. More recently 
I 1 SlciLiani, in his Sid Minnotamenta ddla Fibsojia positiva in Italia, 1871, having exa¬ 
mined all the principal systems of philosophy, rejects them all, and contends that the 
reconciliation of modem positivism with ancient idealism can only be effected through 
the doctrines of VicOj from which he strives to develop not ouly a historical philosophy, 
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but a logical and metaphysical doctrine. Sicilinni is also the author of Dante, Galileo 
e 1 r ico 1865. Other works of criticism oil the philosophy of \ ico arc t obmgclo s 
Considcraaioni euUa Scienia Jfuota, 1631; G. Do Cesarc’s 8eMmrb <W> dettnne M 
Yieo LS26; S. Gullotti’s PrinCipii di una *&imza Naova di O, B. Vico, 1826; D. Jola a 
Studio sill Vico. 1811; P. S. Mancini's Intorno alia Fihiofia dd Dirilto, 1811; Della V alle’s 
Snggi suMa Scicnea dm Storia, 1844; G. Rocco’s Etogw Slorico di O. B. Vico, 1844; 
D D'OndesRcg'rio’s Introdueione ai Printildi delle L'mane Socictil, 18il; C. Marini s 0. 
B Vico al cospUto dd Sccob 18% 1859; C. Giata*. JEW P Unico Principle c dell' Unica tin* 
deW Universe Diritto, 1855 ; E. Fagnani’s Della necestUd e ddP use ddla Dmwkmh* 
tcsmcatadaUaSdcneaNuomdiVieo, 1857; B. Pon^siff FBostfaneBaStona, 1868; 
i Marietta’s G. I). Vko e la Sapitnza antkhimma degli Ituliam, 1800 ; G. De Luca s 
Suagio ontchgico tviB* dottrine thW Aguimte e dd Vico , 1870 ; C. Canton!’* U. B- l ‘Co, 
1867 In Germany the philosophy of Vico found interpreters in h. K. Savigny m his 
mebufir 1843; E. bans in his preface to Hegel’s Philosophy of mtory ; G. Jacoby mUh 
Canto,li uber Vico, 1860 ; F. A. Wolff in tbc Museum dcr AUcrthnmswisseHachaft ,180, ; 
G Orelli in hisTfeo and Niebuhr, 1816; G. Weber, the translator of the StienzaNxwa, 
1889 ■ Guschel hi the Zerstreute Blatter, 1837; Oancr in the Germanic Museum, 18o. ; 
and C. J3. Miillcr, the translator of Vico's minor works, 1854. In Franco »LMie tee ia * 
interpreted his doctrines in his Principe) dela PhilosophicdeVBtstmfe, 18*. ; Ballancbe, 
in J.S Prolegominesd la PdUnginitto Sociale, and in his Orphic, 1830 ; \ Cousin, in h* 
Introduction A tBistoire do to Philosophic, 18.11 ; Lcrminicr hr h» 

d CUMoiredu Droit, 1820; Joof&oy, in his Melanges PMbsopbqim, 1834 pouches, 
ia his Introduction d la Science do Misteire, 1844 ; the anonymous »'^ or o£ i " 
NouveRepar Vico , 1844 ; Adam Franck, in 186->J*- * a £ c ™> 

in his Thiorie du Progrcs, I860; Vachcrot, in his Soenceet • 

rent, in his Etudes sur VHUtoire de FDurmmte, vol. mn ,1870, Barthlom&s, 

DictionnairceloScimosPhilos^higucs^ol vi; F. J- 

Cartvsienue 1854; C. Ilenouvier, inbia Mcmudde hi P/ttfasopfae Moderne^A^ , ,m *. 

KS^to John St. Mil. Cf. Littre. A, Contest la »^/tSoriii 
Among the English philosopher*, John Stuart Mill has given attention to the hi. ton 
nSlosofVieo in his System of Bogie. Cf. Vico's “ New Science and Ancient Wmlomof 
Italians," in Forty Bedew, Loud., voL v., p. 380; Foreign Quarterly Device, aaan., 

230* 

The philosophic revolution which began with Descartes in Franco, 
soon extended to Italy and manifested itself in the two forms of 1 sycho- 
logiBDt (or Idealism), and Sensualism,—represented by Descai tc. and 
Malebranche on the one side, and by Locke and Condillac on ic o it . 

Among the followers of the Psychologism of Descartes were Tom.rm=<i Corndto (,}. 
1084) who in his Progymnnsmata Physiea, 1633, tried to blend the dodtanes of Te 
lesio^vilh the method of the French philosopher; Michelangelo Fardella (>. iOo 
fr ad of Arnanld and Malebranche, and the author of VniccrSX Phdosoph^ System, 

. p.,.,,. I)l)ria , vh0 in his Dtfesa ddla Mctafleiea, 1733, opposed the doctrines of 

who- in his Die— Jdodche, ^ 

172 5 vindicated the Cartesian philosophy tho attach of the Anstotcliaiia of 

his lie ■ and Fortmiato da Brescia, the author of Phdosophta -1 lenta method™ tractate!, 
1740° Amonv the oi>poueuts of itxietotlo may also be mentioned S. Basso, I heosop.ua 
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JS'uluTalia adtcrsus Ari&totdvfl, libri 13, 1C31. Tba following writers belong to the 
school of Descartes through their affinities with Malebianeke : Cardinal Gcrdil (1718- 
1802), who hold to the virion of ideas in the divine mind, and opposed the Sensualism 
of Locke, the Gntologiem of Wolff* and the Pantheism of Spmoza. Among his numerous 
works the following relate to philosophical subjects : LHmmaterMite de Vdme dimontre 
centre Locke ; Defense du sentiment dxt P. Malebranche—sur la nature et rengine da 
idee* centre V teamen de Mr. Locke; Anti-Emile, or * Mefitebm sur la tMork et la pro* 
tique de Veducation centre lee principcs de E&xmmt; Trade da combats singulars ; 
Discoure philosopldqxves sur I'homiw; Diftmiraskme ?nateraatica contra Vetevnitd ddkt 
materia; DeVd irfnito Assdufa considerate neUa grandesza ; Maim e confutazume <ki 
principii della- Filosofiet Wvlfama; Introdurione aUo Studio ddfo Bdigiom: Tommaso 
Rossi, contemporary of Vico, and author of La MenU Som-ana; Vincenzo Hiceli, who 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century strove to reconcile Christian idealism with 
the Hleatic doctrines, and whose system may be found in V. Di Gioannih work: Micdi r 
oci'cro ddr Elite f no e Hectic y 1804 ■ V. Palmieri, who defended Christianity against the 
materialistic doctrines of Frerct and other French writers; Carli, who in his Elementi 
di Morale, 1741* attempted a philosophical confutation of Rousseau on the Inequality 
of men; T. V. Falletti, who, in his work on Condillac, established the principle of know¬ 
ledge on the idea of being as evolved from the Ego; Draghetti, who founded his 
Psychology on moral instinct and reason ; Ck Torelli, in his treatise De 1SfihUo r 1758; 
V, Chiavacci in bis Saggio suUa graiidezza di Dio; O* Dcgli Orazi m his Mctodo uni- 
tan'sale di JUosqfarc, 1788 ; E. Pini (1750-1815)* author of the Proiologia, a Latin work, 
in which he established all principles of knowledge and morality on the unity of the 
Divine Nature; P. Giovennle, who in his Solis intelligentim y cut non succedit fioas, lumen 
indeficicns ac intetmguibiU iduminans omnem hominem, 1746, sought in divine illumina¬ 
tion the source of all science ; Tellino, who in his 'Theses Philmophicm de Infinito, 1GG0, 
ascended to the idea of the Infinite as the principle of all knowledge ; a principle which 
was also regarded as transcendental by Pasqualigo in Dispv.tationes Mctaphysic <r2, 1 GIG, 
by M. Terralavorc in Metaphgsica^ 1G 73, and by R, Cl B os oho vie-h in Sulla Legge di C&n- 
tiuuitf 1750* 

While the preceding writers were characterized by a Platonic tendency, the follow¬ 
ing professed themselves disciples of Aristotle i J. Liceto, in his De Ortu Animus Humame , 
159-2 ; De Intdlectu- Agents , 1037. De Lucernk antiquorum rcconditis ; De Annulk anti* 
quis ; Ap o logia pro A ris to trie A t It els m C aceumto; De Dictate Aristotdis ; G. Polizzo, in 
h is Ph ilosctph ices D ispu tat (ones, 1673; A. Andrioli, in his Phitesophui E. ept n me n to l is , 170J ; 
F. Langhi, iu his JSocutsima Ph&os&ptee.t* 1G79 ; G. Morandi, in his Oursvts Philosophict r 
1067 ; A. Jlaso, in his Theatrum PMosophieutn, 1053 ; S. Serbellom, in his PMosophia, 
1657 ; S, Spinola* in his Eorissima Philosojdda, 1073 ; G. Ambrosial* in his Method us 
inventive 1025 ; G. B. De Benedetti, in Ins Philo sophia Peripatetica, 1683; A* Rocco, in 
his EscreitarionijUosofiche, 1633, As Empiricists more independent of scholastic influence 
may be mentioned G. A. Bore-lli, the eminent scientist, in his great work* DcMotu Anima- 
Hum * 1030, in which animal mechanics were established on scientific principles; L. ilaga- 
lottij in, his Lettere famdgliari against Atheism, 1637 ; G. Grand!, author of a Logic iu 
which he opposed Scholasticism, 1695, and of Diacr&i, in which he refuted the doc¬ 
trines of P* Ccva, as expressed in his Philosophla Koeo-Aatkjnet , 1726, a work written in 
Latin verses, intended as a confutation of Gassendi, Descartes* and Copernicus ; M. A, 
Severing, who in his Pamojia, 1050, strove to investigate nature through the study of 
ancient monuments, G. G. Llagneno preceded Gassendi iu the restoration of the 
atomistic philosophy in his Democritus reeivkeai^ and in. Ik Ikslauratione Phdosoqhlm 
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Epicvrm, 1648 ; G, M* Ciaasi anticipated Leibnitz in the doctrine of Monades, in 
ins Into mo alls Norte \ 1078, and F. Atgarotti called the attention of his contem¬ 

poraries to the works of New ten in his Newton ia msmo, 17-33. Tho philosophy of WolIT 
found an exponent in the author of Institution's PMesophi® Woljktna, 1751, and Iho 
doctrine of Leibnitz was interpreted in the works of B. Ti e visard and T. Catttuaco. 
Meanwhile the questions as to the soul of animals, and the union of the soul with the 
body* were treated by G, C a dome! in Dmeriarionc eptetotetre, 1708; P. Fo&som, in Libra 
sum anima dede tmtic; L, Bnrbini, Nuoro Sinterna intorno aW anima deibruti, 17.30; 
j ii. SbarngIL Entetedda, sen anima sennit Da brutorum ilmm&truta contra CartcsLm, 
171G; P. D, Pino, TratUUo sopra Vmsnza de-IP anima delle bentic, 1700; C. Vitale, 
L'union* ddV anima cat eorpo t 1773 ; P. Papi, SuW anima delle bentie, 170G ; G, P. Monti, 
An ima brutorum, 1742 ; B. Cort% StU tempo in cui si infonde Panima ndftto, 1702* 

With the beginning of the eighteenth century, Empiricism was 
greatly extended. At first it remained independent, but it soon fell 
under the influence of the doctrines of Loeke and Condillac. 

Among 1 the early Empiricists of that age may bo mentioned Do Martini, Jagicei set* 
Am coffitandi, 1728; A Fugincill, Prineipfe Metaphysics geometric# meffwdopertraetata, 
1753 ; A Visconti, Theses ex Unicerna Phitesophia. 1741; A. Sanctis, Delle passioni c vkl 
ddP Intdletto ; C. Fromond, Nova Intend actio ad PhUcsophuim % 1718; N* Spedalieri, Dei 
DiriUiddP Uomo, 1701; F. M* Zanotti, philosophical works, 1703; F. Longano, DLL' 
Uomo natural^ 1704;G. Boccalo&i, SuM Ripmfone, 17S8; I. M. Amati, Eihka ex ten t- 
pore condmtata y 1721; P. Yerri, philosophical works, 1788; C. Baldinotti, 'Tentanunmn 
Metaphysioorum^ Libri 3, and Be Recta flumanw Mentis Pastil utione, 1 hSj ; G, Tcttoni,, 
Principib del Dir it la naturetle, 1771 ; G. Oapocasale, Car sun FMosopMcuA, 1792; I. Bian- 
chi, Meditavkmi; L. A* Muratori, the author of the Aimn J s of Italy, and of Delle Forzc 
deW Intendimento, 1745, Bella Foma delta Fantasia, and La FilosofaMorale, 1733 ; G.V. 
GcsYina, the author of De Origine Juris Romant\ 1700, and La Ragionepoetic-a y 1<0L 
The influence of the Sensualistic School of Prance was chiefly introduced into Italy 
through tho translation of Locke’s Li Essay on Dee €? ndcrntctn&ing by Francesco Soa\c, 
a member of the Order of the Somaschi, and tho author of Instituziom dt Pjogiea^ 
Miieijlskee c Morale, 1810, and of nrnny other philosophical works, all moulded on the 
philosophy of Locke* Ilia Institxm&ni have long been the text-book of philosophical 
instruction in the Colleges of Northern Italy* The translations of tho writings of 
Bonnet, D'Alembert, Rousseau, Hclvetius, Hoi bach, De Tracy, and, above all, tho 
philosophical works of Condillac gave a powerful impulse to the doctrine, and tho 
philosophy of the senses became predominant in the universities and colleges of the 
Peninsula. The personal influence of Condillac, who resided for ten yearn at the Court 
of Parma as tutor to a Bourbon prince, greatly contributed to this result. Ike 
philosophical text-hooka written in Latin by P. Mako and S. Storubencnu, both German 
writers, also greatly added to the propagation of Sensualism in the Italian Schools. 
Among the representatives of this philosophy may bo mentioned, besides Suave already 
named, G* C. Bird, Letter* Teotegkhe e Metojinkhe, 1740 ; Pavcsi, Element a Logkes, Mete t 
pltyskes, ct PM. Moratis, 1TO3; P, Barkovich, SafjgtesuUepaesumi ;G. Rezsonico. Lmla 
FUosofut dd Sccdto 13% 1773 ; M, Do Tomaso, Institazwni <U .Vrt*t fitted, 1801; I. Vnltlns- 
tri, Lmoni ditmattsi ddte Idee, 1807; T. V. Lomonaco, Anolbi ddla sensibility 1800 ; 
p Sehcdoni, Debts marati influenza, 1610; Cestari, TentatRo scconda elelia rigenera^itme 

delle Bcknze t 1804; I. Abba, Bkmcuta Logieen cl M&tjdiffsfce*, 1820, Ddte CognLioni 

di 
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umane, 1SS2, and Letter e a Filomato suite credence primitive, 1835; and Fasio, Etemettia 
1 ddtempMm Morale On the same basis Cicognara sought to establish ^Esthetics, in 
his Bet JteUo, 1815 ■ IM„ Cesarotti, Philology, in his SuUa Fitesefa deUe Sdenze, 1800; P. 
Costa, Eketoric, in bis Bel modo di comp&rrele idee, and P, Borrelli, under the name of 
Lallebasque } Psychology, in bis Frindpii ddla Gencalogia dd Pemtmv* 1817* 

To counteract these materialistic tendencies, some writers cndeay- 
M'cd to construct a philosophy on the basis of Revelation, while others 
sought refuge in a kind of Eclecticism* 

Among the first may be mentioned Preinoli, Bo cxktentia Bel, 1754; G. E. Riccioli, 
Be distinct.hue entium in Beo et increaturis, 1769 ; F. M. Sicco, Logic® it Metaph. Listi- 
ta:ttenet, 1741; P. A Someiy, Triennium Philmophieum, 1703; G. A, Ferrari* Phitem- 
jfhia Pcripatetica advcrsus zetcres et remwiores praaertim PhUosophos, 1748; and G. 
Letij Nihil sub Sole Nozum, and Be miieo rerum iuituralium formate principle, me di 
Spiritu MateriaU, 1718. Among the second class were Ceva, already mentioned; 
Maria C. Agnesi, PropmittenM Philosophical, 1738; E, Core ini, Imtit u t tones. PMosoph icm 
ac Matemaiicm, 1731; G. G or ini* Animpologia, 1758; Lnini, MedUazione Fitesofen, 
1778; C. I. Ansaldij E 'Jlemoni cuUa Fitem fa Morale , 1738, Be iradit tone printipiorum 
legis naturally 1742, and YindicuB MaupcrlumanrE, 1754; G, B. Scarella, Element# 
Logicm, Ordvtepke, Pxycotegim et Teotegim natural^ 1762 ; and above all, Antonio Gcno- 
vcsi (1712-1709} in his Ekmenta Melaphystcea, 1763 ; Elementorum Artie Logko-Critkcr, 
1759; Insliluzioni deUe Scienze Metajtekhe; Logica pci GiowmetU; Biccosina or moral 
science ; MctHtazteui Filosojkhe; Elementi di Fima sperimmk&e ; and in hia LedortC di 
Ctemmcrdo c di Economia Civile, which work contains hia lecture3 on political economy, 
delivered from the chair established in the University of Naples, in 1754, by Ins 
friend Interi, a wealthy Florentine who resided in that city. To this same School 
may be referred j„ Galiani, the author of Trattato deUci moneta, 1730, and the 
Dialogues mr te Commerce de bU, 1770; F. Bianchini, who, in his Stork Unkmate, 
1697, strove to separate history from its legendary elements by a philosophic interpre¬ 
tation of ancient monuments; P. Giamione, who, in his Storui civile del Ely no di 
Ate poll, 1724, put in evidence the usurpations of the Church over the State* and boldly 
asserted the independence of the latter ; andCesare Bcccaria, the author of Bn Dddli 
e <ldte Pene t 1764—a work which, more than any other, has contributed to a radical re- 
form of penal law in Europe. Cf. Plonk della Lcitcreitura Italia net di G. Tiraboschi, 
132G-3G ; BcM Storm e ddV Indole d'agni Fitem fa di A, Cromadano (Appiano Buona 
fede), 1782-84; Bella EkUruradme (Togni Filosofia nei Sceote 15 a , 16°, 17°, by the same 
writer, 1785-89; B&P Qrigim e Program Loyd LetUratura, by G. Andres; / Scroll 
della Lciteralurci Italiana, di G. B. Comiani continual#- da S r Ticozsi c 0. Ugoni, 1856; 
Storiadelkt Letteratura Italianaiiel Seeolo 18di A Lombardi, 1827; Jli&tmre litter acre 
cT Italic, par P. L, Gingucne —continues par F, Salfi, 1S34; Storkt della LeUoratvrct 
ludcam, di G, Mattel, 1833; Bteria della Leliemtum Itedictna, di P. EmiUani Giudici, 
18D5 r Cf. also Supptetncnti alia Storia ddla Fitem fa di Tenneman n t by Eomagnosi and 
Fob, 1834. On Genovesi cf. Qmoved by S. Bacciopi, 1871, and on Ikecaria J3eccana 
tr il Biritto Pc mate by C. OaBtil, 1863. 

Co n tempo} 'a nj Philosophy. 

Tlie predominance of French philosophy, in the eighteenth and iu 
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tho early part of the nineteenth century, made the ideas of the French 
encyclopaedists and sensualists popular among the more advanced 
thinkers of Italy. The progress of natural science, of jurisprudence 
and political economy contributed to foster the habit of mental inde¬ 
pendence, while the national spirit which had penetrated Italian litera¬ 
ture from the age of Dante, became more powerful than ever, especially 
through the writings of Vittorio Allion, who, in his Misogallo, earnestly 
opposed the prevailing influence of French thought, and in his trage¬ 
dies strove to excite his countrymen to noble and independent deeds 
by the dramatic representation of ancient patriotism. This spirit 
was afterwards kept alive by the poetry of Ugo Foscolo and Giacomo 
Leopardi, the satires of Parini and Gitisti, the political writings of 
Mazzini, the historical novels of Guerrazzi and Azeglio, the tragedies 
of Manzoni and Niccolini, Und the historical works of Carlo Troya, 
Codetta, Carlo Botta, and Cesare Baiba. But no department of mental 
activity contributed so powerfully to the advance of the national sen¬ 
timent as philosophy, which, embodying the aspirations of the people, 
aimed to give them a scientific basis and a rational direction. In its 
development it passed through the same phases as in France, England, 
and Germany, adjusting itself to the wants of the country, yet keeping 
on the whole an independent character. The Italian contemporary 
philosophy may be divided as follows i 1. Empiricism. Criticism. 
3. Idealism. 4. Ontologism. 5. Absolute Idealism or Hegelianism. 
6 . Scholasticism. 7. Positivism. 

E Empiricism. Of this School Melchiorre Gioja (1767-1829) is 
the first representative. He was bom in Piacenza, and early devoted 
himself to the cause of liberty and national independence. With the 
advent of Napoleon in Italy he entered public life, and advocated a 
Republican government. Under the Cisalpine Republic lie was ap¬ 
pointed historiographer and director of national statistics. With the 
fall of Napoleon he retired from office; and twice suffered imprison¬ 
ment for his liberal views. Accepting the doctrines of Locke and 
Condillac, Gioja strove to apply them to the social and economic 
sciences in the defence of human lights, and the promotion of wealth, 
and happiness among the people. In his Klementi di FilosoJui t I SIS, 
he defines the nature of external observation, and describes its methods 
its instruments, its rules, and the other means through which its sphere 
may be extended. The foundation of all science, according to him, 
lies in the science of Statistics, which supplies the phenomena of seieu- 
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tific investigation, classifies them, and brings them under general laws. 
Thus Statistic embraces nature and mind, man and society; it oriri- 
nates in philosophy and ends in politics, to which it reveals the eco- 
aoime resources of nations, wealth, poverty, education, ignorance, virtue 
and vice. This process lie follows in his Fllosqfia della Statistical 1826* 
in which he reduces all economic and political phenomena to certain 
fundamental categories, the bases of social science, and the criteria of 
productive forces in society, lie follows the same method in defining 
the nature of social merit in his Bel Mcrito e delle lUeompe nse, ISIS * 
fixing its constituent elements, he verifies them in the history of nations, 
and by their presence or absence traces the different degrees of their 
civilization* A follower of Condillac in psychology, Gioja is the disci¬ 
ple of Bacon in his method, and of Bentham in liis morals. The gen¬ 
eral good constitutes the source of duty, right, and virtue; even self- 
sacrifice springs from utility* Imagination and illusion play a great 
part in human life, indeed it is only through these faculties that man 
excels other animals. Through them he loves fame, wealth, and power, 
his greatest motives to action. Virtue itself finds its best compensation 
in illusion, and religion has in the eyes of a true statesman no other 
value than the inlluenee it exerts on the people. Gioja wrote also 
Teoria Civile c Pcnale dd Divorzio / Indole , Estemione e Yantaggi 
della Statistic / Nuovo Prospetto delle Seienze Economieke / Ideolo¬ 
gic 1822 ■ and II Nuovo Galatea. Cf, Elogio Storico di M\ Gw]a, 
by Eomagnosi, 182!), Discorso su Gioja, by Faleo, I860, and Essai 
our V Hutoire de la Philosophic en Italic au Dix-Neuvihne Siede, by 
Louis Fern, I860. 

Gian Domenico Eomagnosi (1761-1835), the eminent jurist, marks a 
step in advance in the empiric philosophy. He was bom in Piacenza, 
supported the government of Napoleon in Lombardy, and held a pro¬ 
fessorship of jurisprudence in Parma, Pisa, and Milan, In 1818 he 
was tried for treason against Austria, and acquitted. IBs psychologic 
doctrines are contained in his Che Cosa e la Mmtie Sana, 1827; la 
Suprema Eeonomia delV Utnano Super e, 1828; Yeduie fondmnen (ali 
suW Arte logiea, 1832 ; Bottrine della Pagioue, While he admits the 
general tenets of Condillac, he rejects the notion that our ideas are 
but transformed sensations. He recognizes in the mind a specific 
sense, the logical, to which lie attributes the formation of universal 
ideas and ideal syntheses. It is this faculty which perceives cliBer- 
ences and totalities, as well as all relations which form the chain of 
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creation. The harmony between the faculties of the mind and the 
forces of nature is the foundation of all philosophy. It. is through 
the logical sense that that harmony is reached, and the connection and 
co-ordination of mind and nature arc effected. Its sphere, however, 
is limited to experience, and is therefore essentia!: ly phenomenal. The 
reality of nature, cause, substance and force escapes our mind. Moral 
obligation arises from the necessary conjunction of our actions with 
the Taws of nature, in reference to our own perfection. The ideal of 
this perfection, formed from experience and reason, constitutes the ra¬ 
tional necessity of moral order. Right is the power of doing whatever 
is in accordance with that order; hence right is subordinate to duty. 
Hence, too, human rights are inalienable and immutable; they are not 
created by law, but originate in nature, and culminate m reason. 
Civil society is the child V nature and reason, and not the offspring of 
an arbitrary contract, as Rousseau believed. Civilization is the creation 
of the collective intelligence, in the pursuit of the ends established by 
nature It is both internal and external; the first is the result of the 
circumstances amidst which a nation may find itself, in relation to its 
own perfection; the second is transmitted from one people to another, 
and modified by local causes. As a general rule, civilization is always 
exteriorly transmitted through colonies or conquest, or communicated 
by Thesmothetcs (law-givers), foreign or native. Romagnosi develops 
these ideas in his Introdusione alio Studio del Diritto l vhheo L mver- 
sale, 1805 ; PHncvpii della Seienza del Diritto, 1820 ; Della Datura 
c dd Fattori deW Incivilimento , 1832. I]is Della Genesx dd / iritla 
1^1 in which he limits the right of punishment to the neco- 



Calabria, andlield a professorship of philosophy m the Lmvcrsi y<> 

Naples. A student of Descartes, Locke, Condillac, and Rant, lie di¬ 
rected his attention chiefly to psychology, which in connection with 
ideology constitutes, according to him, all metaphysical science. 1 hi- 
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losophy is the science of thought in its relation to knowledge and to 
action; hence it is theoretical or practical. The former embraces, 1. 
Pure Logic, which occupies itself with thought, that is, with thejbrm 
of knowledge which is independent of experience, 2. Ideology and 
Psychology, the science of thought and of its causes, and, 3. Mixed 
Logic, which considers empiric thoughts, the matter of knowledge, and 
unites the principles of pure reason with the data given by sensations. 
Practical philosophy, or Ethics, considers thought in relation to the 
will, the motives and rules of its actions. To this Natural Theology is 
added, which from the conditional evolves the unconditional and from 
the relative the absolute. Philosophy from another point of view may 
also be divided into subjective and objective, as its object is the mind 
itself, or the relations which unite it to the external world. The fun¬ 
damental problem of philosophy is found in the question of the reality 
of knowledge. Rejecting the solution of it given by Locke and Con¬ 
dillac, he accepts the distinction of Kant between the form and the 
matter, the pure and the empiric elements in human thought; but he 
insists that by making the former the product of the mind, the philo¬ 
sopher of Konigsberg rendered it a merely subjective function, made 
knowledge entirely subjective, and paved the way for the Scepticism 
of Hume. Realism in knowledge can only be obtained from the 
assumption of two principles: 1st, the immediate consciousness of the 
Ego ; 2d, the objectivity of sensation. The consciousness of the sub¬ 
stantiality of the Ego is inseparable from the modifications of our 
sensibility ; at the same time sensation, either internal or external, is 
not merely a modification of our existence, but is essentially objective; 
It affects the subject and contains the object. Our mind is thus in di¬ 
ve ct communication with itself and tlic external world through a rela¬ 
tion which is not arbitrary, as Reid supposed, but essential, necessary, 
and direct. This relation is expressed in the immediate sentiment of 
the metaphysical unity of the Ego, which thus becomes the foundation 
of knowledge. From the primitive consciousness of the Ego, and of 
the non-Ego, the mind rises to distinct ideas through reflection, aided 
by analysis and synthesis—the analysis preceding the synthesis—by dis¬ 
tinguishing the sensation both from the Ego, and the object which pro¬ 
duced it. Tims an idea is essentially an analytic product, although 
it may be considered as synthetic, in relation to the substantial unity of 
the Ego in which it is formed. 

Although all knowledge of reality is developed from the conscious' 
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ness of experience, there is ti previous element in flie mind which 
renders tlmt development possible. This clement is subjective, tint is, 
it is given by the mind itself in its.own activity, and consists in the 
immediate perception of the identity of our ideas, from which arises 
metaphysical evidence or logical necessity, which forms the basis of 
all philosophical reasoning and scientific certainty. Thus every judg¬ 
ment based oil logical necessity proceeds from the principle of iden¬ 
tity, which in its negative form becomes the principle of eontiadie- 
tion. It is therefore analytical; indeed no synthetic judgment d 
priori is admissible, and those which were held as such by Kant 
may all be reduced to analytical ones, in which the attribute is 
contained in the subject, and which therefore are based on identity. 
General ideas are all the product of comparison and abstraction; none 
of them arc innate, although they are all natural, that is to say, t ie 
product of mental activity. Thus from the perception of bodies the 
mind evolves the ideas of plurality, extension, and solidity; from 
these the idea of matter; and through further analysis, those of sub¬ 
stance, causality, time and space. They are all analytical, subjective 
and objective; analytic because derived through anah^ from i cn i y, 
subjective because elaborated by the activity of the mind out of its on u 
consciousness, and objective because contained m the objective peiecp- 

tions of sensibility. . ,, 

A spiritualist in psychology, Cialuppi maintains the unity, 
simplicity, the indivisibility and the immortality of the human 
«oJ wMch he considers as a Substantial force, deve oping mto 

various faculties as it becomes modified by diverse surrounding cucum- 

Btances f r0 m the consciousness of the Ego and of the nonrEgo n sing 
to abstmet and universal principles. Remaining, however, within the 
. f empiricism though lie places the human mind above nation, 

SUliSSS.—.«* »*. ° E * ™ 

essence, or of the essence of matter, nor understand ft*i ongm < t ^ 
universe and the processes of its development. In Ktlucs he mjei 

Ss 

Sign- nor til. source of rirtto. Absolute ImpsnrMM, or p.« 0 =<J 
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judgments d priori, such as a Do your duty/’ are at the foundation of 
moral law; they originate from the very nature of practical reason, 
which contains also the principle of the final harmony between virtue 
and happiness—expressed in the moral axiom ffi Virtue merits reward, 
and vice punishment” Fiona this principle as well as from our own 
consciousness he demonstrates the freedom of the will, both as a psy¬ 
chological and moral fact. Natural religion lias for its object the exist¬ 
ence of God, of whom we may obtain the idea by rising from the con¬ 
ditional to the unconditional, from the finite to the infinite; and from 
- the relative to the absolute. This idea is subjective: it is developed 
from that of identity, that is, the one is included in the other. But we 
reach also the existence of infinite reality through the principle of 
causality, and in this sense the idea of God is objective. Theism alone 
can reconcile the infinite goodness of God with the existence of evil ; 
a reconciliation, however, which is imperfect, from the very fact that 
human reason cannot understand all the relations which exist between 
all beings. God is incomprehensible, creation is a mystery, miracles 
arc a possibility, and revealed religion is an important aid to our edu¬ 
cation, Cf. L. Fem, op* cit and Ii, Mariano, La Philosophic Content- 
2 >orame en Italic , 1808. The following arc the works of Galuppi : 
Saggio Filosofico sulla Critim della Conoscsnza^ 1819-32; Letters 
Filosofieke culls Vicsn.de della Filo&ofia inter no ai Prineipii della 
Conoscenza Umanada Cartedo fino a Kant^ 1827; Elemmti di Jn- 
losofia^ 1820-27; Lezioni di Logica e di Meiafisica, IS32-30 ; File* 
Sofia della Volant 1832-40 ; Considera&ioni suffl Idcalmno trascen- 
dentate e sul Hazionalismo assoluto 1 1841, 

The following ’rcritera may he referred partly to Empiricism, and partly to Criticism : 

—.P P Xambnrini, IfitroduzionG uUo StHdw deUa Film0a Morals , 1801; Elements Juris ha- 
tum t 1815 ; Cenni sulla PcrfcltihiUtd dd? tfmana FamigUa y 1805 ; A_ Cere? a, Principle 
Lcggigenerali di FJosojia e Medicina t 1817; F. Zant4?deselii, ElemrntidiPsicdvgkt Empirisa 
18S3; B. Poll, Saggio Fiksofie-osopra la Scuola dd mmkndJUjQsojl naturalistic 18.27; Saggio 
cTun Carso di JP&osojia ; and Pnmi Elementi di FUosofa^ 1833; G. Ricci, in his Causirasmo 
(Antolo^ia di Firenze, 1820), Rivato, Riccbclli, and Devincenzi, who vrrote on the French 
Eclecticism in the CommcRtaHdiW Atenea diBresda^ 1828-31; <x Lusverti, In&tituzi&ni 
Logico-Metajkitfte, 1823 ; M. Gigli, Aiudid dtfk Idee, 1814; D. Bini, l^iord Ugko-Mda- 
fmca Moral*, 1818; C. A. Fezzi, Lmmi di Filmojia ddla ■mente c dd cuore; Aecordino, 
Elemcnli di FUoscfia, 1830, Zetti, Elements di MeUjidm, 1830; G. Alberi, Dd FfatcMe, 
1824 ; A, Gatti, Pfindpii di Ideologic Y 1827, G, Passeri, DeBa natura timam sotiezcJe, 
1815; DdP umana perfetioue, 1822; G, Scaranmzza, JEsame analitm ddfafacdtd diem* 
tire , 1323; Bonfadmi, Sulk Cakgene di Kant t 1831; Bruschelll, Prefect tones Legies- 
MdaphMxB, 1831, Beilina, La Costienzu, 1820; E. Fagnnni, Storia naturals ddM 
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potensa umma r 1333. DeUd intime rdasioni in cui progredkcono te Fitosqfia, la 
Mdigiam e In Liberty 1868; Do Oekeda, min Fihsofia degli AnlkM, 1331; Fizzo- 
liita Intmdnnmc alio Studio delta Fthsofta, 1833; G. L. Domowski, a Jesuit, In¬ 
stitution™ Philosophic*, 1841 ; A. Testa, La Fibsofia dd Smtimmlo, 1830; La 
Filmojia ddV Intdttgettza, 1836; Esame e discussions delta Critica ddla Ragkne Puradh 
Kant, 1843-49; Critka dd Kuovo Baggio suir Online ddle Idee di A . liosmini, lb-13; 
V. Do Grnzi a, Saggio suUa rcaltd ddla conoscenza umana, 184?; A + Cattara-Lettien, 
Dkhfjhi fibsojici si ill' intakkno, I860; Introduzknc alia Filmofm morale c (d IMntto 
msionale 1802; A. Longo, Pension Jttesofm, 184G; Teona ddla cormcenza, 1^1; 
Dimostrazionc analitka deUe fttitfttd ddV anima, 1S52 ; V. Tcdeschi, EtemmUd* Fite- 
sofia, 1832; P. S. Mancmi, Ekmentidi Filosofut, 1S36; Mantovani, Traduzione delU 
Critka ddk Ragitme Pura <U Kant, 1822 ; B. Mozzarella, Critka ddla Scimza, l^GO; 
BcUa Critica. 18G7, Empiricism was applied to /Esthetics by M. Dcliico in h’s 
Nime lltccrche tul Bdb, 1318; Tails, PnncipU di Eatetiea, 1837; Ernies Visconti, 
Saaqi sul Btllo 1835, and Jlijtcssiani ideotsyiche inU/rno at linguaggio grammatical 
dd popoli colli; G Vemmzio, Calbfdia, 1830; C. Zucrala, Pnncipiiatttid, 
1835’ P Lichtentkfil, Estetica ; G, Longki, CaUograjia^ 1830; and L- Fasti unit, 
liistihmoni di Estctica, 1827, Zuccala and Lichtcntkal, however, separate thenv 
Bclvea from the empirical School, and strive to find the essence of beauty m the idea. 
The same principles of Empiricism were followed by writers who undertook to con- 
struct a genealogy of sciences, such as L. Ferrarc.se m his Baggio di una «ww 
cation* ddle Scknze, 1823, He is also the author of Ddle diverse specie di fdha, 183 0; 
Kicerdie inter no aW online ddP istinto, 1834, Trattato delta monomama smcid^ 183a 
G Dc Pamphilis in his Geografia ddlo Seim considerate ndla sua unitd di uti.ee (h 

fme 1830 ; mid D. Rossetti in his Bdio Stabile e deism imegnamento , 1832, Among the 
writers on Pedagogy who followed empirical doctrines maybe mentioned Pasetti m 
Ms Saqr/io suIT Educazkne fvtico-momle \ 1814 S. Iluffacle, Opere Pedagogtcke, 
1S2G* L. BoncscM, Frccdti di Educazkm ; A. Fontana, Manual* per rEdttca- 
zionc ttmana, 1334; Farravicini m his various educational works ; F, Apo i, 
Manuals di Educations e di Ajmnaestramcnto per U Scwle tnfanUh, L-d; I. j >>- 
sarotti, Mrutwmdei Sordi-MulL ; Bazutti, Salk state fsico intdkttaale c mora.e 
dd Sordi-MuU, 1828; 8. Be Rcnzi, SidT indole dd Ciechf 1820; and G. B. Fan- 
tonetth BeUa Fazzia, 1830, Among the historians who followed the doctrines oL 
historical criticism may be named F. Rossi in his Studi Storki , 1835 ; Carlo Dcnma m his 
RdUuzkmi c Vlialio, 1888; Pietro Yerriin hi aStoria di Milano, 1708 ; K di Gregorio m 
his Cansidcrmioni suite Sterte di Skilia; P. Codetta in Ms Stork dd llegno ihKcqwh 
1820- C, Bottft in his Stork dcUa Omrra dtW ImHpendemt Americana, 1809 ; and 
Btoria F Italia, continued from that of Guicciardini, 1824 ; N. Polmien m his &*&&& 
Stericoc Bdiiko mdte Costituzione dd Eegno di Skim, 1847; C. Cant m his 
Universale, 1847; and Btoria degU Italian*, l85fh Also by ^ C(U \ ”* L f^T 
amnti U Bominte dd llomani , 1810; A, Ma^oldi in bis Ddle Origin Ltelicbe 1840 
Lornperdi in his Fibsojla degli EtnmM, 1872; Berchetti in his Filosofia dajh antiefu 
pmdL 1812 ; D, Saccld in his Stork t dcUa Ftte&ofta Great, 1820; G. K. Roggero in bis 
Btoria delta F&xtojia da Cartesio a Kant , 1803; Ragniseo, Stork ddle Category da 
Talctead Ifcgd, 1871 ; F. Sclopifl, Storia ddte Legidaztem Italian #; C. lanm, btaU 
Romani, 1850 ; and G. La Farina, Stork <F I talk dal 1815 a l 1848. 

3. Idealism.—W hatever may be the value of the psychological 
investigations of Galuppi, and the seeming “realism” by which Mb 
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theory is characterized, his doctrine, founded as it was on the subjective 
activity of the mind in connection with experience, could not supply 
an objective foundation for science; it therefore left the problem of 
knowledge unsolved. To establish the objectivity of human thought 
on an independent and absolute principle was the task which Antonio 
Eosmini (1797-1855), the founder of modern Idealism in Italy, pro¬ 
posed to himself. He was born in Rovereto in the Italian Tyrol, and 
received his education at the University of Padua* In 1821 he entered 
the priesthood, and at a later period founded a religious institute of 
charity, whose members devote themselves to the education of youth 
and the ecclesiastical ministry* In 1848 lie was charged by King 
Charles Albert with a mission to Rome, the object of which was to in¬ 
duce Pius IX. to join the Italian Confederation, and to allow the citizens 
of the Roman States to participate in the War of National Independence. 
His efforts at first promised success; he was made a member of the 
Papal Cabinet and was even invited to the honors of the Cardinakte* 
But the influence of the reactionary party in the Church having become 
predominant, the Pope withdrew from the liberal path on which lie 
had entered, Eosmmi’s proposal was rejected, and the ambassador 
himself dismissed in disgrace. He returned to his retreat at Stresa 
on the Lago Maggiore, where he again devoted himself to the work of 
the restoration of philosophy, for which he had so long labored* 

Philosophy, according to Eosmini, is the science of the ultimate rea¬ 
sons ; the product of highest reflection, it is the basis of all sciences 
in the universal sphere of the knowable, embracing ideality, reality and 
morality, the three forms under which Being manifests itself* Hence 
there are three classes of philosophical sciences: 1st, the Sciences of 
intuition, of which ideality is the object, such as Ideology and Logic; 
2d, the Sciences of perception, the object of which is reality,as given in 
the sensibility, such as Psychology and Cosmology; 3d, the Sciences of 
reason, whose object is not immediately perceived, but is found 
through the inferences of reason, such as Ontology and Deontology; 
the former considering Belli^ in itself and in its three intrinsic rela- 
tlons ; the latter, Being in its ideal perfection, of which morality is the 
highest complement. Ideology is the first science; it investigates the 
origin, the nature, and the validity of ideas, and with Logic establishes 
the principle, the method, and the object of philosophic investigation. 
ITts Ideologic and Logical works, containing the fundamental principle 
of his system, and the germ of all his doctrines, are as follows: JJfuovo 
Saggio suW Origine drll-c 25 $ee 3 1830; 11 Jlrn-iiovamento della FdosoJixB 
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in Italia, 1S3G, a polemical work directed against Hamiani; Iatro- 

(lazioiie alkt Fdosojiu, 1S50, and la logwa, ISjo. 

Having reduced the problem of knowledge to the intellectual per¬ 
ception of reality, Hosmini examines and rejects the solutions given 
by the principal philosophers of ancient and modern times. 11c how¬ 
ever accepts the views of Kant on the essence of that, perception, and 
places it in a synthetic judgment d priori, the subject of which is givea^ 
by our sensibility, ancl the attribute by our mind; the one being furnished 
by experience, the other having a transcendental origin. But agamst 
Kant he contends, that this transcendental clement is one and object¬ 
ive not plural and subjective; it is not evolved by the activity ot the 
mind, but although essentially united to it, it has an absolute, objective 
and independent existence. This element, the objective form of the 
mind to which all Kantian forms may be reduced, is Being nt ns 
ideality (V Fsscre ideal!), which contains no real or ideal determina¬ 
tions, hut is ideal activity itself, deprived of all modes and outlines, the 
potential intelligibility of all things, native to the mmd the light of 
reason, the source of all intelligence, the principle of all object ml}, 
and the foundation of all knowledge. Essentially simple one and 
identical for all minds, universal, necessary, immutable and eternal, 
the idea of being is the condition of all mental acts; it cannot originate 
from reflection, abstraction, or consciousness; it lias a divme ougi , 
indeed it is the very intelligence of God, permanently commumca cd to 
C human mind under the form of pure ideality. AH transcendental 
ideas, logical principles, identity, contradiction, snbstanc^ca,«ah ^ 
the very idea of the Absolute,arc potentially contained Within it, an 
become distinct through the process of reflection 

It is only through the synthesis of sensibility and 
man intellectually perceives the existence of real.tie,. Lo tlmik 
to iudae savs Rosmmi. aud to think oi reality is to pul e that 
ia actually existent- To this judgment sensibility gives the matter 
or the subject, mind the form or tlic attribute, by apply mg to to 
former the attribute of existence; while the substantial unity o -> 
nature, at once sentient and intelligent affords the basj on M ^ 
synthesis is accomplished. Thus reality, which is subjective, that is 
to sav, is essentially connected with sensibility, Jecom^ject»My 
known through tlie affirmation of its existence, 1 hue ideality al , 
s Swlbl e ver sc; while reality acting on our sensibility is pcrcmved 
only through ideality. Through the faculty of universalizing, se- 
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parating the possibility, or the intelligibility, or the essence (these 
terms hive the same meaning) of the objects bo perceived, the mind 
i 011113 noii cm Mil ideas, which are tiius but specific determinations of 
the infinite ideality. 

Logic establishes the truth of knowledge and the foundation of its 
certainty. Now truth is a quality of knowledge; that is to say, our 
knowledge is true, when that which we know exists. Truth "is. ac¬ 
cordingly, the same as existence, and as existence is the form of 
our intelligence, so our mind, in its very structure, is in the posses¬ 
sion of truth. No error is possible on this subject; for the idea 
of existence is affirmed in the very act of denying it. No de¬ 
lusion is possible as to its modes; for that idea has no mode, or deter¬ 
mination. So all specific ideas and logical principles are free from 
ei 101 , for they represent mere possibilities, considered in themselves 
and without relation to other things. The same may bo said of the 
primitive judgment, in which the existence of reality is affirmed. 
Confining ourselves to the simple affirmation of the actual existence of 
the object as it is given in sensibility, we cannot err; error begins when 
wc undertake to affirm more than we perceive, or when we assert rela¬ 
tions between ideas which do not exist. Error, therefore, is always 
voluntary, although not always a free act; it may occur in the reflex, 
but never in the direct or primitive knowledge. On these principles, 
Iiosmini rejects the doctrine of IItime and Berkeley as to the validity 
of our knowledge. 

liosmini s psycliologicaljcosniolog'ical, mid ontological ideas arc con¬ 
tained in Lis Psicologia, 1846-50, Awtrqpologia, 1838, Tcodkea, 1828, 
and 1859. Psychology considers the human soul in its essence, 

development, and destiny, A fundamental sensibility (Sentimento 
fondwraeiitold}^ substantial and primitive, at once corporeal and spiri¬ 
tual, having two forms, one of which is a force acting in space, the 
other ideality itself, constitutes the essence of the soul. It is active and 
passive; it Is united with Internal and external extension, and its body 
lias double relation to it, of subjectivity and of extra-subjectivity. It 
is one, simple and spiritual, and by tills quality It is essentially difitin 
guifihed from the souls of mere animals. Having for its aim and end 
the potential ideality of all things, it w ill last as long as this intuition; 
if is therefore immortal, although its term of exiemion will perish 
with the disorganization of the body. Life consists in fundamental 
sensibility, the result of that double hypostatic relation, in which the 
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body partakes of the subjective life of the soul, and the soul of the im¬ 
mortality of the infinite ideal. Cosmology considers the totality and the 
order of the universe, its parts and their relations to the whole. As real¬ 
ity is essentially connected with sensibility, so that the idea of the one 
involves the idea of the other, Eosmini admits a primitive sensibility 
in matter, and holds, with Campauella, that chemical atoms are 
endowed with a principle of life. Hence a hierarchy of all beings 
exists in nature, from the primitive elements to the highest organisms, 
a hierarchy founded on the basis of the different degrees of sensibility, 
with which they are endowed. Hence, also, he affirms the existence of 
a universal soul in nature, much like that admitted by Giordano 
Bruno, whose sphere is indefinite space ; a soul one in itself, yet multi¬ 
plied and individualized in the numberless existences of the universe. 
Spontaneous generation is a natural consequence of the theory of 
universal life. Ontology includes Theology; but while the former 
considers the essence of Being, its unity and the trinity of its forms in 
the abstract, the latter regards it in its substantial existence, as the 
absolute cause and finality of the universe. The intelligibility of 
things, as revealed to the human mind, being only potential and ideal, 
cannot properly be called God, who is the absolute realization of the 
infinite essence of being, and therefore contains in the unity of his 
eternal substance an infinite intelligibility, as well as an infinite reality 
and morality, a reality which is essentially an infinite sensibility, and 
a morality which is essentially an infinite love. It is therefore not 
through a natural intuition, but through the process of reasoning that 
the mind acquires a knowledge of an existing God. It is by reflecting 
on the logical necessity and the immutability which belong to ideality, 
on the conditions required by the existence of contingent realities, 
and the nature of moral obligation, that, by the process of integration, 
our reason is led to believe in the existence of an Absolute Mind, the 
source of all intelligibility, reality, and morality. Tlius the idea, of 
God is essentially negative, that is to say, affirms his existence, but it 

excludes the comprehension of his nature* 

Creation is the result of divine love. The Absolute Being cannot 
but love being, not only in itself, but in all the possibilities of its mani¬ 
festations. It is by an “infinitely wise abstraction” that the Divme Mnn 
separates from its own intelligibility file ideal type of the universe; am 
it is by an “ infinitely sublime imagination ” that it makes it blossom, 
as a grand reality in the space. Yet the universe is distinct from I lie 
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Creator, because it is necessarily limited and finite ; and as such it cannot 
be confounded with the Infinite and the Absolute, although it is identi¬ 
fied with it in its ideal type, which indeed flows from the very bosom of 
the Divine Hat are. Thus creation in its ideal essence is God ; but it 
is not God in its realization, which is essentially finite* In his Teodicca , 
Bosmini strives to show that the existence of evil does not stand in 
contradiction with an allwise and omnipotent Providence, Man is 
necessarily limited, and evil is a necessary consequence of his limita¬ 
tion. Perfect wisdom in its action must necessarily follow immutable 
laws, which in their intrinsic development will come in antagonism 
with partial forces, and produce discords in the universal harmony. 
Such are the laws “of the maximum good to be obtained through the 
minimum of action;” “the exclusion of all superfluities;” “the 
graduation of all tilings and their mutual dependence; ” “ the univer¬ 
sal law of development; ” “ the existence of extremes and their mutual 
antagonism; ” finally, “ the unity and the celerity of the divine 
action,” which presides over the government of the universe. The 
problem of the possibility of a better world has no meaning: God may 
create numberless worlds, but each of them will always be best in rela¬ 
tion to its own object. As from a box full of golden coins we can 
only draw golden coins, so the Creator can only draw from his own 
mind that which is best. 

Deontology considers the archetypes of perfection in all spheres, 
and the means through which they may be realized. Moral science, 
including the philosophy of right, is one of its principal branches. 
This is treated by Bosmini in the following works: I Prineipii della 
Scien za Mo 'rale, 1831; j Storm Co mparativa c Critica dciSistem i Morali , 
1837; Antropologia , 1S3S; Tmttato della Coscienza Morale, 1S44; 
Fdosofia del Diritto , 1841^3; Opumli Morally 1341. The essence 
of morality consists in the relation of the will to the intrinsic order of 
being, as it reveals Itself to our mind; hence the supreme moral prin¬ 
ciple is expressed in the formula: “ Recognize practically being as you 
know it; ” or, “ Adapt your reverence and love to the degree of worth 
of the being, and act accordingly.” The idea of being giving us the 
standard of this recognition, implies the first moral lav, which is thus 
identified with the primum notvm , the first, truth, the very light, of 
reason. IIen.ce moral good is essentially objective, consisting in t o 
relation of tlie will to ideal necessity. Thus morality is essentially 
distinct from utility, the former being the cause, the latte i the t eU ; 
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hence Eudemonology, the science of happiness cannot bo confounded 
vrith Ethics, of which it is only a corollary, The relative worth of 
beings arises from the degree of their participation in the Infinite; 
hence man, whose mind is allied with an infinite ideality, 1ms an infi¬ 
nite worth. It is through this union, not through the moral autonomy 
of the will, as Kant maintained, that man is a person and not a tiling; 
and it is for this reason that actions, to be morally good* must have for 
their obj ect an intelligent being. Moral categories are therefore founded 
on the gradations of "intelligence and virtue, which is but the realiza¬ 
tion of intelligence. The duties towards ourselves are derived from 
the Imperative, which commands the respect and love of humanity, 
and we are the standard, by which wc estimate the faculties and the 
wants of our neighbors. Eights are found in the faculty of acting 
according to our will, so far as protected by moral law. Man has an 
inalienable right to truth, virtue, and happiness, and his right to liberty 
and property is founded on his very personality. Domestic society is 
the basis of all civil organization, and the authority of the State is 
limited to the regulation of the modality of right, and never can place 
itself against rights given by nature. Indeed Its principal object is 
the protection of those rights. Liberal in almost all his doctrines, 
EosminTs ideas on the rights of the Church betray a confusion of 
Catholicism with Christianity, indeed with humanity; they are there- 
fore extravagant as they arc indefensible. It is true that in his JL& 
Cinque Piaghe della OMesa. , 1848, be strove to introduce into the Church 
such reforms, as would have made it less antagonistic to the spirit of 
Christianity. In that work ho urged the necessity of abolishing the 
use of a dead language in the religious services, of raising the standard 
of clerical education, of emancipating the Episcopate from political 
ambitions and fendal pretensions, and, above all, of intrusting the elec¬ 
tion of bishops to the people and the clergy, as is required by the 
very nature of the Church, His book was placed at once In the Index 
Expiirgatorms. Kosmini applied also his philosophy to polities in his 
Mlmqfia della Politiea , 1839 ; and to pedagogic science in his Prut ' 
cipio Supremo della Metodologin , 1857, He is also the author of 
psposi^ioyie Qpitica della Pilosojia di A-Pietotele^ 1858, I, Giobati 
e il Pantei&mo , 1848, Opmcoli Fihaojki, 1828, and of several vol¬ 
umes of correspondence. 

A complete edition of Koamini'e works tocie been published in Milan and in Turin, Ills 
posthumous works are now in course of publication in 1 urin, under the editorship of lii# 
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disciple, F. Faoli. A Rtmme of his system, written by himself, may be found in the 
Steria universale di C\ Canid T in its documentary part. His philosophy was early 
introduced into the Universities and Colleges of Piedmont, through the labors of G. 
Sciolla, P T Cor to, and M. Tardit-i, then the chief professors in the philosophical faculty 
at the University of Turin. The two first embodied the doctrines of Rosmini in their 
text-books of mental and moral philosophy; while the third, in his Letlere di un lies- 
minianc, 1341, undertook to refute the objections which Gioberti had advanced against 
that philosophy. It was this work, which gave Gioberti occasion to publish his 
voluminous work on llosmini. Meanwhile his doctrines extended to the schools 
of Lombardy, owing to the writings of A. Pestalozza, whose Elcracnti di Fibsojkt, 
1S-17, contain the best exposition of Rosminianism. Fcstalozzu is also the author of 
Difesa ddlc Dottrinc di Jfo&mwi, 1853, and La 2felite di Rosmini, 1855, To the same 
School belong A. Manzoni, the author of the Prvrmmi Bposi, who, in his Dkdogo suW hi- 
t endow, applied the Rosminian principles to the art of composition ; X. Tom mason, 
the author of the Bidmario Estetico, the Didomrio det Sinemimi, and of several 
educational works, in Ins Esposidone dd Sistema Fihsofico di Rosmini, 1838; A. 
litfsmini; 1855; Studi fdosojid, 1840; and Studi critici; G. Cavour, the brother of 
the statesman of that name, in his Fragments PhU&sophiqucs, 1841 ; R. Bonghi, trans¬ 
lator of several works of Plato and Aristotle, and author of Compendia di Logic®, I860, 
who gives an exposition of philosophical discussions held with Rosmini in his Le Sire* 
slaw, 1854 ; G. A, Rayneri, in his Friuli Principii di Mctodica, 1854; and Bella Peda - 
gogia, 1859; D. Bcrti, the author of La Vita di G+ Bruno, 1808; V, Gaxelli, in his 
Sulla Filoscfa Morale, 1853; and in Biograjia di A, Rosmini, 18(11 ; Y, Villa,, in his Kurd 
e Rosmini, HUGO; J. B, Peyretti, in his Ekmenti di Fdosofia, 1857 ; and Baggio diLogioe 
generate, 1859 ; B, Monti, in his I)d Fondammto, Progresso, c Sistema tfdle Cemosoonm 
Umane, 1841 ; V. Imbriani, in his Sul Fausto di Goethe, 1865 ; and BeW Orga nismoportico 
e ddht Foctica pojuolare Italian®, 1$GG ; M. Minghetti, the statesman and colleague of 
Cavour, whose work, D&V Ecemomia Public®, bears the traces of the influence of Ros- 
jninPfl doctrines; G. Allievo, in his Hcgdianiomo, la Sdensa e la Vita, 1868; and P. 
Paganini, in his DcUet Natura ddle Idee second® Platone, 1803; Condeiemzioni sitlkpm- 
fonde armonie ddkt FUosojia Nat unde, 1861; Saggio Cosmohgico sullo Spado, 1803 ; and 
Baggio sopra S, Tommetso e il Rosmini, 1857. To this classification may he referred 
Les Frincipes do Philosophic, of T. Caluso, published in 1815, translated into Italian by 
P. Corte, and published in 1840 with notes of Rosmini, Prof. Corte is the author of 
Ekmcnti di FUosojia, 1853, embracing logical, metaphysical, and ethical sciences, lie 
published also Anthologia M. F Cicerone and L. A. Seneca in um Puilosaphdv 
Studimorum cmc&inata, 1851. The doctrine of Rosmini on the nature of original bud, 
as it was expressed in his Traitato della Cosdenm, having been violently attacked by 
several ecclesiastical writers belonging to the Order of the Jesuits, it was ably defended 
by eminent theologians of the Catholic Church, P, Bcrtolozzi, G. Fantoza, G. B, 
Pagani, and by L. Gastaldi, a collegiate doctor of divinity in the University of Turin, 
and now Archbishop of that See. On Rosmini 1 s System, sec further,—Leydel, in 
Ztitschrifi f. ■Philosophic, 1851, 1859; Ammlos do Finks, Chrctknm (Bonnetty, cd- 
Paris), on Rosmini and the decree of the Index, July, 18G0 : also same An nalcs, 
3d scries, tomes X., XVIH., XX,; 4th scries, I*, p, 71 ; Bartholm&s, JBsk critique 
rits Roe trines Rdtgieuses, 2 vole., Park:, 1835; Father Lockhard, Life of Rosmini, Loud t 
1856; Fcni, op, eit 3 and G. Ferrari In the Revue des Deux Mendez, March and May, 
1844. 
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4. U.ttologism.—T lic Outologic School places the “Primum philo 
sopliicum 33 not in simple ideal existence, but in Absolute reality, the 
cause of all things as well as the principle of all knowledge. This 
doctrine, held by St Augustine and St. Bonaventura, and revived by 
hlalcbraiiehe in the seventeenth century, was developed under a 
new form by Vincenzo Gioberti (1801^1852)* lie was bom in 
Turin, received his education at the University of that city, and 
early became a priest* Arrested as a sympathizer with the revolu¬ 
tionary schemes of Mazzini, he was condemned to exile in 1833* 
While in France and Belgium he devoted himself to the work of 
Italian regeneration, and endeavored to attach the clergy to this cause. 
In his Primaio Morale e Cimle degli Italmrd , 1843, he urged upon 
the papacy the necessity of placing itself at the head of the liberal 
movement, and becoming the champion of Italian nationality and the 
centre of European civilization. In his Prolcgomeni , 1845, and ll 
Gesuita Mode mo, 184G, he labored to crush the opposition with whLh 
his views were received by the reactionary party of the Church, and 
exposed the dangers of Its policy* With the accession of Fins IX. in 
1847, and the subsequent establishment of constitutional governments 
in the Peninsula, his ideas seemed to have triumphed. In 1843 lie 
returned to Italy and entered at once into public life, accepting a seat 
in the Parliament and in the Cabinet of Piedmont, where he soon be¬ 
came a ruling Spirit After the battle of Novara, in 1840, he was sent 
to Paris as ambassador, in the hope of obtaining aid for the national 
cause, Enable to accomplish lus mission, ho resigned his office, and 
remaining in that city a voluntary exile, he again devoted hims elf to 
pi i i losophical studi es. 

The philosophy of Gioberti is embodied in the following works: 
La Peoria del Sopr&naturale, 1838 ; Introduzieme alio Studio della 
Pdosojia , 1840; Prat tat o del Jluono, 1842; Prat tat o del Hello 7 
1841 ; Krrori Filosofici dijl. Rosmini, 1841 “44* Philosophy, accord¬ 
ing to him, has long since ceased to exist ; the last genuine philo¬ 
sophers were Leibnitz, Malebranehc, and Vico, By substituting psy¬ 
chologic for the ontologie method and principles, Descartes rendered 
all genuine philosophic development impossible; he did in regard to 
philosophy what Luther did in regard to religion, by substituting pri¬ 
vate judgment for the authority of the Church* Sensualism, subjectiv¬ 
ism, scepticism, materialism and atheism are the legitimate fruits of the 
doctrine of Descartes, To do away with these errors is the object of 
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into philosophy, RosminFs theory cannot attain it; for it is founded 
oil a psychologic process, assumes as a principle of knowledge a pure 
abstraction, and thus falls into the very errors which it proposes to 
combat. Through ideality the mind cannot reach reality, nor from the 
faet of consciousness can it ascend to universal and necessary ideas. 
V. r c must therefore invert the process, and look both for method and 
principles not in the subject, but in the object. The object is the idea 
in its absolute reality, immanontly present to the mind under the form 

of a synthetic judgment, which comprehends in itself all being and 
knowledge. 

This judgment, as it is produced through reflection, finds its expres¬ 
sion in the ideal formula Em creat cxkUntias {Being create# exut- 
enxes ;)—the supreme principle of Ontology and of Philosophy, Through 
the intuition of this principle, mind is in possession at once of the real 
and the ideal; for the first member of the formula {Em) contains the 
object, Being } the absolute idea as well as the absolute substance and 
cause ; the second {Existences) gives the organic multiplicity of contin¬ 
gent substances and causes and relative ideas; the third {The Creative 
expresses the relation existing between the absolute and the rela¬ 
tive, the unconditional and the conditional, and the production of real 
and ideal existences from the Absolute. Put although this intuition 
gives the power of intelligence to the mind, it is in itself not yet an act 
oi knowledge; as long as it is not reproduced by the mind, it remains 
in a latent or germinal condition. It is only by a reflex judgment that 
we ailimi the contents*of intuition; coming to the consciousness of its 
elements, we become acquainted with their mutual bearing and rela¬ 
tions, This reproduction therefore is made through ontological reflec¬ 
tion, by which the mind, so to say, reflects itself upon the object, and 
through which alone it is capable of acquiring the knowledge of that 
ideal organism, which is expressed in the intuition. Thus the ontologi¬ 
cal method is the only true philosophical process, and stands in opposi¬ 
tion to the psychological method, which is founded on psychological 
reflection, through which the mind turns its attention, not upon the 
object, but upon itself. But to direct its reflection upon the object of 
its intuition, the mind needs the stimulus of language, through which 
it may determine and limit the object for its comprehension. Hence 
the necessity of a first divine revelation, which by language supplies 
the instrument of our reflection^ and constitutes that relation which 
necessarily exists between the idea itself, and the idea as it manifests 
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itself to our mind* For although tiic idea in itself is one and Indivisi. 
ble, in reference to the human mind it has two sides—the one which is 
intelligible, the other incomprehensible—thus being antithetic towards 
each other, and giving rise to all the apparent antinomies between 
Science and Religion. The faculty of superintelligence, which is 
inherent in all finite minds, consists in the sense which reveals to the 
mind its own limitation^ as to the comprehension of the idea* It is 
through revelation that the mind acquiree some positive knowledge of 
the snperintelligibility of the idea, although always limited and cloud¬ 
ed in mystery. 

Science, being the reproduction of the ideal formula, must therefore 
be divided into two branches, corresponding to the intelligibility and 
the superintelligibility of the idea ;—the one constituting the Rational 
Sciences, the other the Super-rational, the last being superior to the 
former from their more extensive comprehension of the idea through 
positive revelation. The genesis of sciences from the ideal formula is 
as follows: a Ens” or the subject of the formula, gives Ontology and 
Theology. The copula {Great) demands a science which shall com¬ 
prise the double I'clation between Ens and Existences^ in both an 
ascending and a descending method; the descending process (from 
Being to Existences) originates the science of time and space, or Mathe¬ 
matics ; the ascending (from Existences to Being) the science of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful, that is, Logic, Ethics, and ./Esthetics. 
The predicate {Existences) gives rise to the spiritual and material 
sciences; on the one side Psychology and Cosmology, on the other, 
physical Science in its various branches. The super-natural sciences 
follow the same division. 


As to the validity of the knowledge arising from this formula,—its 
first member expresses its own absolute reality and necessity. 1 he 
intuitive judgment in which this reality and necessity are pronounced, 
via, ^Ens is™ and “Ens is necessary” do not originate in the human 
mind, but are contained in the idea itself, while the mind in its primi¬ 
tive intuition only listens to them—repeating them in its succeeding 
reflex judgments. So that the validity of those judgments is not 
affected by the subjectivity of the mind. Thus is it with the funda¬ 
mental ideas of necessity, possibility, and existence; the first being 
the relation of the Em to itself, the second the relation of the 
necessary to the existing, and the third the relation of possibility to 
necessity. To these ideas correspond three great realities; to the first, 
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the Absolute imlity, God ; to the second* infinite or continuous magnh 
tude, pure time and pure space; to the third, actual and discrete mag¬ 
nitude, the universe and its contents. Time and space arc ideas, at 
once pure and empirical, necessary and contingent As pure and 
necessary, they may be conceived as a circular expansion growing out 
of a single centre and extending to the infinite; by this centre, Em 
(Being) is symbolized. As contingent and empirical, they may be repre¬ 
sented by a circumference which projects from the centre and develops 
m successive degrees; in this projective development we have the 
finite reality, multiple and contingent in itself, but one and necessary, 
if considered as existing in the central point from which it emerges. 
For existences have a necessary relation to the Ens, and it is only in 
that relation that it is possible to know them. The very word ex¬ 
istences implies their derivation from the Absolute reality ; but the 
nature of that derivation cannot be reached through reasoning; it 
manifests itself In the intuition, in which it is revealed in the creative 
act. By considering the two extreme terms of the formula out of the 
relation of its copula, they become identified, and philosophy at once 
falls into Pantheism. Thus the creative act is the only basis of our 
knowledge of contingent existences. It is by bringing the phenome¬ 
nal elements of perception into their relations to creative activity that 
die sensible becomes intelligible, and the individualizations of the idea 
are brought in the concrete into our minds. And as our own ideas are 
formed in witnessing the creative act, it follows that that they may be 
considered as copies of the divine idea, created and limited, yet stamp¬ 
ed with the character of a divine origin. 

Thus the ideal formula considered in relation to the universe becomes 
transformed into these other formulas: “ the one creates the multiple/’ 
and “ the multiple returns to the one,”—which express the two cycles 
of creative development* viz., the one, by virtue of which Existences 
descend from Ens, the other, by which they return to it,—a double move 
merit, which is accomplished in the very bosom of the Ens itself, at once 
the efficient and the final cause of the universe. The first cycle, how¬ 
ever, is entirely divine, while the second is divine and human, because in 
it human powers are brought into play. In the Garden of Eden the re¬ 
turn of the mind to its Creator was perfect; reason predominant over 
passion, man’s reflection was in perfect accord with the organic intui¬ 
tion; but the Fall altered that order, and man put himself more or less 
into opposition with the formula. Hence the errors of ancient Theo- 
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gonies and Mythologies, and their Pantheistic and Dualiatic Philoso¬ 
phies, Tims tho Brahminie and Buddhistic doctrines of tlio East ab¬ 
sorbed the universe and man himself in the first member of the formula; 
while the philosophical systems of the Greeks reduced everything to 
the third member, with the exception of Pythagoreamam and Platonism, 
in -which the condition of its organic order was substantially preserved. 
Christianity restored that order through the miraculous intcuentio.i 
by which God, becoming man, brought the human race back to its 
primitive condition. In such a dispensation, the tradition which con 
tains tho organic structure of the fomula was placed in the keeping 
of the Church; hence its infallibility, and its right to preside over Theo¬ 
logy, as well as the whole development of Science. 

The idea as expressed in the formula becomes, in its application to 
the will, the supreme moral law, the basis of Ethics. While its lir-t 
and second terms give us tho idea of moral good, its first cause, law 
and obligation, tho third term supplies the moral agent, and contains 
the conditions of moral development. It is through his free-will that 
man can copy the creative act by placing himself iu accord with the 
will of God, as manifested in moral law. Hence, moral law partakes 
of tho character of absolute reality; it is objective, apodictic, and 
religious, because it is founded on the very relation of God to the 
human will. From this relation arises an absolute right in the Creator, 
to which an absolute duty in man corresponds, the source of all the 
relative duties and rights, which spring from his relation to Ins fellow- 
creatures. It is through this accord of tho human with the divine will, 
that man attains happiness, consisting in the voluntary union of ns 
intellectual nature with the divine. The supreme formula of Ethics 
is this: “Being creates moral good through the free-will ot man;' 
from this two others follow, corresponding with the two cycles ot 
creation: “Free-will produces virtue by the sacrifice of passion to 
law,” and, “Virtue produces happiness by the reconciliation ot passion 

^Esthetic science likewise finds its principles in the ideal formula. 
Creation, with the ideas of time, space, ami force, gi'' * s 1 K ca ® 
the sublime, while Existences, that is to say, the real in its relation to 
the idea, contain the elements o I the beautiiul. ms, as cxis cnccs 
are produced and contained in the creative act, so the sublime creates 
and contains the beautiful. Hence the formula, “Being creates the 
Beautiful through the Sublime.” The two ideas arc correlated; they 
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both consist in the union of the intelligible with an imaginative cle¬ 
ment, but while in the sublime one element predominates over the 
other 5 in the beautiful the harmony of the two is preserved. Yet the 
two ideas are subject to the cycles already noticed in the development 
of the formula: “ The Sublime creates the Beautiful/ 5 and the Beauti¬ 
ful returns to the Sublime,” In the history of art the sublime precedes 
the beautiful; the temple and the epic poem are the oldest forms of 
art. The superintelligibility of the idea gives rise to the marvellous, 
which, expressing itself in language, poetry, painting, and music, 
becomes an element of /Esthetics. The first arts resting on the organic 
structure of formula, it follows that only in orthodoxy can the full 
realization of beauty be found; heterodoxy, altering more or less that 
structure, introduces an intrinsic disorder into the field of /Esthetics, 
as well as into that of science, morality, and religion. 

Gioberti at the time of his death was preparing other works, in 
which his ideas seem to have undergone considerable change, Imper¬ 
fect and fragmentary as they were left, they were published in 1S5G- 
57 under the editorship of his friend G. Massari, and bear the follow¬ 
ing titles: La I*roiologia ; La Filmofia della, Rivelazione y Li 
Miforma delict Chiesa, A tendency to rationalism blended with Hege¬ 
lian transcendentalism appears in those works, although ostensibly 
founded on the ideal formula of the first philosophy. The idea here 
becomes the absolute thought, which creates by its very act of think - 
ing; sensibility is thought undeveloped, as reason is thought deve¬ 
loped; and even the incomprehensible is but thought undeveloped, 
which becomes intelligible through development. Language as the 
instrument of reflexion plays still a conspicuous part in the woof of 
the absolute thought, as wrought out in creation, but it has become a 
natural product: and even of supernatural revelation it is said, that it 
may be considered natural, as soon as it is received into the mind. It is 
through the creative act that absolute thought appears in the develop¬ 
ment of Nature and Mind, a development which proceeds under the 
logical form of a Sorites, the principle of which is inexhaustible, and 
the progress continuous. The members of this Sorites are propositions 
which rest on Categories, or fundamental Ideas produced by the abso¬ 
lute thought in its union with the mind, and tho things which it 
creates. In the Absolute, the Categories are one and indivisible in the 
idea, hut become multiple through the creative act. These are dual 
and trine; the first express the opposition between two contrary terms, 
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while the last reconcile the oppositions of the former. The absolute 
thought is the concrete and supreme Category, out of winch all others 
receive existence through its creative activity; an existence which is 
developed, according to a dialectic movement. The organic structure 
of the Categories, which embraces the relations between the terms of 
each dual one, and the relations between their couples, is moulded on 
the ideal formula. Pantheism does not consist in a substantial syn¬ 
thesis of God and the universe, but in the confusion of the finite and the 
infinite, and of the different modes of existence which belong to them. 
God is infinite, both actually and potentially; the world is potentially 
infinite, but actually finite. With Nicolas of Cusa and Giordano 
Bruno it may properly be said, that the universe is "a potential God” 
or “a limited or contracted God.” Hence, God and the universe are 
one in the infinite reality of the first, and in the infinite potentiality of 
the second ; for the potentiality of the universe exists in God. As to 
its finitude, it is given as a term of the creative act; it is a primitive 
fact which is presupposed by all mental acts, which therefore cannot 
be reduced to other Categories and thus to the unity of the Absolute. 
Finite realities, however, have a double relation to the Absolute, which 
is determined by the metexis and the mimesis ; through the former 
they are phenomenal copies of the divine ideas, and through the 
latter they participate in the divine essence, the condition of their 
existence. 

The change in GiobertFs metaphysical ideas manifests itself in Ids 
thoughts in relation to the Church. Catholic philosophy rests no longer 
on the authority of an ecclesiastical organization, but on the universal¬ 
ity and continuity of human thought, in the history of mental evolu¬ 
tion. Religion is no longer superior to philosophy; but it is philo¬ 
sophy Itself, enveloped in myths and symbols, so as to bring it to the 
intelligence of the common people. All religions are effects of the 
creative act, having different degrees of moral value. Christianity, 
however, is the complement of all religious forms, and Chi1st is the 
Man-Idea, in which the realization of the moral type fully corresponds 
to its inner excellence. Mysteries and miracles are facts, which cannot 
be considered as complete ; their value consists in their relation to the 
future, as phenomena which contain the doctrines of 1 alingem i o 
Church can live which docs not follow the laws of ideal development; 
even the universe would perish, the moment it should cease to lie sub¬ 
ject to change. The modifications introduced in his political doctrine. 
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be himself published a year before his death, in his liinnovamento 
Civile tl Italia •, 1S51, where the papacy no longer appears as the natural 
eupper t of Italian regeneration, but as its greatest obstacle. In this 
Ytoik, by far the best of all his voluminous productions, he gave 
a new programme to Italian patriots; placing the national cause 
under the hegemony of the king of Piedmont, lie urged liis country¬ 
men to rally around that throne, the only hope of the Peninsula. 
This programme, carried out to the letter, has brought the Italian 
States under one national government, and finally made Home the 
capital of the nation. No statesman, with the exception of Cavour, has 
ever exerted for a time so great influence on the affairs of Italy as 
Gioberti; his name is preserved in honor among his countrymen for 
the purity of his patriotism, the loftiness of his aspirations, and the 
liberality of his views, rather than for the solidify and the permanent 
value of his philosophy On the political relations of Gioberti to 
Cavour, efi. Life y Character^ and Holicy of Count Cavowi\ by V. 
JBotta, New York, 1$62* 

As a philosopher,. Gioberti did not succeed m forming a lai'ge School, although the 
following writers doubtless derived their inspirations from his works:—Vito Fomari, 
DdC Armonia Universal^ 1850; Lczion i sulk arte ddta parola, 1H57—<53; G. Romano, 
a. Jesuit, La Scicnza deW uomo inter no e su&i rapporti coda Fatura e con Dfo % 1840-45 ; 
ElcmcnU di Fitesopa ; V. Di Gioamii, PrintipH ddla Fitesofia Frima t 1803 ; Micdi, o dd- 
VE&serc Vno c lieale, 18G4; Mcdi o FApologia dd S£&£emit, 1885 ; N. Garcilli, Baggio mi 
rapport i ddla Formula ideate coi prohlcmi import anti ddla Fikmjia, 1850 ; R. De Ac- 
qui&to, Si&tema ddla Stienza universale, 1850; Elementi di Fitesofia fondammtote, 1830; 
Corso di FUosoJiamorale, 1851; Corse di Eiritto natural, 1853 ; Kwmitd del? autentd 
e ddla le^ge, 1S56; Saggio Sulla natura e suite genmdd Diritto di propriety 1858 ; 
Trattato d Idcotegia, 1858. In the United States of America, Gioberti found a de¬ 
voted interpreter in Dr. 0. A. Brownson, whose able exposition of the doctrine con¬ 
tained in the ideal formula was published in 1864, in the lie view bearing his name. 
To the Ontological School, although independent of Gioberti, belong G. IL Bcrtmi, 
Idee di una Fitesofia ddla Vita, 1850; Queetkne Edigiosa, 1861; and La Fitewjia Greca 
prima di Socrate, I860 ; S. Centofanti f Bella Fitesojia delta Mi; A. Conti, Storia 
ddla Fitesofia , 1864; Emdenza, Amors c Fide, 1863 ; Lb e U mute, 1865 ; J. PnccLnotfa, 
Scritti Storki e Fitesojici, 1S04 ; Storia ddla Malkina ; M. Baldacchuii, Trattato suite 
Scdtitimo ; La Filosefia dope Kant; L Corleo, Fitosofia universale, 1803 ; A. Msngeri, 
Cforse (U F£to$ofia c Sistetnn Pdco- Ontologies, ISOS; B. Labranca. Ledoni di Fikmjia 
rationale, 1868; Mora and Lavariuo, in their Encidopedia ScienUfica, 1850; S. 
Ttirbiglio, Umpire ddla Logka, 1S70; and Analm Storka ddle Filosofie di Locke e 
Ltibnizb, 1867. On Gioberti, if. L. Ferri, and R Mariano, op. tit.; Serdel in Ztit- 
stiirift f. FhUmpkie, 1850 and 1859; C. B, Smyth, Christian Mdaphysfflane, Bond., 

I Sat 

Prominent among the Onfologisfs is Tereimo Mamiani; a poet, 
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statesman, and philosopher, lie was born in Pcsaro, 1 TOO ; in 1S31 
lie joined tile revolutionary movement of the Romagnas, but was ar 
rested and condemned to exile. He took up liis residence In Paris, 
where for fifteen years lie was engaged in literary and philosophical 
pursuits. In 1846 he returned to Italy, and gave his support to the 
liberal reforms inaugurated by Pius IX. When the Pope abandoned 
Rome, Mamiani, as a member of the Constituent Assembly, opposed 
the proclamation of the Republic, as contrary to the interest of the 
national cause. With the restoration of the papal power by the aid of 
France in 1840, lie retired to Piedmont, where he was elected member 
of Parliament and appointed professor of philosophy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Turin. He was a stanch supporter of the policy of Favour, 
under whose administration lie held successively the offices of minister 
of Public Instruction and that of minister to Greece, At present he 
is member of the Senate and professor of the philosophy of history in 


the University of Rome, 

In the early part of his philosophical career, represented by 
his Del Ilinno vti- men to deffl (in t icct Fi lo sofia Ita liana 7 18 o 4, Mam lain 
held the doctrine of Empiricism founded on psychological invest lga- 
tions. in which he strove to combine experience with reason. He main¬ 
tained that the principal question of philosophy was that of method ; and 
that this could only be found in experience and nature. It was this me¬ 
thod which prevailed among the philosophers ol the Renaissance, and 
to which science is indebted for its great achievements, particularly 
through the teachings and the example of Galileo. This publication 
called forth the work of Rosimni, II IlinnovameniOj etc., in \vliich In- 
controverted some of Mamiani’s statements, and tried to show that the 
experimental method alone conkl not philosophically reconstruct the 
science of Nature and Mind. Mamiani himself soon became convinced 
of this, and in his work sBmorso &uffl OntoUgia e sulMetodo, 1 Mi, and 
BialogM di Sdenza Prima , 1846, he endeavored to find a philosophi¬ 
cal basis In common sense. In these writings appeal's for the first time 
his doctrine on immediate perception, as the only■foundation of the 
knowledge of reality. The last phase of Ids doctrine is containc m 
liis work Confessioni di un, Metofisico, 1865. It is divided into two 
parte. Ontology and Cosmology. In the first he considers the Absol ate, 
ideas, natural theology, and the creative act; m the second, the finite, 
its relation to the Infinite, the co-ordination of nature s means, li e, 
finality, and progress in the universe* 
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Ills fundamental doctrines arc as follows: The knowledge of the 
real and the ideal is effected through two faculties essentially distinct, 
although both acting in the subjective unity of the mind—perception 
and intellection. The first docs not consist in a synthetic judgment 
« priori, as Rosmini and Gioberti held after Kant, but in a direct 
and immediate relation of tlie mind to finite realities, as Reid and 
Galuppi maintained, although they overlooked its intellectual charac¬ 
ter. Intellection consists in the relation of the mind to ideas • and, as 
these have an essential connection with Absolute reality, the mind may¬ 
be said to possess an intrinsic relation to the “Ente rmlissimo ”_the 

most, real being. Ideas indeed are intellectual symbols of the Absolute 
reality in its relation of causality; and they are supplied by the 
intellective faculty, when the mind apprehends their realizations 
through perception. Thus our intelligence attains to Absolute reality 
through the intermedium of ideal representations, but it does not 
penetrate so far as to reach its essence; it remains on its surface. A 
similar process occurs in perception, through which the mind reaches 
the object given in sensibility, not in essence, but through the medium 
of sensation. But while our ideas are mere representative emblems, 
in the divine mind they arc real objects in themselves; they arc 
identical with the absolute intelligibility, the possibility, the reason 
of all things; they are therefore the foundation of all finite realities, 
their common attributes and filial perfection; they arc indeed the 
efficient and final causes of the world, manifesting themselves under 
the triple relation of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Hence our 
ideas, as representations and determinations of the divine causality, 
are essentially objective and immutable representations, aud deter¬ 
minations of eternal truth. It follows that the existence of God is 
founded on the very nature of primitive intuition, which includes the 
eternal substantiality of truth, and that its demonstration d priori is 
a simple process of deduction from the principle of identity. It 
follows also that every ideal relation contains an eternal truth, to which 
an intelligible reality in God corresponds; it is therefore independent 
of the human mind. Ideas however are not innate; they originate 
in finite reality, from which they receive their determinations, and 
have a necessary reference to Absolute reality through their represen¬ 
tative character. It is only through reflection that the mind discovers 
in itself its relation botli to finite reality, contained in internal and 
external perception, and to Infinite reality, contained in the ideas. 
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Creation is the result of the infinite good, which of necessity 
tends to communicate itself : the idea of a God infinitely good im¬ 
plies the idea of a creation, founded on the greatest good, as its out¬ 
ward manifestation and ultimate end. This manifestation is brought 
forth by an infinite power, and an infinite wisdom, under the 
forms of the laws of causality and finality. From the very nature of 
the finite, and its opposition to the infinite, arises the immense cosmic 
diversity. Ilcnec the universe cannot he properly represented us a 
sphere; it is rather to he regarded as a system of numberless spheres, 
moving concentrically in various directions, and forming that univer¬ 
sal harmony, which is the highest expression of the infinite good. As 
the cosmic diversity is equal to its possibility, it follows that there is 
only one idea of the universe in the divine mind as well as in the 
universe itself, although in a continuous generation and development. 
The idea of a better world is impossible ; because the idea of the uni¬ 
verse, which is in the act of developing, contains already all possibilities. 
Evil is inherent in the finite; but it diminishes, as the finite more and more 
approaches the infinite, and in this progressive union of the one with the 
other lies the ultimate end of creation. In the achievement of this end, 
the divine causality creates and determines the whole, the divine intelli¬ 
gence prearranges the whole, while nature produces the whole under the 
infl uence of that causality and intelligence. The finite is an aggregate 
of monads or forces, which are brought together by their mutual at¬ 
traction ; thus a communication arises between those, which have 
a character of similarity, a participation between the diverse ones, and 
a co-ordination of all. 

Hence arises the Cosmic System, with its great divisions of na¬ 
ture, life, and mind, Nature reveals itself first in the stellar order, 
in the ether in connection with light, heat, and electricity, and in 
the order of chemical compounds. In the elaboration of the syn¬ 
theses preparatory to the final ones, the Divine Art is revealed in 
that wise co-ordination of means which is produced by the union and 
separation, the action and reaction of homogeneous, as well as hetero- 
genous forces. But it is only in life that finality appears, for life 
alone contains the possibility of receiving the communication of good, 
which is the essence and the object of creation. Fife is the develop¬ 
ment through a suitable organization of the individual, in reference to 
its participation in the good. At its lowest degree it is nothing but a 
chemical compound, enclosed in a cellular envelope and capable of 
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reproducing itself; at its highest point it is an intellectual and voli¬ 
tional activity which tends to an absolute object, and to this end co-or¬ 
dinates all the means at its disposal. Between the two extremes there 
are numberless degrees of activity, each developing in accordance with 
its own end. \ egetation, animality, and spirituality mark the princi¬ 
pal degrees m the scale of life. In these three manifestations life is a 
specific force. Buchner and other Scientists, who give to matter the 
power of producing life, deny the existence of this specific force, and 
attribute it to a cause, which in itself has not the elements necessary to 
its development. So Darwin’s theory of the genesis of species involves 
the negation of the objective reality of the idea or specific essence, 
containing a substantial fixedness of character and form, and the 
power of producing itself within the limits of its own nature. It 
confounds accidental varieties with substantial transformations, and 
artificial means with natural processes. It is contrary to all historical 
experience, and the constant fact of the sterility of hybrids; it stands 
in contradiction with itself in the bearing of the two laws of the strug¬ 
gle for life, and natural selection, which will restrict rather than widen 
the limits of development, and keep the species within their own 
boundaries, rather than expand them into new forms and inodes of 
existence. 

i lie order of life hi relation to the general end o£ creation begins 
with plants; here the living force has the specific value of being~the 
organ for animal life, or rather it is the laboratory in which its 
elements are prepared; it passes over into animality, which lias 
a leal 1 elation of- “ finality, 11 although limited and relative, as 
ah, its &emes and instincts, through which it enjoys participation 
in the divine good. Man alone, whose life is partly the growth 
_ " 3 ^ is an absolute finality, for he alone 

has a life, through which lie can know and act in accordance with 
the Absolute. The law of indefinite progress is universal and 
necessary, founded as it is in the very object of creation, in the 
divine goodness, and the progressive union of the finite with the 
infinite. This law, which embraces all the universe, is still more appa¬ 
rent in the development of mankind* Hut in order that It may be 
veil tied in history, its application must comprehend humanity as an 
organic and spiritual unit; it would fail if applied to isolated nations, 
or measured by an invariable type, as Yico insisted. To sec the full 
bearing of this law, mankind must be regarded in flie multitude of its 
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nationalities, in the variety of their character, in the multiplicity of the 
elements and of the ages of civilization. The law itself must be viewed 
in its different aspects, and in the agencies which are at work to cany it 
out in history; such as the influence of national aristocracies, the sub¬ 
ordination of lower to higher forms of civilization, the mingling of 
races, and the expansion of social forces, through which a land of pola¬ 
rity among nations is created. All these and other causes, while they 
preserve the spiritual unity of mankind, maintain its growth and 
secure its general advancement. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mamiani wrote also Meditazi- 
oni Cartesian^ 1868, and Di un EuovoPiriUoEuroj^eOy 1859, in which 
he strove to establish international right on a philosopliical basis. In 
his Rinmoimento Cattolwo, 1802, lie contemplated the possibility of 
a reform in the Catholic Church, that should reconcile it with the spirit 
of modern times. lie is also the author of 'Peoria della Peligione 
efdello jStato] e del su-oi rajyporti sjocciali eon Roma e coMe jSdisvmi 
Vattoliche , 1868; Sei Lettere a JBomdm, 1838; Saggi di Filmojia 
Civile } 1805 ; Saggi Polilici, 1853. 

Among; the writers who have treated o£ Mamianiphilosophy, the more prominent 
are Luigi Ferri, the author of the Essai sur VIIMoire de la I 1 hik Sophie m Itcdie ait 
19me , S$de, 1869 ■ Marc Dcbrit, Htetoire des Doctrine PhilosopMqucs dans VRaUe Con- 
Umporaine, 1839. (These two uiritcrs, particularly the first, give a complete 
survey of the principal systems of contemporary philosophy in Italy.) Sec also F. 
Lav arm o, La Logica e la Fdosqfia <Ul Conte I\ Mamiani, 1870 ; F. Fiorcntmo, several 
articles in the lUmta di PAogna, 1867, under the title of PosiUrimo c PUtUmi&m in 
Malta ; Brtntazzoli, the author of Di uiC idler fore e tlejinitho wplicamcnto ddkt Fibsojla 
BeOastica, 1861 ; Tagiinferri, who wrote on MamianTfl theory, 1867 ; and F. Bona- 
telli, who discussed the ontological argument of the existence of God as presented by 
Mamiani in Bonatdli and Mamiani, 1867, BonatcJli is also the author of La Cvscimza, 
1872j and of a sketch of Italian, philosophy since 1813, published in the Zeil&chrijt fur 
PhUosapMe und PMosophixht Kritik y Halle, 1869. To the Outolo^ic clasaificattori 
may also be reduced the Dialoghi Politico-Pitosojlci di O. Pascal'ini, 18j 6 ; and hoprala 
PifcKojia dd Diritto FubUee Inter no di D C> di Mantagnini, 1870 ; also, La Fiiosofut Idle 
, jciwlc Italian a philosophical Itevicw supported by Mamiani^ U. Berti, It. Uonghi, 
G. Barzellotta, and other me mb era of an association recently established in Rome for 
the promotion of philosophical studies; II Qerdil, a weekly periodical published in 
Turin!, under tho editorship of Prof. AJlicvo, chiefly intended to reconcile philosophy 
with Christianity; and IS Campo dd Fifomft Italian^ a philosophical periodical pub¬ 
lished in Naples, and edited by Prof. ttilonc. 

5. Absolute Idealism or Hegelianism.— August© Vera m the 
recognized head of tho Hegelian School in Italy. lie wan born 
in Amelia, a city of Umbria, in 1817, and early went to Paris, 
where he completed his education. Having spent come yeaiB in 
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"f Pr0feSS ° r ° f Greek aild Lati ” ^erature, I 1C returned 
to Um, and waa appointed professor of philosophy in several 

f T ^, e f eonneeted with tlic University of France. In I 860 lie retained 

p , w ere was at oric e made professor of philosophy in the 
Itoya Academy of Milan. In 1861 he was transferred to thetSlE 

of Naples, where he still holds the professorship of the history of nlif 
«.»l.l,r and the philo«ph y „f hiBot,. His whs ZLlete 

" ud nre 

j I 1£! . . T QCtuna f Inquiry into Speculative and M&periraental Science 

,,® h0 ! d CaT0Ur 13 opposed on philosophical and political grounds He 

„ L ! ^ Iu Ms worka Vera not only interprets and expounds Hegel's 

S22&5 lfc rf C T C£SCS * i!1 a m0re f0 ™. tuna rendering 

. “ ” * ■*“* not ™th Hegelian terminology. In his Introductil 

f P^^ed Eegd he rejects the Trinity of being, thought, and motion which Tren¬ 
delenburg proposed to substitute to the Hegelian Trinity of being, not being and becom- 
111 Y COn£,,tcs French Eclecticism and the materialistic theories of Buchner 

and Moleschott. In his Inquiry into Speculative and Experimental Science ho 
ufesi the doctrines of Bacon, Locke, and other representatives of Empiricism 
His labors have been highly praised by eminent German Hegelians, among whom 

hJ > 1 oL v -7 1* aucI m his lYmcmcMft det k Ldgmhm 

1 arm ^° C “ S ° nrtle ® of Emilc Saisset in the Revue dee Deux Mantles, U December 
, ‘ Jr* 0 ° g Hegelians in Italy may be mentioned: Bortmndo Spuventa, who! 
in his FUtmfa dt GiobeHi, 13C3, aimed to show the connection of the doctrines of this 
philosopher with the ideas of Hegel. He is also the author of Tntroduuone alio Lesioni 

Zes ts' f;X i,!CI/)!2 *^ S/<I ' 1SG7 ; ^ VrUite,jilosofica, politico, e religion,. 

!■ >< , Fdosofia (ft Kant e sm rclasionc coda Fdosojia Itaiinna, 1860 The 

Marianne Florcnzi-Waddington was at Erst a disciple of Schcliing, whose dialogue On 
Bruno and Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion she translated into Italian. In her 
Mur works, however, she adopted the fundamental ideas and the terminology of Hegel 
bhe wrote Fdosofemi di CotmuOogia e di Ontologh, 1863; Saggi di Rsicclogia c di Loyka, 
bmvxfto -»• atum, 1806; Saggio snUa FUosofia, eUOoSpiHto, 1867; DdT immor- 
taliue dcW ammo, umana, 1868; Rijlcssioni sul Soeialismo e Comutmmo, I860 Here be- 

!n Ft , F !-! r ,™ ti ° 0 ’ thG attthorof Ptero Pomponaccir—Telesio, and Study Storici 

mJ^r. t,1 3 Zo Z MOla al &COl ° le * lre dso "' rote 0“ ***** and 
” !<i ™ U ' 188 \ (Rjv,sta l5i Bologna.) Rafaello Mariano wrote La PMloso- 

lZlnTr V T ,H en 180S; L " mUC * * ° uo 1865; It LKsorgimento 

ItaUano seeondo i pnneipi, dcUu FibsnJUt ddia Gloria di Hegel, i860; 11 Problema 
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lidigio&o in Italia p 187S. Among 1 those who have devoted themselves to the application 
of the Hegelian doctrine to the special branches of science may be mentioned C. Dc Meis, 
naturalist anti physiologist; De-Sanctis^ MxucseUi, Dclzio, Salvctti, Stanislao Gatti, M* 
Vitto, Camcririi, and Trani, who applied it particularly to literary and historical criti¬ 
cism, anri to political T juridical and iBflthctical sciences. 

<p Scholasticism.—T he philosophical development of Italian philo¬ 
sophy in the nineteenth century is distinguished by its national character, 
and the decided impulse it has given to the reconstruction of Italy, on 
the basis of independence and liberty. An exception to this general 
tendency is to be found in the writers who* laboring in the interests of 
the Church, have striven to re-establish Scholasticism, and with it sacer¬ 
dotal domination over national thought* Giovaehino Ventura (1702- 
1SG1) is the principal representative of this School, lie was born in 
Palermo, and early became a member of the Order of the l heat-ins. lie 
was soon elected Superior-General of the Order, and held a high posi¬ 
tion in the government of the Church. lie was one of the most 
prominent supporters of the reforms inaugurated by Pius IX. In Jus 
eulogy on O'Connell, in Ids funeral oration on the victims of the re¬ 
volution of Vienna in 1848, and in Ids sermons delivered in the Chapel 
of the Tuileries, in Paris, 1857-58, he continued to show himself a 
warm champion of popular rights. In bis philosophical works, how¬ 
ever, he constantly maintained the fundamental idea of Scholasticism, 
placing the authority of the Church above reason and human conscience, 
indeed above all sovereignty. Holding that philosophy was but a 
deduction from revelation, he asserted that the ultimate criterion of 
truth lay in that authority. It is true, he says, that ideas originate in 
sensations, and in the subsequent images which arc left by them m the 
mind ; but Ideas have no value if not incorporated in language, which 
is itself derived from revelation* Philosophy reached its culminating 
point in St. Thomas Aquinas, and nothing is left to philosophers but 
to study, and to expound the doctrines of that writer. Ventura is the 
author of the following works: I)e Methods 1 > hilosqphandi , 18^8, 
JJe la Vmie et dc la Fau&w Philosophic, 1S52; La TradiUon et Its 
Semip&agims dc la Philosophic, 1854; La liaison Philosophy ue^t 
OathoUque , 1854. La Philosophic Chebtienne , 1861. Of. Le Perc 
Ventura et la Philosophic, par CJis. tie Tlemusat in La Revue ties Deux 
Mondes, Fevrier, 1853 ; also, Etudes Morales et Littemires par A. tie 
Broglie, 1853. Bee also on Ventura, Brownso/is Quarterly Review, 
0^1855 ; and Annates de Philosophic Chretienne, Paris, Nov* 1801. 
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To the same School belongs M* Libera tore, a Jesuit, the author of 
r as t it ui I ones Philosophic^ 1851; Saggio sulla Oonoscensa Intellet- 
tuale y 1855 ; Ethica et Jm JBTaturo^ 1858- Compendium Logical ct Me- 
taphgsicag 1868, Liberators rejects the vision of God, as well as the 
doctrine of pure tradition, as the principle of knowledge, and holds that 
human reason, aided by the senses and the power of abstraction, can 
originate ideas, and attain truth and certainty in the order of nature. 
But above nature and man there is the authority of the Church, the 
only infallible guide in philosophy as well as in theology. To the 
same School maybe referred Sanseverino, author of Pkilosophia Chris¬ 
tiana cum anilqua ct nova comjmrata , 186:3; Cl de Crescendo who wrote 
Scuole di Filosofia , I860; F* Oapozza, author of Sulla Filosofi.ee del 
Padri e IJottori della Chiesa e in ispedaliid di San Tommaso in op- 
posizione alia Filosofia modern a, 1868; also P. TappareUi d' Azeglio, a 
Jesuit, brother of the statesman of the same name, the author of Fsame 
Critico del Governi Rapprcsentatwi dellc Societd Mod erne ^ 1854, 
and Saggio tcorico delDiriiio Naturale fondaio suW espedenm, 1855, 
La Civiltd Cattolica , a monthly Review, literary, political, and phi¬ 
losophical, published in Pome, is the principal organ of this sect. 
It was established in 1850, and since its origin it has been chiefly 
edited by writers belonging to the Order of the Jesuits, such as Libera- 
tore, Perrone, Azeglio, Bresciani, and Curd The fundamental idea of 
this Periodical is the insufficiency of human reason in all questions 
which refer to religion, philosophy, morality, jurisprudence, and politics* 
European civilization is the result of Catholicism, and it is only in 
Catholicism that man and society can find a basis for their develop* 
incut. Protestantism, liberty of conscience and thought arc only 
sources of inlidclity and revolution, and it is only by subjecting itself 
to the authority of the Church, that the human mind can re-establish 
its natural relations with God and man* The revolution which has 
made Italy one, having been carried out against the interests of the 
Church, is anti-Catholic and anti-Christian* These doctrines have re¬ 
ceived the sanction of Pius IX*, who in his Syllabus, 1804, condemned 
as monstrous errors the following propositions:—“ Moral science and 
philosophy are independent of the authority of the Church;” “Phi¬ 
losophy may be treated without regard to revelation ;» « The princi¬ 
ples and the method of the Scholastics are not in accordance with the 
need, and the progress of science;” “Every one may embrace that 
religion, which he in his conscience may think true ; w « Protestantism 
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is a form of Christianity, in which man may please God, equally as well 
as if he were in the Catholic Church;” ‘‘Common schools ought to 
bo exempted from the authority of the Church, 5 * These and other 
propositions, proclaimed os religious errors, received formal condem- 
nation from the Church in tlie Council of the Vatican, 1870, through 
the dogmatic definition of papal infallibility, the logical consequence 
of genuine Catholicism and die highest synthesis of Scholasticism. 

7* Positivism, or rationalistic naturalism, as implying the negation 
of all metaphysical science, is represented by Giuseppe Ferrari. A 
Lombard by birth, and a disciple of Bomagnosi, lie early visited Paris, 
where he became connected with the University of France, as associate 
doctor. He afterwards held a professorship In the University of Stras 
bourg, which he was obliged to resign on account of his radical opin¬ 
ions. In 1S59 he returned to Italy, entered Parliament, and was ap¬ 
pointed professor of philosophy successively in Turin, Milan, and 
Florence. Admitting as insoluble the antinomies of reason in the 
sense of Kant, Ferrari holds that experience is the only foundation of 
truth. There are two species of contradiction into which the mind 
may fall, the positive and the critical. The former arise from faults 
of reasoning, and may disappear through a verification of the intellec¬ 
tual process. The latter arc the results of a fatal law of the mind, and 
cannot be avoided. Kant reduced these contradictions to the ideas hav¬ 
ing reference to God, the world, and man ; but in fact they are number¬ 
less ; they are in us and out of us; they manifest themselves in our ideas 
and actions, in both the theoretical and the practical order. Their uni 
versality is the law of mind and nature, Ilegel with an effort of genius 
attempted to reduce them to a rational unity; but he succeeded only 
in giving us a philosophy of contradictions. Ills failure shows the 
impossibility of metaphysical science, and the futility of the labors of 
metaphysicians to find a relation between Nature and Logic. Between 
tlie two there is no relation ; the former is founded on the law of con¬ 
trast and change, the latter on identity; hence there la an essential 
opposition between them, which renders it impossible to represent 
reality in accordance with mental ideality. Indeed the mind itself 
is subject to the law of opposition, bo that in reality an absolute 
identity even in the logical order is an impossibility. The effort 
therefore to reduce nature and mind to scientific unity must ine¬ 
vitably result in transforming the critical antimonies into positive 
ones, and thus in making error a necessity. The mind is neither 
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superior nor equal to nature; it is its child; and it is only in sub- 

1 »TTi to natl !^ that 16 Cau eo -° rdi!, atc its tlionghts, determine its 
knowledge, and find a basis for speculation. Phenomenalism, there- 
--le, with all tlie oppositions which are revealed in the ever-chang¬ 
ing movement of nature, is the object as well as the limit of our 
m elhgence. f he ideal relations, such as the relations of quality and 
substance, of effect and cause, of finite and infinite, and all others 
which relate to the supreme laws of nature and thought, are so many 
oppositions which predominate in the universe, and in all our analyses'- 
fun arc lie inexplicable conditions of our knowledge, and the insuper- 

n, 1, T ltS 1 aU Scien | cc ‘ An impenetrable mysteiy envelopes them, 
c a ihc mind can neither explain nor reconcile them. Hence it fol- 

° w . s that n ? abso r lutc trufh cxis ts ill the human mind, and that philo- 
b°p ij is only so far true as it does not overstep the limits of a pheno 

menal experience the cause of which is an everlasting movement, and 
its law a perpetual opposition. 

, f ,^ d 'O- fhcse ideas, Ferrari attempts a philosopliical reconstruction 
e po i ica c\elopmcnt of nations, founded exclusively on expe¬ 
rience and induction. lie establishes therefore a general and uniform 
type of this development, and divides it into four periods, each com¬ 
prising about thirty yearn. The first period is an epoch of prepare 
i«m, m which new ideas are manifested, and the germs of f uture 
events and law s deposited in the soul of the people. This is followed 
■ . 1 ' ei i lod oi explosion, in which those genns, having reached their 

.maturity, burst forth in explicit ideas, and arc transformed into politi¬ 
cal action. A phasis of reaction next appears, by which a temporary 
ictuin i= made to the ancient regime, and the new form of civilization 

, d ' l ,ctl ' 11,CS oi . rev °hition arc momentarily suppressed, in this 
j i.i. e t ic mi \ politic fintis itself in a kind of oscillation between the 
old and the new, seeking its equilibrium. Finally, the last period 
completes the movement through a solution, and it ends with ingraft¬ 
ing the new ideas in the minds of the people, and in the character of 
t ic government. Thus in France, Louis XIV. represents the first 
period, the revolution the second, the last years of Napoleon and the 
kingdoms of Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe the third, 
while the fourth begins in the revolution of 1848, is interrupted by 
the second empire, and recommences with its fall. Ferrari is the 
author of La Mente di G. B, Vico, 1S37; La Mentcdi G. I). Romag- 
nosi, lS3a ; Be VErrmr : Vico c 1'Italic, 1839 • Idles surla Politique 
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de Pbaton et d'Anistotc y Essai sur le Principe ct les IJm Ucs do la 
Philosophic de rilistoire ; llistoire de la Raison de VEtat; His- 
to ire des He volutions d'ltalie ,1S5S ; Corse di Lezioni sugU SciittoH 
PoUtici lUihaniy 1862-63 ; Eilosofia della Mivohizione , 1851, 

Ausonio Franchi (a nom de plume assumed by F. ilonavino) is 
another representative of this School. In his youth ho became a priest, 
but soon renounced this position, and avowed himself a rationalist and 
a naturalist lie is now professor of the philosophy of history in the 
University of Pavia. In his work. La Eilosojia chile Scuole Ttaliane , 
1852, he attempts a criticism of the philosophies of Posmini, Giobcrti* 
and Mamiani, and rejects them all as exponents of old Scholasticism 
under new forms. Admitting the negative part of the doctrine of 
Kant, be derives his positive ideas from the French philosophers of 
the ISth century. Nature and its phenomena are the limits of our 
knowledge, and time and space its exclusive conditions. There Is no 
other reality, which the mind can reach; there is no substance, no 
truth in itself. The infinite is only the indefinite, and even this is 
not real, but ideal. In his book Pel Sentimento^ 1854, Franchi rests 
liis psychology on sensation, and makes tins the origin of ail mental 
faculties* Applying these ideas to religion in his La Heligione del 
Secolo 19% 1853, and in his II Razionalismo del Pop ole, 1856, he 
borrows from Feuerbach, from Comte and other positivists, the 
idea of humanity as the basis and the object of a genuine rationalistic 
religion. In his Review, La htagione, which he established in 1854, 
he discussed the most important questions of philosophy, religion, and 
politics, showing a decided tendency towards Socialism, yet maintain¬ 
ing a proper regard for the rights of property and the institution of 
the family. He is also the author of Lezioni sulla Storia della Edo- 
sofia Mfedema , 1863, and of the work Bulla Teorica del Giudizio , 
1871m Jacques Moleschott, professor in the University of Turin, in 
his La Circulation de la Vie , 1866, and other numerous works on 
physiology, Salvator Tommasi, professor in the University of Naples, 
author of the Eaturalismo Mbderno , 1866, and other eminent phys¬ 
iologists and scientists, contend that all knowledge is essentially 
relative and finite, and that therefore all questions relating to the AU 
solute and the Infinite are insoluble; lienee they assert that the pro¬ 
vince of philosophy must be confined within the limits of natural 
Science, 
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To this School, although from an entirely different point of view- 
may he referred Fascpale Villari, the author of La Storia di Savonam- 
la, 1658, who in his Saggi di Storia , Critica^ e Politico* y 1868, insists on 
the exclusive application of the historical method to philosophical 
sciences, a method, the adoption of which is urged by Kaffaele Lam- 
brusehini, the author of DelV Pdueazione e dcW Istruzione 7 IS 10, La 
Guida delP Fducatore^ and other valuable works on education ; ef. Ins 
La Filosojta Fosiiiva esaminata secondo i Primijni della Pedagogia , 
in the Gioventu of Florence, June, 186S, a weekly paper devoted to the 
progress of education. The following writers, under different aspects, 
illustrate the contemporary history of Positive Philosophy in Italy:— 
BIssolati, Introduzwne alls Isiituzioni Pirroniane , 1870; A* Secclii, 
Uniid delle Forze Fisiehe^ 1861; Pozzolini, Induzion e deUe Forze Fisiche, 
1868; Barb era, La Legge universale di rotazione^ and Pfewton e la 
Filosofia naturale y 1870 ; A. MartmozzoM, La Teoria della Filosojia, 
1S7G; I3. Bianco, La Mwoluzione weUa Filosojia^ ossia il Vero ed il 
Leeito ajfyplieaii alMateriali$mo 7 1870; T, Dandolo, Storia del Peasiero 
nei tempi modemi, 1871 ; G. Cooo-Zanghi, Antrojoologia^ V Homo e la 
Sdmrnia, 1871; A* Anginlli, La Filosojia e la Picerca Positiva, 1869 ; 
P* Siciliani, Sul Pinnovaniento della Filosofia Positiva in Italia , 
1871 ; G. Barzellotti, La Morale netta Filosojia Positiva, 1872. IL 
Lanciano, Saggio di Seienza Prima , 1871; F Unwerso^ V Astro e Vla- 
dwiduOy 1872 ; At. Panizza, 11 Positivismo Filosojieo^ e il Positivismo 
Sdentijwo, Leitere ad Fnuanno L. F Mdmholtz^ IS7L 


ADDENDA, 


Dr, TTederweq, ^ome time before liis death, and before the publication of the third 
edition of the last part of bis History of Philosophy (I8j2) t kindly forwarded to the 
translator a copy of the most important additions and alterations which were to appear 
in that edition. The second volume of this translation, up to and including § X33 t was 
already in print when the third edition of the original appeared. The manuscript for 
paragraphs 133^135 was immediately revised bo as to include the further and I ate at 
additions to those paragraphs in the original. We append here further bibliographical 
and other additions to the other paragraphs hi this volume, which it was impossible to 
incorporate into the body of the work. 

To § 107 

rJ Zeller G&oh. dot delnechen Philos, sett Ulbnita flCTl ? belongs, together with Domett “History of 
G^jnnaa Theology/ Loto’j '‘Hfafcry of j&ithctEcs in Gemmay,” and other works, to the rota) of volume 
constituting tho 1L History of tho Scteaecs in Germany*” published at Munich unde? th* patnmogo of thokjci.^ 

of Bavaria-_ TP.} August Tabu&kf, Usher den SfttfteM der JfafAem. «e{/ Eniw. * - PA,fefc tlJ 

a«/iTq?tf (Jena Innug. DieaprtX Leipaic, i860. 


To % 109 :— 

I ffty TTAer die Lehrs MB der sweiftnAen Wuhrheit, Berlin, 1S71. 

Hugo DclIT, Pants AUgMeri, Leipsac, 1060 (sock^ to point out relations to PlatoiJsin and my=hcf?in m 
Dante); J. A. ScurtjLzziUL, Dante Al„ seine Zsit, t, Ltbcn u. a* Works, Berlin, ISM. 

Writers on, Beasaxfon an! Al. Baiidinl (Racne* 1777), Ha eke (Haarlem, 18-10), uud O, Baggi (HOT* 1»J)5 
cf, aUe Bodasonadc, Anted. #r. F., p. -Jo*, b*c1- 

nf Rwic iiiln, T- fjrfggr him recently written flLeJlwle, IBM?. 

job. Tuition, Lorenzo Valla (ea address delivered In 3d reprint, Berlin, 18*0. On Valla j 

ticee Disputatiottss, sec Prantl, GmcV d. IV,. Lcjpe., ISiO, pp- 101 - 167 . 

W, Schmitz, J^irue^iJJniwafj Schuhnann, m ih^N.Jahrb.f. PhiteiL v. Pdd. y vol, 1^, 1S6-« PP-GGt-GT-H 
Beniamin Chtigrmrd* Ramus el *4$ opinion* ritiifteuee*, 3tru«brarg, 1BGD. 

Montaigne, Eeeate, T:xts orfpinat *t<i 1580, aeec left variants* des iditlom tic 15&1<S 1587, pub!, pat ft. 
Detriment St If. Barkhmwn, VoJ. L, Bordeaux, im 0; A. Lcroan, Studs «r ret £ tie Motttaign*, 

lViriH, 1670. x 

Anew work on the history ot modem ikeptldsni its the following: II- Waft, OsesAledents ran hei cpil- 
dtrns der hr cntUnde eewo in tie p ornctjiste Europeteche staaten, VoL I, (on the littery of Skepticism in 
England)* Btrcchk 1670 . 

Gennadi lis 1 Mata. ™* jg^gfavat airopu*? «V "Apwreyttfi has been edited by M. HlnaA farm, 

Tho De fie dialectics, by George of Trcblaond, was pr total ut Lyons la IMt*. Voile reproducing the 
.'.rEj.totcIluu fiohool-LruditioF, it givti ovitk-noo Also of tho Influence of Cioem, 

The following 1 paragraph is to be added* P- ©> lino 13 from below : 
il liGonardus Aretinus (L, Bruni of Arezzo, died 1444) first 3aid in the yfl&fli 1397 
nod 1393, at Florence, Romo, and Venice, the foundntioiia of a permanent interest in 
r„he study of the Greek language. He translated some of Aristotle's works, in parties 
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Jul’ ilie 3' icottlac>uyjft lo titles and the Pvlliicfi (the latter, according to Qnckcn's conjee^ 
lure Did Sicuitslclir$ d&# Leips.,, 1B70, p. 70—from a manuscript brought by 

Francesco Filelfo in 1420 from Constantinople), into Latin, and these translations took 
the place of the grossly literal, tasteless, and unintelligent translations, which Aloer- 
becke, at the instance of Thomas Aquinas, had made. In his De Diaputatioiwm um 
(ed. by Feuerlin, Nuremberg, 1734) he combats the scholastic barbarism, and recom¬ 
mends, in addition to Aristotle (the text of whoso works he regards as greatly cor¬ 
rupted), in particular Varro and Cicero. Of like mind with him was vEncna Sylvias 
Piccolo-mini (Pope Plus IL, died 14G1; of him Georg Voigt has written, Berlin, 

log 110 :— 

J, H. Etnas, Be Lutkero phttoScpho cdccttco, Gottin, 1730; Luther*'$ PAItos. von ThcophYos, Hannover 

1870. 

On Mclanchthon sec Euble, (fetch, d, «* Pltffoi t M II, 2, GKitfe,, 1S0J, p* 478 eeq.; Arthur Richter, J//s Vcr- 
dienste am den philcs. Unterrichly Lclpslc, 1670* 

To gill:— 

C£. Martini, Pas Hospital Cue's und dcssen SUfley, Troves, 13-11. F. A. ScharplL Per Cardinal und 
Blschcf Nicolaus von Cusaals Reformator in Kinche, Reich xc Philos, des I r». JaktA., Tubingen, l$7i. 

M. D. Lessing Paracelstu, slijl Lcfien and peuken^ Berlin* IKJI); Emil Solum:isser, Die Medicin des 
ParaceUus im zusammenhmnj mit seiner Philos. dargetUUt (Inacg. Dissert.), Berlin, 1809, 

Thfl following authors, among others, treat of Galileo: Mn-jc Parcbuppe, Politic Paris, 1SGG ; Emil WobI* 
wfSL, Per Inqui£ttion$pr&C6S8 <Je$ C. (J., Berlin, 1370. [Sir D. Brewster, Plurlyrs tf SeiencCj 4 th cd., Loud., 
1S53. Articles in Catholic World, Yol, 8, N. York, 1309, pp. 331-330, 433-453; JPublin Rev, Oct. 1&&>; J£<..v. 
d. dense 2Tond€9t 1S04 ; Abbfi Castcfnau, Vie de G\ P0rl%l87O,—3V.] 

J. Toulon, Etude sur Luciiia Yctnini condamnl cl execute & Toulouse le 9 Ft crier 1C 13 comme ctmjxtble 
(Talhcietne, Str&sburg, 1300. 

Additional references on Jacob Biwhmi? arc the following : Abr. Calov, Antd-BvhmiuJ}, Wittenberg, 1GS4 ; 
Erosimra I'niiwisci, Oegen&traht tier Morgmroth^ Nuremberg, 1685; Frans vos Baader, Vorlesmigen fiber 
It's Ttieelogumena und Phdosophcme, in Baader's Complete Works, VoL III,, pp, -357—130; Tori. u. Eridul, 
fiber J. IJ.'S Lehre, ed, by Hamburger,, Vol. XIII, ; Moritz; Crinriure, pie phtlos. Weltanschauung der 

Reformationszeit , pp. 007-7S3-; Adolf von Harless, J. Ii. U. die lihligmistetk, nebtt cittern AuJinny fiber J * O'. 
Qichter* Lelten smd trrthtimer, Berlin, 1S70. 

FCULE vm Bawder treats of St. Martin, in the 33th vol, ol his Complete Work?, otL by von Ontcu-Sacken, 
Lcipsic, 18GQ. 

The Ii Principe of Mieehiavelli lias been newly translated and annotated by Alfred EberhLwd (Berlin, 

J SOS), and also in the Ilisi.-pol. Bib!. (Berlin, 1870), by W. W. Qrtmnacher (together with a translation, by 

L. B. Forster, of Frederick the Great's AnLt-Maeeh iavell i, together with two minor |>oliti«u! efcays by 
Frederick), CF. furtlier KarlTwesten, AfaccAtaoelii, in the third series of the tktnwiluay yemeincersi Vortc 

M, Abhandl Berlin, 1$G&, and the work on M- by C, Giambelli, Turin, ISCtl. 

On Thomas More, see W. Jos. Walter, Life of Sir Thomas J fore, London, 1639 (French traiud., Gtb cd. t 
Tour*, [Translatton of ErasninK 1 letter to Ulxic Ifutten on Sir Th, 31., in Narth Jjh. A'ep., 8. 1S18, 

pp. 1 SI-191; articles in Wcttm. Pec,, 11, 1629, ]>|> r 193-311 (on Southey’s Sir Th, M,), X. Brit. Rev., 30, I860 
(on More and the Reformation), An*, Ch. Rev., 21, N. York, 1&U®, pp. 1-34, 2GS-299, Publ Unto. May., 1S07, 
l'P- 003-021, Catholic World) V., jjl 033 seq. (Neiy York), Life ol Here, by Sir James Mackintosh, in Mackim 
tosh's Mt$ceUaneou^ U7w*Jtj r —Tr.] 

U, Broerc, Hugo Grot in*' Rdckkthr z, kiitholischen Guilt ben (tr rul from the Dutch by L. Clams; cd. by 
F. X- Schulte), Troves, 1371. 

To § 113 :— 

Penstes de Bacon y Kepler, Newton et Euler sur la reiig. el la morale? recueiliies jxir Emery, Tours, 
1870; J, H- v r Kirtdimann, Bacon's Leben und Sthrtften, in the Philos B(i>UoiAeX\ T-oL 32, Berlin, lS7k>, 

E'P. 1-S0; P. Stopfer, QuoHt saptentia attiiqiue laudator, fjiudis interpret Fr. B, ezetiierit (Thesis), Piiris, 
1870, [A* E, Finch, On tite Inductive Philos^ including a Parallel between Lord Bacon, and A. Comte as 

Philosophers (on addrws), Lorn], 1372; Mas iliilkr. The Philos, of Paeon, In Chips from a Germ. Workshop. 
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Tot TIT.; Baron Lfoblg, Daeon a* a Hfttfurai Philosopher* in Macmillan's Magazine* ^ nr,, ISA?, pp. rlfT-’l 13 
andW$G7i Sir Jnmce Mackintosh, The Philos. Genius qfB. and Locke, *n hia IffeKff. IKm**.’ E. Bnrett, 
CfevtKfef */ In ifarlA Am. Jta?., 16 . 13 * 1 , pp. 30 U-TS 3 T; A. E* Ulcdwc, taan niuf ft» 

yif. 7?er n 29, N. York, Id-17,, pp, 23-62; article.* in Mew Englander* Neiv llavcn. ltv)3, X„ U>. 
nud CAr. E-etminer* New York, l&K, TJ, pp. 167-183.—2VJ 

“ Bacon was filled with real love for science ; but the power of political ambition and 
the love of ostentation in Mm were still greater. His character was not a {Treat and 
pure one ; still the charges against him have often been exaggerated. It was Ins official 
duty, as the attorney of the Crown, to bring tho accusation against the Earl of Essex, 
his previous patron, after that the latter had entered into treasonable negotiations with 
king James of Scotland against Elizabeth. Bacon’s course in accepting gifts, as Lord 
Chief Justice, from the parties to actions, and, as Lord Chancellor, from applicants foi 
patents and licenses, cannot he justified. In his written answer to the hill of m diet meat 
presented to him by the House of Lords in April, 1021, Bacon confessed himself gni ty 
on all of the twenty-eight points mentioned, affirming, however, that he only received 
the gifts after the cases had been decided (and this appears to have been altogether true), 
and that he never allowed himself to be led through the expectation of them into giving 
a partisan judgment (a otatement the truth of which may be doubted) The reception 
of such gifts was so common iu Bacon's time,, that has individual giuk. ma) au 2 ir - 
reckoned as palliated, though not wholly removed, by the prevalent abuse; for a just 
moral judgment takes into consideration not only the absolute rule of right but also 
the average conduct of the contemporaries of the accused." (Addition to p* A account 
of Bacon’s life.) 

To§ 114:— 

D&carm* Lettres in£d. prlcUtez <Tvm introd. par E. de BudS, Paris, M AU of ihc phtli^ wrlttnga 
*• E-racurtffl (pU'xmr*, Violation*, PH***. »««- «<«* 

Qm mon i and mooompafcite with commentaries in tho/VUto*. BlLUotMk, Berlin, ' ■ ' '* F J 

ion A 1st. depute 1037, m ph it., son rOle dam te m <MBernini cfStiirai de t esprit hwnatn, 1 an-s 1 ■- ■ > ; ' 

Descartes, &cln Leben und Denken* Sklzze, L, elpa (Bohomln}, 1SG9J P- Knoodt, DeCartesti senton . - g 
ergo mm (Di^rt). Brerim, IMS; F. Yolknicr, Das VertSUnto* von Gets* undRorper tmMemch^ * - 
Cartestm, Breslav, 1669; E. Butt, Montesquieu und Cartesim* In the Philos. Manatsh^.l, - —! 
pp. 1-38; Bertrand de St, Germain, Dew* comtdlrS comm# phy*H>lo*jf*te et comm* . 

LUovSc Carniu, E*P°*. crit. de la (heart* dee passions dam Dai* Malebrmehe et Spinoza i l h ^»*% 

« 1STO £ flatten of The Meditation* of Descartes, by Wm. It- Walker, « 

of Journal Of Spezul. Ph ««., VoL IV,, St. 1679. Discourse on «- 

conductin'} the Demon and Seeking truth in the Sciences* trtuLil. fr. the Fevnel], P« m .nirg ] > ■ 3 l+ _ 

A*, m 60. Wl, pp. 6^0 (rev Lew or UHHXur* * Scrape), uni 

A7f. Review (on Genius and Waitings of D.)* 95, 1662, pp. [ ^" 

tE. ShoWon, Pferjie Eagle* in N. Am. Rev.* Ill, 1670, pp* r i _ n, e(n 

Th. Lerrlaux, Etude* *ur its pemtes de Pascal* ^tznsbw, lt^i ,f, ‘ ,|J 1 rt ' ’ c j, g^h^Jrt- 

Gedamen* Fragment* und Dtirfe, 2d *d.* L<.-.p* j t . ri , fL . r ,, llc ^ on u,a .vorksof 

have been rawle intoEqgi*. An neCTunt ot tlusX* ** well an fnrttur ht r. ( ^ 

PmcoI, Will he fnUTid in tbs lellowing pablWum: qf PtooU 

feUton; lo/iA imraduetton and Ikotes, hi/ Rev. Thomas McCrf-. ■ w ., . 

(reprint Of an article St. the second PLirnher of the North British Keviej.% eiH l ty O. W. 

IRpM A.4A, New York, 1SOO ; Taughtt. Loiters, and Opuscule* if id. Jo,,.t. 

the t’CCCp'tlon or tin £«**., tmaalued V Mury U UoolhJ WO. JR W ■“ 

ftrfmfw^w Mrftai, and Notes from au the ComnumiatOi'*, New York, 1661. 

««-. A cw-.ro,, 0 /C 70 -, l 5 Jo1 „ tookfl, In U. ™«- ^ 

Pol. II., toniL, 1661. PP. Ill-IM. mwopi«TU,ll on J/., I'ar^ 1S61; uto, Anuulo M 1 Ml. Ch,tl„ ln-J, 
Monthly Del. Mug.* Boatou, TJ>50.— Tr.\ 
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To the second note on p. 50 Prof, Ueberwegadds, in the third edition, the following ; 
— The proof of God s existence can be found in the idea of God, as such., only when 
this idea in us is identified with his existence ; for that the idm of God, when thought 
by us, is thereby in us or has existence, is of course undeniable and obvious enough ; 
but Descartes docs not so identify idea and being; he understands by God, the creator 
of the world, the object (cm) which we think in our idea of God, but not this idea 
itself. 11 


To § 1X5 ;— 

The most complete and exact account of the various editions of Spin azote works and of works on Spinoza 
is given by Ant. van dcr Linde, in Men&Ucius Spinoza, B&iiograjle, e’Graventage, 1671. Spinoza's S&mmtr 
llche If erke, transl, by v. Kirchmann and SehaarschnLidt, Berlin, 1872 ; Paul Janet, Spinoza et tc Spirwst$me 
Japrcs lea trazauz rteens, in the Eev we da deux mondcs, Parle, 18©T. Among the early opponents of 
Kpinozii's doctrine may be mentioned Rappel t, of Jena (Gratia contra naturaN&tas), von Blyenburg {Deverit. 
reiiy* Christian^ Arnst,, 1074), and Mubins (TfdCt. th£ol.*poiti. ad verUatie lumen esaUninaktt, Jena, 1674). 
Lambert, the Cartesian, wrote, in opposition to the Tract* theol.-poh and the Ethic#, Dc cultu naiuraU et 
origine awraHtati#, Rotterdam, 1080. Job, BcfinE (Cctfiesius verits ftpinozismi archfiectus, Leenwardcc, 
and V, C. Pappo (ftpinostamus delectus, Weimar, 1721), combated, together with SpinoxRm, Carte- 
ffottlam., as the source of the former.—Jos. Bayer, Goethe's VerhdUniaa ru t€Ug. Fragcn^ Prague, 1SGD.—Victor 
Cousin, Dos rapports eft# carltsianisme el du rpinozisme, in Fragments tie philos. carbSsierme, Parii, 1S32.— 
S^l]. Uiihin, Spin, und Jfaimonides, Vienna, ISoS.—■ Wilhelm Liobrieh, Exetnten crU. da iraiti th.-pahde ftp.. 
Strasb., l&W.—ls. Misses, Sp t u. d. Kahhato, in the ZettSChr. f. car. D/dtos., VIIL, 1S63, pp. 359-367. 
(According to Misses, the point of departure and of support for Spinoza's doctrine was found by Mm in the 
cabalistic denomination of God as Die Infinite, Eji-Sopli, a denomination unknown to Mnimonidcs and other 
Jewish philosophers, and leading directly to pantheism; God is considered by eaboliste, as by Spinoza, aj the 
immanent cause and essence of all tilings, and the relation of the universe to God is compared l* the relation 
of the folds of a garment to the garment itself, and ig hence conceived in a manner analogous to that in which 
Spinoza conceives the modes or affections [accident 4 ;] of God as related to God ; the doctrine of the universal 
animation of things, even of stones, had been already enunciated by cabalieta, as also the doctrine of a partial 
ini mortality of the soul ■ Spinoza’s doctrine of the attributes, while indeed conflicting with the cabalistic denial of 
extension in God, finds nevertheless a point of connection ill the cabalistic doctrine of the infinite light, which 
issues from the Infinite through the effect of a first concentration, which contains the germ of that variety 
that is not contained in the One ns such, and to which alone the name Jehovah, the Over-working, is appro¬ 
priate ; the denial of the freedom of the human will is a systematic, logically correct consequence, which was 
only not expressed in the Cabala ; Mitisas points out the Neo-Platonic and Gnostic sources of the Cabala in 
Zvfnat FaaneaeA, Darst. ntt4i.rU. Beteuchtung der jild, GcheimteAre, Cracow, 1862-63. Kumerbus Xtao-FLo- 
tonic ideas were reproduced not only by I bn Gcbirol, but also by Ibn Esra, the biblical critic, who was highly 
esteemed as such by Spinoza. Still, these resemblances have probably only to an extremely slight extent any 
genetic significance. There is scarcely room to doubt that the source of Spinoza's identification of extended 
and thinking substance Is to he sought in Spinoza’s opposition to the dualistic psychology of Descartes,) 

Mor. Bmsch, B. p, ftp’s System der Philos* noclt dcr Ethik it. den til?ripen Tractate*, ela&lbcn in gene!. 
Entw. dattg. mit e t Biogr. Bp's, Berlin, 1870; E. Albert Fray^-c, L'ldee tie Bieu tfan* Spinosa, Paris, 1570; 
M- JoH, ftp*'& theol.-po!. Tractat avf seine Quetien pepritft, Ereriim, 1ST0; Ed. Bohmcr, ftptnozanA, IV.-YL, 
in the Zeitschriftfiir Philos., new scries. Yob B7„ 1870, pp, 240-277 ; E, Brntushek* TTbrin btateften die anzdfe- 
liven Attribute der Subslam hei ftp. f in Philos, Monateh., VII., 103-211; 1L Jofil, Zwr Genesis der Lehrs Sp. 
ndf besemderer BerUekstchttgung d. irurzen Tt'actafs, "eon Gott , dem Menschtn, und dtssen GiHekeeiigktit ,' 1 
Breslau, 1S71; Ileinr. j^ratz, ftp. A fi-stcA t iit> r d. Z ireckbegrtff davgestelit it. beurtheiit. Neuwicd, 1871; B, Wal- 
tfT, Ueberd, VerAultnU# der Substanz zu ihren Attxibutcn in d r Lehre ftp, m, be so ml. Berficksictu djung d. Airft 
fas&ung derselben hciK. Fischer, Erdmann iuul Traulcienh urg (Erlfl n gen In aug. Dissert), Kurcrnberg, 1871; 

S. E. Lbwenhardt, IK t\ ftp. in s. Verhdiiniss z. Phi {os. u, Kuiurforsehung d. neuettn Zft.il, Berlin, 1872(71). 
[Matthew Arnold, Spinoza, in EssapsAnd Criticisms^ pp, 237-282 (Ain r edit, Boston, 1600; cf, above, p. 57). 
Articles on Spinozo in JFfertm, BsptotP, Yot. b'J, 1885, Journal of Frycltolog. Medicine, Ill. t New York, 156®, 

PP, 1-83 (by D. P. IlamseuT, on B. dc ftplnozct, a Biogr. Study), Christian Examiner. YoL 74, 

N. Y, f 1363, pp. 813-337. Job. Yollcclt, Pantheism Rwd fndivtd UdU&mus fm Sy$t. Spinoza*f r Leip& s 
1872.—IK] 


To tbe note boginnin" near the bottom of page G6, tleberweg adds that it does not 
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appear, upon the principles of %>inoza, why attributes are not, as well as modes, in 

substance. 

To the first note on p, 07 the following is added: l 'T!io application to God, as 
to substance, of the term 'being 1 (au) is a misleading use of language, which sug¬ 
gests the idea of concrete existence, an idea repugnant to the Spinozistic definition of 
substance. Either God as a personal being, such as the religious consciousness represents 
him, exists, or he does not exist; but in no ease should the term ‘God’ be applied to 
anything but a personal being, and least of fill to anything so utterly heterogeneous to 
personality as 1 substance; 1 it would be much more natural and permissible, if the 
meaning of the word were to be changed at all, to apply it ponthoistically to something 
ideal, such as truth, freedom, moral perfection. If there exists a personal being as the 
creator of the world, with absolute power, wisdom, and goodness, thou the doctrine of 
theism is justified. But if no such being exist, it is a duty of honesty either to avow 
the doctrine of atheism, to admit the idea of God only as a poetic invention, and to 
substitute for it in science some such notion as that of the eternal order of the world, 
or else not to treat of theological questions except historically. The Spinoristio use 
and abuse of religious terms is misleading and odious, although it may be explained and 
excused, partly in view of the intolerance of Spinoza’s times, which treated atheism as 
a 1 crime’ and protected dogmas by penal laws, and partly and chiefly in view of the 
power which custom and association exerted over Spinoza himself. What confusions 
of thought and sentiment arise from such misapplication of words is shown by the his¬ 
tory of German Spinozism after the pitiful strife about Fichte's atheism (e.g,, in the 
interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity in accordance with the Hegelian dialectic, 
accompanied by the singular assertion, that the momenta of this dialectic were substan¬ 
tially identical with the three divine persons, and only formally different from them). ' 

The note on page 71 is enlarged by the following paragraph ; £t Herder says, in a 
letter printed in Duntzer and Herder's Am Herder*# XtwhUuse (II-, So 1-250), that it is 
lire “jp£-T ov ij-eitfes of the opponents of Spinoza, that they regard his God, ihe great cr$ 
entium, which is eternally operative in all phenomena and is the cause of their essence, 
as an abstract conception, such as wo form for ourselves; that, urges Herder, is not 
Spinoza’s view of God, whom he conceives rather as the most real and most active of 
all beings, the 'Em?, who says to himself ; I am that I am, and in all the changes of mv 
manifestation shall be that I shall be. Undoubtedly the idea of substance is, accord¬ 
ing to the intentim of Spinoza, not merely a subjective abstraction ; but this is what 
it nevertheless really is; by liypo.statizing this abstraction Spinoza does not arrive really 
at the knowledge of a real divine being (any more than the Nco-Piatonista, by their 
hvpostatlzing of abstractions, arrived at the knowledge of really existing gods). The 
being which ia in all concrete existence, tbe thought which is in all thoughts, the extern 
rion which is in nil bodies, do not constitute an JEriM t which can speak to It sell, he 
conscious of its immutabdity, and become the object of reverence and of intellectual 
love. 1 ’ 

To % tlfl :—- 

f; Mj v. Benoit, DartteUunO tier Lockaachen ErHnntn^hioe, terffltcLsn mil dtr Ziitoni&Mhm KrUlk 
dxr*ethin (PrfcMS E^ayX Berne, 16C3; Fricdr. IlerteU Locke und font, Stettin, lt*50; Mas. Klsad, De radons 
qua: LocAii inter it Jv07ltl( ptadta iniSfSSdai, ICoeLocX, ISfiO; T. Zlemlja, Loots U. 9. fi r STtS TUiCh dsn JUr 
tils r/dios. tntcrei*anto*t+/t JfometUm (Hi--ert), nemberrr. 1&70- [Francis Bowen, Locks and the Trau- 
9 omtIiMaJts£*i in IV* Critical Entayn, Boston, 16-1J; VV- 3-S2; H. Vantfuuw Look* and Mi Critic** in V.*b 
Essay* In Hi ft., J’Wv* , and Tlttoh. Vol. II-, Land. 1840, pp. 50-120; D. Stcusit, on L&tKc't Account of Cm 
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Sources of ITnnvm Knawltm, in StomrCs B r orIJ, v, E.Jinl>.. ISfiS, pp. 130-1ST. and on I. r*tUtmc on 

*?* **• '*(/**“*' '« l&/< CM**-* (fc, pp. )M-13T. Article on Locke i„ _W fl r, 

Ant. /Too., .9, mu, pp. C7-1S3 (ffist. of Intellect. PhOct .), fit. Hen., 50, 1SS9, pp. 1-31, if. Hr. Iter ]<> js i 9 
toaLoeko andSydcnham), fit. Hev., C9, 1851 <L.'« VharwMraM Philo*.), Am. Journal of Education. 0. 

pp- 200-222 (translated from the German of Karl von Riuitner). Sat. Rev., 23, 1607, pp, 73-75 (Lucie cm 
rt Moralist)* Sir James Jlft^kiatoslL, On the Philos. Genius of ford Bacon and Mr. Locke* in \f v j fpccl- 
laneoua Worts. — Tr.) 


On Berkeley's doctrine compare articles in various periodical*, by T. Collyns Simon, in particular 
Berleleijs Doctrine on the Nature of Matter, in the Journal 0/ SpOcuf. Philos,, Ill 4 St Louis I860 
^ 886 ^ 844 ! Id Thouaht the Think*? t ibid,, pp. 37S-370; UeWeg, Bmtochreibm an Simon, in the 
Ztitechr. J. Philos., 1302; Simon's answer to the preceding, ibid., Ib70; U.'s brief rejoinder, ibid., 1S71 ■ 
IL Hoppe and If. Uirici on the same subject, ibid., 1671; I-\ Fredericks, U&er S,'$ fdealismutt (PiOgr.), 
Berlin, 1S7U, and Per phdnomenaie Maaiismitt B.'s it. Kant* (Progr.), mi., 1ST J; Charles R Te&\ J, 
Berkelekm Philosophy (Dissert ), Gottingen, 1671, [T. If, Green, The Works of Georye Berkeley }) I> 

{Fraser's edit,), In We Academy, YbJ, II£. T No. 40, ISIS, pp, 2?, 26; c. S t Pfleroc), on the same, in North 
Am. Rev., 1871. F. Eo™, Berkeley and his Philos., in Grit. Mm/*, Boston, 1812, pp. 2G4-30D ; d Stewart 
On the Idealism of B. hi S.'s Works, V. t Ed mb., mS, pp, 67-113 ; Dr. JtcCorh, in Prctb Qu Jan 
1873.—TV.] 

On Newton; E, V. Apelt, Die Epochen tier Qesch. dor Menschkeit, Jena, 1813; J. Durdilc, Leibnitz it 
Newton, Halle, 1600; C. Neumann* Ueberdic Principle* tier Galilei Nemo n'scAen Theorie, Leipsu, 1870. 

On Shaftesbury: Clir. A. TMLo, Die enffitschen Moratteten, hi the Zeitsvhr.f exacts Philos., Yol. 2. No. 
H, 1871. (G t S]>i c kcT T Die Philos, ties Shaftet&ury, nebst Nr Ml- Uber das Verhffltniit.i der Eellffton cur Philos, 
u. d. Philos, zur Wissomtikofi, Freiburg inB., 1872; Dr. McCosh in Hr. and For. Et\ Rev., 1801,— Tr.] 

It, Zimmeminiin, S, Clarke'S Leben and Lehrc, Vienna, 1870 (from the memoirs of Lite Imperial Acad, of 
Sciences, pML-liist, class, Yol. 12, pp. 240-330); cl. further, on Clarke and on A. Smith, Thito, in the article 
cited above. 


Uebecweg, in the third edition, alludes to Locked doctrine of heat as a mode of 
motion. To the note on 41 secondary qualities” (above, pp. 85 and 80) he adds ; £ 'Thc 
expression can he interpreted in a sense which would involve nothing erroneous ; namely, 
by regarding it as a shorter expression for 4 attributes in a secondary sense/ and by 
using the expression 4 attributes in the primary sense ’ to denote what belongs to things 
in themselves, and the expression * attributes in the secondary sense ■ (however unna¬ 
turally) to denote what is excited in us by things. The distinction runs hack to Aristotle 
t lM Anima , III,, 1); but Aristotle does not teach that the qualities, which Locke terms 
secondary, are merely subjective; Locke’s predecessor* in this distinction were Demo¬ 
critus and Descartes. The distinction must he maintained, as against the counter-argu¬ 
ments of Berkeley, Hume, and Kant,” 

To § 117 :— 

R, Zimmermann, Leibnitz's Monadologie, Vienna. 1&47* Ludwig Grotc. Lab )>, u. $. ZeU, Hanover, 
ISDfl; O. H. Flatli, L.'s Misslonegedankiv, Berlin, iS£*0; Edmund Pflcddcrer, G. W. Leila), ate Patriot 
Staatsmann untt DGdungstrdffer, LcLpsic, 1870 (CO); Leibnitz ah Verf. eon eitdlf ationymcn moist dsvtsch- 
P'i lit soften Flugschrifcen jnichgetoiesen, ib., 1670 ; Ad- ftrunncckc, N'v Beiceise fiir das Dasein Gotles, in tlio 
Philos. Mannish., Y. s 1670, pp. 42-63. [Articles on Leibnitz in Edinb. lieciew. Yol. 8-1, 1810, N. Brit. Rev., 

5, 1816, Am. (Wbicr) Rev tele, 0, N. York, 1840 (Iran si, from French of Maine tic IS Iran; two articles), Atlantic 
■'Loathly, Yol. 2,16o8, North Am, IlettfXQ, Jljs, 1SG&, pp. 1-3G (by A, B. Krueger), RltUC den Deux. Monties, Vol, 
SI, 1861, pp. 3SC-J11 (by Ch. dc R^musat^ Bel bn. a Ifo&suet), Yol. 30, new series, 1S0C, pp r OCf-fKH) (by Em. 
Sti.el, L. el ntfjel tfapri* de nmto. doc.), and YoK 02, 1871, pp. 327-367 (Cb. Aubcrtin, La phi fas, de L. & 
la science COntemporatna ). A, C. Pntiser, The Life and Pintos, of teibnitz, in F.’s Essays in Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, 1S&5, pp. 8-BO.—TV.] 

F. W. Kluge, Christian von Wbffl, der Philosophy Breslau, 1881, 

H, Waisscnbum, Lebembeschreibiturj E. IF. von Tschimhaus, Eisenach, ISCft. 

On ITosed McndrisHOlin c£. Arnold Bartels, in bis edition of M.’s Phil don. un A Jerusalem, In the ESA. der 
deutsch. Ndt.-Liu. dee 18. urut 13 r Juhrh., Leips., IStiU, and alw Adler, Die YtrsOhnuay von Gott, Religion 
und Monsohenthudurch M, Mendelssohn, Burl,, 1871. 

C; Heblex, Le&Slnff-Mudicn, Bcnic, 1802; Philos. Anfsdtz f, Leips., lS(i2 r p. 73 seq.; L. Croud6, Letting 
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tl le goto fmnwis en AUemagn^ FarK 1803; Dlaticli, UtUr Urging cite Phllotog^ hi ibe Transactions of 
ttir Hi mi km of FhttoloRW* Lolpfl,, 1M; Kttno FlrajW, Lit Hvlknn dcr H* , 6tattfftur<], t-rA; ]). V. 
Straus, Z.“* Jfdtftoa *fer IFeta*, Berlin, 1SG4. [F. Tiffany, Zeamfntf, in the Cftrta*. Exam,, 8% N. Y., IStiT, 

pp Sfl,—IV.] Victor Cherbulic- 2 , /^A/ny, in the lUvne d&t deux momle *, Vol. TJ, l&tiii, l>p. and 

051-1034; Ed. Zeller, LessOtg aft Theolf>g> In von Sybef* Hist, Zeitechrfft, Xl!. t 1S70, pp. S-I^I&X (SEcIlvr 
fihowK Uio futility ol the Mbompt 14 to pro TO that Lc&iing Yftw nn apologist for HupcnLattiraUsnV' ami pnhita 
oat the common basis of Lc*4ns‘s view of religion and of the view of contemporary “eiilightencrs,’ 1 notwilh- 
fctKUliiiS Ling’s decided criticism of the superficiality of Lho latter, and especially at their unhlstorical, 
exclusively polemical judgment of orthodoxy; but he also demonstrates that Lcf-lngr, like Leibnitz, only 
agreed with Spinoshm in certain. aspects o£ doctrine, hut was not a Splnonist. “Ho who sees in the whole 
history of humanity a divine, universal plan, he who regard* all things a* tending toward the end of the per 
feet Lug of beings, ho who defends the right of Individuality and of individual development as earnestly, and 
who doubts os little in regard to the Immortality ot the Individual, as Losing—lienoy have learned never t-u 
much from B]>inv7~i, yet he cannot be tormetl a Kyjlnozitit. ‘“1’ontanes, htude S'JO’ Icssfnff t Paris, 

The * eternal truths 1 have, according to Leibnitz, their origin in the divine under- 
standing, unmlluenccd by the divine will. The divine mind is the source of the possi¬ 
bility of things, while the diviue will is the cause of their reality, Thus all truth must 

by its nature be rational truth >T (to p, 113). 

To the paragraph ou G, Battista Vico, TIebcrwcg adds : “ Vico may be regarded as 
the founder of the philosophy of history and of the psychology of races or nations. 
His purpose, as be himself affirms* is to consider God not only iu his relation to nature, 
but also In relation to the human spirit as manifested in the lives of nations. He com* 
bats Cartesianbm as being hostile to the historical method. His philosophy of hislor}, 
however, only distinguishes periods of development in the life of single nations, and docs 
not rest ou the idea of a gradual progress of the human race. * 16 tnque orazioni wedtte 

di Gian Ratiicta Vicc f publicate da. uu codice Ms. ddkt bibliotheca nuzwnak per cur a dd 
bihliothccorh Antonio Gakmo * Cm un distortprditmnare. Naples, 1809, Cf. article 
by von Rekhlin-Meldegg, in the Jleiddberger Jahrbuchcr, Dec., 1S7L— V>.] ^ 

The following are the fundamental ideas of BL Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem : l£ The state, 
which has the right to compel actions, cannot Justly attempt to constrain its citizens 
to unanimity in thought and sentiment ; it should, however, seek by wise provisions 
to produce those sentiments from which good actions spring ; the religious communion, 
which desires the existence of certain sentiments or a certain character, should not. as 
such, either directly or by the arm of civil power, seek to exercise constraint over its 
members ; religious differences should not prejudice civil equality; the true ideal is not 

unity, but freedom of belief.” ^ 

To the paragraph ending on p. 130 is added: iS Job. Heinrich Pcstalozzi (1740-18-0, 
the reformer of the system of popular schools, developed theoretically and practically, 
in a profound manner and noble spirit, the philanthropic purpose of giving to the 
methods of training and teaching a more natural form. His principle was: tho 
organism of human nature is in its nature subject to the same laws which guide 
nature universally in the development of her organic products, 1 Pcstalozzi founds all 
knowledge on perception, and demands that, by a progress ns uninterrupted as possible, 
and with a constant incitement of the pupil to spontaneous activity, the learner bo 
made to advance from what has been already acquired by him to higher results these 
results being arrived at as consequences following from what was previously established* 

(Pestalozzi’s works were published at Tubingen and fftuttgard, 1810-30, and cd. by Xj* 
\y Seyflarthj Jlrandenburg, 1&G9 eeq,) 1 ’ 

To % 118:— 

[Q, Baneiitatem?, Vol lain it la i settle franfoUc au XVIit me dkli; Voltaire cl Frediric^ PurLj, 
1370. Morli y'* VoUttire, Lostl., 1&T£,—JV-] 
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K\ Sdmoider, Mntsaeatt und P&tote*, der Idealdtmm anf deuteefom und frauds. Baden* 2 tecta** 
Bromberg, 1S0$; Alb. Chrietooscti, Studien fiber J J* Ramseau* Flenebuig, 1SC&; Ferd, Wcrry, J, J. B.'s 
Etnjiuas (Wf die h$fu Schulcn Demschlaiuu (Pjnogtv), MUhlhanfien on theRuhr, ISCJ; xhctxL Vast K's 
rtri^1S‘0 m 0115 IU!POltS ° f tlie IrnP ’ 4cad>1 Vienna, 1570; L. Moreau, </. J. tf. ct le mMe pldlomthique* 

F. aethord, o« ramjrfrfartw el U rationalism^ Baris, 3804 J Ed. Johnson, on Condillac in con- 

tiertion with Ills traneL of the T/ m a(t£ dcs sensations, hi the Philos. IMhl., Berlin,, 1S70. 

On Condorcct, cL John Motley in the Eortntfftoiy KetAeic, XHL, 1570. pp. IG-iQ, li9-151. 


To g 119 

New edition of Hitmo’a philoa. works, Load., 1870. Lars Albert Sj^holm, Dei htstorisai scimnmnhangct 
mttUm Hume a SteptMem och Kant's KrMcta* i, TFpsala, 1 m; W. F. Schultze, jTa*r «*»• 

^ awolteWtr anwg. Dissert.), Rostock, 1870. trmf yv«ftw. Itap** IFuiJur’e dargeeUlit von Dr. 

Ft\ Judl (Prize-Essay)* Halle, 1572. Articles on Hume in BlaekwdOfTs Mag., VoJ. 40, iS39 (on II a Ar&n- 
meni amnst Miracit*\ Kew Englander* I., New Haven, 18*8 (on If., Voltaire, an# Bonsmtu), Chr . 

07, 1551 (by Pres. J. Walker, on Hume"a Philos. TT«"JfcflX Rerue dee Deux Monde*, VI. + 155ft, pp. 
104-I jI (CnelievahClaviguy, Ik it., m tie ef ae$ £cri£s\ Am* Freed. /.‘ep. + rsew series, L, pp, 54J-0C8 
(by ller, John Hunt).—ZV.J 

To the brief statement relative to IXiime’s doctrine in regard to the notion of sub¬ 
stance (above, p. 134), Dr. Ueberweg adds in his third edition the following: iS Hume 
says; \Ye have no clear ideas of anything but perceptions; a substance is something 
quite different from perceptions; lienee we have no knowledge of a substance. 
Inherence ('inhesion ’) in something is regarded as necessary for the subsistence of our 
perceptions, but in reality they need no substrate. The question whether perceptions 
inhere in a material or immaterial substance cannot be answered, because it has no 
intelligible sense, 71 

To g 120:— 

Substantial contributions to the history of philosophy since Kant, and especially to the appreciation of 
Scheming, SchMermachcr, etc., arc made by K. Harm, Me romonit «Be JSchitle, Berlin, 1870, Cf. also the 
works cited above, § 108. 

Tog 121:— 

Cf. further on Kant's life, Articles in the K. Bert. Mhosttsschrft, Feb. ana May, 1S05. [The Xa.5c Days 
°f in Blackw o Oil b Magazine* Vol. 2l + 1827, p, 133DcQaincey, hi his Btograph. Essays; article 

and literature in Kero Am. Cyctopadia A. E. Kroeger, Kant, in the Kew Englander* New Haven, April. 
1872. ~-JH] The principal works of Kant, reprinted from Jlartcnsltiii’s rerun d edition and accompanied 
wiili explanatory and critical remarks by J. II. vonlCinehmonn, have been published in the Philos, BfbUothek* 
Bcadin : L, 3 lei inarm, 1SUS seq, [Cf. C. Grapcngiesscr f Erkl&rung und Vertheldtffutiff vtm KDt Kr. d. r. V. 
told^r die sogetumnlen ErkldrXmgen des Hcrni J. U. von. Kirchmann. Eine Bekdmftf ung des modtrtien 
Reatf&mn# Ot. der Dkllosophie* Jena, 1871.— Tr.] On Kant, and Swedenborg cf. further FaulJartet, Kant et 
Stoedenbaro* in the Journal des Savants* May. 157Q, pp T 999-313. [An English tranriation of Kant's Prole¬ 
gomena to any future Metaphysic, with Critical Notes and Appendices, is contained in Vul. III. of Kant's 
Critical Philosophy for English Readers^ by j, p r MahafFy, A.il., Eondon ; Le&gtna ns, 1872,— Tr] 


To % 123: — 

Cousin's Lectures on Kants Philosophy, translated from the French* icith a Sketch of Kants Life atm 
W ritings* by A, G. Henderson, London, 1ST0 r C> Fortlope treats of the Kantian philosophy in one of hs 3 sis 
Philos, Vortrdffe, Jena, 1369*— Alfonso Testa, Delia Critica della rag ion pi<m tli Kant, Lugano, 1S41; 
E. Spavento. La Jitosqfla di Kant* Tnrin, I860. — Thomas Davies, On the Chief Erinc, in Kant's Kritik d, r. 
Yarn* (Inaug. Dly-ert,), Gottingen, 1S63.—Vine. Lilia, Kant e RosnUnf, Turin, 1SC0. Kiingherg, Kant's 
Kritik qf Letbniiianismen {Akad. Afft&ndl.), Upsala, 18C9; Sjhholm, D$t hUtOfiSkit Sttmttt&nhGngei rneilan 
Hume's Skepticism och Katies Hridcism ( Ak rt Apt). Uprala, 38CD, 
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(3. a, A. jt'-ikn, Entycl. TF orterhuch der Kaniirrlten Philo&opMe, ZuLliehau. arid Ldp?., 1797 acq. 
A + Potra^l, Be Kmuii categoriiM t Heidelberg, 1846. L. No&ck, /. Emit's Auferstehiing rtwi dew Onthe, 
SdkiJS Lchre nrl umiUeh durQceteltt, Lcipsic, 1661, and Kant mil odcr ohne romanttieften Zop/l in. Vol. 2 o( 
Ojtpciiheim^ Deutsche Jahrb.ffir Pol. «. Liu., 1SG4. Michclls, Kant oor iiitd nark tlem Jtjhrt 1770, Braiui--- 
borg, 1S71 (70). Jfti. Jackel, JE?tf K. ct noume no {Distort.), l&bi. Jleinr, Bach, Peher die 

Bede hung dev ICjAcfien Philos, zur franz, engl. des IS. Jahrh. {D[±5Crt,)h Bonn, lSlifi. E. IL Theod. 
SbcntLammar, in an 41 academical essay, n treats of the question whether Kant alleged the Hr tat reason fur the 
niiivcnditj' and tiecc^ity of knowledge-, Upsaln, 1S6G. [To the controversy between Trendelenburg and Ktano 
Fischer respecting Kant's doctrine o£ time und Hpnoe, allusion haa been made above in the account of Tren¬ 
delenburg's doctrine, § 13*1. The follow mg additional literary references toother with n paragraph on the 
subject of the dispute, apjjenrcd first, in the third Gorman edition of this work.— Tr.) Emil Amoldt. Kund 
traitscendeniale IdeatUlU dcs naumes it ml der 2rit t /Sr Kant g&gen Trendelenburg, in the Altprcms, 
JTonatesckri/t, YII., 3,1870, and VIIL, 3, 1671; Henri. Cohen, Zuy Contract eicisthcn Tr, it. F., in the 
ZctlscAr*/, Vdikerpspch. w, Sprac/no., VII., pp., Compare various reviews in the Philos. Mannish. 

Treiulclonbutg denies that Kant hn$ proven that the priori/ the origin of which is purely subjective, is 
also purely subjective with regard to Its validity. i.e. T that It is only applicable to phenomena, ami not to things- 
in-thecirtelvesor transcendental objects; in addition lo the possibilities implied in thecerpraisions ‘'merely 
objective' 1, and “ merely subjective,’* say* T., - there exists a “third possibility," viz., ( 'nt ojiasiubjective 
and objective 11 (objective in the sense of transcendental), and Kant’s omission to consider carefully this 
“third possibility * s constitute a “gap" in his argumentation, which b fatal to the demonstrative force of 
the latter, Treiidolcnborg’s m doctrine is, that space and time are products of the “motion 11 which takes 
place within and without us and that they arc equally subjective ami objective (cf. above, J 1&4). Ku.no 
Fischer seek* to demonstrate, Unit Kant has furnished a direct proof of the mm-rchition of space and time to 
things*in-themsc]ves and (in the section on Antinomies) an indirect one aloft, Bill the statement of the 
question needs to be changed, when it would appear that the conception " d priori/ as understood by Kant, 
i ■ untenable. By mean? of philosophical inferences from, the laws of physics, and in particular from the law 
of gravitation, the ascription, to our conception of space, of objective transceudeutat validity may be justified; 
my essay on Kant's Criticism (cited above. p r 139). 

It. th If, Vogt, Kanle Lehre fiber Affect vnd Uidemehaft (Dissert.), Restock, JS6S, H. Cohen, Kant's 
Tfteorte der Erfahrung, Bcrliu, 1871. [C. S. Baruch* limit ale Anlhropotoff) an address delivered at thO 

annual meeting of the Anthropolog. Soc,, Vienna, 1S73.—2>.J 

Aug. Muller, i>fe Onmdiagen tier K.'schen Philos, vain natunofM. Siewdpiinkt gesehen, in 
JfoiKtt 3 #clti\+ A'3., JSdS, pp, 858-d^l; C. Hcblcr, KantiemGy in, his Philos.. Attfeillze, loips., 1E69; Hodgson, 
Time and Sjxire (an muLalysis of Knot’s doctriiu - ), London, ISG-fi: G, Bicdcrmann, AG's Kr. d. r. V. n, d. 
Repacks Logik in ihrer Bed. f. d. Begrffftwtot.i Brogue, I8C3; Erast Wickenhagvn, Die Logik bet Ebnt 
(Dissert.), Jena, 3^0‘j; O. Stdckcl, Der Pegriff der Idee bcl Kunt im Verb, zu den fdeen bed Plato (Dissert.), 
liostock, lSdO; Oscar HohcnhetF* Utber dm PerhdUntse der Ii.'scfieri Pk, znr plat. Ideeid nitre (fto=tock 
Dissert.), Jena* ISfiD; A. T. R, Braune, Der einheul. Grumiged. der drel Krittken Kant* (Inaug* Dia&ert.), 
Rostock, IhjG'J; FrEtNlr. llcrb.d, Locke und Kant (Doetocler PromorlonmcArift), Stettin, ieC9; Maxim. KDbbcI, 
Dm rat , qiitv inter Zocktl et Kantlt placila interceded, Rostock, 1600, 

Rich. Quiiblckcr, JTfit.-jihilQS, tfnter&UCh a ngen (I,; Kant's and Herbert’s metaphysical views of the 
nature of the soul), Berlin, 1670; Rub. HippcjimeyeT, reber Kanti KriL der rat . Psychol,, In the ZeUeehr. /, 
Ph., new series, Vol. 1870, PP* S6-127; LT. Wolff, Die meiaph. Grvmdaneoh. Kants, ihr Verb, cu den 
Kat it notes, w n d Hire pMlot, Gegner, I^clps,, 1870; F. II, E. Zclte, De diver, inter Arimotei, et K. tegieez 
notioneni tntercedente (Dissert,), Halle, 1670 (also in German, Berlin, 1S70); W. F. Kobiiltzc, Hume w. Kani 
fiber den Cau*cUb€ffrif (Inang, DJjjs.), Rostock, 1870; Bad, Tombft, IZeber K.'9 Erkenntnisslckr* (Inaug, 
Dias.), Rostock, 1S70. 

E. v + Hartmann, Dan Ding an ticfi uml seine BesehffffenheU, Kantieche Studied tut ErkenntnUttt&eerie 
qrtd J fetaphgelk f Berlin, 1671. (Hartmann demands a further advance in the direction adopted by Karit 
hiiUKj-lf of a more thorough, critique and limitation of the ussertlonsof the ‘ L TmJiseendenUd Analytic,' instead 
of the opposite way, chosen by Knot's iirut disciples, which leads ultimately to “absolute UlusloniKin. 
[CL E. FlcLschl, Lina TAhzke In Kants Philos. u r Eduard tort Jlarimann, Vicnilm 1833.—fV,] Edmund 
Montgomery, Die KanttscAe Erkenninlssl. widcrlefft tom Stmtdpunkt der Empiric, Munich, 1671; R, Kltn* 
menu Ham, Liber KanCs inailtcmcUi&<:h es Vomrtfieil Und dessen Eolpen, Vicmm, 1871 ; F r Lcugfehlncr, Das 
Prfneip der PhOasopMe, der Wendepunkt in KimfsDoamatt9m.it* Krtticttm. (Progr,), Lcmdahut, 1870; 

F. Freilericlis, Derphdnvmenffle Idealiemus Berkeley a und Kant's, ISt rlSu, 1871. 

On Kant’s physical philosophy cf.. In addition to the works cited newr the end el § YfX Iteuu&ihle; Kant 
und die NaturViievcnJtcKaft, In the Deutsche t'terlclJahrsscAr ., IGA?, pp. CA-lCi, and especially on Kant's 
dynamic theory of matter, ibid., pp. G7-0-. [Further EngL references on Kant ; Thos. Wlrgman, The Prin¬ 
ciples of the K, Philo*. (Engl, and Gcrem), toml, 18534; Fmuda Bowes, Kani and tots DftilOS., in BLlB 
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61-101 (raeJT.JWOM.); S. S. Lanrie, yw^* W- N ™ Hawm, 1637, 

pp.^m; «L Kant, inAppl C ton- 3 ^ ra .i M . cJlop.-Tt.} ’ *“'* * ^ *»*. VI, 1572, 

., J f °. tlle first 110te endi “S »« p- 1S2 above, Tfoberweg adds the Mowing ■ «It is true 
that there arc subjective, psychical conditions on which experience denends ,n,t 
prcecdo experience (a corpse has no experience), but this is at least -is tme - n 
of th « WHon of the vibrations of the air as so “^ or f etere 0 “ 
r 1018 - Cte " aS ^ fte — of «- -tuition of space “en so S ZCZ. “ 

C ° l0rS ' T ’ ^ PUrdj £UbjeCti ™>- T ° as^ibe the certainty 

tiou through the assnmptiou of the absolutely exact frith of *\ ! T( Cahza ' 
principles, and comparison of that wlSS b dduldriti T™’ it^ '°V 
‘apriori’o^in of our notion (intuition) of space (X^oulte^2 ^ 

from LTf ohSl 1V H a * Serti0BS ; rolatiTe t0 SUbjeCtive Editions of knowledge and derived 
6 ^serration, can only have an assertory character), this is to indulge in a hind 
of mythological piny, which in some sense opens the door for +v,a . f 
Kant’s conception of freedom. ” tLe “- TSU “ 1 ekme!lfc « 

„ JV ‘ hH 0“space on p. 165, above, Ucberweg adds the following- 

H,pnco, say a Kant, represents no attribute of any thinps in \ *.* 

represent such things in their relation to each other ft c It reor-i t ’ “^.5°® !t 

belonging to things themselves and which would remain ’after al ? ” V’ 0 ' 1 " allCo:ltl011 

,.uu. before tlie existence of the things to which they belong -m l i,.< 
bo perceived «^>W. B u t this,- adds 

ZZl fT^ ° f SFa f e ’ W0Dld at mwt «**"• thatwe arenotpScd on the 

ami \w VT- ,ntulti9n > “ ascribin ? ^ thinga-in-themselvea the qualification 
of- pace, that which, m sensible intuition, we perceive as a * aimHfUAf™ > r t : 

SZSS* W ° D T T k ° £ thiS pereeption we nrc in ascribing it to thhj 

themselves), w e do indeed perceive at the same time Tilth these things and in th n 0 ° 

namely through the affection of the senses, and not before the things nor ind^ 

3 * ently of “> Lence « PMtertert and not a But our ji^ bdng mm l in 

ascribing spatislity to things-in-themsclves, our inability to my that this qualihLtion 
belongs to them, as an absolute or relative Qualification,Vis incorrectly assumed by 
Kant as the equivalent of the right to deny -or of the right to assert that snatialit v l 
ot a qualification or attribute of things-m-tbcmselves. But the whole Kantian doe- 
trrne ef the aprwn is unsound. Space is innate, not as a mere form of intuition in a 
non-spatra] being, but as a form of existence ” 

nn /V iti0U ta note on P- 17 °- “Tte proof [of the objective nature of space time 

rCStS °” , tLe p0S5iMlity of dcd m the law of gravitation from the three 
si “f Spa ' C - 1 tenomeun could be subject to a law implying the three dimen- 
* " P Jet bC PUrely sub jective, 1 4 . resulting merely from a causality imma¬ 

nent ,n the perceiving subject-which, however, according to Ivaufs doctrine of things- 

lawSr “ h “ ff ” 9 ’ ^ are QOt; but tbe ? couId "«»* be subject to such a 
time ,, K T S ’ 7 eXiS ‘“ e - Werenot ta spaoe of S«ee dimensions in 

"''a V ° f C!,USa)itj '’ Cte - J tcnce 110 alternative is left but to assume 
of iaSSSr* '' “ ° iaCr h0Wl ' scn ™ U3 "** that which characterizes the space 
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Note to p. 171, on tho 1E Schemata:" £t Ko special ( schematism T aeems to be 
needed, for the very shaping of the material given in sensation, by the two forms of in¬ 
tuition (space and time) prepares it for its further elaboration by the categories. But 
if such a schematism is needed,, it would appear that space as well as time, and for the 
same reasons, can and must furnish one* 1 * 

To g 123 :— 

C. WwaaonsJorf, Per Philosoph Kant fiber LetbesUbunoen, in Klass’JV* Jahrb.f. <i. Turnkunst y 1564, 
x., 4. Karl Kalich, Cantli, JSc&elitnQtl, Fi&tiil ds JUio divino sentdntiam expo*, nee non dQudieavit, 

187H. A. Mustier, Quid cfc rectipmviqiie di^crimine seiueril A"., (Thesis Birfgfcnsiiv) ISOS* Alex. von Oot- 
UnRori, Utber KanCs PJiiohibegt^f (address), Dorpat, Ifcbl; Otto, Verb, iterpb&os* RsHuioivsleJire KanP* tu 
den Lehrett tier KHlik der reinen VJ2., (I'togr,,) Nvrdhiuwcn, 1670; J* Rowland, An Emiy intended to in * 
terpret wid develop unsolved Elfiicat Questions in Kant's 41 Groundwork of the 3fstaph if sice of I'thicsf 
Loculim, 1871. [E. Yachcrot, Lu morale els Kant t in I lav* de Parte, SO, 1S57, pp. 546-571 ; W* Vernier, 

Usher KAs licliQipnsbojrtff, in the Zttchr*f Philos^ rob 01, Halle, JS7-, pp* 30-70,,—5V.] 


In a note on Kant's “ postulates, 1 ’ Ueberwcg adds ; “Tho Postulate of Freedom 
claims for the ego aa a thing-in-itaelf an influence in the world, of phenomena, which 
can only bo a causal influence* But if the ego as a noumenon can produce effects, it ifi 
impossible to perceive why it should not be able to be acted upon, not only by phenom¬ 
ena, but by other noumcna. The consciousness of moral responsibility presupposes 
freedom, hi the sense of supremacy of the internal over the external, and especially in 
the sense that praxis may be determined and regulated by the knowledge of distinc¬ 
tions and relations of worth; but it does not imply freedom in the sense of absence of 
causation. The Postulate of Immortality implies that the conception of Individual 
unity is applicable to n&umena, which yet arc supposed to transcend time* space, and 
the categories of causality and substantiality; and yet, according to the Grit, of Pure 
Reason^ the categories of unity, plurality, and totality, as well ah the other forms of 
thought and the forms of intuition, arc Only forma of phenomena* These contradic¬ 
tions would be removed by the plea that faith has only practical validity, if the plea 
wore urged in good faith and the principle of it earned out by demanding only an 
ethically correct praxis, and not an intellectual conviction in addition. In the practi¬ 
cal aspect of the case, we may oppose to Kant’s argumentation the principle: ultra 
posse -nemo obligatUT. That which is absolutely impossible for any one cannot justly 
be demanded of any one. The argumentation for the postulate of God's existence ia 
the result of Kant’s rigid conception of the moral law. 51 

At the end of § 123 the following paragraph is added :— 

1 £ The Kantian moral philosophy is characterized, in its distinction from mcdircvrd 
morals, by such requirements as the following (which are founded by Kant on the duty 
of man to esteem himself Ad a rational being, conscious of the sublimity of his moral 
nature, notwithstanding the cODsCQOUBness and feeling of the insignificance of his moral 
worth, when viewed in comparison with the moral law) : Let net others trample on 
your rights, without resenting it; incur no debts, without furnishing full security 
for their payment; accept no favors which you can dispense with, and bo not a 
parasite or flatterer, or—what is the (same thing, except with a difference in degreo—a 
beggar; be frugal, in order that you may not be reduced to beggary ; fawning is un¬ 
worthy ol a man ; he who makes a worm of himself cannot complain afterwards if 
he bo trampled on. The duty of respecting one'e neighbor, says Kant, Li involved in 
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Lnc ethical maxim that no one should degrade another by making use of him as a mere 
means to L,s own ends, or that no ono should demand that another throw himself awav 

f , ,encEt of tbc former - The dut J of loving one’s neighbor is the duty of adoptin’- 
as one s own the aims of others, in as far as these aims are not immoral This duty 
expressed as a maxim, must be conceived as the maxim of benevolence, which lias to- 

r“rr nce ^^ good to ° tbers - l °™ and ^ 

morally commanded ; for there can bo no external obligation to have certain feelings 
nc omission or ihe mere duties of love is a fault {pcccaium ); but the omission of the 
dutj . Which springs from the obligation to respect evciy man as a man, is vice (tiltum) • 
01 >y th ® ne ? lcct ot the former no man is injured; but by the omission of the latter, 
men are deprived of what the moral law permits them to claim. Ethical discipline 
I gymnastic J is not secured by monastic asceticism; it consists alone in such combat- 
lug of natural propensities as enables us, in cases of danger to morality, to become 
masters over them, aud which therefore readers us morally valiant and joyful in tho 
consciousness of recovered freedom.'’ 


To § 124 

The following note is added, in the 3d edition of the original, on Kant 1 * definition 
of our satisfaction in tho beautiful as being qualitatively disinterested (above, p. 189j ■ 
' In this definition, which characterizes the beautiful by its effect upon the percipient 
subject, Kant introduces a characteristic of this effect, to which Mendelssohn had already 
called attention. Mendelssohn says in his Morgenetwnden (Works, XL, p. 234 seq cited 
by Kannegicsser, Die SteUunrj MS* in dev JEstMtik, p. 114): ‘It is usual to distinguish 
in the sotd the cognitive faculty from the faculty of desire and to include the feelings 
of pleasure and displeasure under the latter. It seems to me, however, that between 
knowing and desiring lies approving, the satisfaction of the soul, which is strictly speak¬ 
ing iar removed from desire. We contemplate the beautiful in nature and in art, with¬ 
out the least motion of desire, with pleasure and satisfaction. It appears the rather to 
be a particular mark of the beautiful, that it is contemplated with quiet satisfaction, 
that it pleases, even though it be not in our possession, and even though we be never so 
far lcmoTcd from the desire to put it to our usp. It is not until we regard the beauti¬ 
ful in relation to ourselves and look upon the possession of it as a good, that the desire 
to have, to take to ourselves, to possess, awakes in ns—a desire which is very widely 
distinguished from enjoyment in the beautiful.’ Mendelssohn finds in the £ faculty of 
approval * the connecting link between cognition and desire. But Kant's conception of 
disinterestedness, extends far beyond the idea of merely not desiring to possess,'’ 1 

On Kant's distinction between the agreeable and the beautiful (p s 190) the follow¬ 
ing note is added : 11 1 he rigid separation of mere charm, or of the agreeable, as that 
which pleases in the sensation, from the beautiful (c„ g. of color from drawing* in 
painting) is impracticable in art, \\ ith the same right with which Kant declares color 
in a picture to be an unessential addition, which only awakens and intensifies by its 
sensuous attractiveness our attention, could he say the same of metre, rhythm, and 
lb;, me in poetry, and yet he himself, with correct perception of the truth, denies tho 
existence of poetry without rhyme and metre. As in theoretical and practical philoso¬ 
phy, so in the province of aesthetics, Kant does not recognize an ascending gradation 
from tho sensuous to the intellectual, but separates thorn dualistically from each other. 
But Kant correctly distinguishes, on the other hand, between the ( disinterested satis¬ 
faction/ which results from mere perception, and practical interest [desire] ; the former 
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ia connected with the image or the object alone* and has no relation to the relations of 
tlio object Itself to our individual life. But disintcrested (satisfaction lias an objective 
basis* which Kant* consistently with bis narrow subjectivism* vainly seeks to do away 
with. Tills basis is found in the essence of the perceived object* and the aesthetically 
satisfying form is not anything independent* but only the adequate mode of the 
phenomenal expression of this essence (what Kant incorrectly terms 4 independent 
beauty s ) 

To § 125 ;—■ 

Ifevders Ideen sur Philos, tier OescU. dcr J '/^nscMeli, edited, with introduction anti annotations, by 
Julian EcUmiilt, in the BibltotAel dcr deutscheu Nationallit. des 13, Jab #\* VoIbl 23-25, Leipsic* 1SG0. CL, 
nmong others* Adolf Kahut, Herder \md die IfumandUtsbesirebungen tier Ncuzdt, Berlin* MflQL (Du Quin- 
JjV Harder, in Dc QA& Philos. Writers, VoL I. Articles In N, A. Rev,, YoL 30, lS-2.% For. Quarterly Rev., 
37*lb-HJ, Afji. Journal of Education, VI., Hartford, 1539 (truus!, from the German of l^url v. Rnttnux), and 
N °‘ 2S3S ' JSllr ’ PP " 0*7 Karl HDIebrand); if. oa Theologian, Thmi, Arc., Load., 

(Aubcrlcn, Thus. Wbenmarm, etc., in Jahrb.f. tUutsehe Theclogte, lSEl, pp* 304-31G.] 

F - Uubenvcff, Veter Schiller's Schte&al tf deo, ia Others Prot. Jfonatsbl * 1 Sft-j, pp. j 51-lGy. Franz Eleec, 
Rede if**' Schiller (Progr,), Fuibns, 1SG9. Albin Sommer, Ueber die Bezlehuny tier Anxicfiien. ScJths turn 
Ukstfn. tiFic( tier getstigen Redeutung tier Hunst ear JSTantisehen Philos. (Brogr.), Hallo, ISGD, 

Portions of Jacobi’s correspondence nre found in Vols. 1, and HE. of Ms Works ami also in his Austria- 
sener Brt^ftpecAsst (with a sketch p[ his life in the Introduction), cd. by Fricdr. voit Roth. Lcips., 1635-1)7; 
also in Brieficechtel etotocAzn. (fcwttc umi Jacobi, e<L ljy Max Jacobi, Lolje., im, in the “ OoErcspondeaco 
between Jacobi and Herder,’ 1 published by H* DiinLzerin Herder'sHacMass, YoL II., pp, 2J8-S22, otul between 
Jacobi and Ilamann, edited by C. U. Gildemerater, Gotha, 1S€S (YoL Y. of ILamann's Lcbcn and ScArtftcrtX 
nnd in Alts Jacobi's Jfcz&fczu, ed. by IttuL ZOppritz, Loipa,, 1SG9. 

To % 126 

(Newedition of Fichte’s Selected Worts, translate.;! by W. Smith* London: TriiLiter, IS? I, Articles cui 
Fichte in the Christian Examiner, July, 1SGG (by 0. D. B. Mills), and in the national Quarterly licet cte, 
New York* 1870.—Tr.] 

The sentence, p. 200 above, near the middle of the page, beginning: ii The corrcj' 
ponding logical principle* 11 etc., is amplified by TJebcrwcg as follows: “A ia in part 
— Non-A, and conversely* every opposite = its opposite in one mark (==x)* and 
every like tenn differs from its like in one mark (— x j ■ such a mark ( x ) ia called tho 
reason or ground* in. the one cose of relation, in the other of difference/ 1 

In regard to tho Ci ironical” procedure of genius* mentioned in the last paragraph 
of % 12G, p. 212* Ueberwcg adds, in the third edition* that it t[ knows no positive eatis- 
faction* and that the exaltation* by virtue of which it makes of that which was previ¬ 
ously tho goal of earnest endeavor an object of sport or play, is not the result of ener¬ 
getic, progressing labor of the intellect, but of the constantly renewed negation, which 
sinks all particularity in the abyss of the absolute.” 

To § 127 

Yr*l. IL of Am ScAelUnfs ZeWtt, in Stiffen, covering the years 1003-1820, anil VoL IIL* 152l»lS54, were 
published at LciiJHic, 1670. [CL articles by A. Kkhter in ZfwA r.f Philos., VoL 00, 1672. pp. 230-2S3, and 

16i 2* pp. 103-124.—TV,] Gil Hebclllng's ]'»liik&0|>hy* compare* further, F, Koppen* ScA.'t Lehrs Oder dan 
Gan+e dcr Philosophic (Us nbsoluten S(elite, nebstdrei Briefen ton K H Jacobi, Hamburg, 3803; iuLhj 
J acobi'H work, Van c ten ffdriUchcn pin gen, Lc-[jw.* Mil. [VVorka by Chr. Kiipp and Alcxfu Schmltlt on 
Seliellingnn? citotl in § 134, pp, 29*, 290, Schclliny mut die Theatogte, Berlin, l&i<5. Articled uu Schellitig 
by Pt. IL IL Soiiiii in tic Southern Qu. Review, Feb., 1857, aiul in Lbo Htsia Am, Cyclopedia * A, Flunt'k, 
SrheUtnfs naehgelmzeiiQ IVcr&e umt iAre Buteutung filr d(a Theology Lu PevtecAe Zeiledir. J&r cArietf. 

U 
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TTi.s.s- 0 ? VIII., March, 1557; also Erlangen, 3,856 ; Donur, SchMt PoUmscntehre, in the Jahfb. f. dcut. 
&chc Thtol.y I860. Per Me^Schell f ngiantimns, in Dcr Gcdanke, YoL 11., 1532; Hambcrger, $ch.'s Philos- 
dir Jfffih&togfe und ifcr Offenbarung, in the Deutsche VtertoijaArsscAr. f. enghdetusefu Forsehungcn, No, 
*V^ ; 'Bgsd t Seh.te Philos, tier Qgznbarumj, in Theol. fftiiOtm u. KriUken, 1SG3, pp. 40-106, A, van rtcr 
Linilc translated into Dutch SchoUins’s “Philosophy of BSTeiatfon,’ 1 Amtitqrdnm, 1562, S. T. Coleridge, in 
luz Ifinffi-aph, Uteraria, may he compared on Schilling. On Coleridge, per contra, ns a student of Herman 
philosophy, J, n. Stirling hfts written, Dc Qulncey <tnd Coleridge upon Kant, in the Fortnightly Review 
new scries, II., 1887, pp. 877-887. It is obvious that TTebcrwtg’i account of SchelLing’a later philosophy is 
quite meagre an d ecarctly iatdafactory. It may be supplemented from among the works referred to above.] 

To § 13B 

® te ^ ens i farther; Sack, //. Stiffens ate chrtstl. MeHgbmsphflOBapJi, in Jahrb. f. dttiUcAe 77tco!. r 
lfc-71, lip. 623-630; ef, Hamberger. in Herzog’a Beatentycltipddie.—Qn BfiAder: Erdmann, in the ZeUschr. f. 
I‘hdw,, 1856 ; llamLMTrger, SdieUing vnd Baadcr t in Jahrte f. den ter he. Theol., ISOfl; JL Eoscniraaz, The 
Difference of Bonder from Hegel, in the Journal of Specuhaiivc Philos., St. Ijcrais, VoL 2, 1S6&] 

lo the paragraph on fetanse fund his disciples ITcberwcg adds: t£ P. Frocbcl, who 
has so greatly distinguished himself hy the application of PesfcakJk’s principles to tho 
earliest education of children, and hy developing the system of instruction by object’ 
lessons into a system of instruction by Imitative representation on the part of the 
learner, received impulses from Krause. Cf. Tb, Schlicphake, on Fricdr. FroebeTs 
method of education, in the Philos. Mom IV., G, 1870, pp.’487-500. A pearl of 
Kxauseanism is Krause's philosophy of law, which seeks a mean between 1 formalistic 
separation T and < materialistic confusion' of the ideas of legal right and welfare, by 
defining the former as such an arrangement of relations among men, as gives to every 
individual his appropriate sphere of independent (but not immoral) voluntary activity.” 

To § 120;—' 

IJVsela Encgciopddiey contained in Voh VI. of his work?;, waa published separately, without notcEv by 
Bctenkrnnz, fieri in, T$45, and has been newly printed iti the Philo*. Bibh, \'q\. 30, Berlin, JS70, together with 
notes (ErlHutanuagcn) by Ifosenknmz [a separate opuscule], ibid,, 1878* 

A, L, Kyra, Hcgels Dialektik in ihrer Amcenditng auf dte Geseh, tier Philos., Zurich, 1B49. Eel* von 
Hartmann, Fiber eine nothw. Umbiidung der H:$<h$n Philosophic, in the Philos, Jfonatsheft^ V.. 5 Aug 
im 0 Bifidcrraaan, Kant: * KrU. d. r. V. ttnd die Reger ache Logik in threr Bcdeuttmg fur dieBcgrW- 
icisscncchaff, Prague, Karl KU-clm, Hegel in phUot., poUt. «* not, Beslehung, Tubingen, 1S76. M. 

BctiaEler, UegcF, popuiilrc G&Hvtfen am 4. WerJctn, Berlin. 1570. Emil Pcucrlcin, Ueber die euIiurgetxA. 

>, L Regcf y, in tlic lh*t, Zeitscftr,, 1570, pp. 314-368L Fr. Harms, Zur Erinncrung an Hegel, in the Philos, 
ifonatsii r , ^ II.., 1571, pp* 145-101, also pub], separately. [Farther iranalatEoriR frooi and articles niwn Hegel 
in the Journal of Sptcrul, Philos., 157S. Otlmr artiek-s on Hegel may Ixj read la tho Pcv. ties deux Jfontkv, 
Yol. ill, 1571 (by E, BeaiiKsire), YoL 30, 1500 (by B. Solsset, Leibnitz u Higel) and Vol. 31, 1SG1 (by E. 
Schcm-), and in the Christ, Exam., Yoi + 80, IbOG (by C. CL Everett, on Stirling's Secret of H).—Tr.} 

( The note on pp, 2-38, 2-10, above, is enlarged by the following addition: “The 
tking-in-itself,- in the Kantian sense of this expression, can indeed exist only in con- 
liadisti notion from the thinking, individual subject, although it is not necessarily dia- 
tiuguishetl fiom the latter as something wholly foreign to it or absolutely unknowable, 
but only as something merely existing outside of consciousness; it is only independent 
of any particular cognitive act, while genetically if is a condition of knowledge, as, on 
the other hand, it may itself be regarded as teleologically conditioned by the knowing 
mind. If there is no 1 thing-in-itgeIf' in distinction from the 4 Absolute,’ yet there is 
such a thing in distinction from the perceiving and thinking, individual subject. Ilegel 
aims to do a^\ay n Ith the thing-in-itself in, this latter aspect, because it is in individuals, 
that the absolute spirit has its reality, our reason, being God u reason in us, which can 
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only bo conceived as identical with the reason In all things. Put even though tills 
might bo true of the ultimate goal of knowledge, yet It is certainly not true of tlio way 
of knowledge, which we are obliged to follow—the way of & gradual approximation to 
the goal. Kant's doctrine perpetuates the original chasm between external things and 
any individual consciousness ; Hegel's doctrine anticipates the final goal of knowledge 
for every one who resolves to think following the tiiehotomic ikj^tbm of the Hegelian 
dialectic; it knows no more problems. Hegel's Phdnomenologie by no means removes 
this defect; for although it sets out from perception, it does not explain scientifically 
tlio relation of perception to objective reality, the relation of vibrations of air and ether 
to sensations of color and sound; and indeed* by his adoption of Goethe's theory, Hegel 
rendered it impossible for him to undertake such an explanation. Ilegel destroys for 
himself the possibility of entering upon investigations in the science of cognition by liis 
false objectification of subjective forms, while in fact, even if the goal of human knowl¬ 
edge be conceived, as reached, nothing more than an exact agreement—and not identity, 
in the complete sense of this word—can subsist between the 1 system T (totality) of (ma¬ 
terial and spiritual) objects of knowledge and the system of science; in that case, it 
would only be true that the things-in-themselveg were no longer unknown to ns, but 
not that they were identical with our (individual* subjective) knowledge. The science 
of knowledge* which with Kant, under the form of a E critique of the reason/ furnishes 
with respect to the [ transcendental objects * an absolutely negative result, is rendered 
impossible by Ilegel through his axiom of the identity of thougktund Lying, Between 
these extremes we must seek for the right mean.' 1 - 

To the paragraph on Nature the following additions are made (after “ subjectivity/ 1 
L 10, p. 241)1 “Yet accident and external causation (in distinction from causation 
from within) have their places in the sphere of nature; the development of the partic¬ 
ular is exposed to external and foreign Influences; in this is seen an impotence of na¬ 
ture, which sets limits to philosophy; that which is most particular in nature cannot be 
ideally exhausted [expressed In adequate conceptions]. 111 After k ■ chronologically later/ 1 
1, ID* p. 341 :) “Nature, says Hegel, is to be viewed as a system of degrees, of which 
the one necessarily Issues from the other and Is the first truth of the one from which it 
results; not, however, in the sense that the one is naturally produced by the other, but 
in the sense that the one follows from the other in the inner idea which constitutes the 
ground or reason of nature. The so-called issuing of plants and animals from water, and 
of the more highly developed animal organisations from the lower (a theory adopted 
hypothetically by Kant and more confidently by numerous natural philosophers), is 
declared by Hegel to be a nebulous idea, which thinking men of speculation must 
renounce.” 


To § 130 

Bchlclcnnachcr’to Ifonoloffi arc reproduced in Wil. TT. or the Pftltei* Bfbl., Begirt, IfiaA and his Philas, 
£Uieul*Aix, with commentary and critkknis by J. If. v. Kirchmann, fa Vol. XXIV,, 1S70. 

SJftw^rt, i.VJtv* die 1tedetitunff der ErkenmnUtslehre ti nd tier psi/zAOtoyl* ftert Voranmtcizmtffen ScitUier- 
mocher'tf Hr die OSr if nahc*jrfflti seiner (? lautmneleAre, In tho Jaltrfj. /. dcM/tche TAeelofffe , oil, by Ll-ebtsor, 
Ponior, and others, Yol, II., lS57 t pp. 2G7-JJ37 niul S&-804 (cl. Domur’is nplj, itM., p. ■m) r Willi* BcwI.t, 
Znrphtlo*. Ootieetehre SeJUelermtuAer'*^ in. the ZeliecAr. /. Pfiifa*., VbJfl. &T and 58 (new mr'rje*,), IS70-71. 
Ouft. Btiiir, flfcJW, el* PrcUtfcf in !. Z*U ton Bou&cAkmd* ErnUdrUjUnf} wnrf Erftebunfa Laipalc, 1871. ft. 
Qnub]ck<T, tTeber ScAuierrivicfter*.* erk *n ntnfasiAeorettsehe ein flcttrttg ewi* AYff. d. 

t&Utpfitbn.i Berlin, 1671. [3chlcrlcrm.icli erV £,nn*j an AhIc, tran.dutert by fT, ThLrlwall, I .mid., IvU; fniratl, 
to PiQlO'l Dialogue tnuul. toy Mkm, Loud-, 1837 ; Ort ScAcUJuff amt U>e, Trinity, tmnH. toy Mjjm.v; Stuart, 
ffffti. /,‘tjwA, V,* VI.; Outlines qf Study qf Tmutc'jy, traiiBl, toy I'urrjtf, lidLab,, IbW ; Schlcicrtno^hr 
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D * Qe f*e a ^ Letters to Andrew Norton, etc,, Boston, 1840 ; Schlcfevmachcr, in Nut. Bee., 

J ' om * fcj A,: ' rj3, Brcischnoider an S.'s Zfiaploffj/, transL in Bib* Sacra, Andover, 1063, pp,£36-417; V r r - L. 

<3a **' Sr °* a M<m * in Englander, New Haven, July, isfo; Bchtetermacher's Life ami Letter*, traiwl. 

RowaB * 8 ■■■ IfiB®5 ft Bauroa S.. trail .1, in /';■. h. Q . U •■., n . r ; :i1 . | ; :| 

■ Pm ' Loc ' ci:on ’ 1Sca 5 **. Tissa^ Analyte de Llfiirod. A la Dogmatique de S., in Bulletin Thiol., Paris, 1803 
two articles \ U, Hotlard, Lee Monologue* tie S. f in Deo. ChrCtienne, Taris, April, 1SG1; F Bonitas, La 
Doctrine de la Redemption dan* S., Paris, J m% G. U Plitt, Pas Verbatims* <i. Theol. $:$ zu dcrjenfgen 
Zlnzcnrlwf ^ in Bind. «. Kriiiteu, lbi2; C. Lommatsch, S's Lehre tf am Wander vnd pom Nebematitr- 
HiAcn, Berlin, 3872; S r Osgood, The Sehictermachcr Centennial and Us Lesson, in the Christ. Exam Yol 
^ P1> - 171-101 ^ Easvnje* from the Life of S* t ib., 72, ISfiS, pp. 100-133; J. A. Ben&dfc, S„ his Theol 

cm and Influence, in mthodm Qu. Her., sa t rn% pp, 211-238; Hantrdsctnces of £, in Hours at Home 
Vel, S, p, 1J7 seq.j A. Immcr, S. ale ret. Character, Borne, 1859. 

Addition to the account of SchleiemiacheFs Ethics, p. gj3 above, 5. IS [S. says 
that] : “ The moral law may be compared to the algebraic formula, which (in analytical 
geometry) determines the course of a curve ; the highest good may he compared to the 
curve Itself, and virtue, or moral power, to an instrument arranged for the purpose of 
constructing the curve according to the formula. >T 

In the note at the end of the section, Ueberweg agrees with von Kirchmann in his 
criticism of SchlciermacheFs terminology (see von K/a Preface to his edition of S/s 
Sdtcntehrc, in the Philos. Blbl , VoL 24,. Beilin, 1870, p. XIV). 

To §131;— 

Thin! edition of SchoiJ«3iamer p Ucbcr das Behai vna die Par ben, ad. byJ. FrotiemMdt. LeiDs. 1SG9 
r~ Au t!c BbMw * ^ nan ci Ar ' J,t - ScfuJ P > (Lcip*-), 1870. A]fr. von Wuratewfc, Arth. Schopenhauer hi 

Zettgenwen, No.fi, Vienna, 1571. Cf. further, Von Itarimami, ScheUtnfe pos* m. ate Kington JBteet 
vnd SchopcnJtaucr, Berlin, 3 m. Dav, Asher, Arth* Schopenhauer, Nates von £4m imd ifiber ihn, BcrL, 

1 . Cri Chevalier, Inc Philos. A. Schopenh, in. j krai vsbereitistimmunfftt- und D&erenzpunkicn mfi tl. 
Afivt schcn Philos, (Pro-r,), Ptague, 1870. J. Fnracnsfcadt; ScAopetth. LcxtZon, 2 vots. T Leips,, 1871. 
[II, Fromnaan, A. Sehop., drei Toriamngtm, Joan, 1872; J. B. Moyer, A* S. als Jftnteh «. Honker (in the 
i^vomh eenca o£ the Sammlung gem&nverittlndUc&er wm, Vortnlgc, cd, t.y Yiltchxm nod von HoluCodorffi 
Kft M5 ) t Eorl., 1S7SL—IY".] 

To the first note, bottom of p. 25S>, the foUowing is added hy Ueherweg: ** Tlie 
requirement that mathematical proofs he as far as possible genetic, has been enunciated 
by many authors (sec my System of Logic, § 135), by Oaitcsian^ by Borbart, by Tren¬ 
delenburg ■ ct also F. C. 2'Vcscuius, JXepsycJiot&g. Grundlogcn dcr Ramnuhsciuchttf^ 

^ A ^ sbnd en, 1SG8. (Frosemufi’ conception of space-forms as merely psychological facts is 
very questionable.)” 

T3ie following addition is made to the last note on p, 260 ; “A thing becomes an 
object (Kon-Ego) only in contra-position to a perceiving subject; without such a subject 
it cannot be an ‘ object 1 (Xon-Ego) t but it can bo a thing. The thing can of course not 
be hnown without a knowing subject; but the subject* in its apprehension of the thing, 
may either ascribe to it what are simply subjective elements in our ideas, as though 
these elements were objective, or it may, by a process of abstraction aided by reflection on 
the process of cognition, separate from its conceptions what is only subjective and retain 
unly those elements, of which—not indeed directly by comparison with the thing-in- 
itself (which is impossible), but indirectly, by scientific raticcmation-it may be demon- 
grated, that they are also objectively valid, i. c n that they are similar to attributes of 
the things themselves. This kind of knowledge, which is not without a knowing sub¬ 
ject, but which does not confound the subjective with the objective, is knowledge of 

things-in-themselves. Kant was not misled by the paralogism which blinded Schopen¬ 
hauer*” * 


ADDENDA, 


Second note, p. 203, before 41 That we know," add; l% That we know our own 
Internal states (including our thinking [eoffita ?*#], in the broadest sense of the term) 
directly, just as it is, is Cartesian doctrine. After being disputed by Kant, who, how¬ 
ever, ascribed to the practical reason a primacy over the speculative reason, it was taken 
up again by Schelllng, who applied it, however, not to the case of our thinking, but 
only to that of our willing ; Soliciting recognised in will the source of self-consciousness 
and the primitive phase of being. In this renewal of the Cartesian doctrine Schopen¬ 
hauer agreed with Schellmg.” Lino 13 from below, p. 363, insert; ^Schopenhauer 
can scarcely be accused of the glaring inconsequence ascribed to lsim by Otto Liebmann 
(notably, among others), namely, that, when he spooks of 4 functions of the brain,’ he 
had forgotten his own doctrine of idealism ; a just criticism, which would not without 
necessity charge upon a thinker 1 frightful eon fusion/ must admit, that when Schopen¬ 
hauer employs the vulgar expression 1 function of the brain/ he does so with reserva¬ 
tion of the explanation, that, strictly speaking* we must understand by the function in 
question a function of the will which underlies the manifestations of the brain. h 


To % 132 

ztir J&toffr. n.'s u. Sanio^ eur EHanerunp an If. ala Zehrer <L Kgsbg. dAtttrtitut* In Hcrbartische 
i! cliqvt6t*i TfOlps., 1S71, |>p, 1-19. L^+ Porter, on SerbarPt Si/itsni, in the Am. Prwb.and Thiol.H ts., IStd, 

t>|i. 870-30# (in a review of Morelia fnif. to Mental Philos., Lend., 1862* which is largely based on Hcrb&rt). 
C. L. llendcwcrk. IV* rerhilltntes mtr TAeotoffUf in Deutsche Zelitchrtfty 3801, p. 49 «q + ; cf, fold, 1S«0* 
July* and below, % 134 Unhurt * Psychology t in Ztlt&ehr. f. Philos. t Ife&fl* No + l.J 


Addition to first note* p. 273 : 41 Hence, among other things, Hcrbart's erroneous 
assumption that the number of real beings cannot be i nfini te, because we* setting out 
from the finite* can never posit the infinite ns a definite magnitude, but must think, 
whenever we arrive at any definite limit, that we can and must go on still farther. But 
being in itself bas nothing to do with our positing. It is precisely that which is inde¬ 
pendent of our positing. Not being, but our thinking of being, is a positing, and that 
which (like the infinite) lies without the sphere of what we posit, is- not for that reason 
by any means without the sphere of reality/ f 

To the note, pp, 376-281, the following additions are made: [The treatment of the 
principle of identity and contradiction ns an objective law of things, is an error | fiOm 
which Plato did not keep himself free, which even appears to a certain extent in some 
of Aristotle’s statements—but which Aristotle, by more careful reflection upon the 


relation of the subjective to the objective, radically overcame—an error from which 
Kant preserved himself, but into which Her hart (and* in au opposite sense* Hegel) fell 

again "_ “ Every idea (says F. A. Lange, who, however* in this propounds no theory 

of his own, hut claims .simply to express the consequences of Herb art’s fundamental 
idea) checks with its whole force the other, and each one resists this action with all its 
force. Hence that portion of the idea a, which is arrested (in a case of complete oppo¬ 
sition), must be to the portion which remains in consciousness, m b to «, or its whole 
strength must bo to that portion which remains, as b + & to &■ There remains, there- 

fore, from &. —■.* and from A -—j ; the sum of arrest — r * L “ tho harmonic 

mean between a and and id not constantly — h. In the case of three ideas checking 

each other, the portions remaining arc a / +e ’ ond 1,10 8um ° r 


arrest is 


2 \{ab + (t t + bc) 
rf+A + G 


Thus it results, that, whatever be the number of ideas in 
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no one of them can bo wholly forced out from consciousness, and the theory 
urnis cs no explanation of the phenomena of memory (which must he accounted for 

the?’thL“ofT-r P “ t ’ ^ :motb0r P^cipie. unless one adept the hazardous hypo- 
the* 1 * that of all ideas in memory we arc only faintly conscious, but not unconscious) 

arbitral V ? 1 “ ,p0 * 0 ° f laical phenomena, to frame 

haty hypotheses, alien to the very facts concerning the mechanical action ami 

counter-action of ideas, which the fundamental theory assumes (I n a case of 

iE“ rrr, [ r i] ' il rr id foiio,v ' iipon hm ' s *«*, would assort 

itself tilth Its whole force, while being opposed by a force = mb, and hence that the 
portion of it remaining would bo to the portion arrested as « to mb, and there¬ 
fore the whole intensity («> to the remaining (r), as a + mb to «, whence resuhs 

’’ = and »•’ < 01 ' th0 P° rti011 remaining from 6) = . . [ "A beauty, 

which should consist ill mere relations as such, ora form, for which the substance should 
bL sought only as an element (substratum) indispensable to the existence of the form 

y° tb ?, 1,r “ Ci P l90f tbc rhetoric (e. g„ to the principle of the 

hetonc of rill,us Aristides). An aesthetic form is truly satisfying only when it is the 
adequate c^piessicn of a substance possessing independent worth ; the same form or 
t 1C same relation satisHcs or displeases, according to the nature of that rthe < content ’] 
to whicl. it belongs, Hence the relation between substance [‘content’] and form 
belongs m the conception of beauty itself-of beauty, as the objective ground of sab- 
lectivc, leslhetic satisfaction.” J b u 01SUD 

To § 134:— 

On BivniwcLC. A. Kletfa?, Die tpsckfehte.pMtos. Amchauvna ton BranU*, Breslau 1840 

c Sfm Sturi <te n , Aphet'teme* am eettutm handschtffti. Xa&ias* Wlifeabcnr 1STS r 

StrODOjidl, Bie ^itUcke Avfetnamierfoltte tier QtJunten fan address), BerUn im^Tr 1 ^ ' L ' 

m und m ” wueMMw ‘ WoUt ’ ,i ‘- Br6m “‘ mi ■ 

[G : Thi Fochner, Zur esepertm. jiZsthct «, Lcjpa 1371 

" ■****“**“ wlaer '- * ramCMmmntm wumu-mm ™ I t' 

^„f ' t . CLf ” rlhCr *■**«"*. Zurl>M 0s .fcr one*., *„ MutcAe BtZ-XZaT'snA^L 

,tus€ ,,.,1 heoiiuioitiumusaujt Scho/tenhauer'&eJtriL Prtnctpten ..Berlin 1S7C- 11 Lruvr nnv ,1 v 

xr ’ ■ C+ FiSchcr > Hartmann s Pkilenoptee ties Unbmussten, Ein Schmet'zcnjsschrel 

mann, ViautTlgls VcaHm,^ E> '™" e £ “ cie A '«»r* Philosophic intd Eduard run. Hart. 

7fra/lU k; s ■ al ,,iV v™ u . 1’ 5 *"«*»•. Z**m< f» rtUrrrMu*. ia Im 

EfTliH isri Da* r f ' ° 1 iartmm ‘ T ' 1 ^-iammelte philos, Abhandlunaen cur Pltilos. el$s Untetotmten, 

srr ssssres? 


TJit fol!ov,-En ? b-o^phk^l rtteroDcea, ^Prlfflftcntarr to Vol. L, may bo odJ«d hen 
| T of/ * u ^ Philos,, in Xorlh Am, Pevleu> t Vol. 3fl p 1SSD, PP . C7-iaS 

™ ^ " ll “ r " - * P "•*'■ ^^ Lw CLIneso- 
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jh|> + i3GS-3Sfi ; Stelntmrt, Die Quellenfur Platon's Lcben, in ZeUscAi% fur Philos., (31, 1872, pp, 1-3S* 

| 41. K, J, Douglass, Plato's Conception of a Supreme Being, in Bcw Englander. 28, 1 889. pp. G33-GT4. 

% 43. The Ethical Philos, of Plato. In Am._ Church Dec., S3, N r y,> 1870, pp. 175-190 ; Plow* Idea of 
the j Spirit as Personal, ami hts Views of Education, in Bibliotheca Sacra, IS, 1601, pp. 222-2.27; E. Zeller, 
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Aci hI in, John, II, 420. 

Avompaetj, I. 405. 414+ 

Averroes, Life of, I. 416; doctrine, 400* 416417; ct 
■111* 412, II. 5, 12, 13* 463 scq* 

Aviccbron (see I bn Gebirol). 

Avicenna* 1+ 495, 411-413 ; 437, 
d'Azeglfo, F. Tappardli, II. 512+ 

Arricl* the Gahalist* I. 417., 

Baader, F. von, II. 220, 229, 2+3). 

Babccuf, IL 129. 

Bacon* Francis, IT. 29; life and works of, 30, 519 ‘ 
doctrine* 33-38+ 

Bacon, Xtogcr* I, 457* -159. 

Bahja bon Joseph, I, 418, 425* 

Biihnsen, J., II, 503. 

BahrdL, K. F.* IL 120. 

Hailey Samuel, Xl r 439. 

Iiain* Alexander* II, 4-30, 4' J. 
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mhaur, ii, 3Q8. 

BarlmniA, I-’ranciucuP, IT. 8,11. 

TIftrbanis, Hcniiolull^ II. 11. 

Bardosanvs, I. SSI. $S9 t 3!W. 

BardiU, O. G. s II. 195, SOI. 

Bar loo te, Bernard, IL 8+ 
linrbabiks, I. 274. 

Barrett, T* II. 411. 

Enscom, J oil it, ll t 480, 

Basil the Gre.it, I. 32T- 
CiialUdOH, the Epicurean, I. 201 . 

EastHdes, the Syrian Gnostic, 1 . SSI, SSG, 287. 

Basso, Sebastian, IL 25, 

Bossolia, Johan. de, the ScotLt, I. 457, 

Batteox, a. ii. 122 , m 

lift a or, Enmo, IL 292+ 

Bauer, Edgar, II. 2Q2, 

Baumotster. 1'. C*, II. 117. 

Bamugarten, A.O..IL 110-118, 

Emir, F, C.,cn Jewish ami Pauline Christianity, I. 
ST-i; on Christian Qnam, 311 ; n arks, 202; tippra- 
elated by bolter, 393. 

Baxter, Andrew, II. 372. 373. 

Baxter, Kictmrd, II. 300. 

Bavle, P[errc T as historian of [jMLos. doctrines, I, 
8 ; II. 15: skepticism of, 84, 

BayrhoiTer, K. T., II. 293. 

Fteale, L,, II. 442. 

Beasley, F. r ir. 452. 

Beattie, James, IL W&, 402+ 403. 

Beautiful, The, Plato on, I, 110, 120, 120; Aristotle, 
378 ; Plotinus, 250; la that which Is according to 
nature, Diderot, 128; Kant’a definition of, 1S8 
6(?q.,u3S; SclieUlng's deflation, 210; JIrgul'4 de¬ 
finition, 242, 348; defined by Jonffroy, 3-13; Cfio- 
berti ait, 501 2 ; Ueberweg. 531, 

Beck, J. S„ II. 105, 203, 201. 

Becker, J. C., If. m 
Bcda VcnembiJJfl, I, ■3I>3, 855, 

Being, one, and identical with thought—Parmcaidef, 
I 5 ^ 55 ; unity of, aecurdlniC to Kena of Elen, 58 ; 
according to Melissa*, 59 ; uocxn-ding to Euclid of 
Megan, S9* bestowed by God (the 41 Idea of the 
Good"), Plato, 132; ontotug [cally inferior to the 
Good, Plotinus, S45? various? dcjrrces of, August in is 
342; and non-being, species of, Sootua Frige mi, 
gill; confusion of various sense* of, by Anselm, 
384 the widest concept; modeJof being, Duns 
Sootufi, 4 A 5 ; oa predicate (?) of God, ECkburt, 473; 
necessary, Kant, 11. 117; Hcgel’ir doetrine of, 283, 
3:18, 230; must bo assumed, Herbert, 278; discus.*- 
id by Loixe, 313, 320; In two romi*, Lameimaiis 
813; primal and transcendental Idea, Uosmlid, 
•Ifll. 

TJekkcr, Balthasar, II. 63. 

Belief, Scientific, its characteristic*, THrEei, IL 302; 

defined by Jamoa Mill, 42J; by A* BnLu, 431. 
Bellamy, Joseph, 11 . 449. 

Bencku, F. E-, life niul philosophy, IL 28L29B; his 
works, 2S&3SG; criticised by Ballauf, SOS; pupils 
323. 

Bcnchain, ‘ Jeremy, revised by Dcnekc, II. 2:3; 

u'Qrk? and doctrine, 420. 

TSercngariiH of Tburfi, I* "f7Q, 331. 

Tk-n?cr t J, E. V'on, H. 225, 22S* ^J. 


■ Bcrigard, Claude Giilllcrmot *ta+ IT, 23. 

Berkeley, Bishop IL 80, 88 , SS4; influence in 
America, 450, 45 S. 

Bernard of Chartres, I. 387, 307. 338, 

Bernard of ClalrvnuX. T. 387, 400. 

Uemnrdits de Trilin, I. 452 r 
Eessarion, 11*6, 3. 

Be&ur, K. M., IL 203. 

UiodL'niilllil, G„ II. S9I 
Bie3, Gabriel, 1+ 103, -107. 

Blcse, F„ IL 203. 

BOlrbth, J, G. F„ 11. 283. 

Bio, the Cyrcnaie, I. 96. 

Birnn, Maine de, II. 840, 3-11. 

liiatkie, J. S,, IL 442. 

Blnsche, B, IT., U. 228, 227. 

Bieilsoe, A, T., II, 437. 

Bobrik, L., II- 308* 

Beecocio, Oiovniml, IL 8 , 

Bodies, the only subject of philosophy, Hobbes, If. 
39; doctrine of IVscorte;, 42, 51, 62; collections 
qf monads, I/jibnitA H J"J, 107, 108. 

Botiin, Joan, II. 21, 31. 

Boeekh, A., died cm Pinto’s philosophy, I. Ifi3, 11>S; 

II. SOT. 

Boelnnc, Jacob, II. 20. 20, 41. 

Ikditliius, I. 285, 259, 852, 851. 

Bavthns of Sidon, I. I 8 L 1&4. 

Bocthus the Stoic, I. J8S* 

Bold, Samuel, II. 868 , 369. 

Bolton, 31. P. W,, II. 440. 

IJouavelitura, I, 488, 435, 430. 

Bonitz, II., cited on the ButhyJcnuts of Pinto. I. 
114 ; cJ, II. 308. 

llounet, Charles, II, 123, 12(, 12b, 
llooie, G., If. 439. 

Bouehttt(.-, If* 231- 
Bourdin, tbu Jcallit, II. 51. 

Bouterwek, P., II. 107. 

Bovililta, Carolus, II. 20, 20, 

Bowen, Francis, 11. 434, '155, 

Boyd, J. It, H. 457* 

Hoyle, Sir Itohcrt,, II. 37(P. 

Brailwnrdinc, Thoniaa, I. 45L 
Brahman doctrine, I, 10. 

Brandtt\ 0. A., OS IstKUirian Of Greek Ijhiles., I. -2 
; Ilia diviisiou of the subject, 28; phUon, attitude, 
XL 300. 

BranlSfl, J r ., as historian of ]>bLl09., I. H i Philos, at 

titude and works, !L 30d, 3ti7. 

Uroy, C., II, 111. 

UrCsHe, Sir B. 0 +l IT. 439- 

Brouiley, Thomu^ If- 41. 

Brown, John, II. 3S3* 

Brown, Tliomas, II. 136, 408, 413. 

TtrownOj Peter, 11, 89+ ’MIT, 3G5. 

BrowTifioa, O* A., II. 465+ 

Bnicker, J, J., iw historian of pbilofiopby, I. b; of 

Greek phitOft r + 27. 

Bruno, GiorilanO-, II, 29+ 2(1, 28+ 'HjS, 409-»9. 

Biyw (Dryiw >?6 nll^etl teacher of Pyrrho, 1. 213. 
Brxoska, U- G., II. ■'-98. 

BUohn r, lx,, II- 383; eritielwd by Mnmlanl, 

Buff on, IT* 139. 

nuiiii', J+ G., jia historian of jihllos., I. S ; II. LIT. 
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Biilfflnger* G. B.* IL J17. 

Bimlaeh* K. F,, II. 220, 229, 
Burfdan, John, I. 464-465, 

Burleigh, Walter, the Senti-st, I. 157. 
Burnet, Thomas^ II, 805, 

Burtliogge, Richard, IF 3&5, 

Durum, A1541, II, 415, 447, 

Bushncll* IT,* IT, 4-19, 439. 

Butter, Joseph, II, 91, 3S4-3S& 

Butler, W. A, t XL m. 


Cabala* The, I. 417 eeq.'; II. 10, SO, £1, 11; Spinoza, 
72, m. 

Cabanis, II. ISO, 339, 330. 

CioaalpiinKi, Andreas* IJ, 14, 20, 23, 20, 4C-J. 

Calculus* Disputed claims cl Leibnitz mul Newton 
with reference to discovery of the, If* 96-100, 

Cairns, John, II. 43t>. 

Calderwood* Henry, II. 410, 43S. 

Cftliipho, I. 183, 

Qol vistas Taurus, L 334, 237. 

Camernrius, Joachim, II. 10. 

CampancUn, Thoma*, IL 20* 29* 20 s 4G3, 470, 

Campbell, George, II, 385* 

Canape, J, H.„ II. 120. 

Caphzza* F. II. 5l2. 

Cordmma, Hieronymus* II. 20, 25. 

Cerleton, H.* II, 457. 

Camcades* I. 133,130, ISO, 

Carov^s F. W-, H. 293. 

Carpocrafces, the Gnostic* I, £g0, 2S4, 285. 

Gairfare, M., II, £93. 

Cams, K. G., II. 22S, 22B. 

Cnwianns, the Sc ml-Pel apian, I. 353. 

Cassiodarns, I, 352, 354, 856, 

Categories, The logical, of Aristotle, I. 151, 154, 155; 

. Stoic substitute lor, 101, 103; criticism of Aristo¬ 
telian and Stoic doctrines by Plotinus* and doctrine 
of Plotinus, 249* 250; inapplicable to God, 341, 
399; doctrine Of Erigcma* 864; Gilhertus OU, the 
Inst fi ix of Aristotle, 399; view of Occam, 408; of 
Kant, II, 157, IGG-iTl ; Fichte's dednctJon of, 209; 
have objective validity, Schldcrmacbcr, 244, SSI; 
this denied by Schopenhauer, 255, 2(30; as treated 
by Ulrici, 300 wq.; Lotzc on, 814, 315; Trendelen¬ 
burg, 327; Maine dc liiran, 341; moral* their 
foundation* Rosmini* 405; in Giobcrti's later phi¬ 
losophy* 502-3. 

Catholic Church, The early (or ‘"okl"), L 272, 273; 
Iren a? us one of its founder?, 299; present princi¬ 
ple* of, II. 512-13. 

Cato, the elder, I. 1S9. 

Cato, the younger, I. 190 + 

Causality, inferred, not experienced, QIaavill, II. 41; 
the divine, immanent hi tho world, Spinoza, 55,71; 
not distinguished by Spinora from subsistence, 03; 
immanent, In monada, Leibnitz, 93* 109, 110; Earn- 
on the explanation of* 147 ; nature of the notion, 
Kaut, 100 jkki, ; law of* 171; applicable In a rtonblc j 
sense to man, 194; law and forms of* Schopen- 
hniicr, 259; contradictions involved In, Herbert 

m 

Causation-* Skeptic arguments against* 1.213,217; 
axiom? of, 401; solBcausatlou, Spinoza* II. 04; 


cause and effect* G8; origin of tlie cOflCOptlOQ, 
Hume, 131,133; doctrine of Schopenhauer, 256- 
2G0; internal origin of notion, 341; Thos. Broun 
on, 410, 411: Sir William Hamilton on, 118; de¬ 
fined by J. 5. Mill, 429, 429, 

Causes* Aristotelian distinctions among, I. 157, 359* 
ifi2; principal and auxiliary, 190; infinite chain 
of, impotsible, Alfarabi, 412 ; Pseudo-Arifitotle’fl Dc 
Cfttw/?, 42G; final. vindicated by Cud worth, II. 
41; distinction among, made by Spinoza* 71, 73; 
definition of cause by Locke, !£?: mechanical* 
among mounds, Leibnitz* 93; final, Trendelenburg, 
S27-E29, 

Cehes, the Pythagorean, I. 43. 

Celstffl* L 2.3-1, 237. 

Cel sue* Cornelius* I, 221* 

Cclras* opponent of Christianity* I. 319, 

Cerdo, the Gnostic, I. 2S0, 294, 

Curin thus* the Gnostic* I. 290, 253, 263. 

Chadbourac, P. A,, II, 450* 

Chicremon, I* 190, 

Chalmers, Thos.* II. 439. 

Chilybiue, II* 51., TI. £93, 399, 805* 

Cllfiznpliu, J. T*. II, 453. 

Charming* W. E., II* 454* 

Chartou, Pierre* II. G* 14* IE. 

Chiliingivorth, William, II, SEL 
Chlcbilr, F. p II. 293* 

Chosroes, King of Persia. I. 493. 

Christianity, its Fnocesslvo historical reintlons to 
philosophy, I, SCI* Sfi2; its first character, 2bi-27i ; 
relation to MAsai™, 2G5 seq.; Jewish and Pauline* 
271-274; among the Apostolic Fathers, 271-280; 
and Judaism, ££.19 scq.; Jewish and Gentile, dii 
tingxdshcd by John Toland* II, 91, 92; Schclling 
on, 221, S22; meaning and end of* Schleiermacher, 
£51 ; defence of. Bishop Butler* SSo; relation to 
other religious, G Leberti, 503. 

Chrietology of the Gnostic?, 295-299; ol fremeuB, 
*301; of Sabellina, 397, 899-10; of other Monnreh- 
Laup, 803; of Origan, 317; of Amobius, 322; of 
Laetantius 334; of Gregory of Ny&sn, 329831; of 
the Amalricans, 431; of William of Auvergne, 433- 
494 ; apeeillative, <jf Eckhart* 4C9* 474* 4S1-IS3; of 
Schcllirig* II. 221 ; of Hegel, 235., 

Chryamthius, I. £52, 254, 

ChryflipptiR, I, IS5 t ISS, 192 FCq. 

Chrysoloms. Manuel* II. 8* 

Churdi Fa,theta, The* I. 2T5. 

Ciccrg on the definition of philosophy, I* 2; ns hi?to- 
riau of philosophy, 29; cited on Epicurus* 205; 
philos, position, 217; life* ^vritings, and doctrine, 
216-221. 

Cieszkowski* A. von, II* £93. 

Civilization, origin of, Vico* II. 474 se<p ; Hotaagriosi* 
495. 

Clapp, Thomas, H. 450. 

Clarke* Samuel, II. 90, 91, S79-36I, 

Classical Studies, Revival of, 11,5 poo. 

Glassification of Systems by Cousin* II. 842, 

Clauborg, Johann, II. 53* 54. 

Okvudlanus Mmnertup* 1. 352-351. 

Clean thes, I. 195, 198* 191 Fcq. 

Clearehusi the Peripatetic, I. 199. 

Clement of Alexandria, I. 311-515, 
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Clement of Rome, I, £74-370. 

CHiiiiic, Frances Power, II* 487* 

CTocecjl* Heinrich von, It- HEk 
CoOccji, Samuel von, II. ill, 115. 

Cocker, B* F,, II. *150, 

Cocktmni, Mrs. Call Marine, II. SCO. 

Cognition, method* of, Plato's doctrine, f + 117*120- 
133; Aristotelian doctrine* 1GS; Stoic doctrine, 
303; throe kind^'of, Eckhart, 475; three kmds 
distinguished, by Sphiosa, II, 75; principles of, 
1+eibnitz, 113; Kant* 144, 115; forma of (sec 
^ Forms -of Knowledge’') ; kinds of, 101 seq+; 
Schlclei-macdicr'd doctrine of, 244, 251,253; con¬ 
dition of, Schopenhauer, 360* 261, 532-3; its 
relation to will, 269 ; doctrine ol Furrier, 420, 421. 
(Soo also 11 Knowledge*’ 5 below.) 

Coleridge, S, T. } II. 484-7, 

Collier, Arthur, II. St!, 384, 

Collin?, Anthony, II, 92, 373,37-3+ 

Colotes of Eumpsaeus* I, 201. 

Common Sense Phllpsophor^ IT. 131, 135 ; philoa. 
doctr. of, Re id, +3®5s«l- 

Communism in OnostEelt-m, I. 235; with the Abb5 
Morally, 11+123+ 

Comte, A+, II. 3£7* 844, 345. 

Concept, The, what ? Ariatotlc, 1+ 155; how form- 
ed. Stoic doctr,, 193; four most general concepts, 
UK3; what and how formed, 396* 441, 415 (-see 
■ ' Universal’’); the abstract, the higher, 42*1; Spi¬ 
noza cm, 31+ 73 *eq.; its. genesis, II a mil tom 417, 
Conception, fingers doctrine of, II. 2:32,2-10; Held's 
cloctriae, 399; as understood by I>+ Stewart, 4.06, 
Conceptualism, I. 800; with Abelard* 392-39 L 
Condillac, Etienne Bonnet do, II. 122+ 127; in Italy, 
4S1 &e<i+ 

Condorect, If, 12®, 

Confucius, character of hU doctrine, I. 10. 

Cunrcull, Knsimir, II, 

Conselcncc, conception of, emphasized by Abelard, 
I. 805,306; doctrine of Albatua Magnus, 440; of 
Bishop Bailor, II. 385; of Thomas Held, 4.02; of 
Mackintosh, 413; of J. S. Mill* llO. 

Consdoiuiicssi defined by The?- Brown, 411 (cl, 403); 

by James aim, 43+1. 

Goastantinna AfrEcaniLs 1+ 439. 

Contarlni, Caspar, It 12, 14. 

CoifctracUctloii bopDfiilblCi AntinthencSj 1+ 9»i 03 i 

prlnclpte of, 152, ICC ; eolation of by reason, riato* 
12b; prindpln of, Leibnitz, II. 118; in tmtli, 
Xtetfdmmps, 135; Kant on, 140, 147; principle of, 
ujideriloi analytical jadgmont*. 155,162; principle) 
of, Bcrbnrt, 270+ 

Contraries* law of union of, 1+ 41; Pythagorean table 
of. 4S; ia jvemdblo object*, 120 ; nnlviSMalLw of, 
277, 343; the recognition of their union In the 
mime Hubjoct-knowledge, 473, II. 2% (27). 
Cortlemoy, II, 54. 

CcrncUup, O. 9.,-II. 808. 

Oornutoa, L. Anns 1 ^ I. 185. liHk 
Cosndtal pnrfOtK HcnmUSua, 1. 41; Empedocles 

61, 02; the Sto5ca, 10-1IDG. 

Cii?niocony of Parmenides, I. 57. 

Cosmology of rherocyde?, I. 2+1, 26; of Eplm®iUc«, 
AcTudlan** and ytormaUmu*. 2fl ; ol Ktnp«loel«v 
01 f 63; of AnaXfl^ora^ 0867 ; of Plato, 123, 15U, 


127; of Aristotle, 1G4-1G7; of the Stoiea. 11>i-107 ; 
of Tiicolnua CfUVntlB, II. 24; ol Bruno, 27 ; rational* 
Kant, 157, 158, 173, 176-77; of Itomiini, 403-4; of 
Maralflni* 567. (See alsobkow, s, p. “World**') 
Cosmopolitism of the Cynics I. 

Cota sin, V.+ referred to on tlie ancient philos, writings 
known to the Scholnri-ics I. 567, 439 ; cited on Abo+ 
lard, 3tK!; his philosophy* II, 341-343 ; influence in 
England, 435-6. 

Coward, William, II. 372. 

Cramer, J. IT. vpn* II, 117 
Crnnfcor, I. 138* 155, 

Crassitiiw, L. t I. 221. 

Crates, the Academic, I. 153, 13b, 

Crates, the Cynic, I* 22, $4. 

Crates of Alallos* 1+ It®- 
: Crntippus, I. ISO, 183. 

I Croironliii, Cesare, t !„ 14. 

Oreeconzlo, C. de, H+ £12. 

Crcua, F. C. Casiniir von, II. 119* 

Crltifr? as a Sophist, 1,7®; in his relation to Socrates, 

m. 

Criticism (as philos, doctrine), Bans Scot a*, I. 451; 
’VyiUi+im of Occam, 460 seq. ; as distinguished from 
Dogmatism, Emptrici-Tn, and Skeptielfim, II. 137 ; 
Kent's eritiolsm, 185, 136, 151, 155; Fichte's nation 
of it, 206; SehelEing'3 notion, 213; In Italy, 4^-160. 
Crltobus, L IS®, 103, ISO. 

Cronins, I. 2-30+ 

Crouisaz, Jean Pierre de, II, 117+ 

Crtishifl, Christian August, 11. 117, 

Cud worth, Ralph, II, 41, M, 357, +55S. 

Culture* Sophistic, L 73; modem, seemlar, In it+s 
beginnings, II. 7. 

Culvurw-ell, N„ II, 955, -336. 

Cumborlaiad, Richard, If. EH), 5C1-363. 

Ciipr C,* 31+ 300. 

Cynic Sehool, The, I. 02-04. 

Cyjtrian, I. 337. 

Cyrenaic School, Tlie, I. 95 03 ; rloctrino comiiarccl 

with Epicureanism, 213. 

Czolbc, II+* 11+ 833, 

Dal berg, K, T. A. if. vn-n, IT. 120, 

Dalgnmo, George, II, 370. 
n nwiM dnj of Athens, I. 355, 2 j3, 

Daniel, the Joeult, II, G-1+ 

Dupto Alighieri, II. 7, 462. 

Darwin* CharlcA, 11+ +135, 441 ; Mamiaiii OP, 500. 
Darwin, Erasmus, ID 389, 390. 

Daub, Karl, II, 293. 

David the Armenian* I, 259, 410. 

David of Augsburg, I. 470. 

David of Dlnant, f. 39S, 40®, 

David ben Merwart ftl Ifokrimni-e?-, E- 416, '123, 

Davies* Sir John, IT, 352 +151. 

Day* II, N,, II* 456, 

Day* Jeremiah, H+ 452, 

De Ronald, 11+ 339. 

Deduction, Rogleid,* Plato, I. J21, 

Dcflnltioii, with 3ocrat*-+, I, SO, R5 1 Aiitlsthene" on, 
CO; with Plato, 121; with Euclid and with Spi¬ 
noza* 11+ 63+ 

Dften* Ej«;lbh, II. H 40, 371 ecq, ; in America, 
151. 
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Dc la Hottrie, Julicit Offiroy* IL 123, 120, 127. 
DelUnglmTiBcn, t>.* II, 294, 

Del XUo, J. S., 31, 231, 

Demetrius, the Epicurean, L 201. 

Democritus of Abdera, the Atomist* Life of, I, 0$ ; 

doctrine, 67-71: modem discip3^ n. 93, 

“ Demon," The, of Socrates, I. SO, SC, 
Demonstration, Indirect, with Zeno of Eteji, I t 57. 
GS ; direct, with Melissue, tSft, tifl ; j n direct, Euclid 
of Megans, SO; impossible, SJQ ; H cg& 3 method, 
31, 231, £33; Schleiermacher’s Dialectic, 233, 232. 
Dercyllldefs I. 234, 33®* 

Descartes, Ecu 6, Life of, II. 44; philosophical nttl- 
tndc of, 44 , 45 ; doctrine, 41, 42, 4&63 ; his phftos. 
in England, 357-359; in Italy, 470 seq. 

Dcscbamps, Doni., IJ, 129. 

De Wette, IT, 203, 

Dcxippus, Neo-Platonist, I. 254. 

Biagoras, I. SO, 

Dialectic, in the Megariad School, I, £9-91; with 
Antisthen&s* 02, 9$; the Platonic, 115-123; Aris- 
totlc, 1645; the Stoic, 101, 192; method of, dis¬ 
allowed by Epicurus, 203; on oof the septem artes 
liberates, 3o5, $56 ; Scutus Erigena, 3GJ; pursued 
in 10th and Uth centuries, 369; demand for its 
subordination, $70; distrusted by HMebert, 371; 
taught “ realistically, and “ nominalistically,’’ 
373; Anselm’s view of, 881; view of the St, Victors, 
3S7, 388, 400 ; applied to theology, 300, 432; Abe 
lard on, 391 (ef. 396); defined by -Melanchthon, II. 
IS; of pure reason, Kant, 157, 172 scq.; germ in 
Kant of the dialectic of Fichte and Hegel, 166, 
Dicaeareh, 1,180, lS3 t 416. 

Diderot, Denis, II. 322, 123* 

Diodorus Cronus, I. 00, 

Diodorus of Tyre, tha Peripatetic, I. ISO* 3 S3, 
Dfodotns, the Peripatetic, I, 184.' 

Piodotns, the Stoic, I h 190; teacher of Cicero, 2lS* 
Diogenes ol ApOlJonia, L 37* 38* 

Diogenes, the Babylonian, I, 185, 1S6-S9, 

Diogenes Laertius, as historian o f philosophy I. 21, 
27* 

Diogenes of Sinope, the Cvuic* I. 9? t 94. 

Diogenes of Tarsus, I, SOI. 

Dioguetus, Epistle to, I. 27-1, 279. 2F0. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, L 347, 3-49-352. 

DionyaluP, the Epicurean, J. £01* 

Dionysodarua, Sophist, 1,79, 

Division, Logical, with Plato, I. 121, 

Doddridge, Philip, II, 882. 

Dodwetl, Henry, II* 373. 

Dogmatism; defined, II. 32 • its CoryplujaJ, 38; the 
Lartesian, 11 seq, ; of Leibnitz and others. 02 sen.: 
defined by Kant, 15-1, 159. 

Domini cm Gundisiivi, translator of Aristotle, I. 430* 
Doubleday, T„ IL 441. 

Doubt, as justified by the Greek 1 Skeptics, I. 214- 
91 1 ; and faith, Dons SeotuR, 454; universal, 
principle of philos, skepticism, II. 32; with Deal 
cartel, 41, 46, 

Dove, P. R, If. 430. 

Drbal, JL A. t IL 368* 

Drossier, J. G-. II. S33. 

DrobiKh, H. w„ 11, 800. 

Proesbaclt, H,* If, 331. 


| Dualism ef #uroasbcr T I. 17; of Mani, 290: the 
latter combated by Gregory of Nyssn, 327, $3C f mid 
Augustine, $3-1, $35, 340; ef Dorics ] r. 42, 51- 
6-J, of IvFLuf, 130, lu4 seg*; Kant 011 th of body 
and soul, 173, 

Duhrirg, B., II* $86. 

Duns Scofcus, Johannes, J, 452-157, 

Du prat, n. 231, 

Durand, V illiam, of St, Pouryaiu. I, 151 ■ doctrig^. 

460-162* * 

Duration, defined by Spinoza, If, 73* 

Dnrfee, job, IL 453. 

Duty, Stoic notions of, I* 19S-26EJ; what and how 
determined, Palcy, II* 01; Kant on the notion of, 
161, 16-1; varieties of, 1ST; Sohleicrniaclicr’s con¬ 
ception of, 245, 

Dwight, Timothy, n. 449. 

Ehcrhard, J, A*, II. US, 119, m. 

Lberstcin, II. 195, 

Ebcrty, F., II. 307. 

Echecratea, the Pythagorean, I, 43, 

Eekhart Master, life, I* 471 ; doctrine. 4GS, 469, 471- 
481, 

Eclecticism among the Peripatetics, L 184; among 
the Stoles, 159; as doctrine of a school, . 217 - 222 ; 
among the PtetonizU, 234-288; with isolated phi¬ 
losophers of the 15th century, II. 1 1 6. H7 t 119; 
with Sehdling, 213, 222 seq,; in France, 337. 34IF 
$48; in Italy, m. 

Ecliptic, inclination of, Plato, I. 123. 

Ecpliantn-s I. 43, 

Ecstasy* Neo-Platonic doctrine, I. 242, 256, .251 ; t i oc . 

trine of Eekhnrt, 411 seq, ; of Nio. Ciu-mms, II. S3, 
Edohnam. J. C,, II. 118. 

Education, Platonic theory of, I, 129, i$a. 

EdwardR, John, II. $GC, 

Edwards, Jonathan (father), If, 442-44S, 

Edwards. Jonathan (>on), II, 449. 

Egypt, Plan for the conquest of, Leitmita, II. 98. 
Egyptian doctrines. I. 17. 

Eiseien, J. F. G., II. 294, 

ELeati.es. The, 1. 29-31; their doctrine in relation to 
the philosophy of Heraclitus, 40'; their philosophy. 
49-00. 

Elements, material, of Empedocles* I r GO, fil, 63; of 
Anasagaros* C$65; of Plato, 123, 126; of Aria- 
tetle, 164, 167; (atomic) of Epicurus, 205-307; 
doctrine of Pseudo-Empedocles* 425; of Kant, II* 

115. 

Emanation, Xco-riatonic doctrine of, I. 240, 241, 

247. 3-18, 253, 254, 258; Gnostic doctrine, 2S1, 366- 
2-66; with Alfnrnbi, 412; with Averrots, 41G; in 
iho Cabala, 417, 418, 422, 423, 

Eiutnuns, N,, II, 445, 447, 449, 

Emotions, purification of, by tragedy* I., 178-150; 
prindptvl forpaa of, 200; primitive, Descartes, IL 
63; doctrine and definitions of Spinoza, 76, 77; 
defined and classified by Thos. Brown, 412. 413, 
Empedocles, life, I. G1; doctrine, G04J3 ; work ful^Iy 
ascribed to, 435; modem disciple, n. 25. 

Empiricism, defined, U. 32 ; leading ex]>onen^ of, 

$1; defined by Kant, 154; consequences of, 159; 
in Italy, 461-5* 

Encyclopedia, the French* IX. 126. 
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Engel, J. J„ EL ISO. 

English momliBt£, 11. 90-92, 

11 Enlightenment,' 1 defined by Kjiut, IL 152, 

Euneods, The, of Plutdutia, I. 2-10, 24-1 seq. 

“ Entclcchy,"' The, of Aristotle, L 10% It, 1 
Epicharmus, i. 43, 49. 

Epictetus, I. 165, 100, 101. 

Eplcuronnft, The, their doctrine compared with the 
Cyrenaic, I, 312 ; scientific justification. of the Eame, 
212; revived by Gassendi, II. fl, 14. 

Epicurus, hi* detinitioii of philosophy, J. 4; divis¬ 
ion of philoa., 201; life, 201-205 ; doctrine, 9DS- 
212. 

Epiphapos, I, 2S3. 

Erasmus, i>., II, 1L 

Erdmann, J, E., II. 201; cited on Blrici, 292386; 
on Drobiseh and others, 309; cited on Lotze, 812- 
321, 

Eremdets, I. 380, 2-10. 

Erie of Auxerre, I. 807, SOS, 

Erigeno, John Soot ns, Life of t I. 350, 300; attitude 
with reference to philos. and iheoi., 350, 357, 3G0 ; 
doctrine, S5S-305 ; the reading of his writings 
prohibited, 3T1. 

Eristic of the Ikfcgnriane, I. 9T , 

Error, Source of, Descartes, II. -12, 43 ; nature and 
conditions of, Bosmlni, 432, 

Eschatology, The, of Justin Martyr, I. 201, 204; of 
Irt-n:cu-s 301; of Torbullian, 000; of Orison, 312, 
013; of LncUmtlus, 325; of Gregory of Kyssa, 
C27, 332; of Saint Augustine, 844, 010; of Seotoa 
Erigenn, 353, 363; of Eckhart, -ltd, 477. 

E rehenbnrg, II. 120. 

Ivrelicntnayer, A. K. A., II, 22(1, 227. 

Ksenlieck, Xccs von, II- 230, 227, 

Essence, Aristotelian doctrine of 1, 157 soq. ; Hegel's, 
doctrine of, IT. 28®, £19, 2lL) + Gods c&encc his 
existence* Spinoza, IE (04), 72; the essence of 
finite Lhiugi does not involve existence, 72; defl- 
nitlon of, 73. (See also v. t). “ Form. 1 ') 

Endues, The, I. 22S, 421; a sect of, the Jfatiifs, 
40®. 

Eternity defined by SpinOzn, II. GS. 

Etiiles Chaleo “MeraLs, 1 ’ below), histories of, I. IS¬ 
IS ; works on Grecian ethics, 24; among the Py- 
thn^orcanR—matlicrnaticnl symbols 47 ; Atomistic 
doctrine of, 6% 70-71, Sophistic stand-point in, T7; 
With Socrates, 65; with Stilpo, 21; in the school 
of Flncdo, 31; PlntoV, 123-132 ; of the Aoulemies, ] 
103-13T; of Aristotle, 150-177; bn^is of, with , 
Theophrastus 152; Stole doctr.,, WT-SOO; of EpE- 
ennifl, 208-213; of Abctard, Sfflf, 005, 80®; of 
If pfmrnl.l f-H, ; doetrine-i of Bonareuturo, 435, 
4115; of A] b. Mapta, 487, 440; of Thomna Aqui nas, 
412, 451; rd Iluus Soulus, 130; of Eckhtlrl, 477- 
460 ; of Nice!. Ct i M Jin q, H- £1 ; its end, Bacon, 37 ; 
rnuist resit on Induction, 33; of Descartes (45, 47), 
G3; the “ Ethics*' of Spinoza, G0-78; of T„oekc, 80, 
S7; of various E mulish men, 00, 01; of Leibnitz, 
11)0; of Do In iietETic, 127; of Helvetia, 122, 120; 
of Jlumc, 134; of Kant, 183-137; of Echlcler- 
macher, 245, 25% 351,502; of Schopenhauer, 25% 
£j>J; Included by Herts art in a^tlietica (J. 4), 11. 231 
m\ 270; of Benoke, 232, 21+1, 293 i the beginning 
of metaphydcii, Loti*, 313; in principle, the idea 


of h uman nature, Trendelenburg, 329 ; doctrine ol 
Cumberland, 061-383; Of A, Collins, 87S, 370; of 
Mandarine, 378 ; ol FaLey, 331; of A. Smith, 33% 
SOI; of Thomas He Id, 402; of Brown, 413; of 
Uocldnbo&h, 410, 41-1; defined by Bcnfhnns, 420; 
doctrine of J. S. 51111,439, 401); seme notions of II, 
Spencer in, 483: empirical, in Italy, 481-5; doc 
trims of Gainppi, 4S7-S; of IlossnLni, 43-1-5 ; of 
Globe rtl, 1501. 

Eub nUdcs, the Milesian, I. S9, 90, 

Euclid of Megnm, Life of, f, 90 ; doctrine, S9-9I, 
EuJjeraonin. I. 97; Aristotle, 1P3. 

Endemusof Rhodes, I. 100, 1-63. 

Eudontfl, 1. 234, 235. 

Endoxus of Cnidus, I. 135. 

Euhccicms, I, 95, 9S, 

Eutouiius (or EulnJliifi), T* 359, 

1-hu-lpides, quoted om Aniu^goraa, L 07. 

EurytuH the Pythagorean, I r -13, -18. 

EuHcbins, Neo-rintonl-sr. I- 253. 

Eustachius Keo-Platonist, I. 351, 

Eurtratin-s Metropolitan of Ktcsa, I- 10-f. 
EcithydenuiK, Eophbt, I, 79, 

E venus of ParOA, I, 79. 

Everett, 0, C,, II. 455+ 

Evil, Moral, consequence of human trcsedom, 1. 290, 
302,018,326 ; moral, the only real evil, and that 
negative, Gregory of Npu, 3311, 327, 330; doctrine 
of Saint Augustine, 3-10; oegaLive, l’scedo-Diony. 
tdciA, 351; the conditici]i nf good, Alfarabf, 413; 
Eckliatt, 4S1; po a.bsolnte, JJnmo, II. 27; relative, 
ond daflned, Spinoza, 77; explanation and juKtitf- 
cntlon of, Leibnitz, VI2; existence of, an insoluble 
problem, Voltaire, 123 ; inherent in tjto finite, lies- 
mini, 494, llnminni, W7, 

Evolution, Anaxiuiftiuler’fl theory of, 1.35,36; Anas- 
imcncs'theory, 37; theory Of llcmclltus, 3S, 4042 ; 
Pythagorean doctrine, 47; doctrine of Xenophanes 
55, 50: doctrine of Empedaclca, 01, G2; of Anaxa¬ 
goras, C5; of all things ftPin (iixl, Sootus Erigina, 
:i5S; of ^iieeics* Kant, II. 103,191; doctrine of II. 
Bponcer, 432 scq. 

Exiict, F,, U, SO9. 

Ex|KTLcnce, point of departure for lajowlcdgo (Aris¬ 
totle* I. 152, 156), Aibertnn irngnu.s I. 439, Occam, 
463; basis of all knowledge, Lecfco, If, Hi; ftir- 
nUhea all the materials of thought (eco ' l ScnKatlon- 
alium Ilurric, 132; etinforuis to the loram of 
tllOLlght, Kant, 150, 1C5, 100, 108 hxj. ; and is tile 
starting-point in knowledge, 1 hi; ba*is of synihc- 
Hc judgments u twtteri&ri, 102; +4 analogies 11 of, 
171; exp, and philosophy, Bfmcfcc, 284, 

Experiment, rceonunendcd by Bacon, II, 0% S I, 38. 
Extension, notion of, suggested by Lac tna l sensation *, 
Held, II- 898; UAlyrii of, by Thou, Brown, 412; 
its meaning ctec. to A. linin, 431. 

Ezra, the CabnlLit, 1. 417. 

Faber, Januis, [L 11. 

Kabinnun, PnpiriUK, I> ^L 

funltlM, mental, Kant, II. 159; Bcnckc, 2S0+ 
Fairchild, J. If., If. 459+ 

Faith, Pauline doctrine of, I, 306. 207; JoJiannrnn, 
203 ; Lrmufonael by the nid of philosophy inpj 
knewlvd^c, Clemen^of Alexandria, 911, 914; rcla- 
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tjon of to reason and thought (Gregory, AufnlS- 
liiifj, and others), 328; defined by HildeberL, 371 ; 
before knowledge, Anselm* 378, 360; harmony of* 
with reason* Scholastic postulate, 430; and know- 
ledge, Alb. Magnus, 438; a ground of Its merito- 
rloueiiesa, Thom. Aquinas, 443; preambles of faith, 
443; repugnant to reason, 454 ; doctr. of Eckhart, 
473; objects of, Locke, II. 70, 67; doctrine of 
Jacobi, 1H JM; 200; of Fri«, IDS, 203. 

Fallacies* Four sources of, enumerated by Lord Ba¬ 
con, II. 37, SR. 

Farrar, A. S., II. 430. 

Fate, Stoic doctrine, 1. 1G4,1% ; denied by Epicurus, 
SO7. 

Fatutna, the Bern E-Pelagian, I. 352-351. 

Fechner, Q. T., II. 321^323. 

Fedor, J. G* IL, IL 119* 105. 

Feeling, first treated as eeparato faculty by Totems, 
II. 110; n&e of term by J. S. Mill, 428* 

Feelings, guide of conduct, I* 305; their origin. 

Ilerbart, II, 279* 

Felix, Minnellis, I, 320-322. 

Ferguson, Adam, II. 93. 

Ferrari* Q. y II. 61W16. 

Fcrricr, J, F., II, 430. 

Feuerbach, Ij., II. 203. 

Fcncrlein, Emil, IL 23-L 
Fichte, I. H.j II. 29^ 259, 307. 

Fichte, J. G., germ of his dialectic in Kant, II, 108; 

hie life, £05-307; doctrine, SOI, 205, 207-212, 520. 
Figulofl, P. Nigidltis, I. £32, 238. 

Finch, A r E r , 441* 

Finite, The, deflned by Spinoza, II. &L 
Finney, a G., IT. 450* 

Fiorentino, Fr., II. 510. 

Fischer, K. r*, If. 305, 331. 

Fiiicher, Kuno, cited on the direction of modern plii- 
losophy, n. 3; philys. attitude, SSI; dispute wit ]l 
TrcndcJenbtug, 390. 

Flaccua, A. Fcrsius* I, lfKh 
Fleming, Malcolm, IL 367. 

Fleming, W., II, 440. 

FI o ren zi-tVad d [ n gt a u, MarcMottess Marianne* IL 510. 
Fimld, Robert, I. Si, 

Flugcl, O., 31, 309, 335* 

Fontenelle, II, 124. 

Forherg, F. G„, II, 206* 210-212. 

Force, and matter inseparable, Stoic doctrine. I. 104, 
103; (power) Locke on, II* 80; Leibnitz, 108; all 
forces ideal. Schilling, 2IS; universality of force, 
tTlrici, 303: force and matter illusions, Letae, 314 ; 
vital force, what ? Lot^o, 315 (cL Ulrici, 301); per¬ 
sistence of* H* Spencer, 432, 433. 

Foige* Louis de la, EL 54. 

Form, Aristotelian doctrine of, I. 157, 139,1C2; meri- 
Laval doctrines* 308, 307, 399, 415, 41 fi, 424, 425, 
435, m (Albert the Groat)* 441 and 416-49 (Thom¬ 
as Aquinas), 455 (Buns Scotus); terms of know¬ 
ledge or thought* Kant, II, 150, 157, 104 wq* 

Fort] age* C,* IL 834 
Fofes, IL 300. 

Pouch er, Bimen, IE. 13, 

Franehi, Antonio, 11* 515, 

Franklin, Benjamin* II. 451, 

Frantz, C*, II. £04, 


Fraser* A. C., EL 438, 

PnmcnatSdt, J, ( II. 307, 303, 334. 

Freedom of the will, Aristotle, I* 173; Epicurean 
doctrine, 300, 207; Plotinus, 250; not destroyed by 
divine foreknowledge, 291; affirmed, 295, 302, 312; 
net in contradiction with divine predestination, 
322; emphasized by Gregory of Jfyssa* 322, 339- 
333; by grace* Atlguetinc, 315; defended by Nome- 
ricis, 347 ; affirmed by Maiaicnides, 428, and Albert 
the Great, 137, 440; defined by Thomas Aquinas, 
412, 451 ; absolute, Puns Scctus* 453, 45G; uncer¬ 
tain opinion of John Ruridan, 4GG; affirmed by 
Eckhart, 4S0; divine freedom-^natural* uncon¬ 
strained necessity, SpSnozo* II. 55, 07, 7J, 72; hu¬ 
man freedom denied, 55, 72, 75; in what sense 
affirmed by Leibnitz, IIS; petition of Voltaire* 
i 125; as affirmed by Kant, 183, 1S3-1S5; Fichte on 
the freedom of intelligence, 213; Echeliing on the 
condition k find nature of, 218, 224 : defined by Jlcr- 
bart, 279; moral freedom* Rencke, 282; human 
freedom, condition of natural science* Find* 302; 
Trendelenburg on, 328; A, Collins on* 372; Dr* 
Bam* Clarke or, 381; Reid on, 402 ; J. S* Mill cm, 
429. 

' French, J. W., 11.437. 

French philosophy, in the ISth Century, IL 122-130 ; 

its influence in England, 435-5. 

Friedrich, E. F., II. 25-1* 

Friendship, In the Epicurean school, I. 21L 
Fries Jacob* II. 195, 201-203, 

Fretbel, F., It, 530, 

F albert, I., 370. 

Gabler, G. A., II, 204, 

Gale, Thecphilns* II* 41, COO. 

Gale, Thomas, II. 41. 

Galenus, on the history of philosophy* L 29 21; 

Eclectic rlatcnist, 234, 237. 

GahanJ, Abb6* IL 120. 

Galilei, Galileo, II. £8, 471-473. 

Galuppi, Posqualc* II* 485-8. 

Gans* E,, IL 29-1. 

Gnrvc, Christian* IL 110, 105. 

Gassendi* II* G, 14, 53. 

Gataker, Thomas, II. 14* 

Gaza, Theodore, 11, 10. 

GeQert, Chr. F„ IE. 119. i 

Genera, The true being of, defended by Eric, I, 388; 
subjective creations only, 374; Fubstances In the 
secondary sense* 381; doctrine of the work IH 
Genei'-ibit#! &c,, 397, of various Scholastics, 308, 
590* of Avicenna, 413; unreal* nominalistic doc¬ 
trine, 451, 4G2; purely ideal, Locke* IL 79; Leib¬ 
nitz* 103. 

Gennadi up, Georgius Schdlnrius, II, 19- 
Gentills* Albcricus, II. 21* 31. 

Geemctry, l T roclus on its origin, I. 34; analytical, 
founded by Descartes* 11.45; nature and use of 
the truths of, Hume, 133; nature of the judg¬ 
ments or, Kant, 155, 163; their basis* 157, 

George* L,* II* 3QG, 307* 

George of Tivbizond, II* 10. 

Georgius Ancponymus, L 404. 

Georgius Pachymeres* I. -IlM* 495* 

Herbert (Pape Sylvester II.), I. 800, 570,130, 
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Gcrhittt, 15. V., II. 457, 

Gcmiftr, F. II., II, 331. 

Gcrtmu, Johannra, L 405, 407, 

GouIIxlx, Arnold, II. 42, 64. 

Coyer, A., IT. 300. 

GiiticrtiiK itorretanus, I. S67, 598, 599. 

Giobertf, Vincento, II. 497-604. 

Gl&ja, M., II. 4S3, 

GbinviLI, Joseph, n. 15, SB. 41, 360, 

GnostideTa, I. 280-290; combated by Tremens and 
HippolytiiR, 500-303, and by Turtnlltan, 303; in 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origcn, 311-310 ; Jew¬ 
ish, 41S scq. 

GodenimS Kudolf, II, 10, 2d. 

God, according to the I^lolaus-Fragment. I, -10; 
Xenophanes' doctrine of the unity of, £1-53; An¬ 
axagoras' notion of, 83, 65, G5; with Euclid of 
ftlcgain, SO, 01 ; unity of, AlitiAhenc?, 92, 03 : 
Pinto's doctrine, lift, 122; Aristotle* doctrine, 158, 
162, 163; Stoic doctrine, 104, 193; CEcero cm the 
cxMenco of, 220 ; tin known, Flutiiroh, 23(3; doc¬ 
trine o£ the Alexandrian Jews, 223-231: CinoitEe 
views of the relation of the God of the Jews to the 
Christian God, ESS, £54, 250 i the idea of innate in 
maw, 293; unity of, 20ft, 892; attributes of, Theo- 
philus, 295; incomprehensible, tremens, 300; ma¬ 
teria], TertuLlian, 305; immateriality and other 
attribute; of, Qiigep, 317 ; unity of, defended by 
Jliniieliis Felix, 320. 321 j — the 11 space of all 
thinp, n Arnoblus, 352; unity of, ns demonotrated 
by LaetantliiF. 32-1; God tiro truth, Augustine, 
34G ; transcendent nature of, Pseudo-Dionysius 
351 ; doctrum of SeotuH Erigcna T 353, SCI: of nib 
debert, 371; ontological argument for the existence 
of, according to AokIjxj, 378, 383, S8G; another ar¬ 
gument ot Anaolm'n, 331, 3S2; heterodox doctrine 
of Gllbertns, 39!>; cotaaological argument of ALfa- 
mbl, 411, 412; modifications of Jewish ideas of, 
417, 415 Rcq,; doctrine of tho Cabala, 418, 418, 422, 
423; of Albertlldiljigmis, 430 ; existence of demon 
etreble only c posteriori ; the argument^ Thomas 
Aquinas, 4-11, 447; insufficiency o( all aeguments, 
Dims, Scutum, 4G5, Occam, 4C-1; argument-) of Hftp 
round US of SatmndC, 4G7 ; mystical doctrine* of 
Eckhart, ME, 473 w>q.; of Tlicolau*; Ou-unu--, II. 
24 ; psycho]ogiaxl srpiment of Cum pan alia for tlie 
eii^tenoo or, 25; udcntlllBally incognizable, Lord 
Bacon, 37; arguments of pcHcartos for the exist¬ 
ence of, 43, 42, 17-50, 620; doctrine of Spinoza, 65, 
GJ.63, C7, 71*73. 77, 621 ; the cosmological argu¬ 
ment supported by Locke, 80, 57 ; doctrine of XV'.V- 
tois, 90; the primitive monad, Leibnitz. 92, ld8 r 
111; Lclbn. on the onbolog. argument, JO-J, 105; 
Voltaire on the existence of, 125; existence of, non- 
Inferrible by human reason, Hume, 131, 131; early 
orKtimenlH of Knnt for the tsktenco of, 117, 148; 
Kant's mibsequent judgment of the ar-mrnouf-, 177, 
178; K.'a postulate of the exfelrncc of, ISO, 185; 
directly apprehended In fftltti, Jacohli, 1!M, 200 ; 
the moral order of the universe, Fichte, St'S, 205, 
£10; notions of Rebelling concerning, 21S, 22U scq., 
22-1, 225; Hcgol oti the proof* of the existence of, 
243 ; the unity of tho tmiverw, BchkJormocher, 
211,252; Herbert on tho conception of, 2Gd, 279, 
£19; the iioocwry postulate of natural science, 
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UTrici, 202; personality of, Lofze, 520; in Trendel¬ 
enburg's system, 820; God and tho world necessarily 
oocrelativc in huumn thought, Cousin, 3-12 ; specu¬ 
lative doctrine of LamennuiA, 343; G<hl and Law, 
blocker, Sol ; 5am. Clarko’H demonstration of the 
being and attributes of, 379, 3BQ; Gaiuppt on the 
Men of, 458; Itostnini, -lU^J; Maunawi oil the Idea 
and existence of, 500. 

Godefrol do Fontaines, I. 453. 

Gods, The, Thales* doctrine, 1.34 ; Protagoras' igno¬ 
rance of„7fi; ProdieuB' theory of thefr origin, 7S; 
Critias' theory, 79; Socrates’ doctrine, 66, 61; 
Euhemcras on their origin, 95; Epicurean doc¬ 
trine, 205, 207; tho Skeptics on, 217; of Jam- 
bllehns, 25-1; of Proclns, 257, 258 ; doctrine o£ tlic 
Epistle to Biagnei we, 272 ; the goth* of G reece dei¬ 
fied men, Theopliilu.s, 298. 

G-ODtlials, Henry, of Ghent, T. 457-58. 

G net tie, cited in Connection with the Subject ivi^m of 
Frotagora-S I. 15; cited on Plato, 103; oa Aris¬ 
totle, 129. 

GckhI, The, with tho Jlegartan school, I. SSMtt ; with 
the Cynics — virtue, 93-9*1; with the Cyrcnaics — 
jxisdtive pleasnre, or absence of pain. 95-08; with 
Plato, 11(3. 120; the highest, Plato, 128, Aristotle, 
109, the Stoic?, 197 ; defined by Cicero, 220; = the 
“One," the Absolute, Plotimug, 240, 241, 243 seq,; 
the highest good for man not virtue, nor pleasure, 
but religion, Lactantins. 523 ; the highe.^L the en¬ 
joyment of God, Augustine, 330; doctrine of P-cu- 
do-Diony^ius, 351; the highest good is God, An- 
nolm, 382; Abelard, 393; moral, and evil, in the 
intention amt not ill the action, Abelaml, 393 ; evil 
the condition of, Alfarabl, 413; determined tsy tho 
will of God, Puns 3cotue, 450, Occam, 48-1; deter¬ 
mined by the State, Hobbes, TI, 40; the noblest 
geed = the knowledge of the truth, Spinoza, 03; 
relative—the useful, Spinoza, 17; the morally goad, 
views of English moralists, 99, 91 ; the Idea of, 
Lotic, 313 ; defined by Jonffroy, 313, 

Goovlwtn, John, 11.301. 

Gorgioa, the Sophist, Life of, I. 70; doctrine, 78, 77. 
Gdrres, Jooopb, II, 220. 

GSschel, K. F.. IT. 391, 

Gcttschixl, J, U„ If. 117, 

Graham, W., II. 439. 

Grammar, Proingorm, I, 15; the Slolus, 192; in- 
eluded in dialectic, 3C-1. 

Gnuit, Sir A., II. 439. 

Gre^thcod, Robert, I, 427-435, 

Greek Fatlicrb’ after AucU -[ini'« tlmc t I. 318*353. 
Greek Philoeopliers, tho Writings of, 1,1-8 ; indruct- 
cd by the Jewish writers (JukIIii Martyr), 290, 293 ; 
(Tcrtulllftu), 394 ; Augmitiae on* rglT, fi'gt 
Greek plillosoidiy, and Jewish luonothuUm t I. IT; 
ntutcriul.H for bistory of, IH-'J-i; ptrlodd of, 26-29; 
and Oriental doctrinon, 81-32; history of, 15 259 ; 
and Athenian character, 72; and tho Jewish 
Scriptures, £93; rented by Tatlnw, 298 ; Ibr- 
lnla» 00, 399; and Chrlltlna here tier, 304; Htiuly 
of, prohibited In Spain, 12th century, 415 
Green, Joseph Henry, II. 477, 

Green. Jlubcrt, f£. 373, Ml. 

Gregory of Nos lanzcji, I. *'27, 107* 

Gri d ri ry of Sy -t, 1. ■'t’lKti'l, 
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Gregory of Rimini* I. 467* 

Griepcnkerl* F. E„ II. $09. 

Groot. Gerhard, I. 484, 

Graf*', G,, on the Platon, dialogues, L llfl, 111 ; 

works, 4.11. 

Ore to, John, II. 43$, 

Grating, Hugo, II. 31, 31, 

Gmppc, O. F., II. 324. 

Quarlniw of Verona, II, $ ( u, 

Ganther, A., U, 3€C. 

Habit, source of the idea of cause, Hume, II. 131, i$j* 
Hacdua, H. F t , IT. 309. 

Hiickcl, E,, II., 333. 

Hai^ J-i il 4n. 

Hale, Six Matthew, II, SCI. 

Halos, John, IT. SCI. 

Holllcr, E. p II. 203. 

Ham arm, j. o., II. 106, 301. * 

Hamcrken, Thomas, of Kcmpcn {“ Thomas a Kem- 
pifl),” I, 484. 

Hamilton, D. H,, II. 45S* 

Hamilton, Sir William, 414-418. 

Hampden, It. D., II. 437, 

Haimc, J. W., II. 306, 

Hanscli, Michael Gottlieb, IT, HT. 

Haniiacb, L, J.„ n. 594 , 

Happiness, Its conditions, according to Plato, I. 131 ; 
as principle of ethics (see Hedonism), Spcnsippiis, 
133; Its source, Sienocrates 134 J Aristotelian doc¬ 
trine of, 369, 173; Epicurean doctr., 30S-2I1 : 
doct. of Greek Skeptics, 214; ns related to virtue, 
t:ct»ro, SSI; Fpinosa, i£ L 55, 78; the ethical 
principle of Locke, SO, ami Pel] cy, yi ■ individual 
and universal, Yolney, 12a 
Horde nberg, F. von (HovoIIb), II, 212. 

Harmony, of the spheres, Pythagorean doctrine, I. 
4?; pre-established, between soul and body, Loth- 
mt K, II. 03, I Cm, 110 ; Kant on the latter doctrine, 
170; doctrine of Kchcllmg, 21$. 

3rarms, F., If. 305, 

Harpoc ration, I. 238. 

Harris, James, IT. 403. 

Ilarten stein, G,, edition of Kant’s works, II. 13S; 
works of, 300. 

Hartley. David, II. 80, Eft, $86-383, 

Hartmann, E. von, If. 308, 316, 337. 

Hortsen, F. A. von, ii, 321. 

Ha nr 6am, B-., referred, to on ancient plilies, writings 
known to the SoMu-vtics, I, <307. 

Haven, J., II. 457. 

Hazard, E G., II. 4 15, 458. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, I. 26$. 

Hedonism in the Cyrcnuie School, I. 05-9$; main- 
tainrd by the Academies, 183-186; in the Epicurean 
School, S0J, 29S-212. 
flcereboivt, 1 . 1 . 53. 

Hegel, 0. W. F., his definition of philosophy, I, 5 ; 
as historian o£ phllos,, Pi'll; division of Greek 
pbilos., 23-29; cited on the Cynics, 64; opinion 
concerning the place in philosophy of the doctrine 
of cognition, IT. 68 ; perms of his logic with Kant j 
and Bard ill, 16S, 2041 Schell inp on his philosophy, 

SI 3, 221: hfc lifo, 234-237; his philosophy, 381-233, 

2;J7 243, 530-31; on, SckcUiiigs philosophy, 277; his 


school, 292-29S; criticised by Hartmann, 336 ; in 
fluencc of, in Italy, 509-511, 
tfegeeias, t he Oyrexudo, I. &5, 

Hegias, I. 255, 259, 

Herdanus, IK 53. 

Hcinecdus, j. G,, II. 117, 

Heinsius, Banjo], II, 14. 

HelfTorich, A., IL 306, 307. 

Hellodorus, I. 259, 

Helmholtz, II „Ii. 323. $32. 
lfelmont* J. B. and P. JL van, II. 24. 

Heloise, I., 359. 

HcLvbUcuj, Claude Adrien. II, 122, 329, 

Hemming, KEc., II. 30. 
llendeTCcrk, C, L., II, 310. 

Hernicl* S. S.* II. 441, 

Henning, L, von, II. 294, 

Henry, C, IT, 453-4, 

Henry of Hessen, I. 40-7. 

Hcraclidos Lem bus, I. 183, 

Hcraclides of PontuR, I. 133, l„85* 

Heraclitus of Ephesu*, age, family* and doctrine* I. 
3S-42; on TTomer, 39; on Pythagoras* 44; Parme¬ 
nides on, 56; doctrine adopted by the Stoics, 135- 
194-196. 

Heraclitus the Stoic, J. 190. 

Ilerbart, J, F.. his definition of philosophy, I. 4, 31. 
264. 26S; his philosophical starting-point, II. 2(14; 
his life, 26?, 2C3; his doctrine, 264-266, 26S-281, 
633-4; judged by Eenokc, 233; disciples of, 30S- 
812. 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherhury. IT, $4, 49, 354-u. 

Herder, J. G. von, II. 1&5, 201. 

HcriJlnsof Carthage, J, 165, 168* 

Herman, Abbot of Tonrany, dted, I. 373. 
nermann, Conrad, cited on the parallelism between 
ancient nod modern philosophy, II. 3; 306, 
Hermann, K. F., on classification of riabcin. dia¬ 
logues, 1. TQ9, 

Hcrmarehus, I. 201, 219. 

Hernias, The Sh^enl of, I. 274, 277, 278, 

Hcruies Trifmegistus, I, 218. 

Hermia?, I. 293, 298* 299. 

Henninue, T. 1S4. 

Hermippus, the Alexandrian (of Smyrna?), T* 1S3. 
Hermodonis, I, 133, 335. 

Hermotimus of Clazomena?., I, 6J, 67. 

Hcrraus Natalis, I. 451. 

Hesiod, influence on Greek philosophy, I. 24-20 
Hebsd, II., II. 323. 

Hoydenreieh, IT. 197, 

Hickock, L. P,, II. 455, 

Hierarchy, The Mediaeval, and the Platonic I 

131* 132. 

Hieroclos, I, 230, 255 f 237. 

Hieronymus, the Peripatetic, X. ISO, 1S3. 

Hilarlus of Poitiers, I. $27. 

Hildebert, L 371* 

Hildreth, E., II, 457. 

Hindu philosophy, I r 16. 

Hinrich^ H. F. W,* II. 29-L 
Hipparehia, the Cj-nic, I. 92, EM. 

Hippaijiis of Mctapontsim, I, 4$. 

Hippiag of Elis, the Sophist, I. 77-79* 

Hippo of Samos, I* $2, 35* 
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Jllppodaimis of Miletua, I. 4.1, 48, 

Hlppolylufl of Homo, I, 299, 8®I, SOS, 

Klrnbaym, Hieronymus IT. IS, 113, 

Historians, Ancient, of phllcrfwphy, I. 18-22, 

Hlrixuy, objoatdvc and (subjective, defined, I. J>; 
methods of trcatiqft 5-0; history of philosophy: 
^onrees fuiil aids, 7-13 ; pextadfi in human, Augus¬ 
tin 315, 345; its basis and, divisions, Lord Bacon, 
IL3C; Fichte's jihils^nhy of, 211; a revelation 
of the Absolute, ScbcUlng, 21S,219; methods! of 
treating, 222; Hegel's philosophy of, 242; lows* of 
development of, Vico, 475 scq.; philosophy of, 
founded by Vico, 523. 

Hobbes, Thomas, Life and works of, 1 L 38, 30; doc¬ 
trine, 84, 30, 40, of. 53, 356, 357, 3GO. 

Hodge, Charley II. 450 r 
HodgsOn, a A., II. 4-JL 
Efifflbaiicr, II, 107, 

(VHolbach, Baron, IT. 123, 330. 

Kolcot, Hubert, I. 407. 

Holland, Sir Henry, II, 433, 

Ilfltenberg, W., 11,321. 

Holy Ghost, The Gnostic views of, I. 2S7. 2SS; object 
of worship, 203, 237; gubordEnatioa of, SahcMu*, 
.307, 300; AthanoHian doctrine, 310, 311: doctrine 
ol Clement, 315; of Origin, 317; of Gregory of 
Nyv-sii, 320; wdUi Scotus Erlfreno, 383 ; interpreted 
by Abelard as identical with Plate's ** warid-soul,” 
357, 804; speculative ccnetmetiou of, Eckhnrt, 
469, 474. 

Hume, Henry, II* 01. 

Hamer, itdiueneo on Greek philosophy, I h 2-1, 25; lfo- 
melitason, 33; ettod by Aristotle, 163. 
jromUl&9 y pseudo-Clementine, I, 274, 270, 277. 

1 teniceomeriEe, The, of AnflxdgoniE, I. 03, 65. 
J/omoasia, I. 310. 

Hone in, I bn Phak, I. 410, 

Hooker, Rlohoxd, XI. 350-852. 

Hopkins, .Murk, IL 456. 

Hopkins, S., I I. 4-i7, 443. 

Hoppe, R., IX. 321. 

Hutho, H. C, s II. 23-K 
Howe, John, IL SCI. 

UrnbnnuA, Uatirns, I. 307, 368. 

Haber, J., IL £03, 300. 

Htio!, ricixe Dantol, IL 15, 54. 

Hughes F. H. f EL 430. 

HuglitS T., 11. 143, 

Humboldt, A. you, II. 323. 

HLime, David, Life aed Works of, II, 131 182 ; doc- 
trine, 190-134, 378, 370, 521, 
limit, John, II. 440. 

Hutcheson, Francis, II. 80, 01, 302, 33:;. 

Hutton, Ulrich von, II, 10. 

Huxley, T. XL, II. 411. 

Hypatia, X r 254, 348. 

Hypotheses Plate, I. 121; Xevvlon ngaiiud, 11. 

lahja ben Adi, I. 410. 

I bn CH&lrol, Solomon, I. 418, 424-420. 

IckMbulr, ,J. A. von, If. JIT. 

Idicus of IlLmem. I. 87, 38. 

Iden, The absolute, of Effwl, II. 232, 233, 240 213. 
IdealJ rn, phenomena!, of ibok>'lcy, II, HJ, Ks. 
incut of, In Kant's [4ijJo-,ophy, 186; subjective, of 
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Fichte (ISO), 20-1-312; objective, of Selidllng (1S8), 
213 scf|. ; absolute, of Hegel tl8G), 231 Boq.; tran¬ 
scendental, Kant, 154, 104 seq. ; Kant's repmlin- 
tlou of ^material idealism, >h 172; of Beck, E93 f 
SG4; SchollLng’e Stftiiim of Tratt&xn/JenUil Ideal* 
Ism, 217-210; must go hand In hand with Ron]ism, 
Uiricl, 301; defect of German, Lotus, 315,313; 
ideelLm of Lotzc, 317; Italian, 473-181, 481M9G, 
5U3-51L 

Ideal-Iteallsm, of Schleiermacher, II. 1S6 ; of Ulriei, 
230-855; of Trendelenburg, 328323. 

Ideas Theory of, combated by Sfcilpo, I. 09, p], and 
by AntMZicnca, 02, 03; Plato's doctrine, 115 117, 
113-123; Aristotle on the genesis of the theory, 
110; combated by Aristotle, 157, 150, 100; Stole 
substitute for, 191, 193; Lunate 7 Stole dewtr., 133; 
theory of Philo, 221, 230; ascribed to Moses, 233 ; 
— thoughts of God, 234 * Pint arch’d doctrine, £86; 
exist by emanation from tho + " One,” Plotinus’ 
doctrine, 240, 2-11, $41; doctr, of IVendQ-IlEnny- 
riu?, 351; Df S cotes Erigctm, 35S P 302 ; Abelard on, 
393; in the divine reason, Bernard of Chartres, 
398; Platonic theory, hoa r reconciled with, Aristo. 
tclian doctrine by Scholastics, 333; defended by 
William of Auvergne. 433, 4-J-I; doctrine of Thomtui 
Aqttlnas, 441; none innate, 442, 119; doctrine of 
Henry of Ghent, 458; of Will, of Occam, 463: in¬ 
nate, and others, Ucsenrtes, IT. 4$, 49; doctrine of 
Spinoza, ideas coufiuod, ndeqiiatc, etc,, 55,78-75; 
innatef denied by Locke, 79, S3, and Voltaire, 125 ; 
further doctrine of Locke, 7G, 81-37; of Berkeley, 

83; clear, distinct, and adequate, Leibnitz, 92, 
104; innate, 112 ; all originate in sensation, llild!- 
gcr, 117, Condillac, 127; ospies of perception*, 
Hume, 132; Ideas of the reason, Kant, 157, 153, 
173 sotp ; ScliellEng’s theory of, 221, 222 ; theory of 
Schopenhauer, 255, 26:1; doctrines of Herbart, 2€C, 
279, 5:J3-4; in the pliilosOjdij- Of Cousin, 342; in¬ 
nate, 0)>|x?6ed by Culvcrwell, 35C; doctri.no recti¬ 
fied by IL Lee, 868; theory of P, Browne, 867; 
il nre extended,” rricstley, !389; defined by 15 
Lmrwiu, 390; innate, HotchOson, 891; James 
Mil! on, 4^J; result from a logical sense, ltomatf- 
no(41, 43-1; (ialuppi On the origin of, 436; Mamiaui, 
600. 

Iilentitj-, Frineipie of, Kant, II, 1-12; underlies ouii- 
JyLlcd judglUffiK 155,162; Scholium's nynUra of, 
m WI.; Hegel on, 230; Herbert on, 370, 583 
fdoln (of Lord BaColi ; sett r + “ I’nllacies"), 

IdornoneuA, I. 261. 

Ignntiu* of Antioch, I. 274, 277, 

Inuigluatloii, doctrine of Spinoza, 11, 75, 

I m item Live, Ksmt’is Categorical, II. 1MJ, 132; BelW-ko 
on, 292; in Italian phDoeoijhy, 487-8, 

Inillvldnatlon. Principle of, A]b, Magnus, I, 438; 
Thomns AH'ilLiaas, 445 (rcsvlii«tlc iluetrino, -110); 
D)iu« Scofew, 453, 455 ; Leibnitz, If. 163 ; Schopen¬ 
hauer, S6& 

ladurtion, with Socmtes, T. 60,65; Aristotle, 152, JBfl; 
mc.'ihud of arrivlnpf at principle*, Occam, 463; 
with Bacon, IL 33^9, 38; with J. S. ifi0,420. 

Infinite, The. of AnaxlioartdiT, 1. !3fi; with MolhufTtfl, 

59; anil the Finite completely di-iiarate, 4 J3‘ Dr.* 
carte-i cm, iT, 49; view* of Sir \V r r HazuilloQ 4 UiJ 
other British phileaoi'htr, 1 , 118, 41 J r 
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Intellect, Tlie potential, I, 135; one and universal, 
Avorroes, 406, 115,-JIG; potential and actual or ac¬ 
quired, Alfnmbi, 412 ; doctr, of Avempace, 114 5 of 
Averroes, 415, 4lG; the latter combated by Albert 
tho Great, 135, 410, and Thomas AquEnax, 45(1; 
separate existence of, Occam, 45 , 4 ; Averroistic 
doctrine discussed in the transitional period of 
mod, philos,, II. 5 seq. ; a mode of thtuighL Spino¬ 
za, 72; posterior to the senees, Locke, 79. 

1 mentions, First owl Second, I. 413. 
intuitions (in English philosophy; tee $ d t\ u Frm- 
cipfefl,” below), 

Ionic Philosophers,. T, 99, 30, 32-12. 

Ircpftus, the Church Father, I. 209-301, 

Isa ben Zama, I, 41G. 

Isaac the Blind, I. 41T. 

Isaac Israeli, I. 423, 

Jtddorw of Alexandria, I. 255, 25!). 

Ieidoms, Gnostic, I, 267, 

Isidome Hjspalensis, 1.353, 355. 


Jacob of Etlessa, I, 4Q3 p 

Jacobi, F„ II., II, 194, 198-200. 

Jacob, Xr< IL, II. 100, 

Jamblichus, I. £39 ; doctrine, 252-254. 

Jesus, his teaching and character, I, 255-9 ; Hegel's 
Lifeof J., II. £35 ; Echleicvniacber's Lecture-. s on ’he 
Life of 246. 

Jewish monotheism and Greek philosophy, I. I": 
elements in the phiJos, of Philo, 229; religious 
notions, expectation of Messiah, 2*5-1; monethe¬ 
ism, 270; Christianity, 271-274; phijtofl. In the 
Middle Ages, 417-12$; influences appearing in 
Spinoza’s doctrine, H. 62. 

JexiraA, The, I, 417, 422. 

Johannes Avon death, translator of Aristotle, I. 
430. 

Johannes Itra-al-Eatrik, Arabian translator, I, 410. 

Johannes I tains, I. 4(12-491. 

John, Gospel of. I. m ; Epistles, SfiS, 

Johmof DomuRcuR, I. 347, 8 y£, 402. 

John of Sfercnria, I, 467* 

John of Salisbury, L 366, 400, 40L 

Johnson, Samuel, II. 450. 

Josef I bn Zaddek, I, 427. 

Jnnftroy, T., II. 3-13. 

JonMain, C., referred to on the knowledge! of ancient 
philos. writings among the Scholastics I. 807, 430, 
ef al. 

Jewett, B. t IL 441. 

Jndft ha-Levi, I. 4IS, 419, 423, 427. 

Judaism, and Christianity, I, £(>1 seq,; influence of 
Mohhtnnied on, 409; Hegel 011 its moral eignifl- 
caiiee, 235 ; Schkicrmneher on the same, 250, 251. 

Judgment, Faculty of, Kant, IL 187 seq.; Rett's 
doctrine of, 400. 

Judgment?, identical, alone valid, Antisthencs, I. 
92, 93; doctrine pf problematical, 182; judgments 
rational, transcendent, and repugnant to reason. 
Locke, 3l r 79, SI; analytical and synthetic, n 
privy!, and a posteriori-, Kant, 154166, 162-104; 
ferms of logical, Htf], IG7 ; GaiuppI on the origin 
and nature of, 467. 

Julian Hip Apostate, T. £52, 254. 


JoTius FemiiciuB Matcrnus, I, 3>1T 

JungiuR, Joachim, II. 114, 115. 

Jnstmnsj Flavius (Justin Martyr), L 230, 20 L 

Kant, Immanuel, hisdeflnitlon of philosophy. I. 4; his 
criticism and that of DtUW ScctuS, 450; his dc 
bniLions of empiricism, etc., II. 32; and Locke, 
$7, SS; incited by Hume’s skepticism, 131, IK, 
100 ; hin life and writing 137-154; his critique 
of Pure Reason, 135,135, 159, 151, 154-180,630; 
his exit, of the Practical Reason, ISO-197, 527-8; 
his crit H of the Faculty of Judgment, 187-194, G£S-9; 
his disciples,and opponents, 194-204 ; criticised by 
Jacobi, 101 , 105, 109, and Herder, 201; Reek’s de¬ 
fence, 203; his doctrine as developed by Fichte, 
20-J seq.; as interpreted by Schell!eg, 215, 215; 
criticised by Beneke, 264, and by Trendelenburg, 
329, 33D; influence in England, 434 ecq.; in Italy, 
465 scq.; his doctrine compared with Hegel’s, 530* 
31. 

Kapp, A. C, E., and F., II. 304, £05. 

Karaites, The, I. 419. 423. 

Kayseriingk, H. von, II, ,310* 

Kern, II, IL 310. 

Kleaewetter, II, 107, 

ICing, William, If, 35$. 

Kirehmann, J. H, von. II. 335* 

Klein, G. M., IL 225-227. 

Knowledge, sensible perception, and opinion. Date 
on, I, ISO; objects of, Aristotle, 101 ; Stoic defin. 
of, 102 ; relativity or impossibility of, skeptical 
view, 21-1-917; duality of, riotinus, S-40; Gnos¬ 
tic view, 262, 266; limitation of, Irenscns, S00; 
basis of certitude in, Augustine, 333-339; Fierro 
fi’Aiily, 460; necessary clement in, 338; after 
faith, Anselm, 350; how limited, Alb. Magnus, 
439; its point of departure experience, 430; and 
will, Thomas Aquinos, 451, Duns Status, 453, 
437; theory of, Occam, 4G3 ; by immediate, tran¬ 
scendental intuition, Eckhart, 460, 472, 473; Nico¬ 
laus (htsamift, n, £3; its basis, perception, and 
faith, Crunpanella, 2S; must begin with, experience, 
Bacou, 33, 36 ; prows oat from sensations, Hobbes, 
39; self-consciousness basis of certainty 1 iu, Des¬ 
cartes, 41. 47; doctrine of Spinoza, 75 seq,; origin 
and nature of, Locke. 79, 82 Geq.; varieties of, 
Leibnitz, 104; Limits of, Hume, 131,133; forms of, 
Kant, 156,157,164 seq.; limits of, 150158, 16$, 
171; starting-point in, 161; the highest principle 
in, 170; faith os principle of (sec “Fries’’ 

■■ Jacobi, F. 1 JT.’) ; Fichte’s doctrine of, 204 seq.; 
intellectual intuition as principle of, Scheliing, 
2bJ, 213; further doctrine of Sob citing, £17; doe- 
trine of TSaadcr, 220 : abeelute, Hegel, 238 seq,; 
&30-3I; of external and 11 internal , ‘ l world, Beneke, 
2S1, 284, £85 ; the ultimate distinction in, Trondo- 
icobrirg, 326; sources of, N. Cutverwell, 356; 
evti'n-sensatioiial eotuneo of, place, 367; relati¬ 
vity of (eco “Relativity of Thought," below, 
and) 431 ; mental causality in, Vico, 474; GaluppJ 
on the origin of, 466; lU>^iiini p 491-2; Mamtoni, 
696. 

Knutzen, Martin, II. 117,139, 

Kftppcn, F., IL 2C0. 

Kostlin, K„ II. £95, 3£:) T 
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Kmp* w. ii, i m. 

Kvot* F. L., II. 310. 

Lactontius, I. 330, 333, 335* 

Lectins, 1.180. 

Luninmv WUU»tl* I, -153. 

Lambert, J, II., EL US. 

Lunbrn^ehiai* R,, II, 516- 
Lamminais, II. 330, $40, 343, 341, 

Lanfranc, I. 370, 871. 

Lange* F. A*, on Herbart* II. 330 ; Ills doctrine* 331* 
335, 

Lange* Julian il JoftCllSlll, 31, 1HJ, 

Langeubcck* H,* II, 331. 

Language 1 ’, works on phllos. qF, among the ancients, 
I, 24; Protagoras os student of, 75 ; doctrine of a 
part of dialectic—the Stoles, 303; origin of. Epicu¬ 
rus, -m ; the Greek, in the West, II, 3; Bobber* on. 
30, 40; Locke on, 87; origin of, Herder, 301; pu- 
YcalcO, Giobertl* 408; Ventura, 511. 

Laplace, Theory of t compared with Kant'a, II. Ml, 
Latomigul^ro, II. 130. 

Litscnxis* Con riant in us and Johannes, II, 8. 

Labile, FII. 205. 

Lassen* Ad., II, 305, 

Latin Fathers after Augustine, I. 353-3*5 

Latitsut Lua riani of Cambridge, II, 357 seq, 

Laurie, S, 3.* II, 4-10* 

Lmitier, G- A*, II. 305, 

Law. Histories of Greek and Reman, I. 23-3-1; cere 
monial and moral, £03 se*j.; pldtos. of, ki the 
period of transition to mod. philoe.* II. SO, 31 -f de¬ 
fined by Hooter, 35L f 

Law, Edmund, II. 333, 3SJ* 885, 

Lay cock, T,, II, 411. 

La/arus M., II. &!□. 

Leeky. W- B. H-, II. 441. 

Lee, Henry, II, 69, 2G6. 

Legrand* Antony, 11. 357* 

Leibnitz* G. W. von, attitude of, with reference to 
the philosophy of L»eke, II, 87, 88, 112; life nsul 
worhtt of, 05-101 ; doctrine, 92, 93, 101-111, 5i"J i 
fiouroc of his errors acc- to Kant, 1*4 ; influence on 
Lotzc, 312* 313. 

Lelnnd* tl. 0& 

Leo the Hebrew* I. 438. 

Leonhard!* Hermann, Freiherr von, II* 2.31. 

T-eentcus, I. 201* 

Leoiitcus Pilatutf, II. S, 

Leering. CL B., II. 120 123; 190. 

Leucippus* I- 07-09- 

1*0 Vayer, Francois do ]ft Mothe, II, G, 35, 

Levi ben Gordon, 1.419, 428, 

Lewm, Cl. II.> H- 441* 

Lewis* Taylcif, II. 450. 

Lihemtore, M.i U> 512, 

Library, Alexandrian* Destruction! ef T I. 400, 
Llehtonborg, G, C-* 11 120* 

Llobor* I’,, II. 459. 

Liubmann* O.* II, 331. 

Life, Theory of, Mamlnni, 607-9. 

Lindcmnnn, 11. 0., II. 23L 
Lindner, O, A.* II. 310- 

Lipdiii 3 !* cited on GnostScten, I. 262; Ju in u ’ F II. ►. 

14. 


Locke, John, Life and Works of, II, Si, 82; doctrine, 
79, 80, 82-88, 523; htfi doctrine popularized in 
France by Voltaire* 13-J, 126; Lncko and his critics 
and defender*, 303-360; hL* influence in Italy, 481 

&«1, * 

Logic, PmntlA history of* 1. 13; sophMIcal argu¬ 
ments Invented in the Megan an school, 90 ; dedttc- 
tla ad Qhsnrdum and Mog&rlan * + Eristic,” 91; of 
Aristotle* 151-I5T; cultivated by the Feripatctie*, 
182, 134; of the Stoics, 101-193; of Epicures 20:$ 
203; division of, in the wort Super Porphyrium , 
305; opinions in, Gerbert, 370; Abelard oil, 301; 
a medieval division of, 390; of Patting 

■101, 459; doctrine of AHarnbi, 411; of Avicenna* 
4 IS; Scholastic met hod, 432; view af Aib- Magnaa* 
438; logic of Petrus Hispanufl, 459, 459; of John 
Buridnn* 405-06; of Petrus Ramus* II* 12; ns 
treated of by Jfdanehttaan* 18; ki end, Lord 
Bacon, 37; principloa in, Leibnitz* 113 ; the art of 
invention, Techirahau.eeE l, 1J5 ; principles in, 
Kant, 144; Hegel* Logic, 332.236 *sq-; as defined 
and treated by Herbert, 26166, S09-70 ;ld*lliu by 
uirigi, SOI); formal logic, ect forth by LmbEech, 
209 ; doctrines of J. S. Mill, 428 ; Pure and Mixed, 
GalnppL, 466; opposed to nature, Ferrari* 513. 
Logos, The* of Philo* the Alexandrian Jew, I. £24, 
230, 331; in the Gospel of John, 209; instructs the 
Greek philosophers and poets, Justin Martyr. 290, 
292* 293 ; doctrine of Tat [an* 296 ; of Athcnagoias, 
297; of TheophlluH, £93 ; of Hippoiytus* 3U3 ; of the 
Honarchlans, 307-310; of orthodoxy, 310, 3li ; of 
Clement, 314; of Gregory of Hyrea* 026, 329; ol 
Scotua Erigena, 363; of Bernard of Chartrce, S9S, 
Longinn.s I- SS9, 3-10* 

Lorlmor, J.* II. 4-13. 

Los-sius* J* Chr,, If. 319* 

Lott* F*, II- 310- 

Lotae, II,, hialifp, works, and philosophy, H. 312*321. 
Love, Philosophical, Socrates* 80 I FEato, ITS ; prin- 
ciplo of* with Jesus, 2G5, 266; Paulino doctrine* 
2tV7* 208; Johannean* 2G3; intoHeetoa!, to Go<3, 
Descartes, ILfi3j Spinor, &5, < l, Schltlcr- 
piaeber on, 251. 

Lowde, J. A., If- 365. 
f-owndea* 1L, II. -MO. 

Llwcaitlnd* E., II. S-M- 

Lncaiilis, SI. AmnffiUH* I. I00 r 

Lucre thin Oonu, T., I. £S-'l; el tod, 267. 

Luke, Gospel of, I. 208. 

Luther* Martin, II- Iti, 37* ^ 

Lyco* the Peripatetic, I. It*- 1 , IS 1 !. 

Lyoophmn* Bophbt, I* 79- 

T-yra, Nlcolaun de* I. 457. 

Lysis the Pylbagercoui, I* 43. 

Maau-s, II, 197, 

Maochlavolli* Nioolo, H- 29, 31). 30, 405, 4 il* 
MackilltOfth, Sir Jukqc% IL, 113, -H I. 

Mncrebinm Aurehun, I. 26 -L 
Maevicar, J. G., II. HI. 

Mdgfaolim and ChrierfJanfty, f* £81, 21V* 

Magic, with ThremyH«% I. W&i in Die tmmdtlcwal 
lierli^l of modem phJJo*., II. 2*1; natural* u'bfttf 
Lrtfil Ikorin* ffT. 

Mi^ncHtU, II. 26- 
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arahuffr, j. p. t n, 4 m 
Mahan, Asn* II. 450, 

Maignan, IT, 25. 

.Holmon* II. 197 + 

Maimanidefc, Mows, L lift, 427* 425 ■ H. 01. 

Uaistre, Joseph tic, II, 340. 

Malebnmche^ NIe., II* 43 p Si; Italian followers of, 
4S0. 

Malpighi* JoUanaefi, 11. 5. 

Mamfftni, Tertuzio, H, 478, 504-500, 

diatingnfchiag characteristic of, Herbert of 
Chorbmrv, II. 355; diet, from brutM* Hartley, 0&7, 
BBS, 

Mondeville, Bernard do, II, 378. 

Manegohl of LuUiibacli* teacher of William of 
* Cbampcaux, I. 370* 

Maui, I. 2$I* 290. 

Mansel, H, L. II.-IIS, 410. 

Marbueb, G. Q,, as historian of philos., 1,11; works 
IL 295* 

Sfiirci, Marcus, II. 24, 

Marcias us Oapella, I r 254. 332,. 8&f r 
Mareion* the Gnostic, I, 280, 28 J, 

MiEroker* F, A., II, 205. 

Marheincke, Pli M n, 303, 

Mariano* K., II. 510* 

Marians, I. 253, 258. 

Mark* gos|h 4 of, i, 265. 

Mnrkley* W., IL 412* 

Marsh, James, H. 453. 

Marsiliiig Fidnnfi, II, 6, 0: |2. 

MareilinB (or Marcellne) of Iiaghei], I. 465 dfid 
Marta, J* A., II. 12. 

Marti neau, James II. 4-38, 

Masson, D,j n, 440. 

Materialism (sec 11 The Atomists/' 11 Tlio Epicu¬ 
reans renewed by Gassendi, II. 14; psycho- 
logical, of Hartley and Priestley, SO, SSI; of La 
Mettxie, 127,128; of Ilolbach, 180 ; defect of. 201; 
its recent representative*, 292, 332 scq.; its in¬ 
sufficiency, TTlrici, 303; recent German, 332-335; 
recent writers on, 03-1, 335; in England, 3$th cen¬ 
tury, 371 ecq. 

Mathematical objects, Plato, 117, 322, m ; truths, 
analytical, Leibnitz, II. 113; truths, their nature, 
Hume, 133; Kant, M8; judgments, mostly syn- 
thcfclo, Kant, 155,163, 

Mathematics, revival and influence of. In the IransL 
tinnal period of mod*philoa., II, 10, 23 seep ; Des¬ 
cartes's FcrvloeB to, 45; compared with philosophy. 
Kant, 148 ; ReEd on, 397* ' , 

irattcr, Platonic doctrines of, L 123, 126; Aristotelian 
doctrine, 157, 158, 162; Stoic doctr., 104 , 105; Kco- 
Ptatonio doctrine. 211, 240, 25$; created, Irenas, 
Origen, 317; doctrine ol Gregory of Xyssn, 
331, of Saint Augustine, 342; exists by emanation’ 

AJ Farabi, 412; eternal, Avlcemia, 413; corporeal 
ami spiritual, Ibn Qebirol, 425 ; its literal creation 
affirmed by Muimnnides, 427, 42S; various kinds 
of, I>uns Scotus, 455-541; doeir, of Henry of Ghent, 

4o8; of Hobbes. II. 39 ; of Reroutes, 42, 51, 52; 

Irimury and secondary qualities or, Ltxkc, 7(1, to; 
does not exist, Berkeley* 8$; monadic theory of 
LeitruILz, 97, 107-2M, Ml; n[1 abstraction. Lieb. 
teulcr^* 176 ; atomic and endowed with sensation* 


Diderot, 12$; hypothesis of Its similarity to soul. 
Kant, 174, 175; definitions of, 179; = ^extinct 
mind,'' Scheming, 218; as understood by Herbart, 
275; Lotzc on, 314; Lamennaia on, 843, 341; 
Priestly on, 389; known directly* JtoiJ, 899; do- 
fined by J, S. MTIlj 427, 

Matthew, Gospel of, X, 263* 

Mauds] ny* H., IT. 441. 

MaujKTLiLJF, II, 122, 124, 

Maurice, F. D., II* 439-40. 

Maximus the Confessor, I. 347, 352, 

Maximus of Ephesus* I. 252* 254. 

Maximus ol Tyre, I, 23-1, 23(3. 

Moyer, A,, II. 335. 

Mayer* C., II. 310. 

Mayer, J, R* II. 823, 

Mayne* Zaehsiy, II, 368* 

Mayrenia, FrancLams de, the SooList* L 457, 

McCosh* James, II. 43$, 450. 

Mechanics in the explanation of animal life, Des* 
rirtes; II. 52. 

Medici* Cosmo do** IX. 5). 

Megarian School, 3. 59-91, 

Mali mol* G. E. A.* II, 212. 

Meier, G. R, II. 317* 

Me mere* Christoph, II. 119. 
j MdanclitJion, Philip* XL 10* 19, 39. 

Melissus, tho Eleatic, life and doctrine of, 1. 50, 59, GO. 

Melite of Sardis* Christian apologist, X. 295* 

Memory, Aristotle on, I. 168; Strnto* 383; Stoic doc¬ 
trine, 193; a function of the intellect* Melanehthon, 
IL 19; views of Locke, 86; Condillac, 1ST; Hart¬ 
ley, 387; IteEd, 099 ; James Mill, 42-1. 

Menander of Samaria, I, 2$3. 

Mendelssohn, Moses, IL 115, 5$?, 52$. 
ilciiodemuK, I, 91. 

3renI|4)Ufi, the Cynic, I. 94* 

Metaphysics* origin of term, I. 345; Aristotle's, 145* 
357-363; in the view of Albert n 3 Magnus, 4'1S; jts 
eubdlTHrione* Wolff, II. 116; Kant on* 148, 14ft, 
159; principles synthetic, 150, 164; inetaph. 
of lferbart, 26-1-6,*, 270 seq, ; begin* in ethics, 
Lotze, 313; defined by Trendelenburg* S52G; the 
PositivM'jj sinbBtitute for, 8*14, 

Meteelf, D„ II, 45SL 

Meteorology, Kant on thnory of winds* IT. 140. 
ilothod of philosophy, Descartea’a rulcF, II. 4fi; 
analytical and synthetic methwls, Newton, 8$ ; of 
psychology, Denehe, 2$6* 

Methodius of Tyre, J* 327. 

Mctrocles, the Cynic* I. 92* 94, 

Jletnodorus of Chios, L 71. 

Metrodortis, the Epicurean, I. 203, 263. 

Metrodonis of Lam.pencils, I, 67. 

Meyer* J.D * II, S3l. 

Michael Ep]iesjn5 T I 494. 
hrichael Scotus* I, 433* 485. 

-Michelet, C. L,* It. 293, 

Afill* James, II, 422-426. 

MXU, J. i,E 42EM8t. 

Milroy, W*, II, 440. 

Mdtiades, the Christian, I. S95. 

Miiui, Anoxagoma’ tloctrine of, I. 55 ; quo univerea]* 
A^erroes, 416; and souL Occam, 461; the hurnuiu, 
its nature and origin, Spiuoaa, 31. 73-75, 78; 
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Leibnitz on tho location of Ihc, 103; defined by J, 
B« Mill, 427. 

Miquelp 1\ W.* IT. 3t0* 

Miracles., limiuA-i nrfiTimtmt against* II, comtr> 
verted by Geo. Campbell, 

Mirbt* B. S., IL m 

Modern tu:* of G&dtC, T. 332-23-1, 

Modes (of substance), Dcscartay II* 52; Spinoza, 
65, G5* 00; Locke, 79, SO 
Mohammed, I, 409, 

Mohammedanism, I. 40S. 

Molcrschott, J., II. 333. 

Mo-nada, doctrine of Glonl, Bruno, II. 27; of Leib¬ 
nitz, 03, 107-112 ; of Kant, 1-15; (of. 175): 
doctrine of Lotze* 312, 310; of Uamiaul, 507, 
Monarehiantoni, I. 307-310; with Abelard, 337, 391. 
Monbodde, Lord* II, 403, 

Mhnok, \Y. H. S.* IT* 441. 

Monism, II. 5-1; hylttzoiJrtie* of Deicliamps* ICO; 
doctrine of von Hartmann, 330. 

MUnnich* II, 331. 

Monotheism* Jewish, I. 17, 270, 

Montaigne, Michel dc* II, 0, l L 

Montesquieu* Charles do SOcondet, Huron de, IL 122, 
125, 

11 Moral Sonic," tho cvpre^Eon originated with 
Shaftesbury, IL 377 ; its existence controverted 
by Talcy, 321; held by Hutcheson, 392 ; Edwards 
on, 448. 

Morality* founded In the divine nature. Culverwell, 
II, 350; nature and maxim of, Itosminl, 421. 
Morals* Principles of, dependent on the will of God, 
lhins Scotns, <150, Occam, 1G4, MflancbthoUi II* 
13; science of, must be founded on Induction, 
Bacon, SS; jfeimdnl by Hobbes on civil authority, 
40; founded on good-will by Cumberland, 90; doc¬ 
trine of Shaftc&bury, 90 ; founded on Sympathy, Ad. 
Smith, 01; on universal happiness, Foley, 91, 391 ; 
doctrines and definitions, Leibnitz, 100 I Tbomaslus, 
115; principle of, = perfection* Wolff, 116; founded 
on self-interest by Helvetia*, 122, 129; principle 
of, Stone, 13-1; lesthetfo basis of, Kant, 143; doc¬ 
trine of, Kmvt, 1S0-1S5; principle of, FtoMe, 210; 
basis of, Bonoke 2b2, 291 ; principle of, Czolbe, 
S33; doctrine of. Bishop Butler, 3S5 ; of Hutche¬ 
son, 392; of BeM*40S; of James MilJ, 425 ; of 
j, Bcnthmn, 430; of J. S, Mill, 429, 439; of A 
Bain, 431. 

More IT.* It- M* 41, 54, S&7-3C9. 

Morel, 0., IT. 449* 

Jforclly, Abbtf, H* 123. 

Jlorgap, Augustus de, II. 43S, 

Morgan, Thomas, IT. 379. 

Moritz, K, Fh., II. 128* 

M®rtn(l)gmct, Walter of, T- 3S-7, 399. 

Mom* (More), Ttiomus, IT. 20. 20, 

Mckuh* fon of Jashan, of tfarbonne, I* 423. 

Motion, unreal, Zeno of Elea, !. 53, 59; Mclbwilfi, 
00; aternity of, Bemocrtiuf, 89; unffinnumt* 
against* 00; Arlutotle's doctrine, 159, 18% IG4, 
K^}; tho basis of ad real precedes* Hobbes, II. 39; 
quantity of. In the universe, ttrtehanecabSe, 
T>r«aun«*, 52; this disputed, hy Leibnitz, 107; 
Kant on. the measurement of motion, 1-l2, on it--, 
relativity, 1-15; in Kafll i PliySc^ 1+9, lu Tr< h- 


detenburg's system, 325-339; motions of matter, 
three kinds, E. Darwin,, 3S9 ; explained by James 
Mill, 425, 

Mulford* E.j II. 159, 

M idler* F., II. 205. 

Milller, J., H. 323, 

Mupdt* Th,| IT. 2EI5, 

Munk, on Diatonic dialogues, 109-110 ; op the Cal'jiia* 

421. 

Mnnscll, O. S.* II. 459, 

Murphy* J, J,, II. 411. 

Music, Pythagorean doctrine, I r 47, 49; theory of 
Aristovcnua, 1S3, 

Musstnnnn, J. G.* II* 225. 

Mu:-urus, Marcus, II. S. 

Mysticism, Genus of* In Scotns Erigenn,, I. 35S; with 
tho S-t. Victors, 49l}; of BonaventTim, 433, 435-38; 
of Cterflon, 487; German, 4G7-484; in the begin* 
rungs of mod. philos., 31. 20, ^1, 54; with Johann 
Schcflicr, 115 ; with SehcllLng, .213, 232. 

Myths, of Plato, T, 121; noee&nry toy the i>ecple, 
Syncsjus* 348. 

Nansen cs or Ophites, The, I, 2S0, 2S5. 

NahlbwAky* J* JJ-. IL 310, 

Kapier, C. 0* G.* II. 441. 

Hash, £iition, II. 453. 

Nutur-alL-m, ninong the Sophists (see Sophists, paji,), 
among the Acatlemie-s, I, 124 «rq.; among the 
Peripatetics, 190 acq.; with EptomiR, 205-206; 
with Gm-ssendi* IT. 14; with I fobbed 39, 49; with 
Jtouroati, 132, 12G; with BnfTon* 139. 

Nature* Philosophy of, Aristotle* I. 163 rrq, : Scotua 
Erigena on the division cf, 281; Bruno's con¬ 
ceptions, IT. 27; the fimt divine revelation, 23; 
identical with God, Spinoza, G2; law of, = suc¬ 
cession of our idca^i* Berkeley, S8; harmony of 
nature and grace, Leibnitz* 112 ; mechuiiEcal ar.-l 
teleological esplanation. of- Kant's earlier view, 
143; lator view, 1S3, 103- Ittf; SehelUug's philos* 
of* 213, 217, 222; Hegel's phitow. of, &I2, 241, 531. 
NausiphnuC-iS, 1- 201, 214, 

Ntnlc, K. V r1 If. 440* 

NeandaF' citcil oti fbc jMJcullarity of Ohrfstiwi Itjrj 
SfM, 285 ; on the early Catholic Church, 273, 

Stoic doctrine of, I. 1EM, 198; in knowl¬ 
edge, and e.vixTience, 463; ratioual, in. the divine 
nature, Eckhart, -109* Spinuza* II, 55, «1, 1 2: to 
knowk-dge. Independent of experience, LdbnStzitatl 
Kant* $9* 112* 155, 158* 101; critoricn of, 171; 
logical and metaphysical, Ulrk-T, J300 wX]. ; docLriuo 
of moral nocoerity, Collins, 37% £7J; J. 3. Mill* 
429. 

Neeb, Johann, TL 300. 

NemcifiUE, Illshop, I, 3-17, 349, 

Neo-PTatonbm, T. 223. 233-251; faflaem** ^ 
Christlae theokwiy, : ’1-17 serf.; in the Cabala, 4J1 * 
in German mystLelgm, 403; after the end of tho 
Scholahtlc period, II. 5 seq,* 20. 

Hca-BytlLOigoreans* The* 1.1^2-334, 

KettolblAdt* Ban., II. 117. 

Xi-niMn* I". W„ Cl 437. 

Now man, J. H., II. 4-12. 

Newton, Thftoc* If. 8!>, BO? liTii claims compared with 
those of Leibnitz* with reference to the dbwovery 
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of tht Calculus, 03-105 ; his doctrine popularized in 
Franco by ’VSoltnirc, 124; his influence on Kent's 
earlier philosophy, 137; Dr. Porter on, 370. 

Nice, Council of, I. 2 jG3, 3:23. 

Nicephoms BIcmmydes, I. 40-t 

Nicolai, Friedrich, II, US. 

Kiedaitnns, The, I. 2B3* 

Nicolaus, of Autrieurju, I. 467. 

Nicolaus Cusanus, IT* 20, £3, 21. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 1.181,1S4. 

Nioomuehns or Gemsa, 1. 232, 234, 

Nicole, Piorfe, II. 53. 

Nihil ox nihilo, I, 205, 200. 

Nihilism, The. of Gordias, I. 70,77. 

Nlptnm, Augustinus, IL 13, 467. 

Nuoiiits, Marino, II, 11; Llobnitz on, 103,104, 

Noaek, L., cited on the Stoics, I, 1ST, works, II. 205, 

Noetus of Smyrna, I. 30S. 

Nominal ism, not the, doctrine of Aristotle,, I. 160; 
beginnings of, 3654*71 j varieties of, SOU; first ap¬ 
pearance in opposition to- Realism, in the 3 ith cen¬ 
tury, 871 ;—and the Trinity, 372 ; contrasted with 
Realism (36GJ, 37-1; doctrine of Occam, 460 161 * 
taught by Mar&iliuB of Inghen, 4CG, and M. Nizo- 
n 31i with Hobbes, 8 S- 40 ; with Leibnitz 
103; nitb Loire, .310. 

Non-existent, Forms of the, Scot us Erigcna, I. 361 r 

Norris, John, II. 89, 30G. 

Nctlfer Labco, L 369. 

Noumcua (" things-in-tbcmsolves 11 J, Rant, n, 156 
157, 172, 175, 170; Eehelling on, 216; Hegel on’ 
KO-31; the tree notmsenon is the will, Scho¬ 
penhauer, 255, 261, 262; Perrier, 431. 

Nous, The, of Plotinus, L 241, 2-10; of the Gnostics, 
280-233; doctrine of Leibnitz, II, 103, (See In¬ 
tellect,”) 

Number, Pythagorean doctrine of, I. 40-47, 40; rin- 
tonic doctrine, 117, 122, 123; NeoPytho^wan 
doctrine, 23-1; doctr. of Nicolaus Cnsanns, II. %\ ■ 
ef, 25. 

Kumenius of Apainefl, I, .234, 237, 2-13, 


Orjgen, tlio Christian, 1,239,240; life, SI5; doctrine 
311, 312, 815*310. 

Oripen, the Noo-Plfltonlst, I. S29 t 240. 

Orion, the Epicurean, T, 201. 

Ostcnnann, L. F, , 1 1. 310* 

Oswald, James, II, 185, 402. 

Othlo, I. 370. 

Otto of Chegny, I, 309. 

Otto of Freising:, cited On HoaotMnna, 1, S73. 


Occam, WiUiam of* T. 460-48-1. 

Occasionally IT. 43, 54 ; Liebnits on, 110. 

Ocellus the Pythagorean, I. 43. 

Oli rated, H. C. T n. 220, 228, 

Chen, Lorenz. II. 226, 227. 

Olam&y, E., II. 310, 

Olden dorp, John, II. 36, 

Olympfadorns, the elder, I, 25-1, 265. 

Olympiodorns, the younger, L 255 . 

Ontological Argument, The, for God’s exigence An¬ 
selm, L, 378, 3334186; Deaswtcs, IT. 43, 49, 51- 
Lecbnitz on, 104, 1(3 ; Kant on, US, 177, 

“ Ontolpgism,'’ Italian, II. 4ir7-S00^ - 

Ophites or Naosenes, The, I, 2S0 h 235. 

Gpjwiuheim, Jf. B. t II. 295, 

OptLonlsm, of Leibnitz, II. 93, 112; approved by 
Kant, 1-16: doctrine of Hartmann, in limited .sense 
330; n(Firmed by Sfamjani, B07, 

Organized existence, Aristotle, I. 167 r 36S; Letze, II, 
3l4r , 

‘Organon/’ The, of Aristotle. I, 144, 151 - 157 . 

Oriental pliilonophy, I* 14-17; influence on Greek 
phlfoMrphy, 31-3.2, £22, 233, 2-33; on TllUimj 29 J 


Ffetns, Tlirjifiea, I, 199. 

Paine, llhrEyn, IL 458. 

Palcy, William, IL 91, 391. 

Panicthis of Rhodes, I. 186, 189. 

Pantheism, of Speueippus, L 133,134; of Dieacnrch, 
133 ; of the Stoics, 194 eeq.; of Scotns Erigeua, 
359, 362, 363; of Asnalrich ami David of Dinant, 
3^1, 401, 402, 431; among the German mystics; 
4&1; of G. Bruno, IL £7; ol Spinoza, 55 , GOseq.; 
of John Tolancl, Si; of Diderot,, 123; defined by 
Gioberti, M3. (CL in German philos, the ££ on 
Fichte, Sehelling, and HegeL) 

ParacelsraB, II. 20, 21. 

ParonnoiiVv. Law of, I- 4GL 
Park, E. A., II, 459. 

Parker, Samuel, II. 41, 357. 

Parmenides, and Heraclitus 1 . 40; life of^ 54 , . 

doctrine, 49, 54-57; on tlie Heracliteaii doctrine* 
50; cited by Plntimis, 247. 

Parr, Samuel, II. 414* 

Parsec influences in Gnosticism, I. 2S1; in JcdolfflZr 

417, 418. 

Pascal* Blaise, II., 5-1, 

rasaione, The, purified by tragedy, I* 173 ; absent 

in the Stole sage, 1 98-309; manlfeMatious of wilj T 
Saint Augustine, 812; theory of Descartes, IL 53; 
of Spinoza, 55, 76* 77. 

Potritius, Francfflcoi IL 20, 25, 405. 

Paul, the Apostle, I. 266-26S, 

Paul of Somosata, L 310. 

Pauline Christianity, I. 271-374 
Peip, A,, II, 300. 

Feipers, E. R, n , 295. 

Perates, The, I. 3S0, £3$. 

Perception, sensuous, Empedocles* theory, I. 63 ; 
Atomistic doctrine, 70; Plato on t 120. its organ* 
l£l; Aristotelian doctrine, 168; relation of to 
thought, Strata, 1S3; eoutco of alt knowledge, 191, 
193; Stole doctrine, 191-193; Epicurean doctrine, 
£03, 204, 206, 207; basis of thought, Thomas Agni- 
rms, 442, 449; direct* Petr. Aureol., 463 ; by means 
o( Images, Eckburt, 472; degrees o£ eleamesg in, 
Lcscartea, n. 51; Loeke on ecnsuoua and internal 
(H’-rcojition, T9, 84 $ftq. ; lt perceptions” in nil 
monads, Leibnitz, 109. Ill; fipaceand time, forms 
oL Kant, 157, 164-106; ° Anticipattons rt of, 171; 
internal and external, Beneke and Uebcrwcg, 287 
feq.; defined by E. Darwin, 3E)0 ; senen.aas, involves 
judgment, Reid, 396 ; doctrine of Hamilton, 416* 
Periods of Greek Philos., L 26^29; of philos. of 
Christian Era, 261. 262; of human history, Augus¬ 
tine, 345, 346; in modem j.ibilot-- t II. 3, 

Peripatetics, The, I. iSMSf. 

Pemsaet, Vincent, i r. 36s. 
rersama the Stoic, I, 185, isg. 
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r.rsJim relip Eon, I. IV, 

Pcrty, JL, II, SOS* 300* 

Pessimism of Schopenhauer, II, 250, 2Ci; o[ Hart 
iimtin, 836, 

r^tuloszi, J, IE,, IT. SE3. 

Peter of Ail'y, i, 403, 400. 

PctrnrCa, FraDCescO* II, 7, p, 402, 

Petrus of Aqullu., I. 437. 

Petrus Aurcolus I. 400, 401, 

1 Virus Ilbpumis I, 437-4511 1 ; IT. 10. 

Petrus LoTnluiriitiK, I, 367, 39L>, 490. 

Plucdo of Ells and hi* school, I. 91. 

Pbcedros the Epicurean, I. 301; teacher of Cicero, 
219 . 

Plienomcnn., Kant on, § 122 , Hegel, II. 3-JO; 

Lotze, 314. 

Pherecydr^i of %ros, his cosmology, I. 24, SO. 

PhUoKophy, historical coneepdons of, I. 15; philos, 
gf [intifuiity, 1-1; Uricnul, 14-17; Periods of Greek 
philos,, 2ft-30; pre-SopUstk% 20-71; Ionic, 82-42; 
Eteatlr, 40-00; o£ later natural pliilo^ophem, GO- 
71 ; of the Sophists 71-60; ol Socrates ami the 
minor Socratlc wrhool.s S0-0S; of Plato, 115-132; 
division of, by Plato, US, 119; phi Los. of the Plu¬ 
tonic Ae-fldemtes 133-137; of Aristotle, 151-190; 

1L W»t Philosophyof Aristotle, 3, 14-i, 143, J58: 
Aristotle's division of* 151, 153,154; of the Pori par 
tetlcs, 180-165; of the Stoics, 188-200; Stoic divi¬ 
sion of, 121 ; of the Epicureans 201-212 ; Epicurean 
divis, of phtloa., 904 ; of the Skeptic?, 212-217; the 
.1 .-Irish. Alex andrian, 222-232 I — CiposUlOB of Old 
Testament, Philo, 234; the NeO-Pythagoroftn, 332- 
2 . 3 . 1 ; of the Eclectic Plntoniats, 234-238, of the Neo¬ 
platonic School, £38-309; Philo*. of the Christ. 
Era, Periods of, 261, 262; one with Ohristinn the. 
oTojry. 21(1; Patristic Philos,, 2684355 : denounced by 
Tertullian, 303; ancillary to theology, 813, 814, 
523, 3-17, 3552357, 434; nullity or, LactantUMS 82-1; 
Scholastic Ptitle?., 335-4G7 ; true phi (os identical 
with true religion, John Sootua, 336 T StiO ; Arabian 
pfrnpfl, 406-417; Jewish, 417-123; its end the 
knowledge of God, Alfambi, 412 ; decree afllrming 
the subordination of pliiloe. to theology, 441; 
Modern Philos., VoL II. ; divisions of tho latter, 
IT, I; Flr*t k>iviB5ua : Epoch of Tmuritiou, 4-31; 
philos. nod Protestantism, 15-19; ntweestuy to the 
lie formation, 17; supplemented by revelation, 
TaqrcdlUK, 20, Second Divia. of Mod. Phitos; 
Empiricism, Dogmfitlxm, and Skepticism, 32-135; 
its object* and subdivudons, Lord Bacon, 30, 37; 
dollncd by Hobbes 3D ; relation to positive religion, 
Gpiuoza and others, GO + 01 ; Leibnitz on progre a 
In, 102; Third find East Dlvldon of Modern 
Phlle*., 135-035; principle of development of mad* 
cm phllod., 130, 137; tranWPdental, Kant, 151; 
principle of, Flchto, 203, £09* ScheUing, 214, 215 : 
Bcholliac's dednition of* 220 ; licgel'idcf,, 2 -il, 283, 
213; relation to theology, Schk-lermacht-r (eeV 
o Theology ") J it/i starting-point, Schopenhauer. 
201; clelli: rd by Hcrbart, I, 4, II, 264, 268; Its 
fundamental problem, Ulrich 30b T 60S ; ltec< nt 
German, ftO-SOT ; of the Uaoonsclouji, out of 

Germany, HOT WkOD I ran; e, :PiT-8 l7 ; in Ef Igfl 0 . 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, 340; in Sweden, Iln 
Ida, Modem Greece, Spain, 847; In England ami J 


America, Appendix I.; in Italy, Appendix II.) j 
defined by Poinogtiosi, 4S5; hy GaLuppi, 4&0* by 
Rosmiut, 490, 

Philip tho Opuntian, L 133, 135. 

Philo the Jew, life of, I. 22S, 220; doctrine, ®2J ( 335, 
230-231. 

PliElo the Jlcgarian, L 90- 
rhilmletnni, I. 201 , 305. 

Philohms, E 43, 46, 48, 40. 

Philoponufi, I, 161. 

Phliopcnns, Johannc?, I, 2G@, 250, S47, 340, 4U0. 
PhSlo of Lariisn, the Academic, L 1S3, 13C, 215, 21S* 
Phottus, PfitrEorch of Constantinople, I. 403. 

Pbyeiie-s, works on ancient theories of, I, 23 ; Ionic 
thoorica, 8i-13 : XenoijhaiiCi 1 doctrines in, E53; 
Parmenides' Qtmiogony, 57; of Emix^iocV.^ (Mj- 
08; of Ana-vagonvs, 64-60 ; of the Atomfflte, 07-75; 
of Plato, 123-12S; of Aristotle, 103-1 GO; of tho 
Stolen, 10-1-197; of Epicurus, 303-208; in the 
tmusitlopal period of mcKlern philosophy, II. 90 
ecq,; of Descwtcn, 45, -10; and moebani cs, Lc i b- 
iiit^, 1(16; synthetic judgments in, Kant, 155, 163, 
161; doctrines of Stmt, 15^, 176-ISO ; *■ The New 
Physice >? in England!, 370, flrfl, 

“ Physiocrats, 11 Tlie, IT. 128, l29„ 

Piccolomini, Fmncis. IT. 14. 

Pico, Jiihn, of Mirandobi, II- % 461, 463, 

Pico, Jehu Francis, c£ Mirandola, 11. 9, 463, 

Picton, J. A. t II, 442. 

Pistis Sophia, L 2S9. 

Plato, his conception of philosophy, T. 3; as historian 
of philos,, 18; on tho Eleatics, 52; on the Soph¬ 
ists, 73. 77; on Protogom^ 71; on Gorging 76, 
77 ; relation of hin philosophy to that of Socrates, 
BS, 89; on Antirithencs, 63; life of, &S-104; writ- 
ingn, 104-115 ; his dialed tc, 115-11 1 . 119-124 ; hia 
physics, 123-123; llts ctoic-s, 136-133; an li Attic- 
Rpeaking ifosets , 11 237; his doctrine as compared 
with that of Plotinus, 2-16 ; Instructed by M ow* 
and the prophets (Justin Martyr), 290, 293; in- 
[1 nonce on Church Fathers Hl3 i Augnotliw on, 
3 . 37 , - 53 S; works known to medbuvftl seholnr^, ; 
defended and expounded by Bopavcnttira, 4-5. 

Place, Conyers, 11. 867. 

PEatner, Erast, II- 119. 

Platonism, in Gnosticism, T. 2S5; of tho Church 
Fathers, 313 ; Augustine on, 337, 338 ; Abelard on, 
391; Inauenoa in tho Cahain, 421; in Jewish, 
philos., 428; In the 13th mul Mtb centuries, 459, 
436; in German Myrtlelam, 463; ftfter the end of 
thoscholaFtic pbiloa., II- S «n, 4G2; in Engllih 
phi I os., 35, 41. 

Platonists (ico Academies), Eclectic, I- 234-23S; 
Nco-, 23S (f<|. 

PEmfrarc, CyrenatodoeWneK Of, I. 95-96 ; AristolelJan 
VLaw of, 169, 172 ; Stoic doctrine, 198; Epicurean 
doctr,, 298-212; dectr. of Boscartes U. 53. 

PlethOL Gcorgitw Gemini us II. 5, 8 , 9. 

PlcitlmiM, I. »»; life* 243, 241; doctrine, 240- 
2-[2, 2-14-251 ; reprcHlucotl by SpLnOzft, II. 72- 
Plou&tliet, QotLfriuxt, IT. 113, 

PIutaroll of Athens J. £14, 255, 266. 

FlflUTCh Of Chagpoaira, as historian of philoHophy, 
1 . 20 ; *n tho hlatozy uf the M3, of Arfatotio't 
w r urks 149; hi* phllot pasEtEtwi, 231; doctrine, 236, 
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Poetry, Its basis ami divisions. Lord Bacon, TI, 3(J r 
Poiret, Pierre, II. SO, {id, 

Polcmo, I. 133, 13G. 

Politinnus, Angelins, II. 31* 

Polities, histories of, I. 12-13; hi stories of Greek and 
Roman theories, £3-21; theories propounded by 
Sophists, TO; doctrine ol Socrates, SC; of Antis- 
thenee, 03, 01; of Plato, 128-130; of Aristotle, 
1C®, 170, 177; oi Alaoeh invelli, II, 20, 30; of 
; Hobbes, 31, 40 ; must l>e based on induction, Ba- 
. con, 38; views of Spinoza, 31; Montesquieu, 125 , 
' 128; of Hegel, 241, 212 . 

PoUlo, I, 190. 

Polua, the Sophist, I, 79. 

Polyrenu?, L 501, 

Polycarp, I. 274, 27S, 2Tll r 
Polys trains L 201. 

PcinponntLua, Petrus, II. G, 13, 4G3 4, 4GG, 

Foppo, 1 . 309. 

Forilago,. John, II. 20, 4L 

Porphyry, Kco-Platotiist, I. IE, 2-12, 251, S59 ; the 
Tmgoge of, 252, 305. 

Porta, Simon, II. 14, 407. 

Porter, N., IT. 458. 

Posidonius of Rhodes, L 185, 1S9; teacher of Cicero 
213. 

“Positivism," XL 337, 344,315; in Italy, 513-516, 
Potamo, tile Alexandrian, I. 2-|3. 

Potaino, the Lesbian, I. 213, 

Powell, Baden, II, 130. 

Power, field's explanation of the notion of, II. 
401. 

Prnntl on the categories of Aristotle. I. 135; referred 
to on the ancient ptUos, writings known to the 
Scholastics, 307, 430 ; ills writings, II, 295. 

Frnxeas, tins Honarchiau, I. 308. 

Prelsa, II- 310. 

Priestley, Joseph, II. 80, 82, 383, 383. 

Vrfndpium totentilam ititlicernfibilinm, Stoic doctr., 
I. 196; Leibnitz, U. 103; denied by Kant, 14$, 
(cf. 173), 

Principloo, Aristotle, I. 152,151; Calarms adds onn 
to the lour of Aristotle, 237 ; first, how obtained, 
Occam, 403 ; none innate, Locke, IT, 79. S3, St: of 
reasoning and knowledge. Leibnitz, It. 113; Kant, 
144, 145; regulative, Kant, 16S ; first, Rciil, 403. 
Thos, Brown, JX 409; Hamilton, 417, -118. 

Priedonu®, I. 259, 

Prisons, I. 202, 25J. 

Prise us, He) vidius, I. 190. 

Probable, The degrees of, acre, to Climeades, I, 13G ; 

Implies truth, Sni nt Augustine, £33. 

Probns, Syrian commentator ol Aristotle, T, 403. 
Proehis, on Thales and origin of mathematical sd- 
cures, I. 34 35; member of (he Athenian Fchool, 
238 ; his work, £55; life and doctrine, 257 . 258. Cf 
125, 

Frodjous of Coos I. 78. 

Protagoras of Abderu, Life of, I. 74; doctrine, 73- 
70 . 

Protestantism and phJios,, 11,1510. 

Protestants, The; efforts of Leibnitz to effect are. 

union with the Catholics, II. 10L 
Providence, Stoic doctrine, I, p>l, 195 ; Cicero, 220 ; 
Lnctamhii% 823, 


Pilots, Michael, I. 402, 404, IL 10. 
Psendo-Dionyams (see Dion, the Areop.), 

Psychology, (of. “Sonl" and « Intellect. 11 ) historic* 
of, I. 12; Psychol, of Aibcrtuu Magnus, 437, 489- 
40 ; of Thomas Aquinas, 441-42, 449-50 ; of Dunj 
Scotus, 458; of Eckhart, 472, 473; Molanchthon, 
II. IS, 19; subject of, Lord Bacon, 37; of Descartes, 
42, 51-53; of Spinoza, 73 scq.; of Locke, 75 , 
SO, S^S3 ; of Leibnitz, 92, 110 , 111 ; rational, Kant, 
157, 173 ecq,; of Herbart, £85-08, 27S-27S; of 
Denote, 231, 282, 2S6-590; of Lots*, 316-318; in 
England previous to De£eortes’.santl Hobbema time, 
351-35C; of Locke’s critics and defenders, £64- 
309; In England, 18th cehtury. 371 *eq.; th® ASsKk 
ciatLonal, in England, 3SG eeq., 400, 409. 421 seq, 
(Doctrines of Italian philosophers, see below, r, 
" SouL w J 

Ptolemies, The, of Alexandria, Epicurean^ I r 201, 
PLiffenriorf, Samuel von. If, 115. 

Pyrrho, the Skeptic, aud the Megarians, I. 91; lifq 

and doctrine, 212-214. 

Pythagoras, hie notion of philosophy, I, 2 ; his life 
and doctrine, 42 eeq. ; work falsely ascribed to, 
426, 

Pythagorean Philosophy. The, I. 29-32, 42-49; its in¬ 
fluence with KLcolaus Cuiauus, II. 3-k 

Qiiadratos, Apofogy of, I. 291. 

Qualities, primary and secondary, Locke, II. 79, 85; 
oecntt T denied by Leibnitz and others, 183 ; primary 
and secondary, Iieid, 399; doctrine of James Mill 
concerning, 425. 

Quantity, kinds ol, Reid, 397; James Mill on, 425 { 

J, S t Mill on, 438. 

Q13 L'.-aiay, !L 126. 

Radenhausen, C. T IL 335. 

Racy, TI. 53, 
llaimbert, I. 373. 

Rakusii, Tlift sect of Ebionitic Christians, I. 409. 
Ramsay, George, II. 439 , 

Ramus, Petrus I f. 12, 19, 25. 

Rationalism, Theological, with Spinoza, IT. 01; in- 
fiuenco of the School Of Leibnitz and Wolf, 113; 
with Lessing, 120-122; with Kant, 181, 186*137. 
Rauch, F r A., II. 457. 

RaymtuiduB LuLIub (or Lullius), I. 457, 45®. 

Raymond us ol Salyiude, I. 485, 467. 

Realism (materia]) with Tertulhan, I. 305; (medie¬ 
val), Scotus Erigena, 353, 363, S84; beginnings of, 
305, £71; varieties of, 8GG; with Eric ol Auxerre, 
307, 303; Bemigiue, 308; in the work Super Por 
ph%/rittm, 309; contrasted with Nominalism (3fiG>. 
374: and the doctor. of the Trinity, 37?; and tho 
ontological argument, i)85; with Anselm, 381-886; 
what it affirms, 3SC: com bated by W11L of Occam, 

402; required to be taught at Paris, 467; the 
rational realism of Bardin, II. £0-1: Inbdimval, re¬ 
newed by Schell] ng, 221; QS held by Herbert. 2G4 
setj.; must go hand-in*hand willi idealism, Ulrici t 
301; Qnlnppl’fj '‘realism,” 4S6-7. 

Realistic element in Kmafe philosophy, IL ISC, 151. 
Reason, active and passive (cf. H1 Intellect^), Aris¬ 
totle, I. 164, 1G7-S; dcctriacol ThecuphraatiLs 132: 
cf Alexander Aphrod, t 18-1, 155 ; in the system of 
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Plotinus {the Nona), 21.1 T 247; forms of manifes¬ 
tation of, QerTflert, 370; unable atone to attain to 
the knowledge ot eortniii dogmatic truths Thom, 
Aquinas, 443; its sphere, Eekhnrt, 472, 473; early 
Protestant opinion, that reason conflict*; with faith, 
If. 15, 1G ; reason apprehends the necessary, &pino- 
Bft, 75; principle of, sufficient, Leibnitz, 113: ngree- 
menfc of ronton with faith, 113; principle of stiff. 
rifiH,. Kant, 144,145 ; Ideas of the, Kant, 157, lot 5 , 
173 5cq,; defined,, 159, 173 ; primacy of the practi¬ 
cal reason, 1S-1; tlclined by Jacobi, 200; Schefliug 
on absolute reason, 220; relation, of absolute reason 
to nature ami Rpsrit, Hoftd, 291; sufficient, princi¬ 
ple of, Schopenhauer, 258-300 ; defined by Horbart, 
278; impcreotial* Couslti, 312; highest operation of, 
r, Browne, *367; the only gttide, Xbland, 37.2 r 

Rqnsqtiinp, doctrine of J+ S. Hill, If. 423, ■•129. 

Reciprocity, Law of, Kant, II. 171; uni venial, 
fldbJeiermftcher, 241. 

Recognition*, Fficudo-Clementtnc, I. 274, 270. 

Bed epu lining, his summary ol Grigen'a doctrine, I* 
8ML 

Rctlcctiem, or internal perception, as a source of 
knowledge* Roeko, IT. 70, &J-87: conception.-* of, 
Kant, 172, 173; transcendental, 173. 

Reg'S us IR 53, 

Reiche, A., If, S10. 

ReEchIin-McHcgSft K. A. von, cited on the paralU-l- 
ism, of ancient and modern philosophy, .II, 3, 4; 
works, 331, 

Bold, Thomas II, 131, 135, 3Ui f seq. 

TLtiff, J. F., ir. 290. 

Rdmnrus H, S„ tl, 118. 

Relnbcck, J. G.. IR 117. 

Rclnhord, T. 866. 

Hei n hold, E, t as historian of pliilos,, I. 10. 

ltelnhold, K. L.j IR 101, 100, 197, 212. 

Rdutivity of thought, IR 410, 419, 5M15. 

Religion, Pordtive, a means of disclp]lac for the multi 
tndO, Ahubacer, I. 415 ; doctrine of JTobhes, 11+ 40 ; 
founded oil reason, English DeLuts 40; relation to 
philosophy, Spinoza and others 00,, 611 Kant on, 
!St, lazier ; defined by J, 3+(Beck, 204; HegoFs 
conception of, 283, 248; founded on the feeling of 
abjohitc dependence. Strideicrmachw, 215; S.’s 
philosophy of, 2-19-252; nrir.itrali.ntic, LowonthaT. 
334; capacity for as distinctive of man, 355 ; Jlr.-t 
English writer on evidence*! of, 300; Ilnmo on 
Natural J 1 , P 379, 379; natural religion and Chris¬ 
tianity, Ur, Clnrka, 3S0; Butleri* Analogy of, 3KS ; 
notions of If. Spencer concerning, 433; natural, 
Guhippf, di^S. 

Rem ignis of Anxcrre, I. 

Ri-uiinl -conce (recollection of idea*), Plato, L 127 ; 
combated by Thom an Aquinas 112, 450. 

Rctjiii-ot. C., cited on Ahelard « doctrine, I, Sfi®. 

Renaissance, The ago of the, ill Italy. II. 401 a**!- 

Itoneri, ir. $3, 

Reprc.^ntatJcm. mental, Arluiottv, I, ICS ; tlia Stoic*. 
193; Epicurus 903*904; agrees wtu:- true- With 
It* object, Spinoza, II. 1*0; candkian of all mode* 
of thought, 73; ss Phenomena («?c ,l Berkeley ” and 
*’ Huino Kant, 15«, 105. 168, 170. 

It “I ml "Ion, among material cIctneuLs Kant, IR 113. 

lb’-.l, O, L- W., II. 810, 


Resurrect ton. The doctrine of, defended by Atln. ua. 
puma, I. 297; ft “sacred allegory," Sync-sine, 3-fS; 
defended by Algaael, -11 1; accepted by iCaimonide \ 
43B. 

Rhetoric, of the Soph lets, I. 73,75 (Protagoras), 77 
(Gorgias); Aristotelian view of, ISO ; Stole inclu¬ 
sion of, in logic, 191; included in * A dialectic,'' 
804. 

Richard of Middletown, I. 457-153. 

Richter, l’. t I R 200* 

ItttscM, A., on Jewish and Pauline Christianity, l. 
273, 

Ritter, II., as historian of philosophy! I. 1C; of 
Greek pllilui., 23; cited Oft the blending of Neo¬ 
platonic mid Christian doctrines 349; philas, alLi- 
tude nnd works of, II, 3()6-7. 

RItaicr, as historian of philosophy, I-19; II. 22(5-7. 
Robert of Paris 1+ 3GR 373. 
llobineR Jean Baptiste, II. 123, 1.29. 

Rbder, II. 231. 

Eiler, H. II. B-, IR 319+ 

Rohmer, F, ( IR 335+ 

Romagnesf, G. LL, II. 473, 464+ 

Romang, J. I\+ II, S0C, 3C7. 

Ro.scollinus Kt>niinali-:t T I. 3114, 372-J7G, JSiL 
Rosenkrauz, J+ Kurl F„ Ed, of Kant, IR 138 J work 3 
and pliilos, 299. 

Roi^nkniuz:, WllhoLm, II. J£3i. 

Ronmiui, Antonio, IR 490-460. 

ItdsstcR C., II. 290* 
rtotlie. It,, H. 306, 307. 

Ilutscbcr, 11. T. p II, 29G, 

Rousseau, Jean Jaciiues, II. 122, 120, 132. 

Rowland,. D , II. -HO. 

Rowland, J.+ II. 441. 

Royer-CoOaid, II. 3i4T, 3*10. 

Rfidlgcr, Andreas IR 11C. 117. 

Rufus C, Muaontus 1. 1&5, 190. 

Ruse. A. t IL 296. 

Itmibroek, Johann, I. 466; 461. 

Rush, James H- 458+ 


Faadjft ben Joseph nt Fajjuml, 1+ 418, 433, 4fM. 
Sftbellius L 300, 310; bin doctrine compared wllh 
that, of evangelical Christendom! 31R atnlvf Rov 
r*']Linus 37(5. 

Salat, J. , II- 200, 

Solhutias KM-PlatoniifR T. 252, 25-1. 
gjinchcr, Francis If. 0, 15. 

SnnM-verlno, II. 513. 

Saturn i auo, GriodlC! J+ 280, 2!i3 t 26L 
Satynw, T. 1SJ+ 

Scievelu. Q, Mucins I, 189. 

Science, what ? Occam, 1+ 403; beginnirigfl of m^l- 
crn. II, 19 acq.; the Image uf r-'+dity, Bner, n , 37; 
com pared with art, Schclltng, 219; founded itt ^'a- 
tUticn, Glojn, W-J, 

Sclopplas C'anlJ.t IR 14, 

Schaaraohmldl, on the Platon. tllftlOBcc-i. I. Ill + 
+^ctuul, J. TL, II- 21®. 

Schuller. J., II. 29#.. 

Sdi.-.-b-r, M., lR2Bfl.297. 

Scht-m- r, Johann f Angel an Pile lut), 11, 115. 

6chegk, Jacob, IR 19. S3. 
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IXPEX, 


Schell log, F. W. his definition of philosophy, L 
S; borrower from Boehme, II. SO ; Jacobi on, 19a, 
SO®; fiflms of his philosophy with Uardili, 203, and 
Fichte, 212; his life, 211; doctrine, 213-236 ; Ho- 
, £el on his pMLoflL, 237. 

Schcm Tob ben Joseph ibn Falaquortv, 1. 431, 128. 
Schemata, Transcendental, of Kant, II. I'M, 
Scherbins, Philip, If. 19, £fl. 

Schiller, Friedrich, II. 194, 107, 198. 

Schilling, G , II. 310, 

SohlegeT, Friedrich, II. 212. 

Sc hidden, Matthias, II. 203, 

Schleiermacher's classification of the Platonic din- 
\ tognee, I. 10S + 199 J philoa. impulses received from 
SehcUing, U. 220; his life, 240-238; his doctrine, 
244, 201, 249-25-1, 532 ; Ms pupils, 300. 

ScMicphake, II. 231, 

Schmid, K* E., II. 190, 

Schmid, L. and F. X. k If* 305, $37* 

Schmidt, A. and R,, II. S97. 

Schmucker, g. S,, IT, 407, 

11 Scholastic,” origin of the term, I, 350. 


Scholasticism, foreshadowed,.!. 202, 323* 347; defined, 
355; history of, 355-407f "its indebtedness to the 
Arabs and the Jews, 419, 427; and ArEstotelianism , 
429-432; highest bloom of, in Thomas Annina:-;* 
449; method of, overthrown by Bacon, ll, 34; at 
the present time, 337: earliest opposition to, in 
Italy, 451 scq.; modern Italian, fill-13, 

Schopenhauer, his life, IT, £W, £63; hig doctrine, 256, * 
259, 2iiS-2K 532 ; followed or criticised by Bcneke. 
28-i; disciples, 397, 30®; how followed by Hart 
maun, 335, 

Schubert, G, HI von, II + 226, £28. 

Schulz, F* A., 3X 139, 

Schwab, J. C,, II, 165. 

Schwartz, c. t II., 307. 

Schwarz, Hoinr. and Hermann, IT, 297. 

Sohweglcr, A., as historian of philosophy* I. J1 - on 
Jewish and Paulina Christianity, 2+3: hia works 
II. 297, 

Schwonckfchl, Caspar, II, 20, 29. 

Schultz, J., II. IK 399. 

Schulze, G. EL, II. 191-160. 

Scipio, I. 189* 

Scripture, inspired, Ariatobnlpa, T r £33; Origan, 316; 
allegorical interpretation of, Philo, 229; the Gnos¬ 
tics, 2$2> 28*1; Clement and Orlgou, 311, SIS, 319; 
authority of. Gregory of Nyua, etc,, 328; ScoLns 
Etigcna, 399 ; Abelard, 395 ; allegor. interpr. of the 
OahalLsta, 41S seq. t and of Maimonidcs, 427, 423; 
Spinoza on the interpretation of* II. Cl* 

Stm was, I. ISO, 183* 

Stewart, Dugald, II. 135. 

Et Ifartin, II. 20. 

Stoics, The, their definition of philosophy, I. 4; 
their school, 185, 299. 

Strata of Lampsacus, I. 180, 183, 440. 

Storm, 1L 63, 

ficcundiiK of Athens, I, 232, 231. 

Bcdcrholm, K*, IE. 309. 

See lye, J. H , H.* 459. 

Selection,, Natural, according to Empedocles, I. 92 ; 

EplCnrdB, gfifi r 

&»Ua C. G„ IT, 195. 


Seneca, I J( Amuans, cited on defin* of philoa,, I. 4: 
on the Stoic and Meganc ideas of wisdom, 91; 
Stoic, 185 ; character and doctrine, 1 GQ. 

Sender, J,, 31. 395, 

Sennert, 1 L, 25. 

Sensation, Atomistic doctrine of, I. 07, 70; seat of. 
Aristotle, IfiS; alone posa^cs immediate certainty. 
NlzoUus, LL II; Hobbes on, 39; Descartes, 50; 
m source of knowledge, Locke, 79, 84 eeq.; wurce 
of all thought and volition, De hi Mettrie* 129; 
source of all Ideas, Condillac, 127 ; immanent in nil 
matter, Diderot, 125; sensation ( u impressions *•) 
distinguished from ideas, by Hume, 132; origin of, 
Kant, 168; sensation and its results Benckc, 287 
He*)..; defined by Lofcsse, 312; measurement of in¬ 
tensity of, 321, 322; distinguished from percep¬ 
tion, 349 ; accompanied by idea of duration, Hut¬ 
cheson, 893; discussed by Reid, 397-399; by Tbas, 
Brown, 411, 412; defined and classified by James 
Si ill, 421; dicta of J. S. Mill concerning, 425. 
Sensationalism, with Hobbes, U. 39; of Condillac, 
127; of Bonnet, 128; with Luromignore, 139 ; wit]: 
Czolbe, 833; with Cubauis. 335, 339. 

Senses. The, Heraclitus on, I. 42; Parmenides on, 
59, 57 ; unvoracity of their reports, Zeno of Elea, 
58; Democritus on, 79; Plato on (sec “ Percep¬ 
tion ;" the internal sense distinguished from the 
external, Augustine, 3-19 ; as agents of knowledge, 
Locke, H. 79 r 8-1 seep ; forma of the external and 
interna], Kant, 165; furnish the material Cf know- 
Icdge, 214. 251; Lhe internal ecusc as understood 
by IIrrbart, 278; denied by Beneke, 2S I; inner 
and externa], Herbert of Chcrbniy, 355 ; F, Hutehe- 
soil, 892. 

Scptuagint, The, I. 223. 229; and the Gabala, 421* 
Sergeant, John, II. 357, 3U5* 

Sergios of Resaina, I r 403* 

Seven Wise Men, The, I. £ 6 . 

Scverinnua, L £ 59 . 

Severn a, 1, 231, 236. 

Sextius, Q., and the Sexi rails, I. 221, 

Sejdel, B. ( 11 . 300* 

8 liaftefibnry t Anthony Asliley Cooper, Earl of. II 89, 

00, 377. 

Sbcrloek* William, ir. 899. 

Siger of Brabant, I. 437-58, 

Shnmiae, the Pythagorean, j. 43 r 
Simpl Ictus, I. 181, 2TiJ>, 259. 

S3u, Original, Edwards's doctrine of, II* 413. 

Sirmoafl, Anton, II. 12* 

Skepticism, Greek, among the Academics, I. 137, 
138; tn the Skeptic School, 212-217: combated by 
Saint Augustine, 338, 335, 33S, 389; cl Algazol, 

4N; with Duma Seotus, 452; revived by Mom 
taigne and others, II. 6 , 14 ; with Hie. Cusanua, 

23; its principle, 32; maintained by GtanviUo, 35, 

41; of Baylc, 5J ; maintained |>y Hlrnhaym, 116: 
of D'Alembert, 128; of Huma, 130-13-i; defined by 
Kant, 154,159; in Germany, 151; the beginning ol 
philosophy, Herbart, 279* 

Smart, B, H. t II* 439. 

Smith, Adam, IL 91, 393, 391, 

Smith, Alex*, II, 459* 

Smith, If. 13n. 459. 

Smith, John, of Cambridge, IT. 859* 
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Smith, J. G„ TI, MO. 

Smith, Sam. St., II. 45T. 

Smithy William, 11+ -MO* 

Sntllnmn, Q, W,+ IT. 297+ 

Socrates, Conception of Philosophy, I. 2+3; his life, 

l 88-8S; accusation ami death, 81, 87, 55; doc 
trine* SO, SJ, &!>ti‘7 ; disciples, SS, £0; os master of 
the Stoic?, 167. 

Sonar, The, I, -117, 422, 423. 

Sol gar, K. W. p., JL 22(5. 228. 

Sopater, Neo-Plfttonist, I, £52, 25-1. 

Sophists, The, their doctrine and character, I. 71-73 ; 
ami Socrates. 60. SI, 87 - their ethical island-[wint* 
77 ; the Inter Sophists, 70, SO. 

Eorbi&FB, Samuel, II. 15. 

jSotarioIogy, The, of AtUOlm, 1+ 378, 370, 3£(S. 

So turn, I. 183+ 

Sotion of Alexandria, I. 221* 232, 

Soul, The, works on ancient views of Its iio[mortality, 
I* 31; the soul a harmony, Pythagorean doctrine, 
47, 4,9; atomistic doctrine of, 67, 79; the blood as 
its Substratum, Critiaa, 79; FLatouig doctrine of, 
123, 12? ; immortality of, Plato, 124, 327, 328; pro 
existence of, 127 (Christian doctrines), 311, 31.2; 
defined toy Spouri ppus and Xanaerates, 13-1; Aris¬ 
totelian doctrine, 104, 168; a harmony, Aristox- 
■cxiiiis? the 153; Stoic doctr., 15W-19C ; 

Epicurean iloctr., 206, 207; precedes rind survives 
the body, Plotinic doctrine, 241+ 248, 249 ; material, 
895; Us natural immortality denied l>y Arnobius, 
.322, 833; immortal, hut Pinto's arguments Insuf¬ 
ficient, Lnctnntlaa, 825; doctrine of Gregory of 
Nyfiso, 323+ 882; of August inc, 349-844; of Neme- 
ems, 8-17+ 349 ; of; Cl&udtnnus Mameriu-s Ciissio- 
dams, Oaseiimua, Hiltmus* and Faustns, 353- 
851 ; creation of, William ot Conches, 39S; sub¬ 
stantiality of, defended by William of Auvergne, 
483, 484; doctrino of Alb. Magnus, -189 ; of Thomas 
Aquinas, 441, 419; faculties rwdftej 4 distil]gntshml, 
Puna &cotus, 458 ; sensitive and intellective, Oc¬ 
cam, 401; doctrino of lick burl, 472, 47b; of Lori 
Bacon, II. 87; an tmoxtandod, thinking substance, 
Descartes, -12, 50-52; doctrino of Locke, £0, 8-1, So, 
£7; a substantia] monad, Leihnilz, 93, 119, 111; an 
extended Eubstonco, Ehdiger, 117; an abstraction, 
LEehtciiberg* 130+ Voltaire oh, 125; function of 
the hody, de la Mettrie* 120-27; Idea of the reason, 
Kant, 157, 174, 175; postulate of immortality of, 
181, 155; deflu&d by Herbert, 306, 276; human, 
dLstingLdshcd from soul of brute, Ben eke, 299 ; Its 
nature, ULrtei, 803, Trendelenburg* 82$ ; defended 
against materialism, 332; its nature and faculties, 
air John Davies, 858, 854; faculties of. Lord Her¬ 
bert of Cherbury* 864; mortality of+ (toward nnd 
other?, 373; per coitfm, Andrew Baxter, 373, 373; 
a substantial force, Galuppl, 487; Hot mini on the 
nature of, 493. 

Space* unreality of, Eeno of Elea, I. 59; MeUisHna, 

C9; Atomistic doctrine, 69; Aristotelian doctrine, 
3(71, 166; the Stoics, 19G; the Epicureans, 295- 
207; Gad, “the space or all thing*,' 1 Arnobtu-s 
322; Intrinsic. unreality of, Eckhari, 409; animat?-, 
CampnneUa, II. is; infinite, the senwriutn of the 
Deity, Newton, 90 ; the order of co-existing pha- | 
poraenn, Leibnitz, 03, HI, Cf ML Kant’s earlier 


views of, 349; later views; 150, 357, 1(71465, 193, 
529 ; an empirical conception, Herder, 301; doctrino 
of SchieIcmmchcr, 2-14, 251; ol Schopenhauer, 

S58, 259 ; contradictions Involved in, Hcrbari, 271; 
source of space as form of thought, 278; space and 
interim] perception, 289, 290; views of Lotze, 330 ; 
conception of, flow a from the conception of motion, 
Trendelenburg, 327,525; Trendelenburg on Kanthj 
doctrino of,.330, 525; internal space, 341 ( C L 334, 
Xotc); origin of our knowledge of, Reid* 899; ex¬ 
plained by James Mill, 425; as understood by A, 
Itain, 43L 

Spalding, Samuel, IL 439. 

Spaveuta, B., If* 5!9. 

Species, “Kecond substances’ 1 Aristotle, I, 161; pos¬ 
sess true being, Erie, 368, realist le theory of in¬ 
herence in individuals, 372, 379, 577; ootmter-doe- 
trine of Nominalism, 374 ; Arktotcl, doefcr, held by 
AnseEm, 3&1; as defined in the work &* Genericm 
it Spe&ebtt^ 397 ; doctrine of various rchoSnstica, 
898,800; of Avicenna, 413; unreal (aomin&llstfcj 
doctrine), 401, 462; Leibnitz* II. 103. 

Spencer* Herbert, 11. 431-433. 

SpmiHjppus, I. 133, 134. 

SptasnM the Stoic, I. 183, 285. 

Sptiorcs. Harmony of the* Pythagorean doctrine, r. 

47 ; the? Celestial* Platonic doctrine, I26 s 127* 

Spicsa, G. A-, II. 335. 

Spinoza* Bunich de. Life of, 31, £0; doctrine, 65, CO- 
78; “ confutation of S.‘" by John ToTautJ* 99. 
Spiuozinn, The alleged, of Lessing, II. ISO, 195; 
modified, held by UosehaiDps 129, 130 ; Jacobi on, 
104, 19S-2(iO; with Herder, 291; with Schollmg, 
213. 

S;>ir. A„ O. 312. 

Spirit, the human* Anselm on its nature, I* 353; the 
ideal polo of being, Seholiiug, II. 213; Hegera 
Phenomenology and Philosophy of* 232, 233+ 237, 
23S, 241-248. 

fiprengtr, cited on Mohammedanism, I* 495. 

Stahl, F. J., IT. 229, 881, 

Stanley, hi sMUtoryaf PAtiotophy, L 6. 

State, Platonic theory of the, 1.129, 131, 132; Aris¬ 
totelian doctrino of, 169, 170, 177; doelr. of 
Cicero, 221; theory of Catnpandla, If. 28, 29; 
philosophy of, iu the period of ixonriiion, to modern 
philoeophy, 30,31; theory' of JTcbbe®, 31, 49; ito 
province, Splaasa, 61 ; doctrine of Herbart+ ; 
ito origin in nature and reason, Romagna,ri, 4.65+ 
SteHens, H.+ II. 22b. m 
Stelnburt, Q. 6., II. 120+ 

Hteinhart on the Plutonic dialogues, 1,109. 

Sfolnttial. H„ 11. 310+ 

Stephan, II. 319. 

Stewcu-r, Dufrald* II, 493-105. 

Stk'denrotli, 13., 11. 510, 

Stillingdcet* Edward, If, SOI, 305+ 
atilpo of Megarn, I. 90+ Ji. 

Stirling, J. H.+ XL -133. 

St. Lambert* Charles Francois de, If. 129. 

Stoleheiolopy, of Plata* 1+ 117, 122. 

Stoie^^m, amoiLg the Peripatetic^ 1.18-j; revived, II. 

G, 14. 

Stay, K. V.+ II, 319, 

Strnb^ on (he lii»lciry of Artootlv'd MC-v., I* 119+ 
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Striter, T.* II. 207, 

Strains, D. F„ II, 297- 
Struhneck, F. W*„ IL 33& 

SfcrtlmpeU, l,. II, 310, 311, 

Sfcutzimimif J, JT., il 227, 

St. Victor, Hugo of, I. 8$", 409. 

St. Victor, Richard of, I. 357, 400* 

St. Victor, Waiter of, I. >100. 

Simon Magus, L 283 . 

Suabedfssen, D* T. A., II. 2.23. 

Suarez;, Stands, 3. 132. 

Subjectivism of Lie Sophists, I, 70-73; of Protagoras, 
'H 73; of other individual Sophists, 77-70; not 
attributable to Spinor, 1165 ; of Kant, 11 1, 13G. 
Sublime, The, Kant on, II. 1SS* 321 seq*; Ciylrerii 
on, 501-3. 

Substance, Aristotle, L 355, 157, 160, 101; Aristotle's 
doctrine applied to the Trinity, 3-J7; the divine 
inc] tides all things, Scotus Exigent, SG3;~and ac- 
ehlenL Remigius, 303; in traiisubstantiation, 870, 
doctrine et RescelliniL^, 375; two meaning* 
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Gilbert^ 300; Descartes's definition, II. 51, 
52; Spinoza's doctrine, 55, 02, 63, 05-G7, 09-71 ; 
views of Locke on the conception of, 79, 3ti, 67 ■ 
monadic theory of, Leibnitz, 92,197 seq.; negative 
doctrine of Hume, 134, 524 ; nature of the notion, 
Ksmt, 160 seq.; Ian of persistence of, 171 ; Lamcn- 
nni!? on, 343 [ two forms, of, distinguished by J. £? 
Mid, 428. 

Suicide permissible, I. 200. 

Soinfihead (or Sulssct), Richard, I. 4G7. 

Siller, J. G., II, 119, 190. 

StrUttiUorum (Peter the Lombard). 387, 390, 
400 ; 77 \eoloffim (Alev, of Hales), 433, 434 t (Thom. 
Aquinas) 441. 

Susernihi, on'FWs Ptuxdrm, I. 113. 

Suso, Heinrich, I. 450, 454. 

Syllogism, The, Arktotle on, I, 152, 155, 156; doc¬ 
trine of, developed by Peripatetics, If2; Stoic, 
treatment of, 193 ; vahielc&inessof, 215 ; fourth fig¬ 
ure of, 237; held in discsteem by Lord Bacon, it. 
h 3S; the first figure, alone, admitted by Kant, MG- 
llegel on, £40. 

Sylvain, Pierre* II. 53. 

Syrnon* T. C., If. 440, 

Syncsius of Cyrcne, I. 347-340* 

Syrian philosophers of the Middle Ages, I, 402-105; 
Christians and translators and the Arabs 410- 
School, L 252-234, 

Syrlanus, I. 255, 256. 


trine, 18$ Bcq.; with Herbert, Jhifi, 279; of I^dze, 
313, 320; of Trendelenburg, 327-329; limits of, 
Htune* 378 . 

Ttlesins, Bcmardiim*, IL 6, 20, 25, 4G5, 400. 

Tempter* Etienne, I, 400, 471. 

Tennemann, IV, G-, as historian of phElos., i. 9-10 ■ 
of Greek pbilos., 38; IL 197. 

Tepc, &*, IL 331. 

Tertulliun, life and doctrine, I. 393-305; cited on 
Monarelimnisna, 398, 

TcsUiment# of the Twelve Fatyim'dis, The, 3 .. 274 
277* 


Tap]ran, K. P. f IT. 4-(6, 453. 

Taste, msthelic faculty, likuiL, 11. IS7, 

Tati an, I, 29-1, 29p, 

Truder, Johann, I. 469, 484. 

Tnuraliufi, Nicolaus, II. 19. 29, 2G. 

Tante, G. F.* II. 511. 

Taylor* George, II, 439. 

Taylor, Isaac, 11, 436. 

Tayior, H, W., II. 452. 

Teleology* of Socrates, I. @0; of Aristotle, 353, 104, | Thonwen^ Moolah Lconiciif, II. 12. 

1 fib, IGS; denied by Epjcums, 203, 906; of Lae- | Thomas Aquinas, I. 440-152. 
tan13ns, 395; of Gregory uf Nyssa, S2S; defended Thomaa, Carl, IL all. 
by English wriletA, II, 41 ; with Leibnitz, JOG; in Thomas, CL, IT. 449, 
one of Kants earlier works, 145; K.’c final doc- 4t Thomas il Kcrapis’'(ecc "lijuncrkeu"). 


Tetens* J, N-, II* 319, 

Thales of Miletus, I. 82, age, S3, doctrine* 3-1-35, 

Thaulow* g„ IT. 297* 

Themi&tia* I* 391* 

T bends tins, I. 181, 952, 254 ; cited by Avcrro^s^ 416, 
Theodoras of Asians, I. 232, 251. 

Theodoras* the Cyrcnaie, L, 95 t 97. 

Theodoras Mctochitn* I. 405. 

Thcodotus nf Byzantium* I. 893, 

Theology of Heraclitus, I. ®fc, 40, 41; of Xenophanes, 
51, 52; of Anaxagoras, G3-09; of SocratcF, 86, SG, 
ST; of Aristotle, 103, 168; three kinds of, Tun re¬ 
tina, 1S9; of tho Stoics, 194, 195; attacked by the 
Skeptics, 217; o( the Jewish-Alexandrians, 222 
seq. ; of Plutarch* £35; of Nnmenius, 237, £38; of 
JambCjctms, 252, 254; and philosophy, 261-968 ; 
of Jesus and his Apostles, 264-271; of the Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers, £74-280; of the Gnostics, 280-290; 
of Justin Martyr, 293, £9]; of Athenagoras, 296, 
297; of Ireureus, 360, 301; of Hippnlytus, 392; of 
Tertnlfian, 303, ,90C; of Monarch iemisui, 396-81U; 
of AmobioSj 822 ; of Lactahtius, 324 ; of Gregory 
of Nyssa, 32G, 328-031; of Saint Augustine, AJ(J- 
342; ^niHrmatfvo 1 ' au<l “ abstraeti ng M or nega- 
live, 339, 331, 359, 3G3 ; of pJemlo-DIopyainii, 351; 
of Scotua iSrigcna, 353-365; of Anselm* 8784180; 
of Abetard, 387* 893, 39-1; of Alfnrabi, 4J1* 412; of 
tho Cabala, 413-419, 422-2-3; M&imonMfia on Jow- 
i^h, 427; natural and revealed distinguished and 
separated, 429, 443, 444 ; of Albertos Magnus, 439, 
439; of Thomas Aquinas, 441, 443* 417 seq. ; of 
Duns Scotns, 452, 435; of Occam* 4G0, 4G1; of 
blaster u EcJcb art, 499, 473 rcq. i of Xieolans Cusa- 
nup. II 24 ; of Descartes, 41, 42. 47-39 ; of Spinoza, 
5o, 51-63, 97, 71-73; rational, .Kant* 137, 153, 177* 
178; of Fichte, 265, 219, SI I; of Sche]lir.g (see 
“ 0°d ”); Schleicrmacher on the rejation of theol¬ 
ogy' to philosphy, S-15, 

Theon of Smj-rna, I* 234, 233, 

Thcophiiusof Antioch, L 29-1,297, 298, 

Theophrastus, the Peripatetic, I, ISO, 1S2. 

Theosophy (see “Koo-PlatonL:m*’ T “The Cabala'-), 
predominant in 3d period of Greek philosophy, L 
222 ; prc-5ent in the transitional period of modern 
Philos.* IL 20, £4, 29; with Schdling, 213, 233 
seq* 

Thcmpcutes, The, I. £23* 

ThOo, C* A„ IL 8311. 
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TUomnshiR, Christian, n. I1B* 

Thompson, H. A.* II, 430, 

Thomson, Willi am, II„ 437. 

Thornwol?, J, JL, If. 450. 

Thought ntid being one, Farnmnfclcs, I, .>-1, US; 
thought as motion, 182; pent of, Strato, 183 iud&- 
pendent qf material organ, Thomas Aquli^ft, 442, 
451 ; condition of, Pomponntins, II, 13; a spcclen 
of reckoning, Hobbes, -III; eonb-tkut I ve attribute of 
one kind of substance, ftesefittea, 42, 32; the order 
of, identical with the order of things, Spinoza, fi&, 
73; Us basis in sensation, Diderot, 133; limits of 
it* creative power, Hume, 132; forms of, Knot, 
166, 157, 164 ee*]. ; postulates of empirical, 171 ; 
nature of, Ulrica, 300; n Accretion of the brain, 330; 
= judgment, Hosminl, 401* 

Thm^Uns, 1.10-1, 10S, 234, 335. 

Thrasj madins, the Sophist, I. 70. 

Thucydides T. 2. 

Thttmming, L. I\, H. 117. 

Tsedcmaum D + , aa historian of philos,, I. 0; charac¬ 
ter of his philosophizeg, II, 110,. 120, 193» 

Tieftrunk, li. 197. 

TlniajiiS, the Pythagorean, X. 4'i, 

Time, Aristotelian doctrine of, I. IG-1, ICG; Stoic 
doctr r , 19G; hud a beginning, Albertns Magnus, 
430; intrinsic unreality of, ilckharf , 459 ; the order 
of the fuCcMcd of phenomena, Leibnitz, II. 63 ; 
Kant's earlier view of, 140,130; Ills final opinion, 
130, 157,165,536; an empirical conception, Her¬ 
der, 201; view of Schleiormacher, 344, 231 ; c£ 
Schopenhauer, 235, 233, 256; contnulicHons En¬ 
voi ved in, Her hart, 271 ; koutco of, as form of 
thought, £78 ; conception op flows from the con¬ 
ception of motion, Trendelenburg, 337, 625; Tren¬ 
delenburg on Kant's doctrine of, 330, &2o ; Xtcici’s 
doctrine, 3IH?. 

Timocrnfes, I. 201, 

Timon, the Skeptic, and the Hegarkns, L 61 ; his 
doctrine, 213, 21-L 

Tlndal, the English rnUojiulifct, II, 92, 377, 378, 

TitU-U 0. A., II. ll«. 

Tolaud, John, TL 91, 376, 

Tmey, Destntt do, 11. 130, 330. 

Tradition, Authority of, ScotiiR IXrigoua, I. 300; com 
trodietions in, Abelard, 804, 303. 

Tragedy, Aristotelian doctrine of, I. 173* 180, 
Transcendental and Transcendent, the term* defined 
by Kant, II. ICG; transcendanizU object*, nr 
“^thinK^-in-themaelveK," J56, 157, 172, 175, 175; 
Transcendental jEfctbetie, 157, 101, 10*1-166; Trati- 
Rccndenlal Logie, 157, 100, 165 tcq.; tnmst, r<'(lec¬ 
tion, 173; philosophy, Schclling, 217. 
Transmigration of the Soul, l'ythagnni?. I. 42, 45 ; 

Plato, lit; tho Cabala, 423. 

TranFubstnutlation, depute with reference to the 
nature of, 7. 370, 371, 

Travis, ll., II. 440. 

Trendflenhwrg on tho categoric* of AxbtoUe, 1. 1654 ; 
on Iho fundamental conception in Splnwta's sys¬ 
tem, 11.59; bln lift-, workfl, and philosophy, 834- 
330, 525. 

Trinity, The doctrine of the, rted by Athenogotaf, 

X. 200, 297; pentiEUS of, explanation of EHppolytim, 
doctrine denied or mud lib > I by the Mouorch- 


tans, 397-310, affirmed by Athanasius and pro¬ 
nounced orthodox, 310, 311; defended by Gregory 
of Kysm, 620, 329, 830; doctr. of Augustine, 311, 
342; flic three persons three substances, Rosocl- 
; linns, 375; the doctrine of, and Realism, 377; de¬ 
fended by Anselm cm rational grounds, 3S0, 382 ; 
Monarch Ian interpretation of Abelard, 387, 384; 

! liiaititallied on tho ground of revelation ulnae, 420, 

43G; why unknowable. All). Magnus, 433 ; unkuow- 
ablo by tho umtnral reason, Thomas Aquinos, 443, 
Hu us Scotns, 452, except by a kind of analogy, 
457; Involves the truth of Realism, Occam, 464 ; 
speculative construction of, by Eckhart, 460, 474 ; 
doctr* of Nicolaus Ctisamia, II. 3*1; basis of a spee- 
nlutlve construction of, in Spinoza',’, doctrine, 78; 
defended by Leibnitz, 113; Lesring's speculative 
construction of, 120, 121; explained by Schelling, 
£21, and Bnader, £20, aud Hegel, 213; Liamenuats'a 
Speculative construction of, 313, 8*14, 

Troxler, I. P, V. r XL 226, 327. 

Truth, Farmer ides, I. 53 ; Logical, what ? Aristotle, 
J52; Stoic criterion of, 101, 193; Epicurean 

criteria, £03, £94; identical with God, Augustine, 
3-10; Anselm on, 381 ; phi|os. r and thcoL diriin- 
piiLshcil, 4G0; II. 0, 12.18 ; obtainable only by reve¬ 
lation, Gcrson, 1.467; religions, within the range 
of human reason, Eckhart, 471; four criteria i>£ 
Melanehthon, IX. 10; agreement of the idea with 
its object, Spinoza, 69; and falsehood, in judg¬ 
ments, rather titan in kleaa, I.orkc, 87 ; T.cibnitz 
and Uobcrweg on the criterion of, 10 j ; includes 
contradictory elements, Dcschamps, 130; four 
kinds of, Schopenhauer, 239; nature and kind * of, 
Lord Herliert of Cher bury, 35-1. 355; necessary, 
Reid, 400, 40J; ■** existence, Itosmiiii, 402 ; relative, 
Ferrari, 514. 

Truths, First, Aristotle, X. 157; ncce^-ary, J, S. Alii I, 
IX. 429. 

TschimhauReUi 4Valther von, II. 115* 

Tucker, Abraham, II, 090, 391. 

TulEoeh, J., U, 439. 

Turgot, II. 128. 

Tyler, S_, H. 457, 

Tylor, EL B., XL 4h> 

Tyndall, J., II. 411, 

UirLei, If., works and doctrine of. TI, 209 305, 35i. 

UnivarsiJ, The, according to Aristotle, I, 157, IfiO, 

161 : docs not oxLht objectively, Stbic doctr., 193 ; 
fixisti before things ErEgena, 358, 3G3, 8M: tho 
f|iie«tton obotd, stated, 866-89T; doctrine of Eric of 
Atixerre, 357; of Rcmigius, (568; of Roscellimis, 
;i7!-7d; of William of Clumipcanx, 372, 377, 378 , 
of Aruolm, 331 ; of AlwlAnl, 887, 8922194 ; doctrine 
of tile work D<i G«icrthu9 el Bp&cicbUS, 307 ; of 
John of Salisbury, 401; umsm <(e muiUr *t (n 
mvlti*, Alfarnbi, 411; duettrinc of Avicenna, 418. 
of FhmuJo- Aristotle, 426 ; of Alexander of Ifule-s 
4fti ; of Albcrtiu. Magnus, 430, of Tharuaa 

AqninuK, 441, 444-4-16; of Dims iScolua, 458-45C ; 
of Occam, 461-*U>J; of lifter Eekliart, 472; known 
only in the parrienlur, Pomj.KJhntiuH, El* 13; ex- 
i.-ts rtaUfer only In the mind. Held, 400, 

TJaiver-nlUy in knowledge, nou-tlerlvable fromexperl- 
cucf, l^'ibjdtz mid Kant, II, ^ 11?, 155, 155, 10], 
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